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ABBEY, Malmesbury, 145 

All Saints' convent, Colney chapel, St, 
Albans, 202 | 

АП Saints', Kensington park, 23 

Alloa, sundial at, 469 

Antwerp cathedral, 292 


meee 


Ceiling in the Trevelyan Hotel, Barn- 
staple, old, 439 

Chapel of St. Anne's hospital, Ripon 
cathedral, 217 

Chartres, sundial, 440 

Chelvey court, Somerset, doorway at, 


ARCHITECTS’ AND ARTISTS’ WORKS, 433 
ILLUSTRATED: — Chest in Lynmouth art gallery, old oak, 
Ashworth, Arnold, 382 438 
Austin, Rupert C., 220, 418 Chevering, old tombstone at, 238 
Belcher, A.R.A., John, 346 CHURCHES: — 


All Saints, Kensington park, 23 
Bradford-on-Avon, 145 
Braunton, 440 
Bristol cathedral, 144 
Chevering, 238 
Country church, a, 76 
Malmesbury abbey, 145 
Mission church, Hailshum, 400 
Oare church, 440 
Pilton church, Devon, 440 
St. Augustine’s, Haggerston, 2 
St. Paul's, Avenue road, Regent's park, 
W., 346 
St. Saviour’s, Highbury, 345 
Tawstock church, Devon, 440 
Westerham, 238 
Woldingham, 238 
Yorkshire moorland church, a, 400 
Churchyard cross at Leasingham near 
Sleaford, 184 
Cigar divan, a new, 112 
Clevedon (Somerset) waterworks new 
buildings, 440 
“ Cliffe,” Flamborough, Yorks, 163 
‚ Cloth hall, Ypres, the, 310 
Clubhouse, Milford, Зиггеу, 440 
Colchester, judge's chair in the law 
courts, 346 
Confessional box, Tawstock church, 
Devon, old, 440 
Conservatory at the Manor 
Derbyshire, new, 382 
Convent, All Saints, Colney chapel, 
St. Albans, 202 
Coombemartin, a late renaissance inn, 
440; view of, 440 
Cork, proposed stabling for Beamish & 
Crawtord, Ltd., 184 
Cottage at Steventon, Berkshire, 434 
Cottage built at Matlock, 58 
Cottage door head at Loddiswell, 238 
Cottage home, Lancashire, a, 418 
Country buildings in Surrey, 440 
Country house designs, 76, 382 
Country notes by T, Rattles Davison, 
some, 238 
Culbone church, Exmoor, 440 
Curious church features in two Devon 
churches, 440 


Blangy and Van Baars, 6 
Bourne, W. Hargreaves, 75 
Braddon, F., 440 
Beyan, H. Dare, 440 | 
Charbonnier, Т., 440 
Clark and Moscrop, 256 | 
Cotman, Hy. W., 292, 310 | 
Davison, Thomas, 42 
Davison, T. Raffles, 58, 112, 180, 184, 
202, 238, 256, 292, 310, 328, 346, 382, 
440 
Dewdeney, Ј., 139 | 
Emerson, P.R.I.B.A., William, 180-1 | 
Fetch, Ernest E., 112, 274 
Forbes, |. Edwin, 166 | 
Gibson, J. S., 94, 148, 274 
Grace, William, 112, 274 
Hall, Cooper, and Davis, 94, 163, 400 
Haslam, К. Heywood, 418 
Hoole, E., 310 
Houston and Houston, 184 
Lanchester, Stewart, and Rickards, 1 30, 
166 
Lutyens, E. L., 440 
May, J. Hooper, 382 
Mitton, E. Stanley, 382 
Morham, R., 112 
Muft, E. Brantwood, 400 
Nash, W. Hilton, 184 
Pole, Thos. A., 148 
Raffles, W. Hargreaves, 256, 346 
Ransome, James, 364 | 
Reynolds, E. F., 238 
Salmon and Son, James, 256 i 
Savage, Rupert, 292, 346 
Simpson, H. D., 55, 75 
Smith, С. Wontner, 24 
Stokes, Leonard, 202 | 
Sugden, W. H. and A., 310 
Trimnell, H., 76 
Varndell, Chas. Е., 24, 486 
Watson, Mr. Paxton, 440 
Webb, A.R.A., Aston, 220, 328 
Wills and Anderson, 130 
Wilson and Oglesby, Butler, 238 
Wood, Edgar, 6 
Architect's summer-house, an, 238 
Artistic metal work, examples of, by 
Women Metal Workers’ Company, 
238, 478 
A Thames warehouse, 274 
At Rockford, 440 


house, 


DARLINGTON » temperance hall and 
institute, 256 

Dartmouth, site of royal naval training 
college, 220 

Devonshire carving, old, 440 

Doone valley, the, 440 

Door head of cottage, at Loddiswell, 238 

Doorway at Broadway, Worcestershire, 
432; at Chelvey Court, Somerset, 433; 
at almshouses, Oundle, 4 33; at 
Winwick, Northamptonshire, 433 


BADMINTON HOUSE, sundial at, 469 

Barlborough hall, Derbyshire, 431 

Barn, а roadside, 440 

Barnstaple, old fireplace in the Trevelyan 
hotel, 437; old cabinet in, 439; a door 
at, 440 

Belfry design for a village church, 238 

Bell Яесһе, St. Paul's, Avenue-roaj, | 
Regent's park, W., 346 

Bell-push in pewter and enamel, 238 

Bethnal Green, 8t. James-the-Less | 
parochial buildings, 310 ; 

Billiard light in wrought iron, 238 

Bletchingley, 440 

Bradford-on Avon church, 144 


EARLY apsidal chapel, Ripon cathedral, 
217 


Edam museum, the vestibule of, 327 
Edinburgh, public works offices, interlor, 


а 112 
8 church, 440; outside stairs at, | Entrance front, Barlborough hall, Derby- 
4 | | Shire, 431 
Bridge design, awarded Grissell gold 
meda!, 166 gol Entrance gateway, design for а, by H. D, 


Bristol cathedral, 144 Simpson, 58, 76; 


Broadway, Worcestershire, doorwa y at, 
432 

Bruges, the Hotel de ville, 292 

Bungalow at F leet, 400 | 


! 


by C. Е, Varndell, 


Exmoor, here and there about, 440; 
Culbone church 440 


| FLAMBOROUGH, “Се,” 16 
| Finger and lock plate, a, 238 
‚ Fireback by a student of Barnstaple 
school of art, 439 
Fireplace in the Trevelyan 
Barnstaple, old, 437 | 
Flect, bungalow at, 400 


CAKE-STAND, a, 238 | 

Cambridge, St. John’s college, 310 

Curving, old Devonshire, 440 

Cathedral, Bristol, 1445 Liverpool 
(design by Willlam Emerson), 180-1; 
Ripon, 216.17; Antwerp, 293 


hotel, 


П 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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GATEHOUSE, Huddersfield, a, 6 

Gateway at side of court at Kenyon Peel, 
Lancashire, 432; to manor house, 
Winwick, Northants, 433; to alms- 
houses at Oundle, 433 

Gateway design by H. D. Simpson, a, 
58, 76; by Charles E. Varndell, 486 

Glasgow and West of Scotland technical 
college, competitive design by James 
Salmon and Son, 256 

Godalming, “ Munstead wood," 440 

Grissell medal design for a staircase, 24; 
for a bridge design, 166 


HAGGERSTON, St. Augustine’s, 2 
Hailsham mission church, 400 
Here and there about Exmoor, 440 
HEREFORD MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS :— 
Design by J. S. Gibson, 94, 274 
Design by Hall, Cooper & Davis, 94, 
166 
Design by Ernest Е. Fetch & William 
Grace, 112, 274 
Design by Lanchester, Stewart & 
Rickards, 130, 166 . 
Design by Wills % Anderson, 130 
Design by Thos. А. Pole, 148 
Design by Rupert С, Austin, 220 
Design by Butler Wilson & Oglesby 
238 
Design by Rupert Savage, 346 
Highbury, St. Saviour's, 345 
Hoathly, E., Wesleyan church, 400 
Hotel de ville, Bruges, 292 
Houses :— 
Barlborough hall, Derbyshire, 431 
“Clifle,” Flamborough, Yorks, 163 
Cottage at Matlock, a, 58 
Cottage home, Lancashire, a, 418 
Country house designs, 76, 382 
Gatehouse, Hudderstield, a, 6 
Houses at Marlborough and Wimble- 
don, 364 
Inn at Coombemartin, 440 
Kenyon Peel, Lancashire, 432 
Munstead wood, Godalming, 440 
" Thornfield," Utley, near Keighley, 
310 
Tigbourne court, Witley, 440 
Upton cottage, Slough, 256 
Hudderstield, a gatehouse, 6 


INN at Coombemartin, a late renais- 
запсе, 440 

Inn sign, Bletchingley, 440 

Institute and hall at Darlingtor, temper- 
ance, 256 


Interior of public works oflices, Edin- 
burgh, 112 


JUDGE'S chair in the law courts, 
Colchester, the, 346 


KARDOMAH RESTAURANT, 
Piccadilly, the, 382 

Keighley public library competition, 
3rd premiated design by Thomas 
Davison, 42; design by Blangy and 
Van Baars, 6; design byW. Hargreaves 
Bourne, 75; design by J. S. Gibson, 
148 ; design by W, Hilton Nash, 184 

Keighley, “Thornfield,” Utley, near, 310 

Kensington-park, All Saints’ church, 23 

Kenyon Peel, Lancashire, gateway at, 
432 | 

Keystone by Aston Webb, A.R.A., a, 184 


LEASINGHAM, near Sleaford, church. 
yard cross at, 184 

Lectern in Lynton Church, 440 

Library at Keighley, competitive designs 
for public, 6, 42, 75, 148, 184 

Library, St. John's college, Cambridge, 
the. 310 

Liverpool cathedral, design by William 
Emerson, P.R.I.B.A., 180.1 

Lock. plates, some, 238 

Loddiswell, cottage doorhead at, 238 

Louviers, Notre Dame, 24 

Lynmouth art gallery, old oak Chest in, 
438 

Lynton church additions, 440 


MALMESBURY ABBEY, 145 


Mantelpiece by the Bath CabinetMakers, 
Lid., 141 


Marlborough, houses at, 364 

Matlock, cottage at, 58 

Memorial to Queen Victoria, accepted 
design by Aston Webb, A.R.A., the, 
328 

Milford clubhouse, Surrey, 440 

Mission church, Hailsham, 400 

Moorland church, a Yorkshire, 400 

Municipal buildings, Hereford, compet!- 
tive designs, 94, 112, 130, 148, 166, 220, 
238, 273, 346; South Shields, 292 

" Munstead wood," Godalming, 440 


NAVE and north aisle, Bristol cathedral, 
144 | 
Notre Dame, Louviers, 24 


OARE CHURCH, 440 
Old ceiling in the Trevelyan hotel, 


Barnstaple, 439; old fireplac ®, 437 
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TROUBLESOME CLIENTS. 


QOME clients аге terrible nuisances, and the worst of it 
> is one can rarely make them pay for the extra worry 
and trouble they cause. Without going so far as the 
architect who wished his client to be a wealthy fool, we 
could certainly wish that clients were sometimes either 
more reasonable, or were willing to compensate the archi- 
tect for their unreasonableness. There are some clients, 
whose crochety and oftentimes wily little ways come to 
light before tbe work is really begun. Of such are those 
who begin by asking for rough sketches, and who manage 
in this way to filch a good deal of the architect's time and 
Jabour, without in anyway imagining that it ought to be 
paid for. These sketches seem such artless little things, 
and so very rough, that they really cannot see that there 
15 any labour involved at all! That is why a client after 
having given an árchitect no end of trouble and work in 
this way often feels himself quite at liberty to cry “off” 
without any thought whatever of adequately remunerat- 
ing thearchitect. They do not take any account of the fact 
that such sketches embody the germ idea of the whole 
scheme—that they contain in fact the very essence of the 
architect's creation. So long as there are no beautifully 
finished drawings and a detailed specification they do not 
reckon the architect has done anything worth paying for. 
Perhaps it is as well trat one's dealings with clients of 
this stamp generally end at an early date. 

Then there is the client who has no mind of his own for 
more than five minutes at a time. But it is just these five- 
minute periods of self-assertion and obstinacy that make 
all the mischief. Perhaps he begins by saying that he 
-cares nothing about external appearance, that he wants so 
many rooms [ог so much money ; but that he is deter- 
mined not to expend a shilling beyond the sum mentioned, 
and that anything may be done, even the number of rooms 
decreased, rather than add to the limit of cost he has pre- 
scribed. This sounds all very well, and would be an ex- 
ceedingly comfortable instruction for the architect to carry 
" through, only no sooner has the building been started than 
the client demands something that has been carefully ex- 
cluded because of the cost, wonders his architect never 
thought of it, grumbles that he should have to pay for it as 
an extra, then veers round completely and says he is 
determined to have so and so, no matter what it costs. 
The consequence is that he has a much heavier bill of costs 
to pay than he bargained for, and in the end not only has 
the architect had his duties unnecessarily and greatly in- 
creased, for which he can receive no extra remuneration, 
but the client regards the whole of the trouble as the 
result of the architect's mismanagement, and, further, that 
he himself has been robbed, and the architect overpaid ! 

Similarly a client may set out with quite a modcrate 
idea as to what he requires—just a hall, three reception 
rooms, halt.a-dozen bedrooms, а bathroom, a butler’s 
pantry, kitchen, scullery, pantry, larder, cellar, and two 
water-closets. The plans are completed, the estimate 15 
reasonable, the contract signed; and if the client could 
manage to go to sleep some two years or more, the work 
would be completed, in nine cases out of ten, with few if 
any extras, and to the satisfaction of everyone concerned. 
But, alas ! this sort of client never goes to sleep ; hegrows 
restless, sets aside the wishes of his architect, introduces 
trifling changes perpetually, and occasionally large devia- 
tions are made. He wants a servants! hall, a house- 
keeper's room, a billiard room, a man-servant's room, in 
every corner and available roof space a group of private 
rooms that can be used independently of the rest, and so 
оп, and so on, until the whole scheme is completely 
altered. Then when the bill is to pay he rails against 
architects, and tells his friends that they are little better 
than thieves, leagued with the builders to rob the public, 
and that the bill of extras he bad to pay amounts to nearly 


as much as the orlginal contract sum. ۱ 
Some clients we have heard of who have a sweet faith 
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In their own artistic taste, which they proceed to exercise 
so soon as it comes to the question of interior fittings and 
decorations. The architect is then supposed to become 
his factotum, and toact asa sort of clerk of the works, 
whilst the client, probably with the assistance of sundry 
“artistic” friends and relations, chooses the decorations 
and fittings. And even then possibly the client thinks 
the architect should do this superintendence for nothing. - 
_ But perhaps one of the most troublesome clients of all 
15 the one who imagines the architect becomes his servant 
entirely, body and soul, for the time being, and resents as 
an Injury, not to say a species of robbery, the failure of the 
architect to ђе always on the job, and constantly at his 
beck and call. This is tha kind of client who calls upon 
the architect at all hours of the day to discuss alterations 
that ought not to be made, or re-open questions long since 
decided. Sometimes, when time is more than usually 
precious, the architect is kept waiting in an ante-room 
or on the works, until another engagement perhaps 
compels him to leave sooner than his client wishes, and 
then there is an explosion, which, taken any way, is 
sure to count against the architect. On the other hand, 
woe to the unfortunate man who by any accident keeps 
his client waiting. 

There are other varieties of bad clients, such as those 
who object to pay travelling expenses, and those who 
never pay anything except on compulsion. It takes a 
man of great business tact to so deal with each and all 
of them as to use them to his own profit and advantage. 
And in these days one cannot afford to let go a client 
simply because he is troublesome. Therefore, it is well 
that this important part of an architect's business should 
be kept ever in mind by students. For, after all, it is only 
one of the great lessons of life's successes to learn how to 
deal with the awkward, stupid people we meet with every 
day we líve, and for this, as for*most business, patience 
and tact are the two most essential qualifications. 


A MODERN VIEW OF LONDON CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE.—XXII. 


RA o. 


Ву T. Е. BUMPUS. 
(Continued from page 451.) 


Н AVING now reviewed the leading features of Mr. 


Brooks’ two stately and abnormal Haggerston 
churches, we may proceed to glauce briefly at those of Mr. 
Woodyer's, of whose ecclesiastical works the following are 
some of the most important :—Church of the Holy Jesus, 
Lydbrook, Forest of Dean; Holy Innocents, Highnam, 


near Gloucester; St. Stephen, Redditch; St. Andrew, 


Croydon; St, Raphael's College, Bristol; Holy Trinity, 
Winchester ; the Houses of Mercy at Bovey Tracey and 
Clewer; St. Michael’s Church and College, Tenbury; 
Christ Church, Reading; St. Paul, Wokingham; St. 
Martin's, Dorking; All Saints’ Hospital, Eastbourne; 
and the village churches of Hascombe and Graftham in 
Surrey, and of Langleybury and Goldings in Herts. 
Strikingly dissimilar to Mr. Brooks’ work is Mr. Woodyer’s 
contribution to the ecclesiology of Haggerston—St. 
Augustine’s, worth a visit if only on account of its 
singularly beautiful reredos. This church, situated a little 
to the south-east of St. Chad’s, in York Street, Hackney 
Road, was begun in 1865 and consecrated in 1867, its first 
incumbent being Rev. George Hervey, who died, deeply 
regretted, eight years after, and in memory of whom there 
is an excellent brass on the floor of the chancel. 

Those who remembered the exuberance and fancy dis- 
played in the architect’s original designs for St. Augus- 
tine’s, were naturally not a little disappointed at the lack 
of means which reduced the church to its present 
character of almost Cistercian severity. Still, it must: be 
conceded that the whole bears the impress of a master 
hand, and if on the outside of the building height may to 
some appear a desideratum, the interior is eminently 
spacious and town-like. 7 ۱ 

Plain yellow brick with stone dressings is the material 
of St. Augustine's, and well developed Geometrical Deco- 
rated its style—a style almost invariably adopted by «ће 
architect, and which, preserving as it did, like that of his 
master, Mr. Butterfield, a strict individuality, never 


degenerated into the commonplace on the one hand or the 
bizarre on the other. 


In motif this church resembles its architect's earlier one 
of Holy Trinity, Winchester, comprising as it does a 
clerestoried nave and chancel under one unbroken line of 
roof, and with lean-to aisles extending to the extreme east 
In the Winchester example the chancel’s com-. 


towns by the Preaching and Mendicant Orders, but in the 
Haggerston church—although the architect's first design 
showed a most original bell turret pierced for eight bells— 
there is no such line of demarcation, and regrettably, as the 
building, closely environed as it {5 by houses, and standing 
back some distance from the street needs some such 
distinguishing feature. The careful visitor will note that 
the chancel of St. Augustine's is indicated in the clerestory 
by a change in the fenestration from that of the nave, but 
a less observant person, unable to obtain admission to the 


interior, would not improbably leave the church under the 


St. AUGUSTINE `5, HAGGERSTON, 
(Hen? y Woodyer, Architect, 1865-67). 


Margaret 
Street, and St. Alban's, Holborn), at the same level ith 
that of the nave, 

By this means ample wall space has been afforded at the 
east end—the window sinking into comparative insig- 
nificance—for a | 
dimensions, the 


affected by the architect, | 
baldachin projecting forward over the 


The niches contain sculpture by Nicholls—a group of 


selected effigies of St. зе, 
bury) St. Leonard, and St. Paul, 


A. W. Briggs, 
colour has been so 
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lavishly applied as to throw the surroundings into some- 
what disagreeable contrast. The east end of St. Augustine’s, 
Haggerston, was selected by the artist of a drawing which, 
it may be recollected, appeared about twenty years ago 
in the Graphic, entitled “ Extreme Ritualism in the Church 
of England.” It delineated the scene presented by the 
sanctuary of hundreds of “ advanced " churches during 
the singing of the Gospel at the High Celebration. 

The blue Forest of Dean stone used for the small shafts 
to the clerestory windows of the chancel strikes a quiet 
note of natural colour at present lacking in the nave, where 
the shafts remain to be supplied. The nave arches, four 
in number, and somewhat unpleasantly stilted, spring 
from octagonal columns with simply moulded capitals; in 
the chancel the arches are sub-divided, but in the sanc. 
tuary—into which they are prolonged—walled up for 
obvious reasons, a feature very characteristic of the archi- 
tect. Triplets of lancets light the very wide aisles, the 
clerestory windows being of a more developed character. 
Until comparatively lately St. Augustine’s was almost 
entirely deficient in stained glass, but about ten years ago 
Messrs, Shrigley & Hunt placed a remarkably fine speci- 
men of their work in the three central compartments of 
the east window, while the same rsons, by the liberality 
| of Mother Kate, Supe- 
rioress of the neigh- 
bouring St. Saviour’s 
Priory, were enabled to 
fill the two lancets light- 
ing the east end of the 
south aisle. Consider- 
able sums have lately been 
expended upon brighten- 
ing up this church, but 
there is one feature upon 
which it is impossible to 
congratulate the St. 
Augustine's folk—the new 
western porch, which, 
built in a style so execra- 
ble, must in these days 
of widespread knowledge 
cut off either its promoters 
or its author к апу 
appeal, a4 misericordiam. 
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NOTES ON 
CURRENT EVENTS. 


HE 

T of Architects have 
replied to the official 
statement made by the 
Executive Committee of 
to the why and wherefore 
of their going behind the selection of their assessor, 

г. Rowand Anderson, and choosing a design which was 
not even amongst the four selected by Dr. Anderson. This 
reply we print in full elsewhere. It is admirably to the 
point, and concludes as follows :—“ The Institute of Archi- 
tects feel it to 
(for 


Glasgow Institute 


outlay involved in such a course, 
Prepared to arrange for it, and to meet the cost provided 
the report did not bear out their contention, while sub- 
mitting beforehand the name or names of the experts рго- 
posed, on obtaining the necessary facilities from the 
Executive.” Could there be anything fairer in the way of 
a challenge than this? We think not. 


CoMPETITIVE designs for a cemetery-chapel. to cost not 
more than 2800, are invited by the Bexhill Urban District 
Council. А £10 premium is offered, for which sum the 
design is to become the property of the District Council. 
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Our of 14 designs submitted for a new board school at 


Aldershot, that of Messrs, Croggin and Wallis has been 


selected. The cost of the proposed school is estimated at 


£ 12,000. 
Tue President of the Northern Architectural Association 


offers a Two Guinea Prize for the best Essay on “Тһе 


Architectural Developments of the Victorian Age.” Не 


has also offered a prize for the best evidence of good use 
of the Library. Mr. Glover, of the.same Association, also 
offers to give “а sum of not less than £5 5s. to be divided 


amongst our Students whose Testimonies of Study Draw- 
ings are approved by the Institute for the R.I.B.A. 
Intermediate and Final Examinations to be held in June, 


1902. 
of the Association. 


Tue Society of Architects purpose arranging for a summer 
excursion to Oxford on Saturday, July 27th, providing the 
requisite number of members agree to make the journey. 
Mr. N. W. Harrison will meet the party, and act as leader. 
The date selected will give those desiring to do so an 
opportunity of spending a week-end at Oxford. Members 
may introduce friends, and ladies are specially invited. 


Метвџку is anxious to preserve the ancient Cloth Hall 
which has for some years been used for the storage of corn ; 
and on Saturday last, Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, К.А., went 
down to consult with the local authorities as to its pur- 
chase and conversion into a museum. Newbury cloth 
was famous long before the hall was built in about 1630. 


The late Colonel North’s fine residence, “ Avery Hill," 
Eltham, is to be sold by auction sometime this month. It 
will be remembered that the extensive reconstruction and 
additions carried out in connection with this mansion were 
designed by Mr. Thos. W. Cutler, F.R.I.B.A. The com- 
pleted buildings, both interior and exterior, were very fully 
illustrated in vol. xxxiii. of the British Architect (January 


to June, 1890). 


We understand that Messrs. Meehan, of Bath, have in 
contemplation the early publication of an important work 
on “The Famous Houses of Batb and District.” The 
work 15 the result of many years labour and investigation 
on the part of Mr. ]. Е. Меећап, who has spared neither 
time or expense in collecting together material for what 
we are sure will be a reliable and important work of 
reference. Architects as well as antiquarians should find 
it of real interest. Thé edition will be strictly limited to 
500-copies. А good proportion of the edition has been 
already privately subscribed for, the subscribers including 
Lord Rosebery, Earl Waldegrave, and the Marquis of 
Dufferin and Ava. The last-named is to write an appre- 


ciative introduction to the work. 


Тне Hampstead Heath Protection Society write as 
follows :—“' Certain statements that have appeared in the 
public press now make it necessary that we should explain 
the position taken by our society with reference to the 
tube railway scheme embodied in the Charing Cross, 
Euston, and Hampstead Railway (No. 1) Bill. We are 
not opposing the construction of the tube railway already 
sanctioned from Charing Cross to Hampstead, nor do we 
object to an extension of this railway outside the bound- 
aries of the heath in a northerly direction to Golder's 
Green. But the society are very strongly opposing the 
present proposal to tunnel under the heath. This proposal 
they consider to be absolutely wrong in principle. The 
suggestion that a tunnel under the heath might be allowed 
provided no station were made within the precincts of the 
heath is plausible, but quite unworthy of support. No 
railway, either under or over the heath, should he allowed. 
It should avoid the heath altogether. The Commons 
Preservation Society and the National Trust for Places of 
Historic Interest or Natural Beauty write that they quite 
agree with us in thinking that ‘the right principle is to 
give access at as many points as possible on the border, 
but to keep the heath one undivided whole.’ ” 


Tue highest price paid in the ope market in this country 
for a single picture was bid last week for a splendid 


No student to receive more than /2 2s.” Of 
course the competitions are confined to Student Members 
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example of Hoppener—a three-quarter length portrait of 
Lady Louisa Manners, afterwards Countess of Dysart—in 
the rooms of Messrs. Robinson & Fisher. The price 
realised was the amazing one of 14,050 guineas, Mr. 
Duveen being the purchaser, and Mr. Charles Wertheimer 
the runner up. Another remarkable price realised at the 
same time and place was the bidding of 8,000 guineas for 
a portrait of Mrs. Farthing, daughter of George Smart, and 
sister of Sir George Smart, the eminent musician, ascribed 
to Норрепег.` There were also two portraits by Sir T. 
Lawrence, one of which, of Louisa, Duchess of St. Albans, 
realised 1,600 guineas, and the other of Mrs. Abingdon 


fetched goo guineas. 


SaTurpay’s sale at Christie's consisted entirely of modern 
pictures and drawings, amongst which were T. A. Hill, 
Spring Hill, Walsall, but also including six pictures 
belonging to Mrs. Langtry, and others from various collec- 
tions. The more important lots were :—“ Venus attiring ” 
(W. Bouquereau, 1873), 880 guineas; “Kiss, an’ make it 
up” (Erskine Nicol, 1867), 550 guineas. ۱ 


А PORTRAIT by Sir Joshua Reynolds of Lady Yates, ап 


intimate friend of the artist, and probably an early work, 
was sold last week at Messrs. Foster's sale rooms for 500 


guineas. 


Some valuable prints were disposed ot at Sotheby’s on 
Saturday. A brilliant proof before all letters of the now 
celebrated portrait by Hoppner of Lady Louisa Manners 
engraved by Charles Turner, realised /200. A good im- 
pression of Rembrandt’s “The Three Trees” sold for 
£198, and the Duchess of Bedford, after Hoppner, by 


5. W. Reynolds, fetched £170. 


Носе figures were paid for objects of art and decoration 
disposed of at Christic’s last week. Mr. Charles Wer- 
theimer paid £15,000 for a magnificent pair of commodes 
of the Louis XV. period, signed by the ébeniste Joseph, 
and with the mounts executed by Caffieri. They have been 
in the Duke of Leeds’s possession at Hornby Castle, York- 
shire, for over a century. For a pair of Sheraton satin- 
wood cabinets 1,060 guineas was bid, and 500 guineas was 
paid for a picture of a nymph by Falconet ia white marble, 
whilst for a pair of beaker-shaped old China vases aud a 


jar 450 guineas was forthcoming. 


More than 3,000 book-plates were on view at the West- 
minster Palace Hotel on Friday last, at an exhibition 
organised by the Ex-Libris Society, and held in connec- 
tion with. the annual meeting of the Book Plate Society, 
which has now become quite a flourishing and useful body. 
There were many rare and beautiful specimens among the 
exhibits. The plates of libraries, colleges, and institutions 
formed a special feature of the interesting display, includ- 
ing examples from Oxford and Cambridge, Trinity College, 
Dublin, Gray’s Inn, and the Inner Temple libraries, as 
well as several colleges in the United States, and others 
from Japan. Amongst the general exhibits a couple of 
plates, bearing the portrait of Pepys, that had been ob- 
tained from books which once belonged to the diarist, and 
the book-plate of William Cowper (said to be the only one 
which has ever been allowed out of the families to whom 
Cowper bequeathed his books) were of particular interest. 


Tue General Purposes Committee of the Middlesbrough 
Corporation have adopted the report of a sub-committee 
with regard to the provision of working-class dwellings. 
They have adopted a site offered at Liuthorpe, containing 
about 20,000 square yards. The scheme provides for the 
erection of 131 houses, the cost of building which is esti- 
mated at /21,754. The total cost of the whole scheme 
will be £29,350. The interest at 31 per cent. and redemp- 
tion for 30 years the sub-committee put at £1,595 18s. 2d., 
or £5 8s. gd. per £100. The gross income is calculated at 
£2,044 18s. per annum, and £1,559 15s. 4d. net income, 
from which losses for empties and repairs must be 


deducted. 


SIR ALEXANDER BINNIE, Engineer-in-Chief to the London 
County Council, has resigned his appointment for the 
purpose of entering upon private practice. 16 has been 
arranged that the resignation shall take effect from the last 
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day of the present year. This will set tree a valuable 
official appointment. Of course, even a salary such as 
attaches to the appointment is not at all equal to the 
emoluments which come to an engineer of high reputation 
in private practice. Prior to his occupancy of his present 
position, Sir Alexander Binnie was the waterworks en- 


gineer at Bradford. 


During the discussion of the Metropolitan District Rail- 
way Bill in the House of Commons Committee Room, it 
was incidentally stated that at present the District Rail- 
way is losing £800 a week, and the Metropolitan Company 
£1,000 a week, owing to traffic being diverted to the T'wo- 
penny Tube. When it is remembered that the omnibus 
companies are also enormous losers, it will be seen how 
heavily invested interests have been hit by this more 
convenient and expeditious means of public convey- 


ance, 


A REPORT. submitted by the manager of the Liverpool 
electric tramways to the Corporation Committee showed 
that last year 510 cases of persons run over in the Streets 
by vehicles of all kinds were reported to the police, 299 of 
which required the'immediate removal of the person to the 
hospital, and 45 were fatal. The experience of two years 
of electric traction gives a less percentage of fatal accidents 
than horse traction, having regard to the magnitude of the 
traffic, the proportion being one in six million passengers 
for horse cars against one in nine millions for electric cars, 
Since the introduction of the electric cars seven persons 


have been killed by them. 


a 


Tue half-yearly return of the Works Department of the 
London County Council shows a saving on the estimates 
amounting to £391 on works which have cost £83,924. In 
addition some 1,214 jobbing works have been carried out 
at 6*9 per cent. below the schedule value, representing a 


saving of £857 105. 14. 


WATERING the streets with oil is a novel innovation upon 
the usual method of laying the dust. This plan has, it is 
stated by a New York correspondent, been adopted in 
Texas, where the newly discovered fields have made oil a 
most plentiful commodity. Half a barrel a mile is sprinkled 
each day, and is expelled from the carts hot. It cements 
the dust without creating any mud, and packs under heavy 
use, and on properly graded roads acts like the roof of a 
building, from which all rainfall runs off. 
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NOTES FROM BOSTON, U.S.A. 
By R. BROWN, 


Tue Business ог BUILDING. 


HE estimated cost of new building and engineering 
enterprises projected throughout New England last 
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week (these Notes are dated the 24th June), as compiled | 


by the F. W. Doge Co., approximates 2,204,000 dollars 
as against 1,063,000 dollars during the corresponding week 
Jast year. Contracts have been awarded for 2,073,000 
dollars worth of work this week. 

Throughout Boston and neighbourhood the amount of 
work projected during the week approximates 794,000 
dollars, making 39,914,000 dollars to date, and contracts 
have actually been awarded this week on 671,000 dollars. 
About forty-one per cent. of the work projected in New 
England for the week 15 for dwellings, apartments, and 
hotels, while ten per cent. is for mills, factories, and other 


manufacturing buildings. 
Some NoTABLE New Houses. 


. A large house, for the Hon. Wm. C. Whitney on Long 
Island, is approaching completion. Messrs. W. Kim Mead 
& White, of New York, have designed the interior, the 
greater part of which has been executed by A. H. Daven- 
port, of Boston, who has also supplied the furniture, 
excepting a number of old pieces of Spanish, French, and 
English make, which the owner has brought from 
Europe. . 

Another fine house on the same island is being finished 
for Mr. Clarence Mackay. Messrs W. Kim Mead & 
White are also the architects, and Mr. A. H. Davenport 
contractor for the interior finish and furnishing. 
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I saw the plans the other day for a New York city 
house by a New York architect which have some unusual 
features. The exterior is of brick and stone rather Greek 
in character, but the interior of the house, in the staircase, 
hall, and principal rooms is pronounced Gothic, evidently 
intended to be late perpendicular work of English style. 
On the chamber floors the style changes again to the 
ordinary classical work with a “ colonial" flavour. 


A VIOLATION Ck PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE. 


The contractor for the interior finish of the house last 
referred to (which is quite elaborate) has, according to 
the specification, to make all the full-size working draw- 
ings from the 3-inch scale drawings furnished by the 
architect, and then submit these, together with models of 
all the carved work, to the architect for his approval. In 
order to do this the contractor has to employ skilled 
architectural draughtsmen. The result of this arrange- 
ment is very unsatisfactory as might he expected, for the 
architect, I am told, has altered all the contractor's draw- 
ings and made it much more costly for the builder to carry 
out the work. It is customary in this country in cases 
where steel construction comes into use for the contractor 
to make his own drawings; but, I think, in the case I have 
cited there is a distinct violation of architectural pro- 
fessional practice in making the contractor do purely 
architectural work which is ordinarily done by the archi- 
tect, and for which work he is paid by his client. At this 
date of writing I am not certain what attitude the 
American Institute of Architects would take on this. 
question, but I feel sure the Royal Institute of British 
Architects would condemn it as being unprofessional. 


Tue New Bank or MONTREAL. 


The Bank of Montreal will erect a fine new building in 
that city, costing about 1,000,000 'dols. Messrs. Norcross 
Brothers, of Boston and Worcester, are the contractors, 
The architect's name is not mentioned in the newspaper 
report as often happens. One of the features will be the 
banking room of large dimensions, constructed of marble, 
which will be one of the most magnificent rooms of the 
kind in the world. Thirty-four polished green Lyenite 
columns, each 3 ft. 6 in. in diameter and 25 ft. high, form 
part of the interior. The same builders have received the 
contract for building a new public library in Bryant Park, 
New York, which is to be built of white marble from 
Dorset, Vermont. The price is 2,865,706 dollars. 

This firm of builders carried out nearly all the large and 
important buildings designed by the late Н, H. Richard- 


son, architect. 
The New AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT AT WASHINGTON. 


Messrs. Wheelwright & Haren and Messrs. Peabody & 
Stearns, of this city, are among the architects of this city 
who have been invited by the supervising architect of the 
Treasury Department, to submit plans for the new ۰ 
cultural Department in Washington. 


Boston New INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


The new building which the Institute of Technology of 
this city will erect, is to be called the Walker Memorial 
(after а deceased president). It will contain a dormitory 
for 200 students, and a laboratory of applied electricity 
costing, with the complete equipment, 275,000 dollars. 


THE ScHEME FOR BEAUTIFYING WASHINGTON. 


The expert commission appointed to design a scheme 
for the beautification"of Washington, consisting of Messrs. 
Burnham, Olmstead & McKim, will be ready to report in 
September. Тһе commission, before giving the final 
report, are about to go abroad to visit certain places where 
other experts have solved problems similar to some of those 
which still confront them. They have kept economy in 
mind, giving preference to the least expensive plans 
wherever possible. Mr. St. Gaudens, the sculptor, has 
acted with the commission in an advisory capacity. 


A PROPOSED AMERICAN SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL BUILDING. 


In a paper called Poet Lore a Mr. ХУ. S. Kennedy 
suggests the erection in Boston or Cambridge (Mass.) of 
an ‘American Shakespeare Memorial Building.” Не 
wants “ап architectural gem, small it may be as Roslyn 
Chapel, but a shrine to the genius of the world’s poet, 
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worth y of wealthy America, and ‘ objectifying ' the nation's 
Shakespeare enthusiasm. If we smart Americans can't 
beat that affair of plain brick the Stratford Memorial 
Theatre, stranded off there in the river meadows of the 
poet’s birthplace, it were a pity of our lives.” We are not 
acquainted with the writer, who may possibly be an 
expatriated Scotchman, but we fear the above announce- 
ment will not appeal to many Shakespearian lovers in this 
country—excepting, perhaps, Mr. Andrew Carnegie ! 
Anyone living in Boston (outside of literary circles) would 
hardly know that Longfellow and Emerson had lived 
here—either from “ memorials ” or local enthusiasm. 


THe New HARVARD Union CLUB-HOUSE. 


The Harvard Union new Club-house was thrown open 
to the public on class day Jast week. The living room is 
the great feature of the house, being like the great hall of 
an English house. At either end isa fireplace big enough 
to swallow half-a-cord of wood at once. A long library 
table extends from each lengthways towards the middle of 
the room. Over the eastern fireplace three national 
emblems have been carved in the stonework, and a bust 
of Washington has been placed on the mantel. Under 
the bust is the following motto:—‘‘ Let us raise a 
standard to which the wise and honest can repair.” It 
would be well for these United States if every city could 


adopt and follow up such a motto. 
Boston SuBwav TRAFFIC, 


Here in Boston we propose to build тогз subways for 
street car traffic. The local company who run the street 


length, and radius. The comparison between the curves 
was made by means of a synoptic plan similar to those used 
for the study of the Garonne. The general results obtained 
showed that the channel was deeper as the concave curve 
was the more pronounced, and that the maximum and 
minimum depths corresponded respectively with the maxi- 
mum and minimum of the curves themselves ; also tbat 
the most pronounced shallows corresponded to those parts 
of the bed in which the longest straight reaches were 
found, These facts observed upon the Scheldt are scarcely 
sufficiently numerous, as regards a general law, to allow 
them to be usefully compared with those observed upon 


other rivers. ` 
PREVENTION or LEAKAGE 1N Lock-GATE HEEL-POSTS. 


The docks of Bordeaux having no means of keeping a 
head of water except by pumping from the River Garonne, 
the question of economising the water has received par- 
ticular attention. А considerable quantity escaped by the 
heel-posts of the lock gates, and to prevent this, «the use 
of india-rubber for making the joints was suggested. The 
alterations were carried out oa four pairs of gates, and are 
interesting because of the great simplicity and effective- 
ness of the arrangement. A c.i. sheath, bolted vertically 
to the edge of each leaf of the gates, contains a dovetailed 
groove, in which is inserted india-rubber with a rounded 
projecting face. On closing the gate, the rubber is pressed 
tightly on the inner surface of the hollow quoin, thus 
making a water-tight joint. Trials have shown that the 
gates now hold water perfectly against a head of 29 ft. 

“Тһе cost of the arrangement was £44 per leaf, or about 


have shown an itching palm to control the proposed new | 15s. per foot. ` | 


subway entirely for forty years. But very wisely, we 
think, the Governor of the State has vetoed this proposi- 
tion. Next session the question will be put to the people, 
who will decide who shall run and control the subway. 


NEW GYMNASIUM FOR PRINCETOWN COLLEGE, 


At Princetown College a new gymnasium is to be 
erected at a cost of 200,000 dols. | 


The Авт INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO. 


The Art Institute of Chicago has been visited by 653,475 
people during the past year, an increase of 76,000 over the 
previous year. There is, however, a deficit of 7,309 dols. 
50 cents. It is thought desirable to increase the annual 
memberships. It is also proposed to enlarge the building. 


A Вс ۰ 


The Northwich Urban Council has commenced the 
stupendous task of literally lifting all the shops and: 
buildings in Northwich High Street. This has been ren- 
dered necessary by the gradual subsidence of the street, 
which has sunk 4 ft. 6 in. during the last eight years. It 
is now to be raised 3 ft. 6 in., the buildings being lifted by 
hydraulic jacks. Some shops, in which business 15 being 
carried on as usual, are wedged up four or five feet above the 
present road level. A portion of the heavy expenditure 
entailed by this ‘‘shop-lifting ” will be borne by the Salt 


Compensation Board. 
DENMARK FORESHORE DREDGING. 


The digging of stones, gravel, and sand on the Danish 
foreshores, an old practice, has largely increased lately, 
‚ owing to the growing demand for these materials for 
building, and the difficulty of obtaining them elsewhere. 
Steamers of 80 to 120 tons have been built specially for 
this business, with gigantic scoops excavating to a depth 
of 24 ft. The sea-front of the land above high-water mark 
is thus exposed to denudation by the aggravated action of 
the waves; and landowners along the coast are suffering 
gradual destruction of their property. A bill for protecting 
the coast from these ravages, without unnecessarily re- 
stricting the profitable industry carried on in the removal 
of the materials, is under consideration. 


FowLER's Роскет Book. 


This useful annual handbook for mechanical and other 
engineers for 1901, edited by Wm. H. Fowler, Wh. Sc., 
M.Inst.C.E., etc., etc., has reached us. It may be 
obtained from the Scientific Publishing Company, Man- 
chester; іп leatherette and red edges, 15. 6d. net., post 
free, 15. 94., or in leather and gilt edges, 2s. 6d.; post 
free, 2s. gd. In the present issue advantage has been 
taken of the opportunity to thoroughly overhaul the 
contents of the book so as to bring it up to date, and 
eliminate errors previously existing. For facility of refer- 
ence, the advertising pages have been fully indexed; this 
makes the book of real service to buyers as well as to 
readers. A mass of interesting information is given on 
subjects as diverse as acetylene gas, and Zurich accumu- 
lator traction, refuse destructors, and alternate current 
motors. It is certainly worth more than it costs. 


ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. 
By CHAS, E. GRITTON, A.M.Inst.C.E. 


THe UPPER RHONE. 


|| HAVE stood at the junction of the Rhone with the Arve, 

near the Swiss frontier, ава watched the muddy water 
of thelatter flow side by side with the beautifully clear water 
of the former, a long way before mixing ; and seen, tower- 
шв over all, the glorious summit of Mont Blanc. In the 
course of about 12 miles below this point of con- 
fluence, the Rhone, here separating the departments 
of Аш and Наше Savoie, has а fall of more than 
210 feet. Owing to the regulation of the outflow 
from the Lake of Geneva, 33,000 gallons per second 
can be reckoned upon as the minimum flow when 
the glaciers are completely frozen up, and the river is соп- 
sequently at its lowest; with the above-mentioned fall, 
this is equivalent to 100,000 horse-power. During nin: or 
ten months of the year the flow is twice as much, giving 
200,000 horse-power. An Anglo-Swiss company are uti- 
lising 10,000 horse-power, and now three French projects 
are to be carried out, for making further use of the power 


in this stretch of the river. 


River Beps anp CHANNELS. 


The consideration of various schemes for the enlarge- 
ment of the port of Antwerp, raised the question whether 
п the River Scheldt similar relations existed between the A Ese 
depth of the channel and the form of the bed to those UTOMATIC ELECTRICAL APPARATUS. 

Which have been found to exist in other rivers, a matter of | Mr. Е. Krull has invented a coin-freed apparatus 
to print and deliver tickets for use on electrical lines. 


۱ к 2. 


diem interest and utility to engineers engaged in river C 
Jdraulics, More than 13} miles of the river were experi- | The insertion of a coin of the proper value to pay 


mented upon, including six bends, of variable breadth, . 


the fare closes three circuits in succession, which print, 
date, number and issue the ticket. The currents excite a 
series of electro-magnets, which perform these operations 
automatically. The apparatus is compact and self. 
contained, has been in use for some time on the Posen 
Electric Tramway, and is said to stand wear and tear well, 
as it is not injured by concussion, shaking, or unevenness 
in the rails. 
THe ELBE-TRAVE CANAL. - 


The original Stecknitz Canal, connecting the Elbe at 
Lauenburg with the Trave at Liibeck, dates from the year 
1393. Its chief water-supply was from springs. The 
locks are the oldest known, well shaped, with wooden 
gates, and accommodated ro small barges at a time. 
Down to the end of the 16th century it was the only line 
of communication between the Elbe and the Baltic. 


А UNIQUE MOUNTAIN ۰ 


At Loschwitz,a village on the Elbe,isaremarkable moun- 
tain suspension railway. The body of the railway consists 
of thirty-six steel pillars, of which one, the so-called anchor- 
pillar, is responsible for- the entire longitudinal pressure 
caused by the traffic, while the others are intended to 
resist the vertical pressure. Oa this railway carriages are 
drawn alternately. up and down the railway. The total 
distance traversed—250 metres, with a rise of eight metres 
—is covered in three minutes. From the summit is a 
magnificent view over Dresden, the Elbe Valley, and 
Saxon Switzerland. 
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THE GLASGOW INFIRMARY. 


COMPETITION. 


HE reply of Dr. Rowand Anderson, the professional 
1 assessor, to the explanations ва by the 
Executive Committee as to the why and wherefore of their 
setting aside his decision, and selecting another design 
which was not included in his four chosen designs, having 
been published, we have now a rejoinder by the Glasgow 
Institute of Architects. It is addressed to the Executive 
Committee, and runs as follows : — 


115, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, 
June 25, 1901. 

Gentlemen,—I duly received your letter ot 18th ult., 
which has already been acknowledged, ard I am instructed 
to state that the Glasgow Institute of Architects regrets 
that no more explicit reply has been vouchsafed to its 
protest and appeal by the managers and the executive than 
what is contained in the official statement issued to the 
public. Nothing in that statement in any way answers or 
: refutes the objections previously raised by the Institute. 
The statement, indeed, rather confirms them; and the 
Institute therefore remains of the opinion that the plans as 
adopted ‘‘are in many vital particulars inadequate and 
out of date”; that their distribution on the site, particu- 
larly with regard to the “ Jubilee Block,” facing Cathedral 
Square, is bad; and that in consequence, if the recon- 
struction is proceeded with according to those plans, “ the 
infirmary will not conform to the most modern standards 
of design in this class of building.” 


The criticisms of the Institute on the previous occasion 
were chiefly concerned with (1) the manner in which the 
competition was conducted, according to which solutions 
of the problem other than those put forward by the 
managers did not receive unbiased and adequate considera- 
tion; and (2) the insistence on the Jubilee Block as an 
integral part of the scheme. Such a block the Institute 
considered to be objectionable, because (a) it would shut out 
from the rest of the buildings the sun and air from the 
southern and most open part of the surrounding area, and 
(5) it would dwarf and irretrievably injure the external 
appearance of the cathedral. 

With regard to the first of these two points, while the 
managers in their letter refer to the block plans which they 
had prepared with much time and labour as being “ sug- 
gestive and illustrative only,” and this is repeated in the 
statement and appeal of the executive, one learns also from 
this latter that '* when the final selection was made the 
Executive Committee fixed on a plan which the assessor 
reported as being one of two which most closely conformed 
to the sketch plans ’’—1,¢ , those drawa up by the managers. 


THE BRITISH ARCHITECT. 
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As further reason for the adoption of this particular plan, 


the executive givea list of special characteristics in respect 
to internal arrangements which they consider to be essential 
or desirable features ; yet these were all contained in other 
designs submitted, which were at the same time free from 
the radical defects referred to. 

Ás to the Jubilee Block, the managers now state as their 
sixth conclusion—“ That the new hospital, and not a 
section of it, should be regarded as alone worthy of the 
city of Glasgow, and as а fitting memorial to the sixty- 
three years’ illustrious reign of the Queen.’ This is 
exactly the position adopted by several of the competitors 
and by the Institute, while objecting, from practical 
reasons already stated, to its inclusion as part of the 
scheme. With reference to the cathedral, it 1s therefore 
quite beside the point for the executive to state that '“ the 
buildings must be lofty if the hospital requirements of the 
public are to be adequately met; ” for, while the buildings 
must be lofty, on other portions of the site (if that site is 
to be retained) there is no necessity for their being loft y 
in the direct alignment with the cathedral, nor, indeed, for 
there being any buildings at this point at all, as was shown 
in one or more of the plans submitted. The Institute does 
not admit that the injury to the cathedral is a question of 
architectural style; it 15 one of comparative height 3 
scale. As regards these, the plan adopted 15 specially 
objectionable in that not only is the block itself seven 
storeys high, but it has in addition a lofty spire which 
would further and quite unnecessarily assist to dominate 
and destroy the effect of the cathedral. 

The Institute of Architects feelit to be their duty, in the 
interests of the public (for whom they speak as a body of ` 
techical experts in such matters), to thus repeat and 
emphasise their protest, and to again most earnestly urge 
the executive, before committing themselves and the 
public to the erection of any portion of the building as 
designed, to have the plans submitted to one or more 
independent hospital authorities of recognised and out- 
standing position for consideration and report. Further, 
should the executive object to the outlay involved in such 
a course, the Institute would be prepared to arrange for it 
and to meet the cost provided the report did not bear out 
their contention, while submitting beforehand the name 
or names of the experts proposed, on obtaining the neces- 
sary facilities from the executive. 

Yours truly, 
С. J. MacLean, Secretary. 


u и 


THE R.I.B.A. JUNE EXAMINATIONS. 


HE و‎ have passed the final examination, 
| qualifying for associate R.I.B.A.:—John Percival 
Bishop, London; Wm. Mackereth Dean, Gravesend; 
Lionel Gordon Detmar, London; Leonard Wm. Ensor, 
Huddersfield; Chas. H. Gage, London; Leslie Chas. 
Gregory, London; John Percy Hall, London; Sidney 
Joseph Halse, London ; Alex. С. К. Mackenzie, Aberdeen 
Clement Stretton, Leicester; Edgar John Pullar, London 
Raymond Cyril Wrinch, Ipswich; Fredk. Dare Clapham, 
London; Wm. Bruce Dawson, London; Ernest Godfrey 
Page, London; Cyril E. Power, London; Thos. Wilson, 
Aldwinckle, London ; С. Н. Е. Brigden, London; Dean 
John Brundrit, Cheshire ; Н. Cayley, Cambridge; Н. D. 
Day, Godalming; T. Norman Dinwiddy, Greenwich ; 
K. Cammell, London; G. R. C. Harding. London; Chas. 
Llewellyn Hall, Lancs.; Abraham Holstead, Alnwick ; 
Edward Vincent King, South Shields; Arthur Pickup, 
Blackburn, Louis E Pryke, Surbiton; Arthur Henry 
Roe, London; Reginald Bertie Rowell, London; John 
Geo. Walker, Wakefield. | 

The following have passed the Intermediate Examina- 
tion, the names being given in order of merit as placed by 
the Board of Examiners:—P. В. Dannatt, ]. 5. Brock- 
lesby, Baxter Greig, E. а. Н. Gunn, А. С. Maitland, 
Tain, N.B.; W. Greenwood, Blackburn; J. H. Belfrage, 
В. T. Longden, Burslem; E. P. Archer, Edgar Quiggin, 
Liverpool ; Herbert Ryle, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; С. Г. 
Callow, St. Leonard's-on-Sea; Herbert Black, T. F. 
Amery, Sheffield; W. E. A. Brown, J. A. Fletcher, 
Leicester ; W. I Delbridge, Sydney Bridges, Н. F. 
Gordon, H. E. Rider, G. E. Elkington, Richard Wylie, 
Gateshead ; С, M. Page, Lincoln; Н, M. Pritchard, 
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Cardiff; J. O. Raymond, Tring; С. 5. Salomons, Man- 
chester ; Jordan Green, Birmingham ; F. G. Newton, 
Е. ]. Toop, Lincoln; У. E. Brooks, H. Ога Drury, Е.Н. 
Walker, Е. J. Lucas, К. J. Archibald, York; A. Е. 
Warth, Birmingham ; W. P. Watson, Coventry; 1. А. 
Hossack, Banff, N.B.; A. N. Campbell, Joseph Boyle, 
Bolton; H. F. Buckley, Halifax; F. J. A. Corfield, 
Bertram Drummond, Fleetwood; E. Е. М. Elms, Е. J. 
Forster, Darlington; E. Т. Goff, Lowestoft; L. A. Loades, 
Morpeth ; H. J. Mauchip, Bristol; Stanley Salisbury, 


Harpenden; J. H. Shearer, Exeter; and W. H. Watkins, 


Bristol. · 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SOLICITOR'S OFFICE, OLDHAM, AND A САТЕ- 
HOUSE AT HUDDERSFIELD. 


EDGAR WOOD, ARCHITECT. 


Ра originals of these drawings were sent in colours to 
| the present Royal Academy Exhibition, and we 
question if more than half-a-dozen drawings hung there 
would equal them in interest, whether as drawings or 


architectural designs. The drawings are models of refined: 


and dainty colouring, and if the Academy were filled with 
such, it might be absorbingly interesting. It is, however, 
a pleasure to see such drawings, and to find architects so 
filled with a love of their profession as to begrudge no 
labour or effort in the advancement of it in all its aspects. 


KEIGHLEY FREE LIBRARY COMPETITION. 
DESIGN BY BLANGY AND VAN BAARS. 


This design was submitted in the Keighley Free Library 
Competition, in which no fewer than 146 sets of drawings 
were sent in, Mr. Leonard Stokes, F.R.I.B.A., acting as 
assessor. It will be seen that the principal rooms have been 


so arranged that they might have been enlarged at any time, | 


аз the adjoining land might possibly be acquired by the 
Corporation, this really was a sine qua non, and governed the 
whole plan. Aneconomical feature is gained in placing 
revolving doors at the entrance, this saving space that 
would otherwise be occupied by a lobby. A special 
point is also made of the appearance of the entrance hall, 
which would have been entirely carried out in Doulton 


ware, treated in light colours, and lighted means of a: 


domed ceiling light. Special care was given to the 
position and light of each room (there could have been no 
dark or dull corners, as daylight was obtained on both 
long sides of all rooms), and particularly to ensure 
thorough supervision with as small a staff as possible. Ап 
extra office has been given to the librarian, as it was соп- 
sidered most advisable and convenient. The whole of the 
rooms internally were to have а 7-ft. panelled dado of 
Doulton ware, and the upper part plastered and distem- 
pered. Тһе external elevations were to be executed in 
stone. The building would have been heated on the low- 
pressure system and ventilated by natural means. Messrs. 
Blangy & Van Baars, 12, Southampton Buildings, W.C., 
were the authors of tbis design. | 3] 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL NOTES. 


HALF-YEARLY REPORT OF THE Works DEPARTMENT. 


HE Finance Committee submitted their half-yearly 
return of works completed by the Works Depart- 
ment. During the half-year ended March 31st last 25 
estimated works have been completed, and are now 
reported upon. The approximate expenditure on esti- 
mated works for the half-year was £155,000. On the 
total amount of the work comprised in the statement— 
namely, # 83924 —there is a balance of cost under the final 
estimate of £391, ог 0:5 per cent. Most of the works have 
been carried out at a cost somewhat less than the final 
estimates as certified by the chief engineer or architect. 
There are six cases in which the cost has exceeded the 
final estimate, but in only two of these is the excess con- 
siderable. These are both architectural works, and in the 


first case the excess of estimate is 9 per cent., and in the 
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other то per cent. The jobbing works for the half-year 


show that on 1,214 works there is a balance of cost below 
schedule value of £857, or 6:9 per cent. At the present 
time the department has 29 works in progress (exclusive 
of jobbing works), representing a total estimated cost of 
£733,350, in respect of which work to the cost of £546,507 
had, up to May 31st, been executed. There are also 13 
piss vos not begun, the estimates for which amount to 

124,905. 

The report was, after a brief discussion, received and 
adopted, and votes were agreed to to cover the cases in 
which there has been an excess over the estimates. 


RESIGNATION OF THE ENGINEER-IN-CHIEF. 


The General Purposes Committee reported the receipt 
of a letter from Sir A. R. Binnie, the chief engineer to the 
Council, resigning his office under the Council. The 
writer stated that his reason for desiring to resign was 
that he wished to enter upon the private practice of his 
profession, a course incompatible with his present official 
position. The committee, in recommending that the 
resignation be accepted, to take effect on December 31 
next, stated that during the eleven years Sir Alexander 


Вшше had held his appointment large and important 


undertakings, including the Blackwall Tunnel, had been 
carried out. In these works, and also in connection with 
schemes before committees of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment and before the Royal Commission on Water Supply 
and other inquiries, Sir Alexander Binnie had shown such 
great ability and had rendered such valuable services that 
they felt sure that the Council would unanimously agree 
with them that the severance of his connection with the 
Council would be a great loss to the service, and that the 
intimation of the resignation of the important office which 
he had filled with such marked success would be received 
with great and sincere regret. As regarded the date when 
the resignation should take effect, they thought it very 
desirable the Council should have the advantage of Sir 
Alexander Binnie's services until the end of the year. 
They had come to this conclusion in view of the fact that, 
having regard to the near approach of the long vacation, 
it would not be possible to fill the appointment for some 
months. They understood that Sir Alexander Binnie was 
willing to fall in with this proposal. 

Mr. McDougall (chairman of the General Purposes 
Committee‘, Mr. R. A. Robinson, Mr. Burns, M.P., Mr. 
Dickinson, and others spoke in high terms of the services 
of Sir A. Binnie to the Council, and expressed regret at 
his resignation. The recommendation of the committee 


was then adopted. | 
A MuNiciPAL INSURANCE SCHEME. 


The same committee recommended the Council to pass 
the following resolutions :— (а) That the Council do 
express the opinion that it is expedient that the Council 
should become its own insurer of its property against fire, 
and that the scheme prepared to give effect to this decision 
be drawn so as to admit of all London local authorities 


entering into the scheme if and when they choose to do so. 


(b) That it be referred to the Parliamentary Committee to 
insert in the Council’s General Powers Bill, to be intro- 
duced in the next Session of Parliament, clauses to give 
effect to the scheme outlined in the above report.” X 
After a short discussion the recommendations of the 
committee were adopted, and it was agreed to communi- 
cate with the local authorities of London to obtain their 


views on the scheme. 
en 


A PARSI TEMPLE IN BROOKWOOD 
| СЕМЕТЕКУ. 


А“ interesting ceremony was performed in the Parsi 
\ section of the London Necropolis Company's сете- 
tery at Brookwood last week, when a new agiary and 
mausoleum, erected in memory of the late Mr. N. N. 
Wadia, C.I.E., were consecrated. The agiary and mauso- 
leum have been erected from designs prepared under the 
direction of Sir George Birdwood. A fire was lighted on 
the altar of the chapel and prayers of consecration were 
uttered by Zoroastrian priests. Afterwards the company 
E round the mausoleum, from the steps of which 

ir George Birdwood delivered an address. Referring to 
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any metropolitan borough council contemplates acquiring 
land for the above purpose such council shall, at the 
earliest moment consistent with the public interest, com- 
municate its intention to the borough council within whose 
area the land in question is situated and to the London 
County Council.” The amendment was carried, and 
became the substantive motion. It was sharply criticised, 
and eventually defeated. 

An Islington proposal was accepted as follows :— That 
it is desirable, with a view to avoiding dual control and 
overlapping expenditure, that no scheme for the housing 
of the working classes in any metropolitan borough should 
be promoted by either the London County Council or the 
council of any metropolitan borough pursuant to Part ПІ. 
of the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890, except 
after due consultation between the two councils (a) as to 
the desirableness of tle scheme and (5) in order that the 
cost of such scheme may be fairly apportioned betwecn the 
county and the particular borough.” 

Two suggestions from Westminster, proposed by Sir J. 
Wolfe-Barry and seconded by Mr. Henry Tozer, were 
agreed to. They were :—“ That in order to ascertain the 
immediate responsibility of each borough council a simul- 
taneous special inquiry be made by еасћ council as to the 
number of the working class that it may be necessary, by 
the conditions and circumstances of their employment, to 
house within the area of each borough;” and “that 
reasonable modifications of the existing building laws and 


the buildings which were that day consecrated he said the 
erection of the mausoleum involved the removal of the old 
unsightly agiary or fire temple, which formerly occupied 
the centre of that narrow corner of ground consecrated to 
the Parsi dead in Europe, and the entire relaying out of 
the ground in harmony with the mausoleum and new agiary 
and the four gateways to be built on it. He resolved to 
Jay out that Yimahi-vara, or cemetery, on the traditional 
plan of the Persian Paradise, the ground plan to this day 
of all Oriental formal gardens. Тһе mausoleum in the 
centre represented the seven-staged “ heavenly mountain ” 
from which the four paths went toward east, south, west, 
and north, and for replanting the Yimahi-vara he had 
selected such herbaceous plants and flowering shrubs and 
trees as were originally natives of Persia, The new agiary 
had been designed from the ruins of a double gateway of 
the Palace of Xerxes, closing in one end and both sides, 
and lighting up the two sides witl windows copied from 
the modern Persian palace of Bash No, at Shiraz. The 
mausoleum was a reproduction of the tomb of Cyrus, at 
۳2۹2۲۵202, a square sepulchral chamber set on а base of 
seven steps and covered in with a pent roof gabled at either 
end, Mr. Thomas Collcutt, F.R.I.B.A., who designed it, 
had no details for his guidance, but had produced the tomb 
of Cyrus as it might have been had it been renovated by 
Greek workmen at the time of the visit of Alexander the 


Great. 
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regulations are essential in order to facilitate the further 
CONFERENCE ON THE HOUSING erection of industrial dwellings." 
QUESTION. The conference was adjourned till a date not yet fixed. 
موو‎ 


CONFERENCE of members of the London County 
Council and delegates from the London borough 
councils was held on the 28th ult. to consider their respective 
spheres of action under Part III. of the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1890, as amended last year. Mr. 
Torrance, chairman of the London County Council, who 
presided, welcomed the borough councils’ representatives, 
‚ and said he hoped that their proceedings would Бе ћаг- 
monious, and would tend to prevent friction in the 
future, 

Mr. Waterlow, chairman of the Housing of the Working 
Classes Committee of the London County Council, said 
they would gladly welcome any assistance Irom the borough 
councils, at whose request the conference was convened, 
Their object was to avoid all clashing between the various 
public bodies who had powers under the Act. ТЕ judi- 
ciously used, their new powers ought to mean some 
solution of the housing problem, but there were certain 
risks. The first was that each body would leave its 
neighbours to do the work, but he believed the public 
opinion of the metropolis was so roused on the housing 
question that the risk of falling between thirty different 
stools might be disregarded. More serious was the risk 
of several public authorities seeking to acquire the same 
area of land, and thus putting up the price. He hoped 
{Бе conference would find a means of avoiding that danger. 
Then it was said that if all the councils started building 
there would be too many houses, but he did not think that 
was likely to occur for ten years at least, There was ап 
immense demand for working-class houses, and he hoped 
and believed the borough councils were prepared (о do all 
they could to supply that demand. His committee would 
be glad to give any information, gained by their experience, 
to assist borough councils in putting up dwellings. No 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


HE annual general meeting of the Society of Arts was 

held last week, when, as a preliminary, 57 members 

were elected, this making the total elected during the pre- 
sent session of the society 376. 

The report of the council was afterwards read by the 
secretary. It summarised the proceedings of the society 
during the last twelve months, giving an account of the 
various papers which had been read, and the work of the 
society’s different commitlees. Among other matters 
referred to was the resignation of the presidentship of the 
society by the King, who, as Prince of Wales, held the office 
from 1863. His Majesty, however, while ceasing to be 
president, has become patron of the society. On the occa- 
sion of his resignation the council presented to His Majesty 
the society’s Albert medal, which during the past forty 
years has been awarded to a number of men distinguished 
for their scientific eminence or for their services to industry 
and the arts. During the year a committee of the society 
has produced an important report on leather for book- 
binding, which will be published in a few days. This com- 
mittee has determined the causes which produce decay т 
modern leather book-bindings, and recommends a method 
of manufacture which ought to be free from the usual 
defects. Over 15,000 candidates entered for the society's 
annual examinations, the results of which are now in course 
of issue. 

At the conclusion of the reading of the report the result 
of the ballot for the election of the new council was 
announced, the president for the coming year being Sir 
Frederick Bramwall, ۰ 


۰ 


doubt the cost of these dwellings was great, and at first جو‎ 

there must be a charge upon the rates; but they would | 

have а valuable asset in the land, which would always ђе HORNIMAN MUSEUM, LIBRARY, AND 
GARDENS. 


worth its price, and at the expiration of the sinking fund 
there would be the reversion of a freehold property, pro- | 
ducing a large income. There were an immense number 
of cases of overcrowding, as shown by the census returns, 
which spoke of five or six, and even ten or twelve, persons 


living in one room. 
Mr. Dickinson moved as an amendment to a previous 


HE Duke of Fife, on Saturday last, opened the Horni- 
man Museum, Library, and Gardens, situated at 
Forest Hill, S E., and presented by Mr. F. J. Horniman, 
M.P., to the London County Council for the use and 
enjoyment of the people. It is now 10 years since Mr. 


resolution :—“ That, with a view to obviate any possi- | IIorniman afforded to the public the opportunity of inspect- 
ing the curiosities he has collected in the course of bis 


bility of overlapping or clashing as between the various 
authorities in London charged with the duty of erecting | travels. He has now provided a large and well-arranged 
houses for the working classes under Part III. of the | museum, on which he bas spent £40,000, for the accom- 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890, as amended | modation of his collection, together with a library. 

In presenting this museum to the London County 


by the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1900, it 15 
expedient that when either the London County Council or | Council, Mr, Horniman has included in the gift his former 
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residence, Surrey Mount, with grounds, and also six resi- 
dences, with five and a-half acres of ground, standing 
between the museum and Lordship Lane Station, and 
producing an income of about £600 a year. The museum 
itself is 258 ft. long by 61 ft. wide, with a superficial area 
of 16,500 ft. The contents are of great variety and value. 
There is a series of distinct collections, the arrangement 
of which has been well carried out. The library consists 
of about 5,500 volumes on travels, natural history, etc. 
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THE EYESORES OF NEW YORK. 


Rand Paris to New York after a sojourn in London 

and Paris, remarks a correspondent of the New York 
Тинез, 1 cannot but feel surprised and mortified at the 
contrast between the cities. New York is taxed to the very 
limit of endurance, and yet how little there is to show for 
the money. Much of the trouble has of course arisen 
from the extraordinary plan of the city, with nearly all the 
streets running east and west, and with the north and 


` south avenues, through which most of the traffic has to 


pass, separated by distances of about a sixth of a mile. 
Another difficulty has been the shape of the island of Man- 
hattan, and the tendency of everything, business as well as 
social, to follow the centre line, thus making New York 
substantially a city of one street. 

But, in spite of all this, it does seem as if something 
more might have been done with all the money that is 
collected from the taxpayers. Of the wretched elevated 
railways, it is presumably, too late to complain ; they will 
remain as obstructions and eyesores forever. But even 
that nuisance might be somewhat relieved by compelling 
the cleaning and painting of the structure at intervals. 

Of fine public buildings New York has none, excepting 
Museums of Art and Natural History. Of open squares, 
such as are so common in London and Paris, New York 
has only very few, and of these the most important, City 
Hall Park, has been blocked up and ruined by the sale of 
its lower end to the national Government and the erection 
thereon of the most hideous building conceivable. 

When in London and Paris one is seldom out of sight.of 
trees, while here nothing of the kind is thought of, and the 
Boulevard, which was the only street in which trees had 
been allowed to grow, is now being ruthlessly laid waste, 
in spite of the protest of the better class of citizens. All 
property owners in the neighbourhood were heavily 
assessed for the laying out and planting of this one solitary 
line of green, and now, after waiting thirty years for the 
trees to attain their present growth and beauty, they are 
compelled to stand by and see them cut down by gangs of 
Italians. For this vandalism one does not expect the 
people of the Bronx or Mr. Parsons, the engineer in charge, 
to care in the least, as they see a profit in the job for 
themselves, present or prospective; but why does the 
general public permit such a thing? It certainly would 
not if the mass of our citizens had any sense of beauty. 
In England and France a tree is regarded almost with 
reverence, while here it is attacked at once as a sort of 
public enemy. 

Of the so-called skyscrapers, which are being rushed up 
on every side, it is unnecessary to speak. All people 
agree that they have destroyed every chance of archi- 
tectural dignity or beauty in our existing streets, and that 
the only hope is that they may be prohibited by law before 
the building up of the newly annexed territory. 

The plaza at the entrance to the park bid fair at one time 
to be an attractive spot, but the New Netherlands and 
Savoy hotels were erected, and settled the fate of that 
locality for ever. 


—_——_ ————— 


ACTION FOR THE INFRINGEMENT OF A 
PATENT. 


UDGMENT was delivered on the 24th ult. by Judge 
Lawrence at the Essex Assize Court, Chelmsford, 
in an action of considerable importance and interest 

E ME in connection with reversible window case- 
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The plaintiffs were George E. Clare, architect; Е, 
Wareham, watchmaker; and 5. Upshall, agent, all of 
Chelmsford ; and the defendants The Crittall Manufactur- 
ing Company, Limited, of Braintree, Essex. The action 
was for the recovery of £50 due, and damages for breach 
of the contract under an agreement made with the defen- 
dant company in October, 1898. 

Mr. J. F. Rawlinson, K.C., and Mr. С. E. Jones, 
instructed by Mr. A. G. Maskell, solicitor, of Chelmsford, 
in opening the case for the plaintiffs, said they were the 
inventors of a patent reversible casement hinge, which 
device was developed in October, 1896. It consists of a 
stiff vertical bar with horizontal arm at top and bottom 
integrally joined together so as to become one strong rigid- 
shaped appliance, which is hinged at the side to the frame, 
and at the end of the arms to the centre of the top and 
bottom rail of the casement, in order that the casement 
can be opened in the usual way on the side hinges for ven- 
tilation, and by releasing a catch reversed on horizontal 
arm hinges. The object of the device was to enable oat- 
ward opening casements and those on either side to be 
cleaned from the inside, and thus avoid the window clean- 
ing accidents that were so frequently occurring. A model 
of the invention produced in court was taken to the 
Crittall Manufacturing Company in October 13th, 1898, 
and the manager was much taken with the idea. After 
some negotiations a provisional agreement was drawn up, 
by which the defendants obtained the sole right to manu- 
facture under certain royalties, and the plaintiffs received 
£50 down, the defendants agreeing to pay another £50 
when the final specification was produced with an experts 
opinion as to validity. Upon searching the patent records 
the plaintiffs found that other devices had been previously 
patented, one by Rump, a German, and another by Oster- 
berg, an Austrian ; the latter failed to complete his English 
patent, and it therefore became public property in this 
country. Although these two inventions, which are virtu- 
ally the same, are somewhat similar in appearance to the 
plaintiffs device, they both lack the important and vital 
element of the plaintiffs, viz., the strong vertical bar con- 
necting the two arms, making the three one homogeneous 
whole that rendersit of practical utility and a success com- 
mercially; whereas the lack of this in the other two 
rendered them both quite useless for any practical pur- 
poses. In January, 1899, defendants suggested that the 
matter should come to an end; in July, 1899, plaintiffs 
obtained the final specification and produced Mr, Bousfield’s, 
K.C., report, stating that, in his opinion, Clare’s patent was 
not an infringement of any other patent. 

In June, 1899, the defendants advertised the casement 
widely, and called it the “ Crittall Safety Casement;” — 
and, up to the present time, had been manufacturing to 
Clare's specification, some marked Rump's patent and 
some not marked at all. Counsel produced various 
models of the different inventions, and called Wareham, 
who explained the models, and demonstrated the difference 
between plaintiffs’ device and those of Rump's and 
Osterberg. Evidence was also given by Mr. George 
Barker, patent agent and consulting engineer, Birming- 
ham, and Mr. Dunn, A.R.I.B.A., architect, of Birming- 
ham, who both confirmed Wareham's evidence, and 
explained in a scientific manner the reason why the 
plaintiffs’ device was a success and the prior patents were 
not. 
The jury at this juncture expressed the opinion that no 
further evidence was needed on that point, as they were | 
convinced. 

Mr. J. A. King, agent for the “ Маск Slab,” of Queen 
Victoria Street, London, was then called to prove that he, 
with Mr. C. A. Line, of Birmingham, had seen the 
Crittall Manufacturing Company's stand at the Building 
Trades’ Exhibition this year, and their representative had 
told them that they had tried to make the casements satis- 
factorily without the vertical connecting bar, but that they 
had found the vertical bar was absolutely indispensable. 
This fact was further borne witness to when Mr. Crittall 
stated that the only casement he had made without it was 
one in his own shop. Mr. Johnson, builder, of Chelms- 
ford, then gave evidence of having seen many of the case- 
ments made and fitted up by the defendant company 10 
buildings in London, all, in his opinion, without a doubt, 
according to plaintiffs’ specification. He further alleged 
that he should be pleased to use the plaintiffs’ patent case- 
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ment wherever possible, but Rump's he would certainly 
not use unless he was compelled to. Messrs. Clare and 
Upshall subsequently gave evidence in support of the 
previous witnesses. 

Mr. Witte, K.C., for the defendants, submitted there 
was no case for plaintiffs, and that the validity of plaintiffs’ 
patent was not proved. 

Мг. F. H. Crittall, managing director for the deferdants’ 
company, said he went to Hamburg in May, 1899, and 
entered into an agreement with Rump to acquire the sole 
right to manufacture his patent, and since then he had 
done so, but he admitted that casements had been fitted 
that were not marked پت‎ s patent, which he regretted. 

Mr. Brunton, manager for Messrs. Crompton & Co., 
Chelmsford, witness for the defendant company, stated 
that superficially the casement from defendants’ company 
was like plaintiffs’ patent, but in principle it was Rump's. 

The jury at once decided that plaintiffs’ patent was а 
valid one, and that defendants had been working under 
plaintiffs’ patent. 

The judge gave judgment for the plaintiffs for £50 with 
costs, and ordered an account to be furnished to plaintiffs. 
Stay of execution for 10 days was granted. 
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THE NEW SHOW ROOMS OF JOHN CLARK, 
LIMITED. 


E paid a visit the other day to the new show rooms 

of Messrs. John Clark, Limited, 46, High Street, 

New Oxford Street, and were much pleased with tbe fine 

show of fenders, kerbs, fire-irons, and general fittings for 

the fireplace, which were displayed in the various 
rooms. 

The firm, which has been in existence nearly half a cen- 

. tury, bas just lately rebuilt and enlarged its offices and 
' show rooms, and thus are now enabled to accommodate 
one of the most complete stocks of their particular class of 
goods to be found in the kingdom. The show of brass 
fenders, kerbs, screens, dogs, etc., set out comprises a wide 
range of designs, and includes some really artistic ones. 
The excellence of manufacture and quality of finish are 
very noticeable in all tbe goods shown, of which the firm are 
the actual manufacturers, possessing very extensive work- 
shops in adjacent buildings. 

A leading feature of considerable importance in the firm's 
business is tbe manufacture of wrought iron and pierced 
and repousse kerbs to architects! own designs to suit any 
particular style of decoration. They also make wrought 
iron work of all kinds, such as grilles, panels, railings, &c., 
as well as wrought iron and copper commercial signs. 
Some examples of the firm's work in wrought iron, &c., 
we had the pleasure of seeing were excellent in workman- 
ship and design. A special feature in their kerbs is the 
upholstered seat kerb, which was brought out by the firm 
many years ago, and has become very popular. А great 
many patterns are shown, and the number turned out in 
the course of a season is very large. -In the way of mirror 
screens Messrs. Clark show a goodly number of novelties, 
some of which are beautifully painted by Miss Vera 
Gibson, whose flower painting is exceedingly clever. 

Such useful articles as enclosures for lifts in brass, copper, 
or iron, or in combination, desk rails for offices, banks, &c., 
are also amongst the many things they manufacture, as 
well as ornamental cases for covering hot water coils and 
radiators. The re-polishing and lacquering of all kinds of 
metal fittings, nickel plating, and brass finishing generally, 
is also a branch of their work in which they have done a 
large and constantly increasing business. A look 
round Messrs. Clark's new showrooms will well repay 
visitors, who, we are sure, will find much to interest 


them. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


ESSRS. DOULTON & CO., LIMITED, have been 
appointed by Royal Warrant potters to His 


Majesty. 


Messrs. CousLanp & Mackay, ventilating engineers, 
Glasgow and Manchester, are carrying out the ventilation 
of the new British Schools, Halesowen, by means of 
Mackay’s patent direct-acting ventilators. 


JOTTINGS. 


£ 4,000 for the purchase of pictures and works of art 

r the town, has supplemented bis gift by offering to build 

a large public hall, to be used for meeting and artistic 
purposes, 


M R. JAMES OGDEN, of Rochdale, who recently gave 
0 


Tue Prestwick District Committee of the County Council 
of Ayrshire are carrying out a special drainage scheme. 


‚ The engineer is Mr. John English, C.E., Ауг; and the 
· contractor is Mr. Thomas Christie, of Stirling. 


- Tue iron tubular bridge carrying the Midland and North- 


| 
| 


Eastern line over the river Aire at Ferrybridge was some 
time ago condemned by the Board of Trade as unsafe, and 
the North-Eastern Railway Company, whose property it 
is, are now preparing to entirely rebuild it, as well as the 
bridge over the road near by, at a total estimated cost 
of over £60,000. 


An extensive addition has been made to the Albert Road 
School, Pollokshields. Accommodation is provided in 
the new building for a chemical laboratory, lecture-room, 
a physical laboratory, manual workshop, art rooms, 
cookery, and other rooms. There are separate cloak- 
rooms and lavatories. А proposal to erect a small 
astronomical observatory on the roof is under considera- 
tion. Messrs, H. & О. Barclay, architects, Glasgow, were 
the architects for the work. 


BARROW-IN-FURNESS is emulating Darlington in placing 
on an elevated pedestal what was up to last year the oldest 
working locomotive in this country. It is one of the old 
coppernobs, and was built for the Barrow-in-Furness 
Railway Company by Messrs. Bury, Curtis, & Kennedy, 
of Liverpool, in 1846. It worked fifty-four years on the 
Furness Railway. It is being erected outside the Central 
Station at Barrow, and will be protected from the weather 
by an ornamental iron and glass covering, 


The city of Cleveland, Ohio, is the pioneer in a novel 
method of street-sweeping, which has been so successful 
that it will soon be copied elsewhere. There runs on an 
electric railroad a water-tank which sprinkles the whole 
street from the centre of the tracks to the pavements. 
Then comes a sweeper, impelled by a motor, and working 
a revolving brush 16 ft. long. This piles the dirt in a 
furrow close to the kerb, whence it can easily be carted 
away. The rate of progress of this electric sweeper 15 
seven miles an hour. 


A BIRMINGHAM correspondent writes :—'' The Birmingham 
Corporation scheme for bringing water from Mid-Wales 
has enormously exceeded the estimated expeaditure. The 
estimate for the first supply was £3,340,000, and for the 
completion of the scheme 3o years hence 7 6,600,000; 
including 15 per cent. for contingencies. Up to March 
last the expenditure was £ 3,456,000, and the total cost 0 
the first supply will probably amount to five and a-half 
millions, and it is thought that the whole undertaking will 
now cost at least eight millions.” 
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ARCHITECTS ARE DESIRED TO SPECIFY WILLESDEN 2-PLY. 


‘ne vest nderlining on the Market. 


Used by leading Architects. 
WILLESDEN PAPER AND САМУАВ WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, М.М. 


See next Issue. 
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2. TAKING ARCHITECTURE INTO СОМ. 
SIDERATION. 


Wis an architectural problem of magnitude presents 
itself in this country, involving, as not infrequently 
happens, the larger question of a redisposition of surround- 
ing streets and property, the architect's part in the 
scheme is usually confined to the design of the building or 
buildings, without regard to the street improvements to 
be effected. This is not as it ought to be, for the 
architectural considerations of such a project are farfrom 
being confined to one particular building or series of 
buildings—considerations which neither surveyors and 
engineers, nor municipal committees can adequately 
appreciate, nor properly take into account. 

Now, it seems to us that the procedure in dealing with the 
ио future grouping of Government buildings in 
Vashington City, U.S.A., furnisbes an excellent example 
of the riglıt method of bringing architectural criticism and 
advice duly to bear on the subject. The мау in which the 
question has been dealt with by Congress, 10 conjunction 
with the American Institute of Architects, is, in view of 
the Queen Victoria Memorial project, worthy of special 
mention just now. 
gress of the American Institute of Architects, held at 
Washington, that the question formed the subject of papers 
and a discussion, the idea being not so much to evolve a 
new and definite solution of the problem as to call attention 
to the original plan for the disposition and grouping of 
Government buildings, and the errors which had been 
committed in departing from such plan, and urging a 
return to its fundamental principles. It was also agreed 
by the Institute as a body that the best results could 
only be’ attained by the appointment of а commission 
composed of architects and landscape architects. A 
committee was then appointed to confer with Con- 
gress on the subject. The Senate of the district of 
Columbia on the 8th of March, 1901, passed a reso- 
lution empowering the Senate District Committee to 
employ experts to consider and draw up a scheme and 
report on a plan for the future improvement and develop- 
ment of the parks of the City of Washington. The Senate 
Committee acting upon this resolution invited the 
committee of the institute to meet a sub-committee of the 
Senate District Committee to confer upon the subject, in 
which also the Senate Committee included the ornamental 
approaches and statuary. Аз a result of this conference 
three architects were appointed —Mr. D. H. Burnham, of 
Chicago, (formerly architectural director of the World's 
Fair); Mr. L. Olmsted, junr., of Brookline, 
Massachussetts, and Mr. Charles Е. McKim, of New York 
City—to study and report upon the whole question. Their 
report, which is awaited with much interest and confidence, 
will be considered by the Senate District Committee, and 
be duly presented to Congress. This, we take it, is a wise 
procedure from an architectural point of view, and should, 
if not thwarted by untoward lay criticism in Congress, 
result in the evolving of a definite architectural scheme. 

We cannot help thinking it would have been greatly to 
the advantage of the Queen Victoria Memorial project if 
some general idea of a scheme for dealing with Buckingham 
Palace frontage and the opening out of the Mall into 
Charing Cross had been considered and determined before 
the question of architectural designs had been taken up. 
It seems to us that this might well have formed the subject 
of a conference between chosen representatives ot the 
Institute of British Architects and the Executive Com- 
mittee. Then, with the general lines of the scheme laid 
down, there should have been an open competition for the 
architectural and monumental portions of the project. Of 
course, in considering the general lines of the scheme it 
would have been open to the Committee and the Institute 
representatives to have taken into account any suggestions 
that they might have received, and which they considered 
of value. So far as we are able to judge, the five 


It was at the thirty-fourth annual con- | 
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architects who have sent in competitive designs 
were left singularly free of instruction or sug- 
gestion, and the couseqnence must inevitably be 


that we shall have several totally divergent schemes, 
upon the comparative merits of which only one architect 
—the President of the Institute of British Architects— 
will be called upon to give an opinion. 

Here, again, we feel that the great importance of the archi- 
tectural considerations has not been properly understood 
and acted upon. A more unsatisfactory tribunal, from an 
architectural point of view, than the Executive Committee 
there could scarcely ђе. There is too little really critical 
architectural, or artistic faculty represented upon it. Where- 
аз there ought to be at least three architects of really known 
and acknowledged reputation, and also two of our fore- 
most sculptors, upon the committee, or forming a little 
expert committee of themselves. Moreover, the considered 
opinion of these experts should have real weigbt in the 
final decision. (Of course we cannot say we at all expect 
such a wise course to be taken. We have not as yet in 
this country advanced so far in the artistic improve- 
ment of our cities and towns as to recognise the 
fact that architecture, and the architectural setting 
out of our streets and thoroughfares, is of really 
serious consequence. We are content for the most 
part to leave such results to the happy chances of an 
architectural competition, or the lucky inspiration which 
induces a building owner sometimes to employ an architect 
who really is an architect, and not simply an estate agent 
and surveyor. Such methods as these cannot lead to 
much success in the advancement of architectural art in 
the street. The true end of architecture must be more 
generally understood and appreciated before we can hope 
to make any great progress in the production of 
architectural quality in the general mass of building that 
makes up a city or town. | 
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. JOTTINGS FROM CARRARA. 
By HARRY HEMS. 


(Continued from June 28.) 


р my last it was mentioned that the journey between : 


Genoa and Avenza (the junction for Carrara), although 
only one of 71 miles, takes ordinary trains rather over five 
hours, and that something lke 50 tunnels were gone 
through en route. Asa matter of actual fact, [ find there 
are no less than 94 of these tmbutos (as the Italians call 
tunnels). Some of these are short, but many are very long 
indeed. At one place the train emerges from a tunnel, a 


station occurs at its very mouth, and less than бо yards | 


further on the engine buries itself into the bowels of the 
rock again. At Avenza there are the remains of an 
ancient and fine old castle, once tremendously strong, for 
what is left of it shows almost entirely solid masonry. 
Since my visit in 1864 much of the fabric has been 
pulled down—a vandalistic act that was happily stopped 
by the authorities some years ago. Curiously, this 
fortress, originally built by the seashore, is now almost a 
mile from the fitful Mediterranean—the water, since 


medieval times, having receded all that distance. The 


flat shore, in front of a village known as Marina (the 
nearest point tothe sea from Carrara), for three quarters 
of a mile or so in length, and fully quarter of one wide, is 
one gigantic marble yard. Here is to be found Carrara 


marble in all forms, from stacks of square tiles aud table . 
tops, memorials, &c., in stout packing cases, to blocks of 
‘They lay about in thousands, 
apparently higgle-de-piggley, and in bewildering con- - 


25 tons and upwards. 


fusion. Messrs. Walton, Gooddy, Cripps & Co., have 


recently erected themselves a goods shed here of rough ۰ 
brickwork, with light lifting gear overhead, in which they . 
store their finished work in innumerable packing cases . 
ready for shipment, and there are а few wooden shanties . 


scottered about used as offices, etc., by various exporters. 


One person more ambitious than the rest has erected an . 


endless band saw for cutting marble, and this at the time 
of my visit, was worked (?) by a brigand-looking, black- 


muzzled native, who lay asleep more than half his time by , 


the side of the blozk that he was cutting. With this ex- 
ception everything is done by manual labour, assisted by 
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and Monte d’Arni, both near Carrara. There are large 
olocks of Dove marble (quite as beautiful as their Derby- 
shire namesake) raised at Gragnana as well as at Castel- 
poggio, a village already named. I was also told that 
some excellent onyx blocks have recently been quarried at 
Monte d'Arni. The clear white marble, а favourite in 
England, known as Bainco P——, comes principally from 


Massa. - | | 
The men are paid once a fortnight. These bi-weekly 


droves of colossal, patient eyed, oxen, yoked together in 
pairs. There are literally hundreds of marble masons 
to be seen at work at Marina squaring up blocks with 
clawed chisels, and, to my mind, using much too small 
hammers. They wear nothing but shirt and trousers, and 
are nearly all as bare-footed as are the Irish peasants in 
the bogs of Galway. Itis the first time in my life—to my 
personal recollection—that I ever saw stonemasons amidst 
mountains of chips, working like niggers, bare-footed, and, 
I confess the sight did not seem a creditable one. | 
Аз Г mentioned just now, the shore at Marina is quite 
level, and all cargo loading has to be done from a couple 
of roughly constructed wooden piers, upon each of which 
are double tracks of railway metals laid in particularly 
primitive fashion. One pier has a couple of hand-power 
cranes upon it, and the other had four, but one has broken 
away at the base, and so only three remain. Small lighters 
take the blocks on board here, and convey them to Leg- 
horn, some 40 miles :farther south, from which port they 
are shipped, we are assured, to all parts of the world. At 
the same time, if the hundreds of packing cases of worked 
stuff I saw lying about be any fair indication of which way 
the wind blows, a very large proportion of these shipments 
find their way—at least in the first instance—to Great 
Britain. Certainly, five-sixths of the consignments I 
looked at were addressed to either London, Bristol, 
or Liverpool. Marina has few, yea, no attractions 
for anyone not in the marble trade. To those, however, 
whom business or inclination leads them there, capital 
accommodation will be found at the Trattoriae Fias. 
chetteria di Bogazzi Domenico, the one decent place of 
accommodation, and a most comfortable hostel, where a 
far better bedroom (commanding a fine sea-view) may be 
had for 14 lira (15 pence), than the expenditure of 7s. 6d. 
would procure in London. Inthelazy moments of the early 
morning the walls and ceilings of Italian bedrooms will 
always be found well worthy of study. Wall-papers are 
seldom used, plaster *' centreings ' and cornices practically 
never. Walls and ceilings alike are painted and stencilled, 
and,eveninthehumblest osfería,are a constant and ever varied 
study and source of delight to the artistic eye. It may be 
remarked here, the ceilings are not always whitewashed. 
They are finished the ди! grey colour of the plaster, left 
rough on face. Then they are painted in distemper, and 
so cleverly that it is often hard to tell whether the work 
is in the flat or not. This is particularly the case with the 
cornice moulds, which have their shadows so realistically 
painted that from the ground it is quite impossible to tell 
whether the cornices in question are not in plaster, or 
simply painted. There is a case in point in the room in 
which these lines are written. I know there is no actual 
cornice at all, and yet, as I look up, the eye is so tho- 
roughly deceived by the painted one that 1 could declare 
it was fixed there in the round. What a grand practical 
lesson it would be for our average house-painters and 
decorators if they would give themselves a month—not in 
the cathedrals, churches, and public buildings of Italy—- 
but studying the ordinary class of domestic house decora- 
tion to be found there. They could not fail to derive 
immense practical benefit by the experience. The floors of 
nearly all rooms in Italy, in the ordinary run of houses, 
are tiled. | 
Wages are very low in Carrara and Massa. These 
places are separated about five or six miles from each 
other, and are connected by ап excellent road that goes 
up and through the pass and over the mountain that 
separates them. Massa is the principal city of the two, 
although somewhat the smaller. The road in question is 
a most lovely one, rising from Carrara by inclined plains, 
through fertile mounts of olive, and long ere Massa is reached, 
opening out a panorama СІ sea and land so beautiful that 
the human eye fairly dances with delight. Carrara, with 
Massa, Seravezra, Arni, Stazrema, and Pietrasanta, neigh- 
bouring villages, has unitedly, a population of nearly 66,000 
souls, of whom, generally speaking, the whole male popu- 
lation are actively engaged in the marble industry. The 
actual number of quarries are, to the outsider, practically 
innumerable ; I am assured they exceed six hundred. Of 
course, by far the greater portion of the marble raised is 
what is generally known as Sicilian—the hard white with 
blue veins. Statuary blocks are seen in much smaller 
quantities. There are also some fine coloured marbles 
obtained in the neighbourhood. I saw some excellent red 
blocks at Castelpoggio, and black and gold ones at Foce 


world are rather thirsty souls. Italian ones appear to in- 
herit the same characteristics. But the wine of the 
country seems to have quite a different effect upon the 
inhabitants of the “sunny South” to what beer has in our 
own more northern land. Drunken masons in England, 


as time goes on, they cuddle each other like schoolgirls, 
and shout as if each and every one was under the con- 
viction that all the world was deaf, save and except their 
own selves. In this they remind me of the Cave Dwellers 
I have seen in the Canara Islands, who live in subter- 
raneous dwellings inthe mountains, and are accustomed to 
hold converse with each other from hill-top to hill-top 
across the valleys by whistling a series of shrill notes. The 
late Bishop of Newcastle, who was musically inclined, once 
told me he got one ofthese sturdy mountaineers to whistle 
а note or two in his ear—he was curious to learn them. 
But the man only blew one—that was quite enough. 
Indeed, it had such an effect upon his lordship, that he was 
stone-deaf for а morth afterwards. 

Messrs. Walton, Gooddy, Cripps & Company, appear to 
be by far the largest employers of labour in Carrara. They 
were really two good, substantial firms, but recently have 
united together. The senior and late Mr. Walton, was 
one ofthe most highly respected inhabitants of Carrara 
for something like half-a-century, and I have, personally, 
very grateful and pleasant remembrances of this good 
hearted gentleman, when I was at Carrara nearly 40 years 
ago. In the large new mason's shop, which the firm have 


all together. I never remember seeing so many hewers 


in some of the great yards attached to the Eastern quar- 
ries in the United States of America. Much ofthe polish- 
ing is done against the wall on one side of this great shop. 
All machinery is: worked by water power. The cutting 
sand comes from Lucca. 

The studios in Carrara, where .artistic work is done, 
are numberless. They are all built on the same plan, 
each with big continuous doorways, or arcades, opening 
out to the street. They have no north top-lights. Many 
of the small masters are simply little better than machines. 
They have a set of stock models upon their shelves, and 
these are produced and re-produced over and over again 
in marble. No original modelling is ever attempted in 
these third-rate studios—their owners are content to go on 
hammering away at the same sort of thing for ever, or as 
long as the demand exists. Pointing machines are very 
primitive, and nearly all home made. The drill is a great 
friend and help in finishing work, and small boys are kept 
to run the cords of the drills, whilst a more experienced 
hand guides the implement itself upon the actual marble. 

In some of the studios, most excellent work is in 
progress. Signor Adriatico Froli is, for instance, amongst 
others, doing some clever work, and his figure-modelling is 
delightful. At Signor Ferdinando's “ Laboratoria di 
Architettura Ornamentale” I saw some capital work, in 

ure statuary marble, in hand for one of England's best- 
kaowa architects; and some admirable figure-work is also 
being produced by Professor Cav. Aleesandro Lazzerini. 

In the Piazza delle Academia, is the R. Academia di 
Belle Arti. I had several opportunities for going over this 
fine school of art, and of examining the capital work pro- 
duced by the students. The clay used is somewhat 
darker and finer than is our own modelling clay. 16 5 
mostly found in beds near Rome, but some of it comes 
from the neighbourhood of Florence. It is all known, 
however, as Roman clay. The drapery upon the lay 
figures for students’ study was, in every instance, ex- 
quisitely hung. There is a large room—the school was 
formerly an ancient palace of great extent and beauty—in 
which the successful works cf old pupils who have 
gained “scholarship”? for Rome are preserved. They 


Saturdays are noisy evenings—stonemasons all over the. 


when excited, generally fight. At Carrara, upon pay night, 


put up not far from the railway station, there could scarcely ` 
have been far less than 150 marble masons at work, | 


of stone toiling at one and the same time, save, perhaps, | 
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appear to usually take the form of panel studies, in high 
relief from the antique, and some date from so long ago as 
A.D. 1820. Many of the students are exceedingly hard 
working. These young fellows toil away from early on 
Monday morning until late on Saturday night, hammering 
hard in their masters' studios, and then spend the greater 
part of Sunday modelling at the school from the antique. 

Many readers will remember pleasantly the name of 
Professor Ratti Adriano, who, a native of Carrara, was 
prominently connected with the Italian Exhibition some 
few years ago in London, He is now hard at work at 
home again, and has a young son, Close upon twenty years 
of age, who is apparently following worthilyin his father’s 
profession. But—and here comes in the terrible hardship 
of universal conscription !—this month he has to leave his 
blouse, his chisels, and his hammer- to say nothing of his 
home!—and become a soldier for two years. Further, 
after that he will be liable for military service until he is 
forty-one years old. What a pull back for a plodding 
young man. 


The above notes were written at Carrara a week or so 
ago. To-day, after spending a happy and useful season 
in Italy, I find myself on the Island of Corsica—that 
“ beautiful isle of the sea ” where the great Napoleon first 
saw light in a.D. 1768—and where banditti are still 
supposed to roam the mountains at large. Napoleon's 
name, like that of Alexander’s, will liye for ever. The 
brigands of sunny Corsica at the present moment exist only 
upon pictorial postcards! 

Hotel de l'Univers, Bastia, Corsica, 


July 9, 1901. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


Memorial in London met at St. James's Palace on the 

inst., when the designs submitted by Dr. Rowand 
Anderson, R.S.A., Sir Thomas Drew, R.H.A., Мг. Ernest 
George, Mr. Т. С. Jackson, R.A., and Mr. Aston Webb, 
A.R.A, were inspected and considered, though of course 
only in a preliminary sort of way. Besides the designs 
thus specially invited other suggestions and proposals came 
before the Committee though presumably not of the nature 
of actual designs, which would have been manifestly un- 


uc Executive Committee of the Queen Victoria 
4t 


fair to the invitel competitors. The Committee, after 
sitting a considerable time, adjourned till Wednesday in ` 


this week when a further sitting was held, the King having 
in the meantime, it is stated, visited St. James's Palace 
and inspected the competitive designs. ОҒ course, no 
decision is likely to be arrived at for some little time, and 
it is to be hoped that an opportunity for a public view 
of the designs will be afforded before such decision is 
arrived at, The public are subscribing the funds, and it is 
but right they should have some voice in the matter. 


IN its comments upon the architectural work exhibited at 
this year’s Royal Academy, the Times, in alluding to Mr. 
Koch's desiga for Government Offices, Zurich (1536), 
remarks that it is “ a really beautiful drawing,' and adds— 
“In studying it we are once more obliged to confess that 
in the higher qualities of architectural draughtsmanship 
foreign architects frequently surpass us.” Our contem- 
porary is quite welcome to its general opinion as to the 
superiority of foreign draughtsmanship over English, but, 
in this case at any rate, it speaks without the book, for the 
drawing it refers to was made by Mr. T. Raffles Davison. 
50 that there was no obligation to again confess the sur- 
passing excellence of foreign architectural draughtsman- 
ship. Neither, apparently, has there been any obligation 
upon the Times to admit its error, and give credit where 
credit was due! 


Тнат accomplished artist, A. М. Roussoff, is again de- 
lighting his admirers by a collection of 43 water-colour 
drawings of Venice at the Fine Art Society. Several of 
these illustrate the capacity of the old builders for making 
even the simplest form of bridge pleasing. 


VIVIDLY interesting were the 45 water-colour drawings by 
Miss E. Fortescue-Brickdale, shown at Messrs, Dow- 
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deswells. Besides their charm of drawing and colour, 
these wonderfully able drawings were full of keen 
human interest, and we are not surprised to find that all of 
them were speedily sold. We shall look forward with 
much interest to another similar exhibition. 


— и 


THE arrangements which were being made by the Society 
of Architects for a visit to Oxford on the 27th inst. are 
cancelled, owing to insufficient names having been 
received. 


Mr. ArTHUR Т. Botton, A.R.I.B.A.; has been appointed 
Master of the Architectural Association Day School, 
which will be opened at 56, Great Marlborough Street, W., 
in October next. An assistant-master is advertised for 
in our advertisement columns to-day. Particulars 
concerning which appointment will be forwarded by 
the Secretary of the Association on receipt of stamped 
addressed envelope. | 


THE Architectural Association Travelling Studentship has 
been won by Mr. ]. E. Forbes ; a second prize of £5 being 


awarded to Mr. L. G. Detmar. 


THE annual excursion of the Architectural Association 
commences on Monday, July 22nd, the headquarters being 
at Cirencester. Amongst the places already arranged to 
be visited are :—Northleach, Stowell Park, Chedworth, 
with its Roman Villa and Museum, Edgeworth Manor, 
Wishanger Manor, L piatt Park, Doughton, Malmesbury 
Abbey and Town, Charlton Park, Beverstone Castle, 


Chavenage, Tetbury Town, Bibury Court, and Ablington 
Manor. 


In support of an appeal for funds for the further restora. 
tion work at St, David's Cathedral, made by Dean Howell, 
Mr. John Oldrid Scott, F .S.A., the architect, points out 
what has already been done through Dean Howell’s efforts. 
He says :—“ The beautiful Lady Chapel, which ‘has for so 
many years been roofless and all but ruinous, has now 
been brought back to the condition it was in before Bishop 
Vaughan's groined ceiling was destroyed. The vaulting 
has been replaced, and a good roof added. The parapets 
and pinnacles have been restored, the windows glazed, 
and a suitable pavement laid. Bishop Martyn's fine 
monument on the south side has been rescued from ruin, 
and the chapel sufficiently furnished so that it can once 
more be used as a part ofthe cathedral. The ante-chapel 
has at the same time been paved and repaired. Unhap- 
pily, the north and south aisles, which form the соп. 
necting link with the cathedral, are still exposed to the 
weather, and' must remain so till sufficient funds can be 
found to enable us to replace their roofs and stone groining. 
Other parts of the cathedral also call loudly for repair, 
but it is impossible to believe that that call will long be 
in vain, for no building is more loved by those who know 
its wonderful beauty, while its very remoteness, far away 
among the Pembrokeshire hills, adds pathos to the appeal 
which is made on its behalf.” 


Мк. BasiL CHAMPNEYS prepared a design for a lodge for 
Mansfield College, Oxford, some years ago, but hitherto it 
bas not been carried out. Now, however, Sir W. H. Wills, 
Bart., has offered £1,000 towards the cost of the work, so 
Mr. Champney's design will be built. 

THE '' Notes оп the Life of Thomas Rickman, F.S.A., 
architect, by Мг. Т. М. Rickman, 7 .S. А 4 his son (London: 
George J. W. Pitman), will be of interest, as giving some 
account of the life and work of the well-known author of 
“Ар Attempt to discriminate the Styles of English Archi- 


tecture, 1815 to 1881.”, The notes of the life of Mr. 


Rickman, senior, are extracted from his original diaries. 
The author compares the various published editions of the 
essay, and gives notes on the variations to be found among 
them. The work has undergone no serious alteration 
since its first publication. ES 


THE annual exhibition of students' work at the L.C.C. 
Central School of Arts and Crafts School, 316, Regent 
Street, W., will be opened to the public free next Monday, 
July 15th, and throughout the week, from 10 to 8.30 daily. 

uring the fifth session, now closed, more than 700 
individual students have been in attendance, mostly 
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journeymen or apprentices in artistic trades. The work to 
be exhibited comprises bookbinding, stained glass, 
enamelling, silversmiths’, goldsmiths’ and jewellers' work, 
chasing engraving, moulding and casting іп metal, wood- 


Carving and gilding, writing and illumination, embroidery, 
lithography, woodcuts in colour, architectural design, 


furniture design, cabinet. work and wood-inlaying, drawing, 
modelling, and designs for various processes. It will be 
remembered that a site for a new building was recently 
allotted by the London County Council for this very 
successful school, which has quite outgrown the present 


temporary premises. 


In the House of Commons on the 5th inst. Mr. H. Hob- 
house asked the President of the Local Government Board 
if in framing model regulations for buildings in the rural 
districts his Board would prescribe any and what minimum 
height for the rooms in such buildings. Mr. Long, in reply, 
said that the model regulations which were now ready for 
issue did not prescribe any minimum height for rooms. 
The model, however, was not intended to preclude the 
adoption of further provisions on such subjects as that 
referred to where such were found to be necessary, and a 
statement to tbis effect had been inserted in the memoran- 
dum prefixed to the model. 


In the House of Lords on Monday evening it was agreed 
to appoint a Select Committee, to join with a committee of 
the Commons to consider the question of the displace- 
ment of the working classes under powers conferred by 
private and local Bilis and Provisional Order Confirmation 
Bills, and of securing their rehousing. 


Тне British Congress on Tuberculosis for the Prevention 
of Consumption, will be opened on Monday, шу 22. It 
will beinaugurated by the president, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, on behalf ofthe King, who is patron of the con- 
gress. The headquarters of the congress are at the 
Queen’s Hall, but the opening meeting will take place in 
St. James's Hall, Piccadilly, at 3 o'clock on the 22nd inst., 
and two other general meetings will be held at the same 
place and hour on July 23 and July 24. On July 25 a 
fourth general meeting will be held in tbe Queen's Hall, 
where, on the following dav, the congress will be closed by 
a final general meeting. There are to be four sections of 
the congress. Section I. will be the State and’ municipal 
section, and will meet daily at St. George's Hall, Langham 
Place. Section Il is to deal with medicine, {including 
climatology, and its meetings will be held in the large ball 
of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society, 20, 
Hanover Square. Section III., for pathology, including 
bacteriology, will meet at the Queen’s Hall; and Section 
IV., the veterinary section, will hold its meetings in tlie 
Marlborough Hall, adjoining the Polytechnic, Regent 
Street. There will be a museum in connection with the 
congress of the architectural section, of which Mr, Thos. 
W. Cutler, F.R.I.B.A., is the hon. secretary, and this will 
be located at the Queen's Hall, and be open daily. 


EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS has been bequeathed to the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art at New York by the late Mr. Jacob 
S. Rogers, the American locomotive builder. This is 
described as the largest sum ever bequeathed for such an 
object. Proceedings to set aside the will have already 
been begun by the deceased's relatives. 1f the endow- 
ment is sustained the Metropolitan Museum of Art would 
rank next to the British Museum, 


Tue Ceramicand Art Collector's Society has recently been 
formed with the object of bringing together private col- 
lectors of objects of art, and to spread the knowledge of an 
intelligent interest in the same. By means of meetings. 
mutual intercourse, etc., it is hoped that an influence will 
be exerted which will tend both to widen cultivation of 
the beautiful in design, colour, and workmanship, and to a 
marked improvement in tbe art of the home which has 
been at a very low ebb during the latter half of the last 
century. The hon. secretary is Miss Maud Samuda, of 
32, Albion Street, Hyde Park, and the officers for the 
ensuing year were elected at the first regular meeting. 


Dr. مخ‎ ANDERSON, the medical officer of health for. 
Blackpool, has received the appointment of medical officer 
of health for Capetown at a salary of £1,500 a year. 
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The Gas Committee of the Birmingham Corporation have 
just completed the coal contracts for the ensuing year. 
The quantity to be purchased is upwards of 1,000,000 tons, 
and compared with last year the committee will effect a 
saving of about £100,000. There will be no reduction in 
the price of gas, as the fall in residuals wili counterbalance 


any gain obtained from the reduction in the price ۶ 


fuel. 
AR و‎ ТЕЦ 
A MODERN VIEW OF LONDON CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE,—XXIII. 


Ву T. Е. BUMPUS. 
(Contimued from page 2.) 


Б 15 necessary to go back а few years in our history in 
| order to trace that of one of the most singular churches 
built in London during the Gothic Revival Movement— 
All Saints’, Kensington Park, the first contribution of 
из architect—the late William White, F.S.A.—to the 
ecclesiology of the metropolis. 

АП Saints' was begun about the year 1852, through the 
munificence of Rev. Dr. Walker, of St. Columb Major, 
Cornwall, upon whose church it was to a certain extent 
modelled; but the structure, which cost upwards of 
£ 20,000, is only a fragment of a grand scheme conceived 
by its founder, viz, a group of collegiate buildings, all 
designed on a scale of much size and dignity. Pecuniary 
difficulties, however, precluded the realisation of this 
noble idea, and upon the completion of the main fabric of 
the church, about 1855, the works came to a standstill, 
the building being lett unglazed and isolated, in fact, a 
mere shell, until towards the end of 1860, when it was 
completed and fitted up under the direction of a civil 
engineer, the brother of a former vicar, the Rev. John 
Light, and consecrated on April gth, 1861. Deficient in 
taste as the completion of All Saints’ Church was, evident 
in some strange painting and in the glazing of the clerestory 
windows (since happily removed), it is pleasing to record 
that the religious and ritual idea on which this noble 
church was planned by its founder and architect was not 


crossed by those into whose hands it fell, and by whom it 


was rescued from threatened ruin, for it has ever since 
sustained a reputation for the dignity of its services, which, 
to a certain extent militated against by the abominable 
“pew system,” have ever been carried out upon the best, 
if not the most advanced, Church lines, | 

Although conceived by its architect in the very pure and 
bold English Decorated style of the latter part ofthe 13th 
century, All Saints', Kensington Park, presents severly 
striking departures from English medizval precedent, 
observable chiefly in the steeple; in the treatment of 
the nave arcade, which is borne upon rather low quad- 
rupled shafts of Devonshire marble; and in the clerestory, 
where we have four trefoil-headed and plate-traceried 
lancets beneath a containing arch. It may, therefore, not 
inappropriately be said to bracket the imitative and 
original phases of the Movement. The plan embraces a 
clerestoried nave of four wide bays, with rather flat-roofed 
aisles and southern porch, chancel also with aisles, and 
square ended sanctuary, whose grand five-light window 
was copied from the well-known example at Temple 
Balsall—indeed, that prototype was a favourite of Mr. 
White's. There are transepts in the last bay of the nave, 
but they can hardly be regarded as such, gabling as they 
do from the nave roof at a much lower leve!, and pro- 
jecting in a manner only sufficient to impart variety to, 
and to break up the external outline. 6-ШІ they cause the 
pile to assume an air of much greater dimension than it 
really has. 

It is the tower of All Saints’ Church which offers the 
chief attraction to the visitor, as much by its loftiness as 
by the singularity of much of its detail, and by the moderate 
use of natural polychromy, chiefly in the surmounting 
octagonal portion. Placed at the west end, and opening 
into the nave by an arch of singular grace, this steeple, 
to a great height above the nave roof, is carried up square, 
having a bold buttress terminating in an octagonal turret 
at each angle. This is surmounted by a belfry also octa- 
gonal connected with the turrets by flying buttresses, and 
intended by the architect to support a spire, a feature 
which from the proximity of the tower to the pavement 
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can never become an accomplished fact except in wood 
and tile work or some other light material. Even in its 
present incomplete state, this western tower of All Saints', 
Kensington Park, is a noble object, its outline recalling to 
those conversant with the architecture of Belgium, that of 


| St. Bavon at Ghent. 


Built both externally and within of smooth hewn ashlar, 
relieved judiciously by bands of pale red, All Saints”, 
Notting Hill, may be cited as one of the earliest London 
churches to demonstrate constructional polychromy. 
It is not what would be called a large church in 
the common acceptance of the term. Yet the architect 
has contrived to secure for it internally an appearance of 
great size. This has been effected in some degree by the 


manner in which Mr. White continued his nave arches 


across the entrance to the transepts, thus imparting an air 
of much greater length, while an extraordinarily clever and 
picturesque feature is the open arcade (in continuance of 
the clerestory) above these arches, suggested perhaps by 
that in the cathedral at Lucca, but for which precedent 
exists in a somewhat rude form in the church of Tideswell, 
commonly called “Тһе Cathedral of the Peak.” The low 


ALL Saints’, KENSINGTON PARK, FROM THE S.E. 
Win. White, F.8.A.., Architect (1852-55). 


pitch of the chancel arch may also have something to do 
with this. 

The peculiar fenestration of the northern aisle and 
transept, deserving attention, is accounted for by the fact 
that the southern walk of the cloister of the projected 
group of collegiate buildings was designed to abut against 
this side of the church. 

The windows, therefore— plate traceried ones of ‚two 
lights each—are placed high up in the wall, and interiorly 
appear through arches borne on slender attached shafts ; 
but the whole of this side of the church is much disfigured 
by the strange painting, and by the motley collection 
of stained glass which has been allowed to slip 
into the pretty series of windows lighting it. The northern 
transept was designed by the architect for the reception of 
the organ, and fenestrated accordingly with a fine rose 
window only ; but upon the resumption ofthe works 1860- 
1861, the instrument (by Gray € Davison) was perversely 
built upon a loft in the opposite transept, completely 
obscuring its fine four-light window. Within the last few 
years the organ has been removed, not, however, to the 
position originally intended for it, but to the north aisle of 
the chancel, much to its detriment, one would fancy, both 
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from an acoustic and zsthetic point of view. It blocks up 
this beautiful aisle most cruelly, and does away completely 
with that air of unencumbered spaciousness that the chancel 
whilom presented. The window emancipated by the removal 
ot the organ has been filled with stained glass representing 
English saints by Worrall, upon which it is impossible to 
bestow unqualified commendation. The vestings and 
general attitude of the figures are good, but the tinctures 
are thin aod washy and the accessories poor. Cox’s glass 
in the south aisle, above the western door, and in the 
north and south windows of the sanctuary, where are 
large figures very Durer-esque in feeling, runs into the 
opposite extreme, the colours being of great richness, but 
for the style of church insufficiently brilliant. It cannot 
be pronounced good, but it is, in some respects, preferable 
to what has since been put up. The great eastern 
window by Alexander Gibbs, inserted about 1872, is a 
remarkably fine piece of vitreous decoration, but anything 
worse than the “Munich” glass which fills the east 
window of the south chancel aisle can hardly be imagined. 
It is much to be regretted, too, that the cills of many of 
the windows in this church should be disfigured by fulsome 
inscriptions, apparently 

meds ст executed in tile-work. 
Under successive in- 
cumbents much has been 
done to improve and 
beautify the Sanctuary 
of ET m A ins 
by Holiday, upon the 
cast wall, A the left of 
the altar, and represent- 
ing the “ Annunciation,” 
was executed about 1871. 
It was not only highly 
praised by Eastlake in 
his “History of the 
Gothic Revival,” as just 
hitting the happy mean 
` between the ultra-archaic 
on the one hand and the 
over-refined or natural- 
istic on the other, but an 
engraving of it was se- 
lected by him to form the 
frontispiece to that work. 
Other frescoes were sub- 
sequently executed on 
the eastern wall by the 
same hand, and in the 
spripg of 1878 an alabas- 
ter reredos of great beauty 
from the chisel of Earp, 
on a motif supplied by 
Mr. G. E. Street, R.A., 
and very similar to the 
altar-piece in All Saints’, 
Clifton, was completed. 
It represents Our Lord 


seated above the Angel of the Resurrection, vested in an 


- =e- مھ‎ . - 


alb, with crossed stole and cope, and with the pierced | 


Hands stretched out to bless, while on either side, though 
on a lower platform, are, standing and sitting, figures from 
the Old and New Testaments. A wooden baldachin has 
since been added, with good etfect, to this reredos, and 
before it the Seven Lamps have been suspended. The 
south chancel-arch has some fair grille work, but а 
tall, light screen at the entrance to the chancel is still 
among the desiderata. Such an addition would greatly 
improve the view of the interior from the west, besides 
imparting an appearance of much greater length. 


(To be continued.) 


Mr. ALFRED Нвугвтт, J.P., of the Wigan Coal and 
Iron Company, Limited, has given a donation of گر‎ 5,000, in 
addition to previous donations amounting to close upon 
£1,000, to the Wigan and District Technical College fund, 
to which £37,000 has already been subscribed out of the 
£56,000 required. The building is approaching com- 


pletion. 
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illustrated this well thought out design. 


Е. N. Spon, 125, Strand. It has been greatly enlarged 
and thoroughly revised and brought up to date; and deals 


"Ру civil engineers and surveyors in the field. The instru- 


areas etc., have been described in Mr. Stanley's work on 


. which this is intended as the complement. 


practical book, that is to say, it has been evolved during 


questions and difficulties as they actually arose. Hence 


find it missing, is much less likely to be again inflicted 


gives one food for reflection. 


the centre. 
‘of Hipparchus, Ptolemy, Alhazen, and of his own instru- 


‚word, says Mr. Stanley, probably derived from theodicen, 
‚taken in the sense of perfection, as being the most perfect 


instrument. 


.1686 appeared the first treatise оп mine surveying. The 
introduction of the achromatic telescope by John Dollond, 
about 1760, practically perfected the theodolite. And so 


‘metry " was read before the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
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ООК ILLUSTRATIONS. subtense diaphragm. By this distances may be taken in 
the horizontal plane for land of any inclination without 
alter-calculation. Another is a simple form of adjustment 
for level tubes, having the advantages of solidity and of 
reducing the level fixings to five pieces, including screws, 
instead of the usual dozen or more. ۰ The arrangement for 
mounting a light small camera upon the telescope of a 
theodolite is novel and important. The new model transit 
theodolite is more rigid and durable, and less liable to be 
put out of adjustment. The “Railway Theodolite ” 
brought out last year is admirable, but the limited space 
at my command prevents me from attempting even to 
mention all the good things, old and new. 
The book is most useful, and the large, clear type and, 
for the most part, excellent illustrations, enhance its 
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FRENCH STUDIES. 
BY C. WONTNER SMITH. 
HESE excellent sketches are reproduced from a series 
of studies in France by Mr. Wontner Smith. 
GRISSELL MEDAL PRIZE DESIGN, 19oo. 
| _ BY CHAS. E. VARNDELL, A.R.LB.A. 
‚ We are sorry we cannot publish all the drawings which 


— 
value. 
SURVEYING AND LEVELLING INSTRU- —— un 
| МЕМТ$. 7 | 
GLASGOW AND THE HOUSING QUESTION. 


By CHAS. E. GRITTON, А.М.Іхѕт.С.Е. 
THE third edition of “Surveying and Levelling 
Instruments,” theoretically and practically described 


by the well-known manufacturing optician and author, 
William Ford Stanley, has just been published by E. & 


T is difficult, without making an actual survey, remarks 
Mr. Peter Fyfe, chief sanitary. inspector of Glasgow, 
in concluding a paper recently read by him on the subject, 
tosay what is immediately required in this city in the way 
of sanitary houses for the decent poor. I am quite safe, 
however, in stating that not less than 2,000 one and two- 
apartment houses should be erected with as little delay as 
possible upon light and airy situations and convenient to 
the city. These should be erected in blocks, on somewhat 
similar lines to those recently built.by the Corporation at 
Haghill, where £14,425 was spent in providing 153 
labourers’ dwellings. This would involve a cost of 
۶ 160,۵00 for building, and would accommodate, at our 
present standard of occupancy (400 cubic feet per adult), 
12,974 persons over ten yearsof age. It would necessitate 
the purchase of 42,240 square yards or thereby of land, 
which, taking the average cost at 105. per yard, would 
cause the expenditure of £21,120 more. 

The total sum, therefore, in land at 105. per yard, and 
the necessary buildings of four storeys in height, with 
ample yard space behind, would come out at about 
£201,120. 

Were such a scheme put in hand and completed, say, 
within the next five years, a beginning could be made in 
earnest with the condemnation and destruction of 
insanitary back blocks, which at the present time is quite 
impracticable. In no other way dare we attempt to 
relieve the present congestion. Glasgow will not, I trust, 
fall into the mistake of London, particularly in her Boun- 
dary Street Area Scheme, whereby 5,719 persons were to 
be displaced—2,000 immediately, and before any new 
accommodation was provided for them. The result was 
the scattering of this great number of low-class tenants to 
find such accommodation as they best could in the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood, and, as 1 am informed, in the 
overcrowding of the district. 

This putting of the cart before the horse is always to be 
deprecated. It is easy to range within a half-mile radius 
of a scheme in the city, count the number of vacant 
houses within that circular mile, and state, ‘‘ Yes, there 
are so-and-so vacant houses ; go on with the demolition.” 
That is not the question. If there be not a sufficiency of 
houses of the size and the rental demanded by those to be 
displaced within a reasonable distance, then the demolition 
should not be sanctioned until there is, or until, by the 
erection of new buildings, a sufficient number of suitable 
dwellings have been erected. 

There are other lessons to be learned of the gravest 
importance from a survey of working-class buildings 10 
the English Metropolis, where, I regret to say, land seems 
to be so expensive as to have caused back lands to be 
recently built, which cannot be considered to contain, in the 
lower flats, healthy dwellings for the people. One immense 
block I visited, containing five storeys and attics, stands 
only 36 feet behind a similar structure facing the street, 
In Glasgow I trust such а thing could not happen, not- 
withstanding the relaxation which is permissible under 
the Building Regulations Act in the case of blocks of 
dwellings for the working classes. 

The houses in such blocks should be of a fair size. The 
cramping down of rooms, as we find can evidently be 
accomplished in London, to 13 ft. by 11 ft. by 8ft. біп. for the 
kitchen, and 13 ft. by 8 ft. by 8 ft. 6 in. for the bedroom, 


in a lucid manner with the construction, qualities, selec- 
tion, preservation, uses and adjustments of appliances used 


ments described in these pages are chiefly limited to those 
for use outdoors. Those for drawing, the calculation of 


" Drawing Instruments” (now in Seventh Edition), to 


The book is based upon what has always seemed 
to me to be the perfect plan for producing a really useful, 


many years (nearly half a century) from notes taken of 


the painful experience of so many of us who search book 
after book for some special item of information, only to 


upon us in using this book than in most cases. 
How many of those daily using such instruments ever 
consider, I wonder, how great is their antiquity? The 
historical sketch, of which Chapter I. 15 partly made up, 
For instance, there exists in 
Turin a papyrus giving the plan of a gold mine of about 
1,400 B.C. Probably the earliest surveying instru- 
ment of which record remains is the diopter of Hero of 
Alexandria, about 130 в.с. In the astrolabe of Hippar- 
chus we have a divided quadrant of a circle sighted from 
In Tycho Brahé's Astronomica Instaurata 


Mechanica, 1598, are descriptions and views of the astrolabe 


ments, In his Pantometrie, in 1571, Thomas Digges 
described the theodolitus—the origin of the theodolite, a 


After. 1600 came Edmund Gunter, who 


invented the slide rule, sector, and chain of 100 links. In 


on, up to 1887, when B. Н. Brough’s paper on “ Тасћео- 


Other chapters treat of the telescope and the magnetic 


compass as parts of surveying instruments (the latter 
also separately): levels; staves; division of the circle, 
and methods employed in taking angles; theodolites ; 
specialities in modern forms of transit; theodolites ia 
which the transit principle is not employed ; large theodo- 
lites used only for geodetic surveys; mine surveying 
instruments; instruments (4) to measure subtense or 
tangential angles to ascertain distances ; (0) made especially 
for facility of taking inclinations; and (c) of reflection ; 
raphic surveying instruments; instruments for measuring 
and, etc. ; observation stations; measurement of altitudes 
by differences of atmospheric pressure; and miscellaneous 
appliances and accessories. 

The exceedingly concise reference to the testing of 
cement, on p. 536, will amuse those used to such tests. 

Among the new things perhaps the cleverest is Stanley's 
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ог a total of 2,099 cubic feet in two-apartment houses, 
:should by no means be encouraged. 1 find that there such 
houses are let by the County Council at 5s. per week, or 
‚ £13 рег annum; whereas, in Glasgow, our Corporation 
give a two-apartment house of 3,500 cubic feet for Хто 
per aunum, ог 35 то4. per week. | 

Of course, we all must admit, 1 think, that the much 
maligned one-apartment house is, in all large cities, ап 
absolute necessity, but it should contain not less than 
1,600 cubic feet of free air-space, and should not be rented 
at more than 13 charged by our Improvement Trust for 
. 1,800 cubic feet, viz., 25. 21d. per week, ог {5 145. ۰ 
per annum (water and stair gas included), which comes in 
at about one-tenth of the unskilled labourer's wage. 

Compare this with the “Culham” single-apartment 
dwellings of the London County Council on the Boundary 
Street Area, with an air-space of about 1,324 cubic feet, 
and a rental of 35. 6d. per week, ог Z9 2s. yearly. Un- 
skilled labourers in London at these charges, and adopt- 
ing our basis of his rent being at a tenth of his wage, 
would require to earn 355. weekly. I do not know what 
ће earns there, but 1 am certain it does not amount to the 
sum named, so that either he is not to be found at all in 
the Council's single apartments on that area, or he is 
paying more nearly one-sixth than one-tenth of his earn- 
ings in rent for his small apartment. 

That is, I contend, not as it should be. So long as 
Glasgow can house her labourers, as she has shown she 
can do, in a roomy and sanitary house at or near a tenth 
of their average income, and leave a small surplus for 
sinking fund and reserve, she shall require no aid from 
{һе imperial exchequer, and, that being so, she shall not 
only feel independent of such aid, but will be in a position 
to oppose the appropriation of State funds to such a pur- 
pose in London or other populous centres, where either 
the land or other commodities are so inflated in value as 
to render there a solution of the housing problem insoluble 
without recourse to country situation and cheap work- 
men's trains. 

Now, before closing my remarks, permit me to say a 
few words upon the important question of housing the 
poorer classes in country districts. The ostensible reason 
for this is, of course, to escape from the payment of dear 
land, and the consequent burden which dear land puts 
upon the rents payable by the poor. My experience 
among the poor drives me to the conclusion that they do 
not wished to be housed in the country, but in the city, 
near their work, and near the bustle and excitement of life. 
1 feel bound to state this, however much 1 may sympa- 
thise with the common idea that the segregation of the 
poor is in their own interest and in the interest of the 
whole community. 

By building a good, substantial, four-storey block of 
workmen's dwellings upon ground costing 305. per square 
yard, demanding the payment of 3 per cent. on the capital 
expended ; or upon ground costing 155. per square yard, 
and demanding the payment of 6 per cent. on the capital 
expended, 1 find that the labourer does not pay more than 
6d. per week for a two-apartment house containing 2,000 
cubic ft., and od. per week for one containing 3,000 
cubic ft. Now, what would he have to pay per week for 
railway carriage to and from his daily work? I find that 
under the Railways Acts of 1899 the South-Eastern and 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, and the Charing 
Cross, Euston, and Hampstead Line, charge 2d. for the 
return journey not exceeding four miles out and four miles 
back. This is admittedly very cheap travelling; yet, 
cheap as it 15, it costs one individual 15. per week, to say 
nothing of the travelling requirements of any others of the 
family. It is a common condition in a labourer's family 
that, at the least, one more of the family is working. 
Where this happens, 25. per week would be required to 
meet travelling expenses, or a sum which would enable the 
labourer to sit upon city ground near his labour, in a house 
of 3,000 cubic ft., costing £3 рег square yard, and still leave 
him 6d. per week in pocket, and this, be it remembered, on 
the assumption that he shall pay nothing for his ground in 
the country. 

The land question, therefo:e, up to £3 per square yard, 
means nothing to the labouring man with a family, from an 
economic point of view, unless the State or the 
Municipality pays for his train. Then, and thea only, will 
the poor, who are at present housed in the city, find it to 


оп actual experience. 
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be to their interest financially to sacrifice their longings for 
city residence and reside in suburban areas, Every 
shilling in their case has to be carefully counted, and until 
you can show them that it will be cheaper to go out, they 
will, I believe, remain in. 

Whatever be the final outcome of the earnest considera- 
tion which the Government has promised to give to, this 
grave and great question, it is difficult to conceive there 
will be any juggling with either the facts or the figures. It 
will not avail. Land to be redeemed from labourer's rents, 
and buildings built to be stable and sanitary for 100 yeaxs, 
to be redeemed in 40 or 50 years, will not do. These pro- 
visions may be considered satisfactory from the capitalists' 
point of view, or from the view of the Treasury, but we 
may rest assured the growing sense and intelligence of the 
nation on the “housing” problem will condemn the 
imposition of any burden on the poor which is not perfectly 
reasonable, and which tends rather to protect capital than 
to protect the struggling among our population in their 
securing a sanitary dwelling at the lowest possible cost con- 
sistent with economic safety. 

1 fear there is too much stress in these days laid upon the 
question as to how to secure that the housing of the poor 
may be made to pay the undertakers, Those who enter 
upon the solution of this problem with “ making it рау” in 
their minds had better leave it alone. The poor cannot 
make it pay. They can only clear their feet, and return a 
bare 3 per cent. interest in money; but, under adequate 
conditions and proper care, they can pay ina higher and 
nobler sense, by becoming a sound, healthy, and happy 
integral part of an empire upon which the sun never sets. 


——— 2 оа аы 


AN AMERICAN ENGINEER ON CONCRETE 
CONSTRUCTION.* 
T 


E object of the present paper on concrete-construc- 
tion is to give a few practical suggestions based 
ï have no new theories to advance, 
but am a believer in the use of a wet mixture, of such 
proportions as to give a maximum of strength under 
compression, always using Portland cement. Where 
economy is necessary, l would introduce large stone in 
the heart of the mass, or cellular construction, but would 
not cheapen the concrete. 

My remarks will be from the standpoint of tbe purchaser 
and contractor, as well as the engineer. As engineers, in 
our desire to secure good work and uniform results, ме аге 
apt to introduce unnecessary refinements, resulting in 
increased cost, retarding the progress of the work, and 
often defeating the end in view. 

Аз concrete is almost always used in compression, 1 
would recognise no test but that of the actual mixture to 
be used in the work, and that under compression. Sucha 
test demonstrates the excellence of all the ingredients and 
whether they are properly proportioned. Even with 
excellent ingredients, low results are often obtained by 
reason of wrong proportions. To illustrate, last summer 
1 had occasion to test the value of copper-slag and lake- 
gravel in concrete. The gravel alone, mixed five parts 
gravel to one of cement, was good for about 60 tons per 
square foot ultimate compression after seven days. The 
standard of excellence desired was that obtained by lime- 
stone and gravel, mixed г cubic foot of cement to 2? cubic 
feet limestone (passing a 2-inch ring, pieces 4 inch and 
under excluded) and 2] cubic feet of lake-gravel, which 
gave an average ultimate compression in seven days of 135 
tons per square foot. 

My first tests on the slag-mixture gave only about 80 
tons per square foot in seven days, and appeared to 
demonstrate a low value for the slag; but examination of 
the fracture showed an excess of gravel and a fracture 
through the spaces where the most gravel existed. A 
slight diminution in the quantity of the gravel gave results 
of over 140 tons in seven days. The copper-slag is shown 
by analysis to be free from deleterious chemicals, except 
lime, and its use in work of four years' standing seems to 
prove the absence of free lime. The slag can be obtained 
cheaper per cubic yard than stone, but, by reason of its 


* A paper read by C. R. Neher before the Engineers' Society of 
Western New York, and published in the Journal ој the «Association of 
Engineering Societies, 
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: i i i f moulds, efflorescence, etc. 
i oo pounds per cubic yard for run essions from inequality o А 

‚зе мей ren 2 ponada ات و‎ МЕ cost The a of the eastern elevator, facing the dock, is so 
| ion and handling is increased. wing | treated. | | | | 

E شود سا‎ abrasive qualities, the duty is harder on The preparation of forms calls $e o E ЕУ 

the mechanical mixer and tools, and the slag is more apt | and every contract requires special study, to t e ras m 

than limestone to separate itself from the other ingredients | smooth surfaces be left, with ےت‎ corners; | : 

when thrown from a height or used with a large amount of swelling of the wood does not rupture t о: d eave 
water ; and its apparent economy is largely offset by the | distorted surfaces; and that the forms be so designed asto 
objections mentioned. | be used several times, and readily set up and taken down, 

The engineer should seek to obtain greatest strength, | and later on devoted to other uses. As the charge for 

complete filling of voids and a smooth exterior; all of | forms against {Бе concrete can seldom ђе kept below 50 

which can be obtained by simple means. An excess of fine cents per cubic yard for heavy work, there is always an 

material, while producing a good finish, weakens the con- opportunity for the ingenuity of the designer, as few rules 
crete: imperfect filling of voids produces rough work, and | can be laid down for his guidance. | 
is also an element of weakness; therefore, to define the The use of matched or tongue-and-grooved stuff is not 
exact proportions to be used in any piece of work | desirable, as concrete fills in the openings, and there is no 
necessitates an intimate knowledge of the exact materials opportunity to expand from moisture. Unmatched boards 
that will be used by the contractor to whom dry apart and let the water in the concrete leak out, 
the work is awarded. As stone from different quarries | carrying with it some of the cement. Later on they swell 
does not produce the same fracture or the same amount of | and buckle and, if used as interior forms, burst the concrete. 
fine material, it is seldom wise to state the exact propor- | The best way devised so far is to bevel one edge of the 
tions, except that of the cement to the rest of the аррте- boards, using narrow stuff, not toexceed 6in. The sharp 
gate, the remaining ingredients to be so proportioned as | edge of the bevel, lying against the Square edge of the 
to fill all voids without an excess of fine material, leavin adjoining board, allows the edge to crush when swelling 
the exact amounts to be determined by materials to be | and closes up the joint, preventing buckling. 
used when placed on the work. A coat of soft soap, before filling the forms, prevents the 
Specifications should state the minimum size of broken | concrete from adhering to the forms, which should always 
be scraped and brushed with a steel wire brush when taken 
down. 

Square corners should be avoided, as they readily cuin off; 
and where used as interior forms for recesses or cellular 
construction, a fillet should always be placed in the 
corners, | 

Concrete can often be saved by introducing cells in the 
mass. These are formed either by cheap hemlock boxes, 
which can be left in the work, or by collapsible boxes, 
which can be withdrawn and used over again. Where 
weight is desirable, one-man stone can be rammed in the 
heart of the mass, reducing the cost very materially. 7 

ћеге, (ог economy in handling or other reasons, it 13 
desirable to dump the concrete from a considerable height, 
some precaution should be taken to avoid having the coarse 
aRgregates separate from the rest of the mass. This сап 
be accomplished in several ways, either by chains loosely 
stretched at intervals across a chute or by shelves extend- 
106 part way across the chute at an incline, so as a at 

S 9n a corresponding shelf on the opposite side, so alternat- 

ме chier to exceed 40 cubic yards per ‚day is ing the length of the chute. Either of these methods is а 
р reater stre m dun should be used. In this way, | direct benefit, as it more thoroughly mixes the concrete. 

Biene than by 4 а can be obtained at less Our building laws, asa rule, show little knowledge of 

ot cement. the value of concrete, ordinarily limiting its use to 16 tons 


A concrete composed separately of several of the com : 
لت‎ сот- | fet 
mercial sizes of broken stone, ene we 0 or less рег square foot, involving a larger factor of safety 


: І d, etc., is always | than is re uired for any other material. This probably is 
with the voids fea ner Size Stone, Passing а 21-۰ ring, | due to the large بس‎ er роо сопсте(е ам 87 out, and 
sand, etc., would tak y the addition of the 5, | also a desire to exclude from the building trades a material 
val din ole г. 44 cubic feet to make one cubic | that can be placed by unskilled labour. 

piace, yield of 60 per cent Рао ; Regarding the introduction of steel or iron in He various 

۱ А uit to pro- | forms in concrete to give tensile strength, there is no 

would be Ana ordinary labourer. Equally good | question as to its utility if properly an I claim no‏ نا اد 

iving only three ; y run of crusher, Sand, and | special knowledge of апу of the systems except the Ran- . 

y ree ingredients to watch, and re. | some, which appears to me the best, for the following 

B 10 expense, Аз eternal | reasons: [t 13 a perfect system, from which the entire 

ing of methods is desirable We concrete work, simplify- structure, from foundations to roof, can be made without 

refinements, which gee err when we introduce the introduction of I-beams or metal framework of any 

sponding results, eal jPHOD, except moulding in the cold-twisted na? 

To produce smooth work, the ада; tion steel bars. 
or plastered surface ¡s Unnecessary. S 


Coarse aggregate. Аза measure of economy, it is well to 
specify run of crusher, dust removed. This is usually sold 
at 5 per cent. less than the graded sizes, and contains 
about 20 per cent. more material, leaving less fine materia] 
to be supplied to fill voids, resulting in a saving of 25 per 
cent., which will be offset somewhat by greater cost per 
cubic yard for transportation, . 

Thorough ramming should always be specified. The gene- 
ral impression among men employed in placing concrete is 
that little ramming is required if the mixture is wet. This 
IS a mistake. Large voids will show in the face of the 
work if not thoroughly tamped; and the fact that wet 
mixtures are seldom tamped enough is one of the reasons 
why it Sometimes does not show up so well in testing as 
compared with dry mixing, which must necessarily be 
thoroughly tamped. 


Thorough mixing should also be insisted on, and all work 


of granolithic face The cold-twisting which the square bars receive bas 
concrete well proportioned will gi mooth forms, with many advantages possessed by no other system. The 
: lve Just twisting prevents the rod from drawing in the concrete, 

ole mass Uniform, | making the grip on it continuous and uniform, rendering 
ce of compressive | the strains all equal. It further decreases the ductility of 
and floor of the eastern elevet р Dcrete foundation the metal, making it act more nearly in harmony with the 
Or and the foundations of concrete—a vital point when the nature of concrete 15 con- 

Proving that good work can be d mid winter, sidered. Incidently, we also gain a marked increase in 
Seasons. although the ex اد‎ е at all times and tensile strength, which in practice we generally throw in as 
Ee pe IS а ای‎ 20 рег cent. | ап мха factor of safety. The application of کت"‎ 
nother way to TNR metal is in its infanc ,andi ime I predict it wi 
represent masonry, using اس‎ 1 un the concrete to | be used in many ze a и Is application 
bush-hammering ‘the face, MuR er (ог forms; then | so far has been markedly successful. The floor of the 
ordinary labourer at 13 cents per can be done by an | Eastern Elevator is, I believe, the boldest application, to 
saved by using rough lumbar و و‎ The amount ate, of concrete metal construction. The actual load on 
paying for the bush-hammer ا‎ е ong way towards | the floor is 4,470 lbs., and the dead weight of the floor is 
ng, which removes all im. 300 lbs. per square foot, taking the load as uniformly 
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distributed. When we consider that the grain load is con- 
centrated on the rim of the tank, and generally taken as 
two-tbirds of the whole load; that the supporting 
columns, owing to the peculiar lay out of the property, 
have no relation to the position of the tanks, and that in 
practice some bins аге. full and others empty, giving 
eccentric loading, we see that the problem was a difficult 
one. The efficiency of the construction is still to be 
demonstrated. Of its success I have no question. The 
basement floor of this elevator was built for a live load of 
75 lbs., but it has been loaded over almost its entire surface 
with from 300 to 500 lbs. per square foot, frequently in 
seven days after being placed, and that in mid-winter. 


en هه‎ 


MESSRS. GILLOW'S NEW SHOW ROOMS, 
OXFORD STREET. 


T is exactly twenty years ago since we visited Messrs. 
| Gillow’s works, at Lancaster—then newly erected from 
esizns by Mr. Richard Mawson, of Bradford, and cover- 
ing an area of some 5,000 square yards—and gave some 
detailed account in the British Architect (August 5th, 1881) 
of the whole process of wood-working and cabinet-making 
as there carried on. Much has happened since then, but 
with all the changes and happenings Messrs. Gillows have 
kept pace with the times, and have not only retained, but 
enhanced, their great reputation. 

To-day we record the opening of very extensive new 
showrooms at 406, Oxford Street, and of an exhibition of 
the rooms in connection with the Royal British Pavilion 
at the last Paris Exhibition, and of the other rooms fitted 
in the exhibition itself. As an exhibition of furniture and 
decoration we question if a finer or more comprehensive 
display under one roof has ever before been seen in 
London. 

The Paris Exhibition rooms form the newest attrac- 
tion in the galleries. These are divided into two 
exhibits:--One embracing the rooms in connection 
with the Royal British Pavilion, and the other dealing 
with the fitted rooms in the Exhibition itself. The 
Pavilion suite of rooms is situated on the first floor, 
and the principal apartment—the great gallery—is almost 
an exact copy of the hall in the well-known Elizabethan 
manor house at Knole. The historic “ note ” dominates 
the whole treatment. The ceiling, with its flowing rib- 
work pattern in high relief, is a splendid reproduction of 
the best period of English plaster work, and the spaces 
between are decorated with rose and thistle ornament. 
Tbe fine chimney-piece is made of many varieties of 
marble, forming a beautiful composition of colour. The 
walls have a low dado in panelled oak, the treatment being 
accentuated with carved pilasters at intervals, and the 
strap ornament characteristic of the period being intro- 
duced; above this dado they are covered up to the ceiling 
with Genoa velvet, from the antique, in a rich red on a 
deep old-gold ground. Attention may be directed to the old- 
world grate, the andirons and copies of old sconces. From 
the great gallery one can proceed through a panelled oak 
saloon, with a rectangularly-panelled ceiling, to the drawing 
room, an apartment in the Jacobean style. The walls have a 
panelled dado surmounted by rich green tapestry, and 6 
modelled ceiling is of an exceptionally ornamental pattern, 
without being florid. A marble chimney-piece, beautifully 
decorated, extends from floor to ceiling. Leading out of 
this room is the china closet, a small apartment in a style 
founded on the Renaissance of William and “Mary's time, 
with a good deal of the Dutch character introduced, This 
is fitted with cases of banded walnut, for the accommoda- 
tion of pieces of old china. 

Leaving the Pavilion suite, we ascend to the next floor, 
where are arranged the rooms that were at the Exhibition. 
The entrance hall is in the Georgian style, in white 
panelled woodwork with a white and green frieze, and a 
fire-place of simple pale green tiles. On the right, one enters 
into the morning-room. Here we have the Elizabethan 
type chiefly evidenced in the ribbed ceiling and in the 
panelled and recessed chimney-piece. The walls, with 
with the exception of the delicate pale green and old gold 
frieze, are panelled in white wood. The green and gold 
drapery, the pretty Queen Anne furniture, the quaint 
electroliers made to represent medieval lanterns, and the 
judicious decorative employment of bits of old china, сот- 


bine to make this room a delightfully attractive apartment. 


On the other side of the entrance hall is a Sheraton 


“ fitted ” bedroom, a beautiful example of inlaid satin- 
wood cabinet work. The carpet, bangings, and frieze, are 
all in rose colour. We next come to a bathroom con- 
structed on the most approved scientific principles. 
Beyond this is a child's bedroom fitted in pale green wood 
work, surmounted with a bold blue and white pictorial 
frieze. In this room a quaint archaic feeling is rather in 
evidence, as exemplified in the small windows, the semi- 
circular dressing chest, and other details. In addition to 
the two bedrooms referred to, there is another fitted up ia 
yacht fashion with a bunk bed. Here one notices the 
curious treatment of the electric lights, which are enclosed 
in glazed recesses resembling port-holes. 

The principal room of this suite is unquestionably the 
dining room, which is a fine Jacobean apartment in 
panelled oak. The features to be specially noticed, where 
all are interesting, are the built-in side-board, the beautiful 
panelling of the walls, and the great stone chimney-piece 
which spans the whole width of the room, and is charac- 
teristically fitted with shelves and recesses, such as were 
used two or three centuries ago in the houses of well-to-do 
yeomen. The ceiling is very simply ribbed ; the table is 
copied from an old Jacobean model and ís extended in the 
old-fashioned way. 

Beyond these the many fitted bedrooms on this.floor 
constitute of themselves a fine show, some of the suites 
with their decorative accessories being specially note- 
worthy as reaching the acme of comfort and artistic taste. 
There is also an extensive show of dining room suites 
all arranged in their own particular apartments so as to be 


inspected ін situ, and with their appropriate decorative 


accessories. The other furniture, decorative ware, silk, 
tapestry and other hangings, and wall and floor coverings 
make up an exhibition in themselves. Altogether we 
should say that no finer or more extensive display in the 
way of furniture and decoration has ever been made in 
London by any single firm. It is, we understand, to be 
open to the public, and we strongly advise our readers to 
pay ita visit. We should add that Mr. T. B. Clarke, 
who has been connected with Messrs. Gillow's for nearly 
dui years, has the management of the business in his 
ands. 


THE UNITED STATES CEMENT TRADE. 


T3. E British commercial agent in the United States, in 
a recent report on the cement industry there, states that 
this is not receiving from British manufacturers the atten- 
tion it deserves. The production of Portland and other 
cements in America is increasing, yet the importation is 
still large, and does not exhibit the decrease which might 
have been anticipated. The demand for cement is 
increasing, and there has long been a prejudice amongst 
American engineers and contractors against the home 
product; but this feeling is dying out, and no doubt in 
time the country will supply its own requirements. 

In 1891 only 13'2 per cent. of the cement uséd in the 
United States was of home manufacture, while in 1899 
the proportion was 73۰9 per cent. British cement has 
varied from 9 to 15 per cent. of the total imports since the 
beginning of 1899; Germany has the largest sale in foreign 
cement, its imports amounting to about half the whole 
foreign imports. It seems that German cement is cheaper 
than the British, is more energetically advertised and 
pushed, and, some think, better in quality. Upon this 
last point, however, there is some difference of opinion. 
Belgian cement, though inferior to the British, is much 
cheaper, and makes its way on this account. Last year 
the total of the cement imported was little short of 1,000 
million pounds weight, of which New York, San Francisco, 
and Baltimore took nearly half. 

In 189g the total production of the thirty-six works in 
the United States was over 5} million barrels, valued at 
eight million dollars, being an increase of 53 per cent. in 
quantity and 35 per cent. in value over the previous year. 
The Lehigh Valley, in Eastern Pennsylvania, is the chief 
seat of the industry, and produces more than the rest of 
the country together. Two cement works there are said 
to be larger than any other in the world. One of them 
produces 8,000 barrels a day. Mr. Bell expects a sharp 
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fall in the prices of the home product in the United States 
owing to the keen competition, and he believes that the 
present rate of increase in the production cannot be con- 
tinued without disaster. | 

The rotary kiln is now used generally in the industry on 
account of economy, and every known mechanical device 
18 introduced wherever possible to handle the materials 
rapidly and efficiently. Besides Portland cement, large 
quantities of natural rock cement are manufactured— 
chiefly in the States of Indiana and New York. In 1899 
the production of this cement was 9,868,179 barrels, that 
of Portland cement 5,652,266 barrels, while the importation 
‘of Portland cement was 2,108,388 barrels—making a total 
consumption of all cements in the United States in that 
year of 17,628,833 barrels. · 

ووو 


A SUGGESTION IN VENTILATION. 


N the course of a paper read at the recent annual con- 
gress of the Sanitary Inspectors’ Association of 
Scotland, by Mr. јаз. M. Rose, of Sutherland, entitled 
“ Bionomical u. Artificial Ventilation,” Mr. Jas. М. Rose 
remarked that a few of the more recent systems were cer- 
tainly improvements, because of their ability to change 
the air in confined areas, but these were only within the 
reach of the very wealthy, and could only be introduced 
into large halls, hospitals, and similar places. What was 
really required was a greater approach to the principal 
law of the universe, which was both simple and procurable 


at a cost within the reach of every builder of a house ога. 


tenement. ‘First of all, they must be prepared to sacrifice 
their good old friend the common grate and open fireplace 
in living and sleeping rooms, and substitute a small stove 
that would not consume’ more than a few pounds of coal, 
or its equivalent in, say, three or four hours. The stove 
would have a heat radiating copper drum to economise 
the full benefit of the heat, and for the purpose of warming 
the air and practically doing the work. 


The next thing, said Mr. Rose, was to make certain 


that the rooms were as nearly air-tight as possible. The 
air could be introduced by two ways, The first was by 
side slits, screening and filtering the air according to 
locality and the nature of the atmosphere surrounding the 
building. These side slits or inlets would be about five 
or six feet above the level of the floor. Then there was to 
be fitted. what he would call a main sewer or suction pipe 
below the floor, not too large, tapering off at one end next 
to and let in below at the edge of the stove fire. At the 
oppositeend there should be an elongated grating tapering off 
into the suction pipe to carry off the carbonic acid gas. Then 
near the ceiling there must be severa] outlets distributed 
around the room, but not opposite to each other or directly 
opposite the inlets; these outlets to have branch pipes 
down behind the plaster under the floor to connect with 
the main suction pipe. By a natural law the expended 
air was forced upwards, and as the fire would draw from 
the easiest source of supply it would extract all its require- 
ments from these outlets, and al] the exhalations from the 
persons inhabiting the room were thus forced through 
the fire and so destroyed. The heavier or carbonic acid 
gases were likewise syphoned in and carried off by the 
same means into the outer air in a harmless condition, 
having passed through the fire. The other system was 
that instead of side inlets there should be one inlet, first of 
all screened and passed over quicklime, which would 
absorb the moisture heated and further dried by the soil 
pipe in the copper drum of the stove, cooled down and 
passed over distilled water to again drink in moisture of 
undoubted quality, and so passed into the room. 

The same principle could, Mr. Rose further remarked, 
be applied to a sanatorium, and he contended that by its 
adoption it was quite possible to live, move, and breathe as 
freely in a temperature of 120 degrees as in one of бо 
degrees. He had tested this personally, and so could 
speak from personal experience. By adding extra mois- 
ture to the room they could have a Turkish bath of the 
purest kind. In such a room they could put a subject of 
gout, rheumatism, or even a tuberculous subject, and it 
was only a question of time, if they kept the subject sup- 
plied with distilled water, fruit, and vegetable diet, how 
long he would be ere he wore off by perspiration the old 
body and got a new frame like unto that of a child, and so 


cure the former malady. 


THE NATIONAL UNION OF SANITARY 
INSPECTORS. 


НЕ 14th annual meeting of the National Union of 
Sanitary Inspectors was held at Conway last week. 
In the annual report of the council, which was duly read 
and approved, it was stated that 38 members, 4 honorary 
members, and 1 associate member had been elected during 
the year; the roll of the association now comprising 345 
members, 43 hon. members, and 14 associate members, or 
a grand total of 402, as compared with 390last year. The 
area of the membership extended over 24 counties in 
England and Wales, 167 sanitary districts being now 
represented. The work of the year had been gratifyingly 
prosperous. 

After a discussion the report was approved, and a 
resolution was passed pledging the members to support 
Sir Francis Powell's Public Health Bill by all available 
means. 

At the election of officers the President, Sir Francis 
Powell Bart., M.P., was re-elected, and the following 
officers were appointed for the ensuing year :—Vice- 
Presidents, Drs. Francis Vacher (Cheshire County Council), 
George Reid (Staffordshire County Council), and P. F. 
Fraser (Carnarvonshire); Chairman, Mr. W. Stansfield 
(Manchester) ; Vice-Chairman, Mr. J. Mort (Lymm), Mr. 
W. H. Coney (Wednesbury), and Mr. E. Worrall 
(Penmaenmawr); Honorary Treasurer, Mr. N. Coates 
(Liverpool); and Librarian, Mr. A. Gleave (Liverpool). 


аф 
TRADE NOTES. 


R. ROBERT H. JOHNSON has been appointed 
London agent for the brick and terra соба depart- 

ment of the well-known firm of Dennis, Ruabon. Mr. 
Johnson has had a long experience in the trade, and is fully 
acquainted with all its requirements. His address will be 
that of the firm's London office, 17 Wharf, South Wharf 


Road, Paddington. 
The ventilation of St. Thomas’ Church, Henbury, neat 
Macclesfield, is being carried out by means of Mackay's 


Patent Direct-Acting Ventilators, supplied by the sole 
makers, Messrs. Cousland & Mackay, Ventilating Engineers, 


Glasgow and Manchester. 
es 


JOTTINGS. 


NEW police-court and station have just been erected 
at Howden by the East Riding County Council at a 


cost of some £4,000. 


Tue joint railway companies at Portsmouth have accepted 
the tender, amounting to £40,000, of Sir John Aird for 
improvements at the harbour station. 


Tue Hornsea Urban District Council have appointed 
Mr. W. E. Warburton, of Whitwell, Mansfield, surveyor, 
atthe commencing salary of £120 a year. 


THE subscriptions already promised to the Liverpool 
Cathedral Scheme total upwards of £142,000. Steps have 
been taken to test the site at St. James’ Mount, to ascer- 
tain the nature of the foundations. | 


Tue Dalkeith Burgh School Board have just accepted 
estimates for the erection of the new public school in the 
Crofts, Dalkeith. The estimated cost, including the price 


paid for the site, is £11,967. 


Tue Керіоп Rural District Council, which meets at 
Buxton, having fixed upon a site at Etwall for an isolation 
hospital, the services of Mr. W. Stone, of Bolingbroke 
Hall, Spilsby, were requisitioned for locating the water 
supply. The experiments took place in the presence of a 
large company, and Mr. Stone employed the usual forked 
twig of hazelwood, which he carried before him. When 
water was approached the rod turned, but later it was 
twisted completely over, and on the precise spot where 
this occurred a.spring 35 ft. deep and capable of throwing 
from 25,000 to 30,000 gallons per day was discovered. 
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E a composed and rythmical effect worthy of the greatest 

Che British Architect praises But great in mass and rich in effect as was the 

| ы exterior, one instinctively felt that it would not hold its 

own against, or be in harmony with, its surroundings. 

The central lantern and spire, rising to a height of some 

450 ft. above the floor of the nave, certainly dominated the 

long horizontal line of St, George's Hall, but the domina- 
tion was of the wrong kind. 

We certainly did not think at the time that the compe- 
tition had adequately fulfilled its purpose. The number 
of invited competitors was far too small to admit of a 
reasonable range of variety and choice. Nor, as we look 
over the illustrations of the designs again, do we think they 
represented by any means fully the latent architectural 
ability in the country as regards ecclesiastical architecture. 
The designs were undoubtedly clever, but in so important 
a work as this the competition should have been an open 
cne. It is to be hoped that the mistake of the past will 
not be repeated now, and that we shall have a new compe- 
tition open at least to all architects who have any really 
distinctive reputation in ecclesiastical work. Cathedrals are 
not built every day, and, it is therefore, the more important 
that every possible chance should be taken of securing the 
best possible design. Here we have the ibility of pro- 
ducing what Professor Aitchison would call a monu- 
mental work. Strictly speaking, utilitarianism 15, in this 
case, subsidiary to fine architecture. Therefore it is the 
more important that the Cathedral Committee should not 
follow the false precedent of limiting the chances of obtain- 
ing it by restricting the effort in its production to two or 
three, or even half-a-dozen, chosen men. E 
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LIVERPOOL'S NEW CATHEDRAL. 


N view of the now all-important question of the design 
tor Liverpool's new cathedral, it may not be inoppor- 
tune to refer back to the limited competition which took 
place fifteen years ago. In this competition Mr. James 
Brooks, Mr. William Emerson, and Messrs. Bodley and 
Garner took part. The question of site then, as now, 
played a most important part in the consideration of the 
whole scheme. [ was proposed to build the cathedral 
in somewhat close proximity to St. George's Hall, and 
thus its juxtaposition to that classic masterpiece ren- 
dered the task of the competing architects by no means 
an easy one. The long horizontal lines of the surrounding 
classic buildings were bound to exercise an important 
influence on the design, so that the coming together of 
Gothic and Classic was more likely to be to the advantage 
of the latter than the former. 
Mr. Emerson apparently clearly realised this fact, for by 
the introduction of the dome into "Из design he at once 
touched thekeynotein a manner harmonious to the site, His 
adoption of the dome as a central feature in a mass which 
was pyramidal in outline, and in which vertical features | 
were kept subordinate to an extent that did not permit | | | 
the horizontalism of the Classic surroundings to be anni- | THE LATER RENAISSANCE IN ENGLAND. 
hilated, was to be greatly commended. Yet after one had | | : 
given credit for a certain sense of architectural fitness in | جج‎ 
the general disposition of his design, one was bound to No” that this important and opportune publication is 
remark upon the lack of gracefulness in the outline of the complete in our hands, we must offer a word of con- 
dome, which was only saved from utter tameness by the | 8ratulation to Messrs. Belcher and Macartney, the authors, 
surrounding pinnacles. There was also an antagonism | and their able publisher, Mr. Batsford, on the way іп 
between the dome and the other features of the design | Which they have accomplished their task. Taking the 
which was far from satisfactory. Indeed, there was а | Smaller matter first, the style and quality of publication, 
general want of harmony between the parts, as, for | there appears to be little left that could be desired better. 
instance, in the western front with its lanky towers and | One inevitable grumble we have. The book is just too big to 
narthex, with the broad massive’ dome showing between, | Comfortably negotiate in one's armchair, And in this’ 
in the distance. The idea was good, but it failed com- | respect it resembles most architectural works, few of which 
pletely in fulfilment. Then there was a lack of breadth | would really suffer by a reduction in size to the point of 
and strength showing in the lower walls such as one would | convenience. One hesitates to take down these large un- 
have naturally expected to find in a dome-crowned design. | Wieldy volumes, unless under decided pressure, whereas a 
Altogether the exterior treatment of Mr. Emerson’s design | handy volume often tempts one to turn its pages, and 
fell far short of what we should have expected. In the | obtain the stimulating influence of its contents. The 
interior design he was more successful, there being a | influenceof a good book is felt by the medium of constant 
certain correspondence and harmony of parts, which, if reference to its pages, and after the first two or three 
not strikingly elegant or impressive, conveyed the impres- Қар» опе із shy of approaching these ponderous tomes, 
sion of breadth. | | | | his unwieldy size would not be so bad either, if it were 
Mr. James Brooks’ design was of course, Gothic, but so | Only the illustrations one had to consider; but there are 
cleverly worked out as to give the least possible advantage | several pages of text in this Later Renaissance publica- 
by comparison to its: classic surroundings. One noted | tion, which are certainly not devoid of interest. The 
with satisfaction the Jong unbroken lines of roof and para- | quality of the photographic reproductions, is again admir- 
pet (repeating the feeling of St. George’s Hall); the соп- | able, and though neither in the interior, nor the exterior,do 
tinuation of horizontal features in lines of mouldings and | they afford usa truthful record of the effect of the subjects, 
windows ; the breadths of plain unbroken wall space; the | they are admirable as diagrams, in giving us chapter and 
plain, massive büttresses, and simple dignity of outline | verse for everything ;—tone and texture, jointings and 
everywhere apparent. · The apsidal-end with the buttressed | facings, all there to the minutest point. However elaborate 
transepts led up tothe central octagon lantern tower, which | and perfect such a volume of photographs may be, it will 
with its steep pitched roof more readily harmonised with | never serve the purpose of a sight of real building, at least 
St..George’s Hall than a lofty central spire would have | to the true artist. However, there is a fashion in bead 
done. Then Mr. Brooks’ western front was certainly one | necklaces, just as there is a fashion in everything humanity: 
of the finest Gothic compositions we bave seen, although | takes an interest in; and, perhaps, some day, the real 
the towers and spires came somewhat into opposition with | artistic presentment of buildings will be the chief feature 
the great central lantern. The immense height and dignity | of architectural books. As we have already implied it 
obtained, along with the most admirable proportion and | would hardly be possible to improve on Mr. Batsford's 
variety of parts and interest of detail, constituted a most | skill and knowledge and quality of. production, which is 
delightful and pleasing result. The plan in Mr. Brooks’ | simply admirable. | 
design was very simply laid out, giving a very satisfactory We have felt the issue of this Later Renaissance work te 
disposition of a large concourse of people within good sight | be singularly opportune, and though, for our part, we 
of the preacher and choir. The interior effect, too, was | would rather choose earlier work as a basis for mere 
admirable, so far as the greatest dignity and elegance of | slavish copying, we think the direct copyism of the 
Gothic could be combined in a modern work. To Мг. | irregularities and vulgarities of the later Renaissance may 
Brooks, in our opinion, belonged the premier honours in | be worth risking, if a study of the art leads us back more 
the competition. closely to the great qualities which underlie;the best work 
: The Gothic design of Messrs. Bodley & Garner showed | —its dignity, fine .proportion, and adequate reserve, No 
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-doubt in the servile copying of styles there is more left to 
the good in the rendering of earlier styles, than in such 
-examples as those which form the subject of this book, for 

if you miss the proportion and the dignity of a fine Later 

‚Renaissance building you -don’t find much left in its 

curious eccentricities of gables, ramps, and swags. 

- But after all we fear it is only to the few that any 

real education and inspiration come from the study of 

old work at all. And it is curious enough that whilst 

-Messrs. Belcher and Macartney are issuing their 

fine synopsis of the Later Renaissance, one of our most 

gifted modern architects, Мг. |. Е. Bentley, is revelling in 

a scholarly exhumation of Byzantine work in his new 

Westminster Cathedral. There are several still who see 

great possibilities in the' following of a Romanesque lead, 

and now that we have revived Greek and Roman, 

Byzantine and Early English, Decorated, Perpendicular, 

Jacobean, and Later Renaissance, it is perhaps time to 

start again at the Romanesque. The late Mr. H. H. 

Richardson, of America, tried a Romanesque lead with 

great ability, but to our mind he half lost his way through 

want of definite architectural principles to guide him in his 
proportions and accentuations. 

It is certain that architecture must be based on 
some principles — some ideas of style, emphasis, 
proportion, etc., and if on these the individual arti- 
stic feeling can be grafted there is a real chance for 
good architectural result. It is like the art of draw- 
ing. It is not enough to have an artistic sense 
if you are going to violate all style, keeping and 
breadth. Without individual artistic feeling all these prime 
qualities, however closely observed, give a cold and barren 
result. And what the architect must really find for himself 
is the sort of feeling that made Inigo Jones what he was, 
and enabled him (with materials free to all his fellows) to 
refine and differentiate his own efforts so as to impart a 
sense of new charm to his art. As we turn over the many 
examples of a Later Renaissance art which Messrs. Belcher 
and Macartney have collected for our benefit, we feel that 
their real value lies in the knowledge they may impart as 
to sound architectural principles, We should, however, 
much regret to see any revival of this phase of art in its 
more distinctive features. 

As the authors of this book wisely remark, “Тһе more 
nearly perfect an example may be the more difficult it is to 
analyse the effects produced. There is in it no advertise- 
ment of motive, no forcing of the attention to any part, 
but such uniform restraint that any addition or omission 
would upset the balance of the whole.” 

. This last volume of Messrs, Belcher & Macartney's com- 
prehensive and valuable work contains 40 plates. In refer- 
ence to the whole work the editors have wisely chosen 
examples because of their intrinsic merit or some special 
values, so that things little known and obscure are in some 
cases brought to light. Few people, we suppose, know of 
the quaint covered seat at the rear of the Admiralty 
illustrated in the text at page 14, but jt was well worth 
giving. The sketch of this is not happy, nor indeed are the 
pictorial pen-and-ink sketches throughout what they 
might have been. It is in the measured drawings alone 
that a high level of excellence is attained. Amongst 
smaller things, of note in the book is a charming sundial 
from Wrest, in Bedfordshire. Also we note good subjects 
in the Fish Inn, Broadway, Worcestershire, and Fishing 
Lodge, Beckett, Berks. Amongst the nightmares of the 
Later Renaissance we have the garden front of Swately 
Hall, Uxbridge—a restless, fussy business, such as needs 
plenty of time and tone, and charming landscape setting, 


to make tolerable. ' 
ہے‎ ЗРЕНИЕ | 
‚ LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL CENTRAL 


SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS. 


T is again our pleasurable task to take note of the 
f annual exhibition of the students’ work at the London 
County Council Central School of Arts and Crafts. 
- Really we think the strongest section 18 architecture. 
At any rate all the designs exhibited are good, and it is 
evident that Mr. Halsey Ricardo is able to give vigorous 
direction to the students’ efforts. A spirit of simplicity and 
breadth characterises the designs. Some of the designs 


are admirable, notably the public library by Sidney ۰ 
Caulfield; a county school and master's house, by Chas. 
J. Bathurst ; a small county school, by Н. Jewell, 5. H. 
Evans, A. E. R. Gill, and F. G. Mitchell; and a small 
country house, by F. G. Mitchell. 

Amongst the examples of stained glass is some admi- 
rable work, as for instance in the head of a Madonna after 
Botticelli by Miss L. Chaplin, some plain glazing by F. H. 
Cottling, and an original cartoon by Miss F. Kingsford. 
We should like however to seé more examples of simple 
work in lead glazing in which the lead lines or a few 
natural colours of glass are made to serve the entire 
decorative purpose. | 

There are again some nice attempts in furniture 
design, and here also it 13 evident simplicity of treatment 
is encouraged. In this connection we might mention some 
excellent carved wood frames, and a design for a newel by 
Burn Brown. 

In modelling one might have hoped to see some good 
and simple results, say in pewter, and slight low relief 
plaster. In sculpture we note a charming life study by 
Onslow Whiting. In decoration there is some capital work 
executed in stencil on metal boarding, by Chas. J. Bathurst. 
Bookbinding shows some good results, but in this case 
we should [like to note simpler and coarser effects, which 
can be easily and inexpensively produced. 

The exhibition is well worth a visit, and we advise as 
many of our readers as may have the opportunity to find 
their way to 316, Regent Street, before it closes to-morrow 


(Saturday) evening. 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


ТЕ question of the designs for the new Government 

buildings in Whitehall is apparently to be re-opened, 
although, as our readers are aware, Parliament sanctioned 
the designs prepared by the late Mr. Ј. M. Brydon and 
the late Mr. William Young, and the foundations for both 
structures have already been put in. At least no other 
construction can be put upon the passing by the House of 
Lords on Tuesday evening of Earl Wemyss' motion to the 
effect that models of the buildings should be prepared 
and publicly exhibited “аз recommended by Ргоеззог 
Aitchison, late president of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and by the present President and Council of 
the Institute.” Surely such a resolution, excellent as it 
might have been when the designs were under considera- 
tion, is out of date and undesirable at the present time. 
We were not of the critics who had nothing but praise for 
the designs at the time they were exhibited, and we should 
have welcomed the carrying out of Earl Wemyss' sugges- 
tion before the decision was arrived at. But we certainly 
think it would serve no useful purpose now to re-open the 
matter. Besides, to set aside, or materially alter, the 
designs now would, it seems te us, be an injustice to the 
authors of the designs, but for whose death such a pro- 
posal would not, we should think, have been made at this 
late hour of the day. If the work of supervision is placed 
in the hands of a really clever architect he may be able to 
impart certain artistic quality to the detail, and to see the 
work duly carried out in accord with the spirit and 
intention of the designs. Beyond this we cannot for the 
life of us see that it would be either desirable or right to 
go. We doubt, indeed, whether models would greatly 
enlighten the public as to the artistic merits of the designs, 
neither do we believe Parliament itself would be much the 


wiser. i 


A MEETING of the Executive of the Liverpool Cathedral 
Committee was held on Monday, under the chairmanship 
of Sir W. B. Forwood, when the committee received a 
deputation consisting of Professor Simpson, Mr. W. E. 
Willink, and Mr. Deacon, representing the Liverpool 
Architectural Society, who attended at the invitation of 
the committee to express the society's views with regard 
to the selection of an architect and the utilisation of St. 
James Mount site. The amount promised to date is 


£ 143,219. ۲ 
WE have received the following correction re our note on 
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the Liverpool Blue Coat Hospital competition, which 


e 28th ult, :— 
14, Castle Street, 
Liverpool, 
July 17, 1801. 


appeared in our issue of th 


“біг, —We have noticed a paragraph in your issue of 
June 28th, which states that the design of Messrs. Briggs 
$ Wolstenholme, of Blackburn, has been selected in the 
recent competition. The design was submitted, and will 
be carried out by Messrs. Briggs & Wolstenholme, F. В. 
Hobbs, and Arnold Thornely, of 14, Castle Street, 


Liverpool. 
“ Yours, etc., 


“ Briggs & Wolstenholme, F. B. Hobbs, and 


Arnold Thornely.” 


Тне Council of the Society of Architects, on April 25th 
last, unanimously passed the following resolution :—'* That 
in the opinion of the Council of the Society of Architects 
(founded 1884) all architects, being British subjects, should 
be granted the privilege of showing their loyalty by sub- 
mitting designs for the National Memorial to Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria, under conditions which should 
put those resident in distant parts of the Empire as nearly 
possible on an equal footing with those living in 
England, and that a copy of this resolution should be sent 
to Viscount Esher, with the request that it be laid before 
His Majesty the King.” The receipt of this was duly 
acknowledged by Lord Esher, and subsequently the 
following formal reply was received from Lord Esher :— 
“Іп further reply to your letter of the 26th of April last, 
forwarding the resolution passed at a special meeting of 
the Society of Architects, 1 have now the honour to inform 
you that, in accordance with the request contained therein, 
this resolution has been laid before the Executive Com- 
mittee appointed by H.M, the King. Iam instructed to 
say that the Committee see no reason to depart from their 
original decision, taken after careful and due deliberation.” 


as 


We quoted the other week some strong remarks made by 
Mr. Lewis F. Day, on the specimens of furniture recently 


placed in the South Kensington Museum, and styled 
"L'Art nouveau.” Now Messrs. John Belcher, A.R.A., 
Reginald T. Blomfield, Mervyn Macartney, and Edward 
S. Prior have addressed the following letter to the Times 
on the same subject :—“ Sir,—It is much to be regretted 
that the authorities of South Kensington have introduced 
into the Museum specimens of the work styled ' L'Art 
nouveau.’ This work is neither right in principle nor does 
it еушсе a proper regard for the material employed. As 
cabinet maker's work it is badly executed. It represents 
only a trick of design which, developed from debased 
forms, has prejudicially affected the designs of furniture 
and buildings in neighbouring countries. In its present 
position it is in danger of being looked upon as a recog- 
nised model which has received the approval of the 
authorities for study by students and designers, and the 
harm it may thus produce on our national art cannot be 
easily gauged. We, the undersigned, desire publicly to 
protest against its importation at South Kensington, and 
most strongly against its recommendation by the authori- 
ties to the notice of furniture makers and others.” 


NEARLY three years have elapsed since the demolition of 
Vanbrugh House, in Horse Guards Avenue, in order to 
make room for the new War Office buildings which are 
about to be erected on the Carrington House site; but 
memories of the old Whitehall landmark will, says the 
London correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, be 
recalled by the sale next week of a receipt for Хто signed 
by Sir John Vanbrugh, the yersatile architect, the Court 
Herald, poet and dramatist, and Chief Commissioner of 
Works, Vanbrugh House was built with stones taken 
from the ruins of Whitehall after the fire of 1691; it was 
designed by Sir John himself, who died there in 1726, and 
in consequence of its tiny proportions was familiarly 
koown as “the Pillbox.” “Swift, with his usual caustic 
humour, went a step further, and described it as “ the 
Goosepie,” in allusion not to the occupants of the house, 
but to its size as compared with the immense structures 
which the famous architect had erected in other places. 
From 1831 to 1895 “the Pillbox’’ was the home of the 


Royal United Service Institution. 
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Тне widening of St. John Street, Clerkenwell, will absorb 
about 30 ft. of the tiny churchyard of the Parish Church 
of St. John, and soon hundreds of the nameless dead of 
bygone centuries, whose lives were lived before the “ iron 
horse ” was dreamed of, will be removed by rail to Woking, 
to be reinterred in Brookwood Cemetery. More interest- 
ing even than the churchyard, says a writer in the Daily 
News, are the church and crypt, the latter the oldest 
building in London, with the exception of a small part of 
the Tower. This crypt was the original church of the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, built about the year 1080, 
and its rubble walls of immense thickness, its groined 


arches with their abacus moulding, and even the iron bars 
let into the masonry of its narrow slit-like windows, are 


still practically perfect. 


А PROPOSAL to make a subway for vehicular and pedestrian 
traffic under Piccadilly at Hyde Park Corner emanates 
from the Westminster City Council. This suggestion 
has been submitted to the Improvements Committee 
of the London County Council, who, however, think the 
scheme involves many large issues, and will require a 
good deal of consideration at their hands before they can 
come to a decision upon it. We have no doubt the project 
would be a very useful one so far as pedestrians are con- 


cerned. 


In view of the Coronation of the King next June, the 
Improvements Committee of the London County Council 
consider it desirable to hasten the scheme for widening 
Piccadilly between Hyde Park Coruer and Walsingham 
House, in order that the thoroughfare may be in good 
order for next year's Royal functions. His Majesty’s con- 
sent having been obtained to the addition to the public 
way of a strip of the Green Park, plans have been pre- 
pared for carrying out immediately this improvement. The 
work is estimated to cost nearly £30,000. The width of 
this portion of Piccadilly, which at present varies from 
68 ft. to about 100 ft., will be increased to from 100 ft. to 
170 ft. The committee state that they have made every 
effort to retain, where possible, any of the existing trees, 
but it has been found impossible to keep those which will 
be actually in the new carriage-way opposite Park Lane. 
They have, however arranged that new trees shall be 
planted wherever necessary in Order to secure that shade 
shall be afforded along the edge of the new footway 


throughout its length. 


In their recently-issued report the members of the House 
of Commons Accommodation Committee recommended 
that the present depository for hats and coats in the Upper 
Waiting Hall at the House of Commons should be con- 
verted into a refreshment room for the enormous number 
of people attending the various committees. The sug- 
gestion, remarks the London correspondent of the Ман- 
chester Guardian, is а melancholy one, іп view of the 
prominent part which this particular chamber was in- 
tended to play ia the decorative scheme of the Palace of 
Westminster. Only one fresco—the “St. Cecilia " of Мг. 
(now Sir John) Tenniel—still remains in this apartment ; 
those of Mr. Horsley and most of the others having been 
found to be utterly dilapidated in 1871, or nine years only 
after their completion. Sir John Tenniel's work probably 
owes its successful resistance to the hostile influences of 
the London atmosphere for nearly half a century to tbe 
fact that it is painted very thinly, without impasto, and 
that the surface is unusually smooth and remains for the 


most part hard and sound. 


Ong of the next areas to be dealt with by the County 
Council under part 1 of the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act of 1890 is the Saffron Hill district of Clerken- 
well, where the ltalian colony is situated. Dr. Bond, the 
medical officer of health for the borough of Holborn, has 
reported that the area is insanitary and totally unfitted for 
human habitation, and that the houses ought to be pulled 
down and rebuilt. This report affects only the 8,620 square 
yards of the Italian colony lying within the borough cf 
Holborn, having upon it 120 houses, with 1,280 inhabit ants. 
The other half of the area falls within the borough of 
Finsbury, whose health department is the proper authority 
to take action in the matter. Meanwhile the Reid's 


Brewery site, not a hundred yards away, remains an open 
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wilderness covered still with immense quantities of old 
bricks. | | | | 


“ OFFICE MANAGEMENT” is the title of a book which 
should prove really suggestive and useful to architects— 
especially young architects. It has been prepared by 
Мг. W. Kaye Parry, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., M.Inst.C.E., etc., 
and is ubfished by Messrs. E. and Е. М. Spon, Limited. 
The author is evidently a man who thoroughly appreciates 
the needs for an orderly and systematic office manage- 
ment аз a substantial aid tothe successful conduct of one's 
business. It is quite true, as he remarks in his preface, 
“ The man who wishes to make a comfortable competence, 
and to secure and retain the confidence of. his cliöntele 
cannot afford to conduct his practice in a slipshod, hap- 
hazard fashion. His genius may bring many new clients 
to his office in the early days of his career, but if experience 
shows that he lacks the saving grace of common sense and 


the business-like habits of his less talented rivals, he will 


find, as years roll by, that he is drifting slowly to leeward, 
whilst his more methodical brethren are beating up steadily 
to windward, until they have caught the favouring breezes 
which waft them to a successful goal." It is also true that 
not a few young architects are not properly educated in 
this very important branch of their professión. Mr. 
Kaye Parry's book is therefore a welcome pioneer in the 
literature on the subject, and it ought to find many 
appreciative readers. 7 9111 


From a practical point of view, it is satisfactory to. know 
that the methods suggested by the author are not simply a 
scheme mapped out in theory,but are the actual outcome of 
the author's own actual business experience. '' Nothing,” 
he tells us, “15 suggested which has not been put to the 
crucial test of every-day use ; there is no book or fixture, 
form or detail alluded to which has not been so tried; and 
it is only such methods as have survived the test of regular 
daily use which are offered for the acceptance of those who 
feel the need of improving their office machinery.” And 
again—“' During the first few years of practice the absence 
of a system entails but little inconvenience ; but as the 
work grows a time will come when the methodless man 
will begin to tell his friends that it is not work but worry 
that is wearing him out, while the methodical man will 
welcome the expansion which enables him to make his 
organisation more complete, and thus to keep his own 
personal share of the work within reasonable limits, while 
at the same time he can feel confident that nothing is 


neglected.” 


Tue death is announced of М. Godefroid Guffens, a 
Flemish painter of repute, whose decorative work adorns 
various public buildings. M. Guffens, who was 88 years 
of age, held several foreign Orders, and was a correspond- 
ing member of the Institut de France. 


To fill the vacant appointment of county surveyor for 
Northamptonshire, there were 167 applicants, Out of 
these Mr. Charles S. Morris, divisional surveyor for the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, was appointed at a salary of 


£400 per annum. | 


Тнк death is announced of Mr. John Cooper, burgh 
engineer, of Edinburgh. Mr. Cooper, who was 57 years 
of age, was а native of Culross, and was employed аза 
joiner when he came first to Edinburgh with Messrs, 
Beattie, Fountainbridge. He became an assistant in the 
Burgh Engineer’s office in 1872, and since that time he 
has been in the continuous employment of the Edinburgh 
Corporation, and rose by successive stages to the position 
of first assistant in that department of the city’s affairs ; 
and on the death of Mr. Fraser in 1882 he was elected to 
the position of Burgh Engineer. 


AMONGST the pictures by the Old Masters disposed of at 
Christie’s on Saturday was a fine portrait attributed to 
Gainsborough of Mrs, Palmer, née Gascoigne, and which 
fell to the bid of Messrs. Colnaghi for 1,950 guineas. 
Other notable lots were :—'* The Resurrection," by Barto- 
lommeo Montagna, 660 guineas; vegetable and fruit 
shops, а pair on panel, by W. Mieris, 580 guineas; Jane, 
Duchess of Gordon, by H. Raeburn, 480 guineas; and 
“ The Judgment of Paris,” by Boucher, 480 guineas. 


ITCHINGTON, one of the pretty villages of Warwickshire, 
with a large village green, fringed by cottages with luxu. 
riant gardens, was visited the other day by some members 
of the Birmingham Archzological Society. The church 
was first inspected. It is probable that there was originally 
a small church of simple early English design, having a 
south door of transitional Norman date. To this was 
added, perhaps two generations later, a nave and chancel 
alongside, making the old nave into a south aisle to the 
new nave. Some interesting and curious-looking windows 
with straight mullions suggest, perhaps, a re-building of 
the windows about the 17th century. There is a singular 
screen here of probably the time of Charles II., while a 
well-marked squint is to be found looking from the south 


aisle to the high altar. On leaving the village a fine house 


with five gables, dated 1511, attracted attention. The 
party afterwards proceeded to Stockton, whose prosperity 
now rests, like the village itself, on blue lias. The church 
has been largely re-built, but Archdeacon Colley kindly 
showed the very interesting old registers dating back to 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, of much interest, and other old 
documents, together with a black letter Prayer-book, issued 
in the reign of Charles II., in which the prayer for the 
King had been altered in ink to James, and. again to 


William and Mary. 


In the case оғ,“ Trustees of Children's Hospital Charity v. 
Midland and Great Northern Railway Companies,” Mr, 
A. L. Ryde, of Great George Street, Westminster, sat as 
arbitrator last month on a claim for £10,000 made by the 
trustees against the joint committee of the two railway 
companies in respect of three acres and 19 poles of land 
required for the construction of the committee’s railway to 
Lowestoft. Mr. W. H. Elwell, of Howard House, 
Arundel Street, Strand, sat as arbitrator on bebalf of the 
joint committee, and Mr. Francis Horner, of Norwich, for 
the trustees. The experts called for the trustees gave 
estimates of £8,048, £8,078, £7,399, and £8,600, while for 
the joint committee the estimates were £2,716, £2,466, and 
£2,716. Mr. Ryde has now published his award, which 
amounts to Z 3,500. | 


Firg broke out at the Town Hall, Birkenhead, on the 
evening of the roth inst., when the members of the British 
Association of Waterworks Engineers were dining in the 
building. During the toast list one of the guests went into 
a cloak-room and switched on the electric light, and it is 
stated that immediately the wire became fused at the 
ceiling, causing a flame to run rapidly along towards the 
base of the tower and spire. The current of air at this 
point drew the flames rapidly upwards, and soon they burst 
out in the turret above the clock, this being the first inti- 
mation to the public outside that anything untoward was 
happening. The fire was practically located to the tower, 
the whole upper portion of which has been destroyed and 
some of the rooms underneath. Much damage has also 
been done by water. Shortly before midnight all danger of 
the fire spreading was averted. The town hall was erected 
14 years ago at а cost of about £50,000. The tower was 
200 ft, high, and contained a clock and peal of bells. 


THERE has just been placed in the building of the Academy 
of Sciences at Tsarskoe-Selo, an immense geographical 
globe, 11 ft. in diameter, and made of copper. This globe 
was commenced in the year 1654 and completed ten years 
later during tbe reign of Duke Frederick of Holstein. 
The outside represents the earth, and the interior the 
celestial spheres of the world. There is a door giving 
access to the interior of this globe, and in the centre is a 
round table with space for twelve people to sit. By means 
of mechanism this great globe can be made to revolve upon 
its axis. Peter the Great acquired this globe at the taking 
of the Fort of Tinningstedt, in Schleswig-Holstein, from 
the Duke of Schleswig-Holstein as a present. It took four 
years to bring the globe to St. Petersburg. It was brought 
as far as Reval by water, and there a special apparatus 
had to be constructed and various devices conceived to 
bring it along the roads running through the forests and 
bristling with difficulties of all kinds. The globe weighs 
about 34 tons and was presented to the Academy in 1725. 
For some reason or other it has not until now been placed 
in the Academy’s building. | 
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THE huge dams on the Nile which are in course of con- 
struction by Messrs. John Aird & Son, are now steadily 
approaching completion. Owing to the fact that all the 
foundations had been secured before the beginning of the 
present “high Nile,” the work can be steadily proceeded 
with; and what it entails may be judged from the fact that 
during the present season 352,000 cubic yards of masonry 
have been erected and 32,600 tons of cement used, all the 
latter, it is interesting to note, having come from England. 
There seems to be a likelihood of the work being finished 
by Christmas of next year, which would be some eight 
months ahead of the time allowed in the contract. 


Ассоврлмс to the report made by Mr. Edward W. Parker 
to the United States Geological Survey, the total output 
of coal in that country during the year 1900 was 
267,542,444 net tons, the value of this enormous produc- 
tion being 297,892,060 dols. The output shows an increase 
over that of the preceding year of 13,802,452 net tons, or 
a little over 5 per cent., the production during 1899 having 
been 238,877, 182 gross tons. Prior to 1899 Great Britain 
was the leading coal-producing country in the world, but 
in that year the United States took the first place. The 
production in our own country in 1900 was 225,170,163 
gross tons, compared with which the United States has a 
lead of 13,707,019 tons. 


ReEsPECTING the working of ten American Baldwin engines 
on the Oudh and Rohilkhund Railway, the locomotive 
superintendent concludes a report on the subject as fol- 
lows :—'* Those ten engines have been working passenger 
trains, running at 30 to 35 miles an hour, and goods trains, 
running at 20 miles an hour, chiefly the former, and they 
have done their work well. They steam capitally, and 
are remarkably good starters; they get away from a 
station with 55 loaded (waggons or coaches?), equal to 
about 1,300 tons, with the greatest ease. They are a 
little higher in coal consumption than our new B class. 
They are easily repaired, but repairs will have to be kept 
up, as, if not, they will go to pieces sooner than our other 
engines would. 'They do not, as far as I can see at 
present, cost more in repairs than other engines, and I am 
very satisfied with them." The cost of these engines, 
turned out complete, was Rs.42,020 each, and the cost of 
a new B class engine, which is the engine used on the line 
for similar work, is Rs.44,826. 


~m و‎ 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


KEIGHLEY PUBLIC LIBRARY COMPETITION. 
THOMAS DAVISON, ARCHITECT. 

Те design submitted by Мг. Thomas Davison in this 
competition was awarded the third premium. Mr. 

Davison never fails to combine the artistic and the 

practical, and, so far as we can judge, this design might 

well have occupied the first place ш this recent com- 

petition, | 
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THE NEW GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS IN 
WHITEHALL. 


[? the House of Lords on Tuesday evening Earl Wemyss 

moved a resolution expressing the opinion that models 
of the new Government buildings in Whitehall should be 
рева and publicly exhibited, as recommended by Pro- 
essor Aitchison, late President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, and by the present President and 
Council of the Institute. He referred to a memorial signed 
two years ago by 140 peers in favour of the exhibition of 
models and the taking of precautions to ensure the erection 
of a War Office building worthy of the site. If there were 
any difficulty owing to contracts having been taken, it was 
not, he contended, beyond the power of adjustment. 

The Earl of Pembroke thought the noble lord would 
realise that if two years ago the Government felt it out of 
their power to accede to a similar motion, it was much 
more difficult now to make any alteration in the buildings, 
as in the course of two years an enormous amount of work 
had been done. The noble lord drew a distinction between 
the actual foundations being laid and the ground being 
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covered with concrete, and apparently thought that the 
latter work had been done so well that it was ready to 
receive any building. But the Government had no other 

roposal before tbem, and the plans and elevation adopted 
had been generally approved. The reference in Professor 
Aitchison's letter to a model of the buildings was only 
incidental, the object of his letter being to urge the 
importance of the appointment of two architects for such 
public buildings, lest the work should beinterrupted by death. 
The noble lord, who had as good knowledge of architectural 
matters as any one in that House, had warned them that 
unless they took great care there might be a repetition of 
tbe new Admiralty buildings. He confessed he shared 
the noble lord's dislike to the exterior facade of the new 
Admiralty buildings, but the Government, in considering 
the new buildings for the War Office, were particularly 
careful to avoid the system under which the Admiralty 
buildings were built. Those buildings were the painful 
result of a Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
and that result, he thought, had proved conclusively that 
a Select Committee of the House of Commons was pro- 
bably one of the worst judges of matters of this sort. He 
supposed there was no subject in which there was more 
room for Gifference of taste than architecture, with the 
exception of ladies’ dress. The eminent architects, now 
unfortunately taken from us, who drew up the plans for 
the contemplated building, commenced by satisfying 
internal requirements for a public office and then pre- 
pared a facade worthy of such a structure. The plans 
and elevations would be faithfully followed, and those who 
were responsible for the building did not ask for models. 
The plans had received general approval, and he saw no 
reason for going to the expense of £600 for a model. 
The Government could not accede to the motion of his 
noble friend, and could see no good purpose that would be 
served by preparing the model. 

Lord Tweedmouth and Lord Stanmore supported the 
motion. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne said the discussion had 
raised two distinct questions—first, whether as a general 
rule it was desirable they should have models; and, 
secondly, whether that procedure would be appropriate to 
the buildings in construction opposite the Horse Guards. 
He would not dogmatise, but he had some doubts whether 
a model always gave a perfectly clear impression of the 
effect which a building when erected would produce. Unless 
it were a model on a colossal scale, it would probably fail 
altogether-to do so. It should also be borne in mind that 
unless the model included the whole neighbourhood, it 
would give an inadequate impression of the appearance of 
the buildings when completed. Не hoped they would 
adhere to the designs which, after a great deal of con- 
sideration, had been adopted of the buildings referred to, 
which were creditable to the architect and would forma 
great addition to the architectural beauty of that part of 
London. | 

After some remarks by the Earl of Wemyss in reply, 
the House divided on the motion: For, 41; against, 20; 
majority for, 21. The motion was therefore carried, 


a 


THE THREE DESIGNS IN THE LIVERPOOL 
CATHEDRAL COMPETITION OF 1886. 


E think it may be of interest to reprint the summary 
W of the reports which accompanied the designs of 
ا‎ Brooks, Mr. William Emerson, and Messrs. 
Bodley & Garner, submitted in the limited competition for 
Liverpool Cathedral in 1886, and which we quoted from 
the Liverpool Mercury at the time the designs were on view 
at (Бе Walker Art Gallery. Here it 1s :— 

<“ Mr. Emerson's report is of an exceedingly elaborate 
description. It is accompanied by 27 drawings, illustrating 
his design, one set showing the cathedrai as confined 
within the boundary lines of St. John's Churchyard, 
without alteration to the existing roads; and another 
showing how a grander and better scheme could be azranged 
in conjunction with certain municipal improvements, by 
extending the west front somewhat beyond the boundary 
of the churchyard into the Old Haymarket. According 
to the latter scheme, the west front and flights of steps 
are brought out nearly to the line of Byrom Street, the 
triangular space to the west of the Old Haymarket cleared, 
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and an overbridge carried from the Free Library to the top 
of Dale Street. He expresses the opinion that the site 
selected for. the Liverpool Cathedral is pre-eminently 
adapted for the purpose, and adds that there are few others 
in any of the cities of Europe on which a properly-pro- 
portioned cathedral would produce a more imposing effect. 
The strictly medizval type of church would be unsuited to 
the site, and he pronounces in favour of a pyramidal form 
of grouping, with а grand опуса] central feature. He 
arrives at this conclusion (г) because its mass, in com- 
bination with its height, gives the greatest attainable 
grandeur and impressiveness; and (2) because it best 
ensures the execution of a plan essentially adapted to the 
modern requirements of the cathedral service. Mr. Emerson 
discards a classical or Renaissance architectural treatment, 
because it would be out of keeping with St. George’s Hall, 
and because it is Pagan and un-English 10 its origin. The 
style to be adopted should be in harmonious contrast with 
the surroundings—edifying, not annihilating—and broad, 
simple, and dignified. Such a style is to be found in a 
very early. phase of the Gothic, when it had just shaken 
itself from the trammels of classic art. This, accordingly, 
is the style which he has adopted. Mr. Emerson next 
proceeds to. give details of his plan, intimating that he has 
introduced a clerestory as being more English than a nave 
and aisles of equal height, and pointing out that an open 
space and unenclosed choir are demanded by modern feel- 
ing. In his plans he has added to the nave and transepts, 
53 ft. from centre to centre of the arcade walls, an open 
space in front of the choir; and pulpit of about 9,000 
superficial feet, exclusive of the accommodation in the 
three galleries, containing 1,200 superficial feet. He 
considers a dome internally as the best artistically for these 
three reasons: 1st, its necessity externally, as alone afford- 
ing the impression of mass required in the denominating 
church of a large city; 2nd, its necessity constructionally 
for roofing the large open area at the crossing of a church 
adapted to modern requirements; and 3rd, its desirability 
internally for grandeur, acoustics, and artistic effect. Mr. 
Emerson next describes the site and its approaches in ac- 
cordance with, his first plan, whereby the cathedral would 
be confined within the limits of St. John’s Churchyard, ex- 
pressing no fear whatever as to the effect even in juxta- 
position to St. George’s Hall. Detailing the second plan, 
which would not be confined within the more narrow area 
of the first, Mr. Emerson suggests that it would be worth 
while, in connection with an undertaking of this import- 
ance, for the Corporation aad Building Committee to join 
hands and clear away the old buildings on the trianguiar 
space facing the west front of the site; to remove the 
breast wall of the road facing the Free Library; to raise 
the road on the north side of the site to the same level; 
and to construct an overbridge with a road sloping about 
one in fifty to the top of Dale Street. Bya slight adjust- 
ment ofthe Old Haymarket and Byrom Street levels, the 
bridge might have a clear height of 20 ft. The triangular 
space, it is suggested, might be well laid out with fountain, 
trees, etc., which would add beneficially to the Jungs of 
the city and compensate for the space to be occupied by 
the cathedral. There would be grand flights of steps to 
the west entrance, and a way through the porch from the 
high level road on the north side to a sloping road on the 
south side to St. John's Lane, by which carriages might 
draw up to the western doors on state occasions. Mr. 
Emerson considers the larger plan incomparably the 
grandest and best, as well as one most worthy of Liver- 
pool. Не concludes his report by giving details of what 
are described as “minor arrangements,” including the 
altar, the bishop's throne, choir seats, organ, pulpit, light- 
ing, vestries, cloisters, chapter-house, library, fire-proof 
roof, decoration, etc. 
: “Mr. Brooks also furnishes an elaborate report as to his 
designs for the cathedral, prefacing it by stating that the 
natural position of the site possesses considerable advan- 
tages, the magnificent adjacent buildings, the approaches, 
and the various levels all contributing to give prominence 
to any important edifice that may be raised uponit. Situate 
as this building will be, in the centre of such noble build- 
ings as St. George's Hall and those in William Brown 
Street, it needs to be of greater height than they are in 
order to maintain its central and distinctive character. 
Speaking of the style adopted in. his plans, Mr. Brooks 
says ће assumes that each of the designs will belong to one 
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of the periods of pointed architecture, as being in harmony 
with the associations of religious architecture in this 
country from the earliest times, but it is reasonable to 
suppose that all will not belong to the same period. An 
ecclesiastical building of leading character, surrounded 


` with magnificent buildings of some form of classic archi. 


tecture, should necessarily be marked by a distinctive 
style, such as is adopted in connection with the religious 
worship of the country; and such а buildiog would form а 
pleasing contrast to those around it. In pursuance of this 
idea he has endeavoured to produce harmony with existing 
buildings, while retaining the distinctive features of the 
style which he has chosen; for instance, horizontality 15 
obtained by the ranges of windows, string courses, para- 
pets, etc., and the constructive distinctions of the pointed 
style are maintained in the highly-pitched roof, the flying 
buttresses, the special formation of doors and windows, and 
the loft y towers and spires. The introduction of the apsidal 
or circular terminaticn of the east end serves also to 
suggest a contrast with the adjacent pile of St, George's 
Hall, and gets over the difficulty which might arise from 
the awkward line that would be produced by a square- 
ended building in close proximity, but not at right angles 
with it. He further states he has selected the type of 
architecture which prevailed during tbe last portion of the 
13th century, among which may be placed Beverley 
Minster, Fountain’s Abbey, Ripon Cathedral, Salisbury 
Cathedral, Lincoln Cathedral, Westminster Abbey, 
Tynemouth Abbey, Whitby Abbey, and numerous 
other examples. The general features of this period, 
together with its mouldings, are more suitable for a buildiog 
of this nature, and in this situation, than those of the 14th 
or 15th centuries, which contained elaborate mouldings and 
features, such as tracery, pinnacles, crockets, tabernacle 
work, etc., that are very readily affected by the atmosphere 
of acity like Liverpool. Though guided by his study of 
the best examples of English architecture, he has, from 
his study of Continental work, adopted one of its features 
which seems specially useful for this climate, viz., the 
deeply-recessed porches, which will serve as a protection 
from the great quantity of rain with which this country is 
visited. These also give a facility for enrichment and 
adornment, by the introduction of sculptured subjects, for 
the reception of which such ample protection is afforded, 
and which will form rich and pleasing features on the 
exterior of the building. The style selected enables him 
to give windows of a severe type, but these will, in his 
opinion, harmonise better with the Greek or classic archi- 
tecture of the adjoining buildings than would windows 
having more or less elaborate tracery. As to the plan, 
Mr. Brooks gives a general outline of the scheme which 
he recommends. He places the cathedral itself on the 
extreme northern boundary of the site adjoining William 
Brown Street, having three of its principal entrances on 
that side. The western end is on the extreme west boun- 
dary of the site next the Old Haymarket, and in the event 
of the present block of buildings on the west side of the 
Haymarket being pulled down for city improvements, a 
new street, forming a continuation of Dale Street, might 
be carried up directly to the west front which will form a 
magnificent object at the end of this. portion of the new 
street. Continuing his general description of the scheme, 
he places the subsidiary buildings fronting St. John’s Lane, 
and forming the southern boundary of the Cathedral Close. 
These are so designed that a view of St. George’s Hall, 
with which it is undesirable to interfere, may be obtained 
above their roofs from Manchester Street. They will also 
serve the purpose of giving a scale to the cathedral 
building. : Gateways are provided іп St. John’s Lane for 
entrances to the Cathedral Close, and thence a carriage 
drive communicates with the south doorway of the transept. 
Opposite these doorways he suggests the erection of a 
monument, on the base of which should be inscribed the 
names, so far as can be ascertained, of deceased persons 
whose remains have been interred in St. John’s Church- 
yard ; the termination of this monument to be in the form 
of a churchyard cross. By such a monument a record 
would be preserved on the spot of the names of those once 
interred there. On the eastern side of the site the build- 


ings are so arranged that a considerable space is left between 
them and St.George’s Hall; and the adoption of an apsidal 
end to the cathedral contributes to the freedom of space 
which there is in that quarter. Provision is made in one 
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of the western towers for а clock chamber, and in the 
other for a belfry and ringing-floor. Staircases and ۰ 
sages in the walls give access, as in the old examples, to 
all parts of the building at dillerent levels. In his ground 
plan Mr. Brooks has kept in view the desirability of 
obtaining as great a breadth as will secure space for the 
accommodation of a large congregation, and offer as 
little obstruction as possible to the sight. For this purpose 
aisles are added to the transepts as well as to the 
nave and choir. The nave is intended to be 50 ft. wide, 
with north and south aisles, each 25 ft. 6 in. wide. The 
north and south transepts and the choir will be of the same 
width as the nave, and each will have aisles corresponding 
in width with the nave aisles. One of the chief entrances 
is from William Brown Street, and in order to arrange the 
approach at the western entrance Mr. Brooks brings the 
two western towers to the extreme western boundary of 
the site, placing them wholly outside the nave and aisle 
walls, by this means gaining great breadth for the design, 
and causing the facade to occupy the whole frontage of the 
site next the Old Haymarket. A spacious baptistry is pro- 
vided on the south side, at the western end of the building. 
He next refers to the crypt and triforium plans, and pives 
details of subsidiary buildings. These are intended to 
form the enclosure of the site next St. John’s Lane, and 
are two Stories in height. The lower story, which is on 
the same level as that of the paving of crypt, consists of 
the diocesan offices, the cathedral surveyor's office, and 
choir school, together with two iarge gateways. All these 
buildings are entered from the public street, and, in 
addition, the diocesan offices are connected with the lowest 
stage of the tower of the cathedral, and the vestibule 
beneath the baptistry at the crypt level. The upper story 
of these buildings consist of a chapter-house, consistory 
court, private rooms for the bishop ard the judge, and the 
muniment room. The plans further illustrate the western 
facade, together with the north, east, and southern eleva- 
tions, and Mr. Brooks concludes 7 expressing his thorough 
confidence in the sufficiency of all the provisions he had 
made for the construction of the cathedral. | 

" Messrs. Bodley & Garner’s report accompanying the 
design for the cathedral is of more simple nature than the 
others. They think that no trouble or expense should be 
spared in order to make the cathedral as great a success as 
St. Paul's, London. They do not think, however, it wonld 
be well to adopt the revived ltalian style, but advise the 
adoption of the National, which is so intimately connected 
with an Englishman's idea of a cathedral. They think that 
the octagon they propose, with its eight nearly equal arches, 
would produce an interior effect which has not been 
obtained, as far as they know, in any cathedral yet 
erected in the world. They also consider that the three 
Speirs would make a fine group. In their opinion, solid 
and massive piers to the nave are essential both to appear- 
ance and stability, and that their existence in their design 
should not be considered as a defect, because the use of 
the aisles for congregational purposes is out of the question 
in a church of this magnitude ; and they must be considered 
as alleys or passages and places for the reception of monu- 
ments, a most essential part of a modern cathedral. They 
deem it desirable to insist on the absolute necessity of 
providing a very large space for this purpose, as the 
number of memorials becomes so greatly increased in the 
course of ages that, unless there 15 very considerable room 
left, the church becomes greatly encumbered and dis- 
figured; as is the case in Westminster Abbey, for instance. 
With regard to the dimensions of the church, Messrs. 
Bodley and Garner feel strongly that the Cathedral Church 
of so immense and populous, and at the same time so 
wealthy and important a city as Liverpool, should not be 
inferior in any way to the church of any other city in the 
kingdom. They have, therefore, designed a catlıedral of 
the first class, and its height to the apex of the vaulting, 
110ft., is greater than any other church in England, though, 
of course, less than many foreign cathedrals. The style 
they have chosen is that of the early fourteenth century, 
and 15 of strictly English character. The general internal 
arrangements of the church do not seem to call tor тисћ 
remark. They think it essential that a passage should be 
kept all round the east end on account of visitors to the 
monuments and Cathedral. They have placed the great 
organ at the west end, where it would be well heard when 
played as a musical instrument merely; it might also be 
used on occasions when a large congregation was gathered 
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in the nave. And a smaller organ, over the stalls, would 
accompany the choir. This organ would be played from 
the stalls. On the plan supplied by the committee, the 
space allotted to the cathedral is not, in the opinion of the 
architects, quite sufficient. The church they have de- 
signed is, indeed, contained within its limits, and one bay 
of the nave could be omitted, if necessary ; but it approaches 
too closely to St. George’s Hall, and it would be most 
desirable to move it a little westward. The scale of the 
building could be slightly reduced in scale without alter- 
ation of the design, and so more space be gained, if 
thought desirable. The removal of the mean and un- 
sightly modern houses at the west end is merely a 
question of time, and a plan for the re-arrangement of 
this portion of the town would form a part of the 
cathedral scheme. Although the architects feel the 
advantages of the present site, and that it would be 
quite possible successfully to grapple with its difficulties, 
they think it should be a matter of careful consideration 
whether another site should not be selected, as the one 
proposed is certainly very confined. Another objection, 
and a still stronger, is the fact that the cathedral wiil 
stand half-way up the hill which is crowned by the fine 
building of St. George’s Hall. It would be difficult to 
give proper prominence to the one building without in 
some degree detracting from the d:gnity of the o.her, as 
they are in such close proximity. 
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A NOTE ON THE WORK OF THE CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS.* 


GoLDSMITHS”, SILVERSMITHS’, AND JEWELLERS’ WORK, 
CHASING, ENGRAVING, ETC. 


HE works shown in this section, produced during the 
past session, are the work of lads or journeymen 
ranging in age from 14 to 29 years. | 
Owing to the sub-division of labour, and the elaboration 
of the factory system, so as to utilise machine methods 
whenever possible, lads are not infrequently kept to the 
production of one kind of article. Thus in a number of 
cases learners, aud even apprentices, have joined the 
classes without even the most rudimentary knowledge of 
smithing. For example, a lad of three years' experience 
as a sılversmith’s apprentice was admitted to the classes ; 
questioned as to the knowledge he had acquired in the 
workshop, he replied that his work was to cut and turn up 
cones for pint pots. He had never received one workshop 
lesson in smithing proper. A diligent youth, he has 
acquired all his knowledge of “ raising ” in the classes, and 
in a couple of years has become a comparatively smart 
smith and the holder of a scholarship. E | 
The classes have been of great service to those who, 
though nominally learning the trade, have found little 
opportunity to become good workmen, or encouragement 
to rémain in the craft. ۱ | | 


Woop CARVING AND GILDING. 


The work in the wood carving class is at present mainly 
confined to frames. 

The design and execution of a complete object is the 
objective set before students, and picture frames are made, 
not only because they are the simplest objects which can 
be put together without the help ot the cabinet maker, but 
also with a view of re-introducing simple and effective 
carved frames. 

Beginners set to work on a design made up of the 
simplest element that can be carved with the gouge, viz., 
the “finger tip," andas soon as the students have obtained 
some control over tbe tool, and the understanding of the 
material, they are expected to design their own decoration, 
and are encouraged to go to nature for their inspiration. 

In a few cases the designs have been adapted from old 
examples. 

In the gilding class some experiments are in progress to 
find a softer ground-work for burnishing upon, slaked 
plaster of Paris being used instead of whiting. Ву using 
Armenian bole, ground up with pipe-clay as the burnish 
gold size, a better colour seems to be obtained than is 
usually the case when ordinary gold-size is used. 
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• This excellent little resumé of the work done in the school is 
published officially in connection with the present exhibiticn. 
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BookKBINDING. 


In tbe teaching of this class, greater stress is laid on 
sound principles of workmanship than on high finish. All 
books are sewn “ flexibly ” round five bands, and no sew- 
ing in or false bands are allowed. 

Each student is encouraged to carry his books right 
through from sewing to finishing. It is not thought that 
the short time available in evening classes will enable 
students to thoroughly master all sides of their craft, but 
it is thought that even a slight knowledge of the process 
will enable them to take a larger view of their work, and 
so to do more intelligently that portion which falls to their 
share in a London workshop. 

In decoration students are not encouraged to make 
elaborate designs with a pencil, but rather to make 
patterns by simple arrangements of the tools themselves. 
In this way, while keeping well within the limits of the 
craft, it is possible to produce an almost endless variety 
of patterns. 


STAINED GLass ۰ 


In the ordinary practice of stained glass work one man 
does cartoons, another traces them on the glass, a third 
leads the pieces together. | ‚ 

In the stained glass class, students аге 'encouraged to 
learn the whole of their craft. Ша student wishes to paint 
on glass, he is here taught to cut the glass for painting on, 
and to lead it up when it is painted ; he thus learns how 
cutting and leading influence the design and painting of a 
window (as they do most vitally). 

The students are also taught, side by side with their 
craft practice, the elements of design, and are encouraged 
to make patterns for ‘‘quarries” and for diapers and 
accessories of dress and ornament in figure subject 
windows. 

Those who show special aptitude are encouraged to 
practise original composition, using. the life class of the 
school for studies, the. model being posed specially for 
them. 

The study of nature as the basis of the higher forms of 
ornament is insisted on. 


\WonpcuTS IN COLOUR, 


An outline of a design is first made upon thin paper and 
this is pasted facedownwards upon a smooth plank of cherry 
wood. А very delicate cutting is then made along both 
sides of the line throughout the design, the cutting being 
so light as merely to break the surface of the wood. With 
curved chisels shallow depressions are then hollowed out 
between the cut lines. Subsequently from impressions 
taken from this key block and pasted upon fresh planks, 
cuts are made round the various shapes on the blocks 
required to print the coloured forms in the design. A 
simple system of register marks causes the paper to fall 
exactly in its place on each block during the printing. In 
the printing itself no mechanical means whatever are 
used ; the required pressure is solely applied by hand and 
by means of a little pad, which is rubbed lightly on the 
back of the paper over that part of the line or colour 
block from which an impression is being taken. All 
qualities of gradation of tone are achieved by the printer's 
own skill in laying the colours upon the wood-blocks, and 
in the delicate use of the rubber. The pigments used are 
dry powder colours mixed only with water and a little rice 
paste, From one set of blocks many hundreds of im- 
pressions may be taken, the sheets of paper being passed 
consecutively over one block at a time until all the ۰ 
pressions are complete. 


WRITING AND ILLUMINATION. 


In this class the students are taught the construction, 
writirg and spacing of a formal hand founded on good 
ly writing. 
"The ا‎ and placing of initial letters. 
Rubricating and gilding and the decoration of pages. 
Morris, who was a writer and illuminator before he was 
a printer, has shown us how beautiful modern illuminated 
writing may be, and how useful the practice of it will 
prove to the printer and book-decorator. For writing is 
the foundation of illumination and printing, and, therefore, 
k-decoration. 
of the ordinary illuminated address often fails because the 
writing in it is compressed or distorted, because it is in 
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fact “illumination” with some lettering, not, as it ought 
to be, a page of writing decorated. 


LITHOGRAPHIC DRAWING. 


In ordinary lithography a drawing is made on a fine 
grained limestone by means of a fatty medium (litho chalk 
or ink). The stone readily absorbs the fatty matter, and 
when this has taken place, such portions repel water whilst 
the untouched parts quickly absorb it. 

If the stone be carefully damped and a greasy ink is 
applied to the surface by means of a roller, the ink will 
adhere only to those parts which repel water (the drawing) 
and be rejected by those which have absorbed water. The 
drawing is then transferred to paper by pressure. 

In the business of lithography there is great division of 
labour, and a designer rarely touches the stone ; whilst the 
reproducer seldom does any designing. As it is desirable 
that the craftsman should have an insight into the whole 
of the Art, and thus treat sympathetically the work of 
others, an endeavour is made in the classes to produce 
auto-lithographs. 

Compared with other reproductive mediums, it is by no 
means laborious, and is equally suitable for sensitive or 
robust work. 

Where colour is used, simplicity and purity are essential, 
as in cases where a large number of colours are super- 
imposed, an unpleasant shiny effect is produced, owing to 
successive layers of varnish on the impression. 
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ADVERTISING DISFIGUREMENT AND 
LOCAL CONTROL. 


[R,—In asking you to publish the memorial appended 
and the reply received from the President of the 
Local Government Board, may we supplement the corre- 
spondence with some necessary explanations? We aimed 
at confining the signatures to a very limited number of 
names which would be accepted as fairly representative of 
the main departments of our national life. In his separate 
recommendations attached to the final report of the Royal 
Commission on Local Taxation the Secretary for Scotland 
urges’ that “large powers of taxation as well as other 
ponas for the control of advertisements should be con- 
erred on municipalities as a right properly belonging to 
the guardians of the beauty and dignity of thoroughfares 
and public places.” Since the memorial was prepared 
the proprietors of the commodity advertised at Dover have 
courteously offered to remove the boards on condition that 
the Town Council compensated them for the bare cost of 
erection. We have reason to hope that the clauses giving 
the Dover Town Council the necessary powers in such 
cases will not be opposed in the Private Bill Committee 
of the House of Commons. They have already been 
approved by the Peers. 

Some of the business organisations which will be affected 
by the legislation we advocate have imputed to us inten- 
tions which we desire to disclaim. We aim at no censor- 
ship on grounds of taste, at no prohibition of any particular 
type of bill or sheet. The only interference we contem- 
plate on the part of municipalities or county councils with 
the display of posters or ordinary wall announcements 
would be a refusal to allow the use of hoardings on such a 
scale or in such positions as would be an unjustifiable 
impairment of the local amenities. The “flying bill- 
sticker,” of whom the trade associations of bill-posters are 
complaining, would be no longer free to bill-stick wherever 
a paste-brush could be brought into play. We should 
expect that the municipal bodies, while still content to act 
only in deference to the well-ascertained views of the 
residents in the places affected, would take cognisance of 
much which is not advertisement in the stricter sense of the 
term, such as sky signs, field boards, huge letters on 
house fronts, roofs, and chimneys. 

While we indulge only modest anticipations of the extent 
to which the right of public control will at first be brought 
into operation, as a society we shall do all we can to raise 
the standard of taste and feeling. We believe that the 
enactment enabling representative bodies to give effect to 
the prevailing view will tend slowly but surely to develop 
the better instinct. Very few people prefer disfiguremente 
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Sombre acquiescence in the existing anarchy should not 
be mistaken for approval.—Y ours, etc., 
RICHARDSON Evans, Hon. Sec. Society for Check- 
ing the Abuses of Public Advertising. 
1, Camp View, Wimbledon, London, July 11. 


MEMORIAL. 

We desire respectfully to represent the expediency of 
legislation by which municipal authorities would be ۰ 
powered to frame and enforce regulations for the control of 
advertising dispay in public places. In 1899 the Corpor- 
ation of Edinburgh obtained, by a private Act, powers for 
this purpose. Since then many other municipal bodies 
which were promoting bills have inserted provisions fol- 
lowing more or less closely the lines of the Edinburgh 
scheme. The case of Dover is peculiarly interesting as an 
illustration df the absolute need of restrictive power. Ап 
American firm have erected, in positions which make them 
visible against the face of the cliffs, two huge boards which 
in the judgment of most observers destroy the beauty of 
a scene of which every Englishman is proud. 

We respectfully urge that municipal bodies should have 
general authority to frame suitable by-laws, and that they 
ought not to be put to the expense of promoting special 
private legislation for the purpose. We would therefore 
ask that the Government should either give facilities for 
the consideration of the bill prepared by the Society for 
Checking the Abuses of Public Advertising, or should 
themselves introduce a measure dealing with the subject. 

Among the signatories (150 in all), including many of the 
most eminent names in the country in every rank and 
department of life, are the following well-known architects 
and artists:—Sir E. J. Poynter, President of the Royal 
Academy: Mr. С. Е. Watts, R.A., Sir Noel Paton, R.S.A., 
Mr. W. Holman Hunt, Mr. Luke Fildes, R.A., Mr. Hamo 
Thorneycroft, R.A., Mr. Britton Riviere, R.A., Professor 
Hubert ¿Von Herkomer, Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., 
Mr. Т. С. Jackson, R.A., Mr. Е. С. Penrose, Mr. John 
Belcher, A.R.A,, Mr. Ernest George, Mr. Basil Champ- 
neys, Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, and Mr. W. D. Care. 


REPLY. 
Local Government Board, Whitehall, S.W. 
18, 1901. 

Sir, —I am directed by the Local Government Board to 
state that your letter of the 27th ultimo, addressed to Mr. 
Balfour, together with the memorial referred to therein, in 
favour of legislation for the purpose of enabling local 
authorities to make by-laws for the control of advertise- 
ments in public places, has been transmitted to the 
President. 

In reply, І am directed to inform you that no promise 
can be given that the Government will initiate legislation 
on the subject. The subject, however, appears to be 
worthy of attention, and if a future session a Bill is 
introduced into Parliament by a private member on 
behalf of the Society, the Government will carefully con- 
sider its provisions and will watch its progress with 
interest.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

W. Е. Kno ttys, Assistant Secretary. 
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LONDON HOSPITAL NEW PATHOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE. 


N connection with the London Hospital Medical College 
the other day, the new Pathological Institute, which 15 

the last new work completed by the hospital, was formally 
opened. The new institute consists of two post-mortem 
rooms, one of which is devoted to the ordinary work of the 
department, the other to more special examination. The 
ground floor also contains a large mortuary, cold storage 
chambers, and a mortuary chapel, with a separate 
entrance for the friends of the patient. On the floor above 
there is a complete set of laboratories for pathological 
anatomy, pathological chemistry, and such bacteriology as 
arises directly in connection with post-mortem examinations. 
The largest of these laboratories will be devoted to those 
among the senior students of the hospital and others who 
are interested in pathological anatomy and are willing to 
devote time to this branch of study under the guidance of 
the director and the assistant director. Rooms have been 
Set apart for those who intend to undertake some serious 
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research in pathological anatomy. The pau de- 
partment is dedicated to Sir Andrew Clark, and has been 
built largely by the memorial fund raised to his memory. 
The buildings were designed by Mr. Rowland Plumbe, the 
architect to the hospital. 
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BRITISH AND AMERICAN ENGINEERS. 


N the occasion of the French Exhibition in Paris last 
year, a large party of American engineers, both civil 

and mechanical, visited London, and the presidents and 
councils of the Institutions of Civil and Mechanical En- 
gineers organised receptions and conferences, excursions 
and invitations, for their entertainment. In acknowledg- 
ment of these courtesies two beautifully illuminated 
addresses have just been received by the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, one from the American Society of Civil 
Engineers and the other from the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. | 

The board of direction of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, in their address, say :—“ Apart from the pro- 
fessional feature, the graceful and magnificent entertain- 
ments and excursions arranged in behalf of American 
engineers are highly appreciated by our members, in- 
dividually and collectively ; the more so from a realising 
sense that such a reception could have been carried out 
only by an Institution whose standing and position before 
the public are established beyond question. While, there- 
fore, our thanks are due primarily to the Institution, we 
desire to record our protound appreciation of the high 
honour conferred upon the profession in Ámerica by her 
Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria in receiving its repre- 
sentatives at her Castle at Windsor. We also wish to 
acknowledge the charming hospitality of the Earl and 
Countess of Warwick, and the kindness of the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Common Council of the City of London in 
tendering their ancient Guildhall for the occasion.” | 

The address of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers is as follows :—“ We, the president, council, 
and members of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, in full recognition of the hospitality extended 
to us by your Institution during the past summer, hereby 
extend this official acknowledgment. Realising the pro- 
found international significance at this time of certain of 
the events included in the reception by the Institution of 
Civil Engineers of their American professional brethren, 
and fully appreciating the remarkable social courtesies so 
gracefully extended, we here record the sincerest thanks 
of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. In all 
those graceful courtesies, the ever-growing ties between ' 
the members of the Anglo-Saxon race throughout the world 
are evidenced and strengthened. We take this as a wel- 
come оргону to record our deep appreciation and 
hearty thanks.” | 


THE ENGINEERING TRADE IN 1900. 


HE Amalgamated Society of Engineers attained its 
jubilee in 1900, and the annual report for that 

year (a volume of over 300 pages) has just been issued, 
showing a membership of 87,672, and over £400,000 in 
funds. Mr. George М. Barnes, in the remarks as general 
secretary with which he prefaces the report, states that 
the year was one of uninterrupted prosperity to the Society's 
trade. He further remarks :—‘' The society has now com- 
pleted 50 years of existence, and stands out to-day as the 
well-recognized custodian of the interests of operative 
engineers. It would be idle to say that it has made no 
mistakes. An organization covering nearly a hundred 
thousand men must necessarily have reflected with more 
or less accuracy the weakness as well as the strength of 
industrial democracy ; but after all it can confidently be: 
asserted that a good fight has been put up for labour. By 
its support to trade and public movements the A.S.E. has 
materially contributed towards that equality of opportunity 
which is the aim of all industrial and social reform; and 
by the expenditure of vast sums of money in sick, unem- 
ployed; and other benefits it has spread over the broad 
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back of the many burdens which might otherwise have 
fallen with crushing effect upon the shoulders of the few." 
The income of the society last year was £333,555, and the 
expenditure £234,194, showing a saving on the year of 
£99,361, and a total balance at the end of the year of 
£406,529, which is said to be “probably the largest sum 
ever held by any trade union." Of that balance, £127,143 
stands to the credit of the superannuation fund, leaving 
£279,386 for benefit and trade purposes. The exports of 
steam engines, machinery and mill-work in 1900 did not 
quite reach the total in 1899, which was the highest on 
record. They represented a value of /19,621,557, or 
£ 32,000 less than in 1899. The only class which showed 
any considerable decrease of exports was textile machinery, 
which fell off during the year by nearly /600,000— namely, 
from 6,803,948 to £6,211,918. Referring to the “ contro- 
versy a year or two ago on the occasion of the importation 
of a few locomotive engines from America,” and to the 
suggestion of British backwardness in competition the re- 
port says :—'' We have good reason for stating that the 
customers of two years ago are not likely to repeat orders, 
and the figures now to hand indicate pretty clearly why 
the orders were then given. As a matter of fact, the ex- 
portation of locomotives from this country during the last 
two years has exceeded that of any three years up to 1897," 
and ıt is added that last year the value amounted to no 
Jess than (1,500,909, or double the value of such exports 
in 1894. 
—Ó € سس‎ 


TRADE NOTES. 


LARGE clock has just been erected in St. Andrew's 
Church, Stockwell, S. W., which shows titne on four 
dials, and strikes the hours. The clock is generally to the 
designs of Lord Grimthorpe, and made by John Smith and 
Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby, who guarantee that it 
will keep time with great accuracy. The same firm are 
making clocks for Newton-le-Willows Church, Colchester 
Town Hall, and other places. 


Tur King has been graciously pleased to grant by Royal 
Warrant that Messrs. Hobbs, Hart & Co., Limited, should 
be appointed lock and safe makers to His Majesty. 


Mr. J. E: Lucas, 7, Vesta Road, Brockley, S.E., has been 
recently appointed sole agent in Great Britain for Stigler's 
patent electric and bydraulic lifts for passengers and 
hotels. Over 3,000 of these lifts are now in use, and a 
large number are fixed at the most prominent hotels 0 
various countries. One of the special features of these 
lifts is the jerkless motion, either at the commencement of 
the journey, during transit, or at the finish; indeed, the 
motion is scarcely perceptible. Another excellent feature 
is the easy way in which the lifts are managed, and 
perfectly controlled. The cars are fitted with three safety 
apparatus, each acting independently of the other, viz., 
one to prevent the car falling down in case of lifting 5 
breaking or becoming disarranged, another to prevent the car 
descending at an undue speed, and a third to prevent acci- 
dent.should anyone lean over the well-hole or be at the 
bottom of well-hole whilst the car is descending. This 
last-mentioned apparatus would, we understand, instantly, 
on contact with the obstruction, arrest the descent of the 
car, and without injury to tbe person obstructing 5 
descent. A patent button indicator arrangement fixed on 
the inside of the car, aud the provision in connection 
therewith that the car cannot be moved up or down until 
the door of the car, and also the door of the enclosure are 
perfectly closed, further adds to the safety and conveni- 
ence of passengers. No door can be opened until the car 
is at the floor at which it is desired to alight. The safety 
gears warrant a positive stopping of the cage in every case 
of necessity that might arise. One of these electric 
passenger lilts has been fixed at Dieudonne Hotel, Ryder 
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Street, St. James’s, S.W., and another at Buecker's Hotel, 
Finsbury Square, Е.С. One is also to be. erected at the 
new premises of the International Sleeping Car Company, 
20, Cockspur Street, S.W. These lifts travel at about 
100 ft. per minute. Mr. Lucas informs us that his patent 
self-sustaining lifts are in use by the Aerated Bread Com- 
pany and the Express Dairy Company, also at the new 
Naval Barracks, Chatham (for the Admiralty), and Key- 
ham, and amongst other places are now being fixed at the 
Westcliff Hotel extension, Folkestone. 
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JOTTINGS. 


HE Bradford Board of Guardians have appointed Mr. 
F. Holland as architect and civil engineer to the board 
at a salary of £400 per year. 


Соор progress is being made with the new sewage scheme 
for Withington (Manchester). Contracts in connection 
with the works have just been signed for a total amount 
of £100,439. The total cost of the scheme is estimated at 
£150,000. 


TURIN is ргерапор for next year's International Show of 
Decorative Art. The public subscription has already 
reached £27,000, and exhibitors from every country have 
already sent in their adhesion. Several foreign nations 
will figure in special shows of their own. 


Тне St. Pancras Borough Council have agreed to con- 
tribute one-eighth (£28,125) of an estimated total cost of 
{225,000 which the London County Council is prepared 
to expend in widening the southern end of Hampstead 
Road at its junction with Euston Road. 


DirricuLTIES having arisen in regard to the proposed site 
for a generating station at Camberwell, the Highways 
Committee of the London County Council suggest its 
abandonment. They have found a better and cheaper site 
at the Greenwich tramway depot, the development of which 
will only cost £30,000, as against £80,000 at Camberwell. 


Last week at Bow Street Police Court, Mr. Owen 
Edwards, of the solicitors’ department of the London 
County Council, applied to Sir F. Lushington to appoint a 
surveyor to value various premises situated between New 
Church Court, Strand, and the Law Courts, as the Council 
has been unable to agree with the parties interested as to 
the amount of purchase-money. The magistrate agreed 
to appoint Mr. Guy, surveyor, of Bedford Row. 
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А REMARKABLE incident occurred іп Rochester Cathedral 
at the conclusion of the evening service on the 16th inst, 
The crown flew off a water tap connected with the supply 
pipe to the hydraulic engine used for supplying wind to 


the grand organ, the result being that a powerful jet of 


water burst forth. Nobody present knew how to turn the 
water off at the main, consequently, the steps leading 
from the choir to the chancel were converted into a 
cascade, which flooded the whole length of the naveto a 
depth of several inches, 


Members of the Hawick Archzological Society and 
others, to the number of between yo to 80, held their 
annual excursion on the 13th inst., whea they visited 
Yetholm, Ford Castle, and Flodden Field. Proceeding Бу. 
rail to Kelso, they drove to. Ford Castle, where they 
inspected the beautiful pictures, also the room in which 
King James slept on the eve of the battle of Flodden. 
Subsequently Fiodden Field was visited, the company 
eu dining at Cornhill, and then returning to 
awick. 


WILLESDEN PAPER 
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THE HEREFORD MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 


OMEHOW or other a town hall is always a popular 
subject for a competition, and the one for the pro- 
posed new municipal buildings at Hereford seems to have 
proved no exception to the rule. The chance of being 
appointed architect for a work to cost some £20,000, or 
of securing one or other of the three premiums of 2100, 
£75 and £50 respectively is certainly a temptation to take 
the risk of doing a good deal for nothing. So that 46 
architects from all parts of the country were induced to 
send in designs for the Hereford buildings. In the invita- 
tion to architects no mention was made of the appoint- 
ment of a professional assessor, but eventually it was 
decided that one should be appointed, and Mr. Thomas 
Blashill, F.R.I.B.A., was chosen. 

It may be of interest perhaps to note that the limit of 
cost fixed by the corporation was £18,000, and that the 
accommodation required included a large assembly hall 
on first floor to seat 400, with mayor's parlour, 
reception room, two committee rooms, retiring room, 
cloak room for members, council chamber, 
waiting room, offices for the four chief officials 
and staff, the town clerk, the city surveyor, the city 
accountant, sanitary department, with all necessary base- 
ments, strong rooms, laboratory, photo room for surveyor's 
use, stores, and a spare suite of rooms, in all making about 
42rooms. We believe that the amount of accommodation 
required, combined with the exigencies of the site and 
the question of cost, made the problem involved by no 
means specially easy of solution. Yet as the competitors 


included such experienced men as Messrs. Wills & Ander- 


son, Messrs. Lanchester, Stewart & Rickards, Mr. Ј. 5. 
Gibson, Mr. E. J. Milner Allen, and others, the competition 
could hardly fail to include some clever and satisfactory 
designs. 

Yet the competition has been a failure. In the first 
place the assessor, whose report we print in full else- 
where, selected three designs which in no way vom- 
mended themselves to the committee, who forthwith 
selected three other designs, and marked them as 
"reserved." Then it was agreed to award the premiums 
to the three designs placed first, second, and third in order 
of merit by Mr. Blasbill, viz.: £100 to Messrs. Macintosh 
and Newman, of London; £75 to Mr. Н. T. Fowler, of 
Barrow-in-Furness; and {£50 to Messrs. Stanger aud 
Stanger, of Wolverhampton. The three reserved designs 
were by Mr. H. A. Cheers, of Twickenham; Messrs. 
James Brooks, Son & Godsell, London and Hereford ; and 
Messrs. ۷۰ J. Morley & Son, of Bradford. Out of these 
three reserved designs that of Mr. H. A. Cheers has been 
adopted as the most suitable for erection. By a specially 
framed condition the corporation reserved to themselves 
absolutely the power to make what final selection they 
chose. So that as the assessor’s award was far from 
meeting with general approval—indeed, was generally 
condemned—one can hardly blame them for exercising 
their right, and doing what in the general ordering of 
things would have been irregular and unjustifiable. 

Mr. Blashill’s award has been pretty severely criticised 
locally, and also by the competitors. We have not seen 
the designs ourselves, but we print elsewhere some remarks 
by Mr. J. S. Gibson, which, though to some extent ez parte, 
indicate something of the real character of the designs. 
Messrs. Lanchester, Stewart & Rickards also strongly 
protest ‘‘against the award of premiums to designs that 
are flagrant examples of a style of plan quite out of date as 
regards what is now considered necessary in the matters of 
light, ventilation, convenience of access, etc.” It is stated 
by the Hereford Times’ critic that Mr. Blashill, in an inter- 


view he had with him, made it evident that he had “ based 


bis judgment almost entirely upon the general arrange- 
ments internally, and the accommodation more than the 


۰ 


effect of the general facade.” The critic also expresses the 
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opinion that if the name of the assessor had been announced 
at thetime of inviting the designs a very different com- 
plexion would have been thrown upon the competition. 
The funny part of this critic's criticism is, however, that he 
greatly approves the committee's choice, which we learn 
from those who have seen the designs, and upon whose 
judgment we can implicitly rely, is little if any more 
intelligible than Mr. Blashill’s. Moreover, judging from 
his remarks upon the designs, we are not inclined to take 
his criticism very seriously. For instance, of the third 
premiated design, under the motto “Hope,” he remarks :— 
« This competitor certainly ‘ Hope(d)’ not in vaio, nor was 
his ‘Hope’ long deferred, but in the fortunes of com- 
petitions * Hop(p)ed' into the third place!" Again— 
“No. 46 was specially good as a work of art in the 
ecclesiastical or Oxford style, the perspective very 
beautiful. The same may be said of No. 12, a good design 
in the old style. The perspective colouring was very 
soft!" The “criticism ” seems to be about on a par with 
the perspective colouring— very soft! 

Another gentleman, on behalf of the same paper inter- 
viewed the senior architect in Hereford—a поп-сотре ог 
— whose opinion as quoted wasin favour of the committee's 
choice as against that of the assessor, though he gave it as 
his opinion that even the committee themselves had over- 
looked one of the best designs in the room. As regards | 
the assessorship question this architect is reported as say- 
ing :—-“* This is one more of the increasing number of com- 
petitions where the assessor system has come to grief. 
The selection of the proper man is by no means easy, and 
people find this out when it is too late, and his fee thrown 
away. Mr. Blashill stands deservedly high in his profession, 
but he is not an expert in matters of this kind where ques- 
tions of architectural taste should so largely come in. His 
experience of those concerning frontages, rights of light, 
construction, and the thousand and one things that come 
before a London district surveyor (the head post of which 
he honourably filled for many years until his recent retire- 
ment), were of little use in the present case, and if the 
Corporation had not stepped in and declared that neither 
Nos. 3, 10, nor 7 were architecturally good enough, the city 
of Hereford would have lost the chance of obtaining a 
really handsome addition to its streets, which 1 hope it is 
now pretty sure of.” 

We think we may take it that tbe majority of the 
building committee, and also local public opinion generally, 
favours the selected design. And if we may accept the 
author's opinion of his own work they are quite right in 
their judgment. For in his report he tells us:—“ The 
design is in tbe Renaissance style of architecture 
of a Municipal type and freely treated. Very adaptable 
and suited for official public buildings. For economy the 
ornamental features are duplicated, the cost being much 
lessened by the fact that the moulds are repeated for the 
terra cotta; and the cornices, etc., would be enriched 
more than can be shown on the drawings, it making prac- 
tically no difference in price once the moulds are prepared. 
The recessed balconies and projecting bays form handsome 
features, and would be useful for special municipal func- 
tions, electioneering, etc.; and considering the extent of 
the frontage the architect is of opinion that the facade 
would equal that of any other public edifice in the county.” 
What more is to be said after this unqualified eulogy, 
except perhaps, the author’s further statement that the 
building will be “similar, as far as the frontage goes, to 
one 1 have recently erected at Port Elizabeth, Cape 
Town." Evidently a really good stock article! 

That the local opinion, botlı of the press and public, 
favours the selected design, might be taken as an endorse- 
ment of the committee’s decision, and as some sort of 
proof that their conclusions were sound and right. Un- 
fortunately public opinion іп ۲6۵8۳ to architecture is 
rarely to be accepted asa true indication as to what is 
good in architecture. But wethink we are right in assert- 
ing that the real reason of the trouble at Hereford, and the 
unfortunate result of the competition, is to be found in the 
professional assessorship question. Unfortunately Mr. 
Blashill failed to give satisfaction in his award, and so the 
corporation committee reserved three other designs be- 
sides those premiated by Mr. Blashill, and out of these 
three made a final selection of one to be carried out. The 
consequence was that between the two conflicting awards 
—the award of the premiums and the award of the work— 
the best designs were passed over altogether, 
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The competition illustrates very forcibly the weak points of 
the assessorship system. How the assessor was chosen in 
this case we do not know, but it is becoming a really 
serious problem how to get the right men selected for this 
important post. Weare confident that if a really bona fide 
competent man is chosen, he not only has the confidence 
of the competitors—a most necessary consideration—but 
he is able as a rule to impress those whom he is advising 
with the solidity and rightness of his own views and judg- 
ment. The assessor in the Hereford competition com- 
pletely failed to satisfy either the competitors or the cor- 
poration as to the soundness of his conclusions. Another 
point is the needs-be for naming the assessor at the outset 
of the competition. Probably if this desirable rule had 
been adopted in the Hereford competition, it would have 
more or less influenced the competitors in their decision as 
to taking part in it or not. It is always important that a 
۴ 0۱ 1-06 competitor should know who the professional 
assessor or adviser is; there are some who inspire one with 
confidence in their discriminative ability no less than in 
their honest desire to judge fairly. And on the other 
hand, if the assessor’s name does not inspire confidence, 
then architects can, if they choose, decline the competition. 
Hereford is indeed only one more instance pointing to the 
urgent need of further reform in this matter of professional 
assessorship. 


ager титьки 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


T was anticipated that the Queen Victoria Memorial 
] Committee would have met on Wednesday, but it was 
lound impossible tor the Committee to come together. 
However, before the week 15 out the Committee are to meet 
and decide upon the design recommended for adoption. 


WITH reference to the Hereford competition a correspon- 
dent writes us :—*‘ What promised to be a charming little 
competition was utterly ruined by the selection, by the 
Corporation of Hereford, of an incompetent assessor. The 
jury system will have to come, in this country, for all im- 
portant competitions.” 


It is very evident that if the Royal Institute of British 
Architects de-ires to maintain the full support and con- 
б Јепсе of the profession, it will for one thing be obliged 
to take more serious thought about the questions of com- 
petition and assessorship. It is obvious that if the public 
are to have confidence at all in competitions, it is of the 
greatest importance that the appointments of an assessor 
give satisfaction to the profession. Yet it is not too much 
to say that had the names of some ofthe recently appointed 
assessors been known beforehand certain architects would 
have refrained from competing. 


ComPETITIVE designs are invited by the Camberwell 
Borough Council for public baths and wash-houses to be 
erected on a site in the Old Kent Road. Premiums of 
150, 75, and 50 guineas are offered, and Mr. A. Saxon 
Snell, F.R.I.B.A., is to be the professional assessor, in 
accordance with whose award the premiums will be paid. 
Condition and instructions to architects can be obtained 
from the town clerk, Mr. C. William Tagg, upon pay- 
ment of one guinea, which will be returned after the 
award has been made, to such competitors as submit a bona 
fide design. October 29 is the date fixed for sending in 
designs. 


AN interesting bit of information was vouchsafed to the 
House of Commons on the 18th inst. by the Secretary to 
the Treasury relativegto the remuneration agreed to be 
paid the architects of the new Government build- 
ings in Whitehall and the new Museum buildings at 
South Kensington. It was Mr. Lewis (Flint Boroughs) 
who asked for some light upon the matter. Не 
wanted to know whether such remuneration had been 
fixed as a lump sum or by way of commission on the total 
cost ; if so, at what rate per cent., and whether the com- 
mission was subject to variation in respect of additional, 
substituted, or abandoned works; and could he say who 
were the architects appointed under the agreements, and 
what was the amount of commission payable to each, 
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1991. 
assuming that the work was carried out оп the present 
plan. Mr. Austen Chamberlain, in reply, said he was in- 
lormed by the First Commissioner of Works that the 
amounts іп each case were fixed by agreements with the 
architects as follows :—For the new War Office, £23,750; 
for the new Public Offices, Westminster, {26,000 ; for the 
Science and Art Buildings, South Kensington—(a) Victoria 
and Albert Museum, £25,000, (5) Royal College of Science, 
£ 10,000—total, £35,000. These lump sums were arrived 
at by taking a percentage oí 5 per cent. by way of com- 
mission on an agreed total estimated cost, and they were 
subject to variations as stated by the hon. member. ТЕ 
more details were desired the First Commissioner would 
b2 happy to show the agreements to any hon. members 
who might wish to see them. The architects were in each 
case respectively the late Mr. ۷۷۰ Young, the late Mr. 
J. М. Brydon, and Mr. Aston Webb, А.К.А. 


Mr. Axgns.Doucras was asked in the House of 
Commons on Friday evening last whether the com- 
petitive designs of the Queen Victoria Memorial would be 
publicly exhibited prior to the final selection. In reply, 
the right hon. gentleman said that a design had already 
been selected by the executive committee, and it only 
awaited the King's approval, but he thought he could 
undertake that if the selected design involved an alteration 
of the Mall, it should be exhibited in the House. With 
which reply presumably the public as well as the House of 
Commons will have to remain content. 


Тне Council of the Edinburgh Architectural Associa- 
tion, at a meeting held on Monday last, had under 
consideration the immediately impending demolition of 
the Ionic portico to Parliament Square. This portico 
was designed nearly a century ago by Elliott, and is in 
great part a transcript of the famous portico of the 
Erechtheum at Athens. The Council of the Association, 
fully acknowledging the merit of this piece of architecture 
—one of the very few remaining works of such scale and 
excellence—unanimously resolved to express its deep 
regret at the possibility of its being lost to the City of 
Edinburgh, and its earnest hope that in some way it may 
yet be saved. Assuming that the portico cannot be 
retained in its present position, the Council is of opinion 
that within the confines of the municipality a place and a 
use could be found for it, so that it may continue tobe an 
ornament of the city. The Council is strongly of opinion 
that the destruction of this noble portico would be not 
only a civic, but to a great degree a national loss, and in 
this age of consideration for all things worthy of repute 1t 
would be an irretrievable disgrace if the stones were 
allowed to be broken up. 


Tue members of the Devon and Exeter Architectural 
Society visited Cotehele House, on the banks of the River 
Tamar, on Saturday last. A large gathering of architects 
assembled at Bere Alston, and there met the Exeter con- 
tingent, and thence proceeded to this charming old seat. 
Upon arrival at Cotehele the party were shown over the 
house, and examined the many items of great historical 
interest, including the fine hall with its examples of beau- 
tiful burnished armour, the chapel, and the various other 
apartments of this relic of Edwardian times. Returning 
to Calstock, the whole of the members were hospitably 
entertained at high tea at the Passage House Inn by Mr. 
Charles King, the chairman of the Three Towns branch of 
the Devon and Exeter Agricultural Society. Before sepa- 
rating a hearty vote of thanks was passed to Mr. King 
for the pleasant day's outing and hospitality which he had 
extended to the members of the society. 


Tue House of Lords were asked on Monday night to pass 
the following motion: “ That an humble address ђе pre- 
sented to His Majesty, praying that His Majesty will 
direct the appointment of a Koyal Commission similar in 
character and object to the Fine Arts Commission of 
1842.” Lord Stanmore, who made the motion, urged that 
a commission of the same kind as that which sat before, or 
a committee of some kind should again be appointed. 
Mere spasmodic effort from time to time would not, he con- 
tended, supply the place of a committee regularly constituted 
to carry on the same plan. The Marquis of Salisbury 
opposed the motion. He remarked that whilst fully in 
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sympathy with Lord Stanmore's Object, he did not think he 
would persuade either House of Parliament to part with 
lts executive power in matters of art or in the superintend- 
ence of art. Why, he asked, should they part with the 
power more in matters of art than in anything else? Lord 
Козеђегу also opposed the motion, his argument against it 
being that the House of Lords was not the proper assembly 
in which to bring forward such a motion, because whatever 
else the commission meant it meant a certain outlay. Aud 
whether that amount were five shillings or £3,000 the 
House of Commons would watch with extreme jealousy 
any attempt on the part of tbat House to expend that 
money without a direct motion being brought forward in 
the House of Commons. Eventually the motion was 
negatived without a division. i 


SOME important items of business were dealt with by the 
London County Council at their meeting last Tuesday. 
One was the proposed widening of Piccadilly between 
Hyde Park Corner and Walsingham House by the addition 
to the public roadway of a strip of the Green Park. The 
Council agreed to the expenditure of £29,400 upon the 
work, but at the same time decided that the committee 
should again confer with the Office of Works with a view 
to saving more of the trees than was at present contem- 
plated. The Council also agreed to a recommendation of 
the Improvements Committee that an estimate of £50,000 
submitted by the Finance Committee be approved, and 
that a contribution of that amount be made towards the 
cost of widening the Strand to 80 ft. at Nos. 89, 90, and 
94 to 104, proposed to be undertaken by the council of the 
city of Westminster. 


In respect to the future of Richmond Hill, it was 
announced at the London County Council meeting on 
Tuesday by Lord Monkswell that, as chairman of the 
Parks Committee, he had received a letter on behalf of the 
owners of the Marblehill Estate offering to sell to the 
County Council for £70,000. The conditions were tbat a 
deposit of £3,500 be paid when the formal contract is 
signed, and that the purchase be completed by the end of 
December next. The offer of the owners will be con- 
sidered by the Parks Committee to-day (Friday). 


Tue Highways Committee of the London County Council 
have been authorised to spend £250 on sending the tram- 
ways manager and the electrical engineer to America as 
accredited representatives of the Council with the object of 
obtaining the fullest information possible with regard to 
the systems of shallow underground tramways in operation 
there, and also as to the Jatest developments in the appli- 
cation of electrical and other forms of mechanical power 
for tramway traction. 


Tue International Fire Council, which held its congress at 
Bertin last month, Proposes to form a technical research 
committee on the Continent, with objects not unlike those 
of the British Fire Prevention Committee. With the view 
of deciding on the prelimary arrangements Count Kama- 
rowsky, the president of the council, has been.on a visit to 
London, and has met in conference the chairman of the 
British Fire Prevention Committee, the various chairmen 
of sub-committees, and also the four vice-presidents of the 
National Fire Brigades Union. He has also made a 


_ Careful inspection of the committee's testing station, and 


Several public buildings in which fire preventive measures 
have been applied. Facilities were also accorded him to 
view the stations of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade and the 
London Salvage Corps. 


ONE day in the middle of last week (Wednesday) the con- 
sumption of water at Manchester reached the highest total 
ever recorded, viz., 411 millions of gallons. It was reported 
to the water committee at their meeting on the day follow- 
ing that there was a net available supply, including that 
from Thirlmere, of 2,300 millions of gallons, and that, con- 
sumed at the rate of 35 millions of gallons per day—a very 
moderate estimate, having regard to Wednesday's con- 
sumption—this supply would last for 49 days. The 
committee, therefore, ordered that the water supply should 

е discontinued between the hours of 8.0 p.m.and 5.0a.m. 
The water supply of Manchester was last restricted owing 
to drought in 1893. For 66 days during the summer of 
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that year the hours of supply were limited. At that time 
the average consumption of water did not exceed 2 5 milliong 
of gallons per day, and the Thirlmere source had not been 


tapped. 


Ar 
ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES, 
Ву CHARLES E. GRITTON, A.M I.C.E. 


А DisTINGU ISHED ENGINEER. 


| SEE that my old schoolfellow and friend, Mr. Edgar C. 
Thrupp, A.M.Inst.C.E., is now established as a consult- 
Ing engineer at 39, Victoria Street, Westminster. For more 
than 15 years he has been chief assistant to Professor 
Henry Robinson, M.Inst.C.E., and has designed important 
works, notably for electric lightiog, sewerage, and water. 
works. The results of his original researches in hydraulics 
have been published from time to time since 1887, and he 
is writing a book on “ Hydraulic Experiments and Engin- 
eering Problems,” which promises to be exceedingly 
useful, and in some respects absolutely novel. The scheme 
laid before the Royal Commission on London Water 
Supply in 1892 for the construction of a large reservoir in 
the Kennet Valley to augment the summer flow of the 
Thames was the outcome of his independent study of the 
geology ofthe Thames Basin and of the future require- 
ments of London. All who know Mr. Thrupp's good 
qualities will wish him success as heartily as I do. 


Tue Economy or SEPARATE Motors. 


The system of applying separate motors to each machine 
in a workshop, where practicable, possesses advantages 
as regards space, light, convenience in handling material, 
economy in construction and in expenditure of power, and 
means increase in the quality of the work, compactness in 
the arrangement of it, and rapidity in execution, not to. 
mention the safety and health of the workman, | 


Liguip Arr. 
Last year a complete plant was presented to the Uni- 


versity of Michigan for the manufacture of liquid air by 
the Linde process. A two-stage air-compressor with соој- 
ing jackets is used, power being supplied by a 5 horse- 
power motor; the cylinders are 3 in. and ز×‎ in. diameter, 
respectively, witha stroke of 2 in. The air, after being 
compressed to 16 atmospheres in the rst. cylinder, is cooled 
and passes to the 2nd. cylinder, in which it is compressed 
to 216 atmospheres. The heat of compression is again 
removed, and the air is dried by Passing through a carbon 
dioxide separator, the final purification being effected in a 
coil of iron pipe surrounded by a mixture of salt and ice, 
The pure air then passes through the inner tube of a coil 
composed of three concentric tubes, whence it escapes 
through a valve into the middle tube, expanding to a 
pressure of 16 atmospheres. About one fifth of the air is 
again expanded to one atmosphere into the outermost 
tube, while the remainder passes up the middle tube, cool- 
ing the incoming air, and is recompressed in the H.P. 
cylinder. Of the portion expanded to one atmos- 
phere, about one-fourth is liquefied, the remainder flowing 
up the outermost tube to the atmosphere, further cooling 
the condensed air in the middle tube. Gauges enable the 
pressure of expansion to be correctly adjusted. The liquid 
commences to flow half an hour after Starting, and is pro- 
duced at the rate of one quart per hour. 


NORWEGIAN IRON. 


A thorough survey of the iron-ore district in the Dun- 
derland Valley has been made recently. The deposits are 
rich and extensive. The geological formation contains 
huge lime deposits, in which the ore is found, chiefly on 
the north side of the river, extending east and west for 
about 15 miles, and varying in width from 50 to 100 feet, 
A prospective yield of 840,000,000 tons has been estimated, 
of which, according to experts, 200,000,000 are of high 
grade, containing 55 to 65 per cent. of iron. Analyses 
averaged prove that the phosphorus does not exceed 0:15 
per cent., and generally it is sufficiently low for the acid 
Bessemer process. 


BLasT-FURNACE Gas. 


А motor exhibited at the Paris Exhibition by the Cockerill 
Co,, of S¢raing, 9۷6۲ whose wonde: ful Belgian works | 


— 
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went some years ago, solved the question of the profitable 
use of blast-furnace gases for the production of power. 
It resulted from the observation that in a furnace yielding 
۲۵0 tons of iron in 24 hours the gas production was about 
260,000 cubic yards, capable in a gas-engine of furnishing 
some 2,800 horse-power, whilst the power utilised in 
working the furnace did not exceed 800 horse-power. 
After this the Patent Office is likely to be crowded out by 
00 motion schemes submitted Бу enthusiastic 
cranks . 


THE Use AND DURABILITY or WROUGHT-IRON PIPES. 


Mr. Wm. Wark, A.M.Inst.C.E., in a paper contributed 
to the Institution, gives some interesting particulars con- 
cerning the above. In the year 1885 the gasworks were 
built at Hay, New South Wales, and the consumers’ 
services were laid in ordinary black wrought-iron pipes. 
The soil is of a light sandy nature, and the rainfall scanty. 
The climatic conditions caused the hope that precautions 
such as are usual in humid climates would need less con- 
sideration. After 11 years, steady increase in the amount 
of gas unaccounted for, led to the discovery that the pipes 
had completely perished; in some cases exposure to the 
air caused them to crumble to pieces. Cast-iron mains 
showed no sign of unusual injury. In Bathurst, on a 
totally different soil, services are still in use after a life of 
27 years. Mr. Wark continues: “Raw tar is not well 
suited for coating iron." Injurious action arises from the 
presence of acids. When will our engineers and managers 
of gasworks learn this? So many of them use tar because 
it is cheap. It is also nasty and actually destructive. It 
seems somewhat illogical, to put it mildly, to endeavour to 
protect your metal by an injurious coating. Some are 
now using “ carbonising coating " which is free from this 
reproach. Mr. Wark adds: “ Exception has been taken 
to the inference that lime exerts a protective influence over 
wrought-iron, since from its hygroscopic character it must 
act as the vehicle for conveying the very element which it 
should be the aim to exclude." 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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HOUSE BEING ERECTED AT MATLOCK BATH. 
T. RAFFLES DAVISON, ARCHITECT, 


HIS is an example of a house which is economical in 
T plan and elevational treatment, and yet picturesque 
in design. The bedrooms, with one exception, are lighted 
from the gables, so that the roof need not be broken into 
by dormers at all. ۱ 


А GATEWAY DESIGN. 
BY H. D, SIMPSON. 


If we have а fault to find with this design it is that 
the author bas shown too much variety, but it is undoubt- 
edly clever, and one is inclined to hope for very good 
results when the designer has fully appreciated the value 
of simple tbrough lines, and a restraint in the adoption of 
picturesque features. 


a Gar 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL DESIGN. 


IR,—My attention having been directed to your article 
on the proposed Liverpool Cathedral, in which you 
advocate not only a new, but an open competition, [ think 
it only right to ask you to publish the opposite view, which 
1 To 20 is held as strongly by many others аз by 
myself. | 
"Fifteen years since three leading architects-- Messrs. 
Bodley & Garner, Mr. Brooks, and Mr. Emerson— were 
invited to compete for this cathedral, with the result that 
three very noble and impressive designs were conceived, 
any one of which would, if executed, have secured lasting 
fame to its author, and have formed an important feature 
in the architectural embellishment of Liverpool. The 
assessor—in whom wide experience, sound judgment, and 
conscientious care were happily combined—was the late 
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Ewan Christian, and he selected as the best the design of 
Mr. Emerson, the present President of the R.I.B.A. | 
seems to me that the only fair and reasonable course to 
pursue is that Mr. Emerson should now be consulted as 
architect of the new cathedral. Why should all the 
research, labour, and skill that are concentrated in the 
three admirable designs of 1886 be cast to the winds; 
with the possible, if not probable, result that nothing so 
er would be the outcome of your desired open competi- 
tion 

It is not fair to treat architects in this way, and I regret 
to find you advocating a course which I maintain is 
detrimental to the best interests both of architects and of 
their art. 

] am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. Macvicar ANDERSON. 

6, Stratton Street, W. 

July 25, 1901. 

[We cordially welcome Mr. Anderson’s championship 
of architects’ rights. But it has to be borne in mind that 
the Liverpool Cathedral scheme of 15 years ago was 
definitely abandoned, and under such circumstances the 
competition to all intents and purposes came to an end. 
The present scheme has in it all the elements of a new 
one. It has been inaugurated under entirely new auspices 
and a new bishop, whilst the site chosen is also a new 
one. As to the question of the judgment of the late Mr. 
Ewan Christian, as assessor in the former competition, 
and the kind of design which would be generally ac- 
ceptable to the best judgment of to-day, that is another 
and larger matter into which we cannot enter at the 
present moment.—Eb. B.A. ] 
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ASSESSOR’S REPORT ON THE HEREFORD 
TOWN HALL COMPETITION. 


HE following is the report of the assessor 10 the Неге- 
ford Municipal Buildings Competition, Mr. Thos. 
Blashill, F.R.I.B.A. Design No. 3, placed first by him, 15 
by Messrs. Macintosh & Newman, High Holborn, W.C. 
Design No. 10, placed second, is by Mr. H. T. Fowler, 
Barrow-in-Furness. Design No. 7, placed third, is by 
Messrs. Stanger & Stanger, of Wolverhampton :— 


“29, Tavistock Square, London, W.C., 
4 July 12th, 1901. 
“То the Worshipful the Mayor and the Corporation of the 
City of Hereford. 

“ Gentlemen,—Having been appointed to advise you on 
the relative merits of the various designs submitted ш 
competition for your proposed Municipal Buildings and to 
award the premiums, I beg to report as follows :— 

“Forty-six designs were sent in, and they have been 
arranged in such a manner as to greatly facilitate their 
examination. They have been numbered in the order 1n 
which they are hung. The whole must be considered bona 
fide designs, and the Corporation may be well satisfied with 
the large amount of good work that has been submitted 
for its choice. | 

“ There is a very great general similarity in the designs; 
this has resulted from the terms of your instructions, which 
clearly lay down certain leading features that have com- 
mended themselves to you as being best suited to yout 
requirements. This has been of great advantage by 
concentrating the attention of architects upon those 
us in which individual thought might well be exer- 
cised. 

“Having gone through the designs and advised your 
committee upon each of them, and having again gone 
through those which seemed worthy of further examination 
in company with the committee, it is now шу duty (0 
determine which are entitled to the premiums. 

“ The object of this competition must be to obtain а 
building which in plan and general arrangements is sult- 
able for its purpose, and which in external appearance 
will be dignified and appropriate to its character as the 
centre of civic administration. It may be wished that 
these two results could more easily be got from the same 
design. There are elevations amongst these drawings 
which would very well fulfil the last-named requirement, 
but which are combined with plans which are plainly inad- 
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missible. Thus, in disregard of your instructions or of 
good planning, the assembly-hall is in some cases placed at 
the rear of the building, and the Council Chamber or the 
committee-rooms are put in front, where they will be 
subject to the noise and dust of the street, or even one 
storey higher than the instructions or good judgment 
indicate. There are designs which require improvement 
in some minor points, which can easily be amended, and 
in such cases I should not think them disqualified if they 
are otherwise suitable, particularly as to the general 
arrangements of the departments and the convenience of 
tbe more public rooms. 

“I will now deal with the three best designs in detail. 

“No. 3 is a design which very fully meets the printed 
iastructionsand the general requirementsof such a building. 
The official departments are conveniently placed. The 
Мауог 5 parlour 15 11 very good communication with the 
Council Chamber and the assembly-hall. The principal 
staircase with entrance-hall should be enlarged in the 
direction of the internal lighting area, and the entrance 
made wider. But the author is one of the very few who 
have provided a good secondary staircase and exit from 
the assembly-hall. This will be necessary in any case, 
and in most of the designs it could not be got without a 
considerable revision of the competition plan. Good 
retiring rooms are provided for the lecturers or performers 
in the assembly-ball, and good hat and cloak-rooms, but 
such accommodation for officers could be improved. 

“ The front clevation is fairly characteristic of a public 
building, but would be improved by modifications that 
would probably decrease the cost. 

“The author's estimate at 15. per foot cube on 357,512 
feet is £17,868. I consider that the measurement will be 
considerably more; but, on the other hand, I see no reason 
to think that the cost per foot cube will be greater than 
that of the other designs, the authors of which estimate 
the cost at ıod. or less. Fora fair comparison the same 
price should be used. | 

“I consider that this is the design which, in its internal 
arrangements, follows out more closely than any other the 
instructions issued by the Council and the real practical 
requirements of such a building, and 1 award to it the 
first premium of £100. 

“ Мо. то meets in a somewhat less degree the chief 
requirements. The allotment of the front rooms on ground 
floor might have to be somewhat varied, and the arrange- 
ment of seats in the Council Chamber requires recon- 
sideration. I think these fittings should be reversed. The 
general lavatory arrangements seem insufficient. This 
plan also provides a second exit with staircase from the 
assembly hall. | 
: “Тһе front elevation is less satisfactory than that of the 

rst. 

“ The author's estimate at 10d. per foot cube on 432,776 ft. 
is £18,032. 

“I award to this design the second premium of £75. 

“Ко. 7 is in general suitable as to the arrangement of 
the departments, but there is no second exit with staircase 
from the assembly hall, and the lavatory arrangements for 
the lecturers or performers, as well as for general use, are 
insufficient. 

“The front elevation shown as an alternative is good. 
That shown in the large coloured perspective is also good 
as a design, but would be very costly, and it is too heavy 
in appearance for such a building. 

“The author's estimate at 10d. a foot on 408,962 cubic 
feet, with £950 added for heating and ventilation, is 
£17,990. 

“I award to this design the third premium of 250. 

“I do not consider that, by the terms of the competition, 
I am to take full responsibility for these estimates. The 
Council has provided a means by which they may be 
tested, and under favourable conditions as to cost of labour 
and materials the money available may not be insufficient 
for a plainly-finished building. 

“ Finally, I advise you to enter into communication in 
the first instance with the author of the first premiated 
design, with a view to his being appointed the architect to 
this building, if you can be satisfied as to the points to 
n I have drawn attention and upon general considera- 
lons. 

“І ат, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
*'Tuos. BLASHILL.” 
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CRITICISM ON THE PREMIATED DESIGNS 
FOR HEREFORD TOWN HALL.* 


By JAS. S. GIBSON. 


Ta importance of erecting new Municipal Buildings 
in Hereford is my excuse for making some remarks 
on the designs exhibited in the Shire Hall, more especially 
on those premiated and “reserved.” In the first place I 
believe the corporation tc be actuated by a desire to obtain: 
the best and most suitable building, and the initial stages 
of the competition show that they took the proper steps to 
attain this end. The result of their straightforward action 
is shown in the response of the architectural profession, no 
less than 46 designs being sent in. | 

By some unfortunate chance, what promised to ђе a 
successful and interesting competition has ended most dis- 
astrously. The choice of an assessor, upon whom so much 
depends, fell upon Mr. Thomas Blashill, and the awards he 
has made give one a feeling of dismay, especially when at 
least six able designs, the work of men thoroughly experi- 
enced in the planning of municipal buildings, have been 
passed over without recognition. | 

In the first premiated design the principal stairs show 
scarcely 7 ft. of head room over the first flight of steps, so. 
that a tall person with a hat on could not in comfort pass 
up these stairs. The secondary stairs have no light, and 
both stairs diverge on to a congested and inadequate land- 
ing. When the 400 persons using the assembly room аге 
present, or any civic function 15 in full swing, the confusion 
and chaos such an unsatisfactory and undignified arrange- 
ment of stairs must occasion will be most serious. The 
author of this design is evidently a humorist, one who 
dabbles in the practical joke, for all the ladies who attend 
civic receptions and the assembly room have to pass 
through the mayor's reception room to reach their cloak- 
room and lavatories. He also believes in encouraging 
inventions and mechanical triumphs, for he places the town 
clerk's general office so that not a vestige of daylight can: 
enter by the windows, probably thus hoping that Hereford 
will instal the electric light therein and do away with old- 
fashioned daylight. But at the same time he does not wish 
the officials to become lazy in the service of the city, so he 
thoughtfully places the town clerk's strong room a long 
way off from his offices, and makes him walk across the 
public entrance hall or corridor to reach it, thus ensuring 
him some healthy exercise every time he wants a book or 
document. Not only so, but how will it impress the public 
of Hereford and visitors to see the town clerk or his staff 
carrying books and papers across public corridors and 
halls? 15 it conducive, too, to the safe keeping of docu- 
ments ? 

This idea seems to have so fascinated him that he has 
applied the same principle to all the other departments, 
and the consequence is that all the clerks in the employ- 
ment of the city will be dodging across the corridors to 
reach the different parts of their own department all day 
long. This will encourage the boot and shoe trade, and 
keep the marble floors in a fine state of polish. 

His notion of getting Ше electric light in the building 
seems to him to want more justification, so he designs 
100 ft. of corridors, twisting about in various directions, 
and without any windows ‚to light them. He shows, of 
course, glazed screens in the office partitions, but that is 
only his little joke. He knows no effective light will ever 
come through them. And then it is so economical of the 
air. There are no windows in the corridors to lift up and 
let fresh air into them, so that nothing is wasted. 

The author of the second premiated design was inspired 
with a different idea. He wanted to do something that 
had never been done before, so he placed his ground-floor 
offices on each side of a dark согпдог 7۵ ft. long, and then 
said to himself: “I must get a window in somehow,” so 
he very properly placed a window at the end of this long, 
terribly long, corridor. It is true this window comes 
within five feet of the back wall of the existing buildings 
in East Street, and so no light or air would ever enter by 
it; but the author thinks he can see as far through a brick 
wall as anybody else, and places the window there for that 
purpose. In time the prospect of looking into a brick wall 
five feet away may become pleasing, nay poetical. 

His originality does not stop here. In every other town 
7% This was published in the form of a letter in the Hereford Times 
of the 20th inst. 
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in England the town clerk's offices will be found at the 
front of the building, and the rates’ office at the back or 
side. Не promptly reverses this order of things, and 
brings the rates' office to the front, and the humbled town 
clerk is relegated to the back. The consequence is that 
every caller on the town clerk will march through the 
whole length of the building, and all its beauties will be 
displayed to him. It is rather wasteful of everybody's 
time, but that is a mere detail, 

On the first floor he succeeds in getting one cloak room 
for the public using the assembly room. Presumably both 
ladies and gentlemen use this in common. This is a 
wonderful cloak room ; it has no windows for ventilation, 
it has no lavatories; it has no w.c.'s. What purpose it is 
designed for is a puzzle to the mere lay mind. But if he 
had failed utterly in providing lavatories and w.c.'s for the 
public, who shall say aught of his provision in that way for 
the caretaker. He evidently had his eye and his mind on 
the caretaker, and provides him with a stair from the ground 
floor to his house on the roof. On the first floor, at the 
top of this stair and before he begins the arduous task of 
climbing up the second flight to his house over, he provides 
him with a w.c. “Only that and nothing more.” 

His ideas on sanitary matters are advanced, perhaps too 
advanced; but he finds expression for them again in the 
design of the councillors’ private room, or retiring room. 
If a tired councillor wants a humble cup of tea or a smoke, 
or desires to write a letter, he can pass into this private 
room to do these things. But how do you imagine he 
gets there? Only by passing through the lavatories and 
w.c.'s. Thisisa noble entrance. Sanitation is triumphant. 

The council chamber in most town halls is usually 
designed so that the councillors and officials can enter and 
leave it without mixing with the public who may be 
attracted or otherwise to attend the meeting. But the 
author of this design makes the whole public use the same 
cosridor and the same doors to enter the council chamber, 
and mixes them all up in pretty confusion. What a 
splendid opportunity is here for “lobbying ” for getting in 
a word or a kick in season, 

But the third premiated design deserves some notice. 
The author of this wanted to impress the beholder on 
entering the building with a sense of spaciousness. He 
consequently provides an entrance hall 44 ft. long by 32 ft. 


wide. It is true this hall is quite dark; it can only get a - 


faint trickle.of light from a staircase window placed high 
up in the wall. And this staircase window derives all its 
light from an area or courtyard 18 ft. long by 12 ft. wide. 
Think of it, an area about the size of a kitchen in a small 
dwelling house is supposed to light a hall as big as a concert 
room. Imagine the quaintness of visitors groping about 
in tbe blackness of this hall, and enquiring if they were on 
the right way to the city accountant's offices. 

The author has ideas on the proper lighting of rooms. 

Consequently he places the only window to the town 
clerk's general office right in the left-hand bottom corner, 
and makes the window about 54 ft. high and 2 ft. wide. 
You can picture the town clerk's staff sitting one behind 
the other, right in front of this solitary window, catching 
every glimpse of daylight that comesshining through, while 
nine-tenths of the room is plunged into cimmerian dark. 
ness, Quite a Rembrandt effect in light and shade! 
On the first floor he ingeniously places the mayor's 
parlour right round the bend of a narrow corridor, so that 
visitors will have the exhilaration of a game somewhat like 
hunting the slipper in finding out the location of the 
mayor. 

Evidently the author must Бауе had some hint of the 
worry and travail of spirit which the provision of cloak 
rooms entailed on the author of the second premiated 
design; so he solved the difficulty in the simplest manner 
possible : he did not provide any at all. Of course the 
guests will have to leave their cloaks and overshoes some- 
where, Perhaps the inspiring spectacle of seeing them 
divest themselves of these necessary garments, on, say, 
the principal stairs, will add a piquancy to the entertain- 
ment which cannot be obtained in other cities. 

The designs marked “ Reserved ” are full of even funnier 
and quainter things, the one with a semi-circular hall, like 
the half of an apple, having no windows to light it and a 
stair like a corkscrew, and the other design with about 
every second room designed as а w.c.; it is about the 


quaintest of the lot, 
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I have not said а word about the architectural design of 
апу of these premiated and “ reserved ” efforts. І respect 
too greatly the fine old bits of real architectural work still 
standing in the city to compare them or speak of them in 
the same sentence. But for puerile design, and vulgarity 
and ostentatious coarseness of detaii, it would be hard to 
find six other designs in any competition to match them. 

The pity of it is, that you can only build these important 
buildings once in a lifetime, aud when a vulgar or common- 
place building is erected it remains as a standing testi- 
monial, which cannot be gainsaid, to the authors of its 
beiog. Men of ability, men of taste and refinement will 
always blush to look at it, and deplore the introduction into 
a fine old city of something that outrages one's sense of 
the fitness of things. Happy Hereford if it escapes this 


fate; but it is menaced, 
o سس‎ 
SO-CALLED FIREPROOF GOVERNMENT 
BUILDINGS IN WASHINGTON, ٠۸ 


REQUENTLY one is almost lel to ask: Are 
there really any fireproof structures? And further: 
What are the constructive features of a building indes- 
tructible by fire? ОЕ course, the first question can be 
answered in the afficmative—there are buildings, made of 
incombustible material, steel, stone, cement, clay-products, 
and glass, which can successfully resist fire. But some in 
which wood is used are “ considered ” fireproof. Desiring 
information in this particular line, a writer in the American 
Architect of the 29th ult., has turned his attention to Wash- 
ington, in the hope of finding large fireproof structures 
where many workers are employed, and some under con- 
struction intended to be perfectly safe. 

Knowing that the Government has more money to spend 
than any one else; that it has invested over 60,000,000 
dollars in buildings in the Capital City, and that its 
employés here number about 25,000, the writer took Gov. 
ernment buildings as a field of investigation, giving atten- 
tion mainly to two great structures—the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing and the Government Printiog 
Office, where are employed larger numbers of people than 
elsewhere in Washington. The first of these important 
departments 15 putting up an entirely new edifice; the 
other is building a large addition. 

During the visit to the Bureau of Engraving and ۰ 
ing—where all our paper money, bonds and stamps are 
engraved and printed—the writer was told by an official 
there that the building is considered one of the most fire- 
proof structures in the city. There is ample reason that 
the money factory should be safe; for each working-day 
sees gathered there 2,385 employés, 1,372 being women; 
about 500 of the latter working in one room, where the 
larger number of printing presses are located, and others 
labour at machines, tables, etc., and handle great quanti- 
ties of paper, which become promises-to-pay. 

In one small room there are stored thousands of pounds 
of paper representing millions of money, and there are 
thousands of yards of cheese-cloth, used for press ink- 
wipers; so much of this material is used that a large steam 
laundry, near the main building, is employed continually 
in washing it. Everywhere throughout the building— 
except the basement—the flooring is of wood, as are 
window frames and doors, while under all, the furnaces 
glow and machinery works on with that “ tireless American 
energy ” which is never so busy as when making 
dollars. 

The Bureau of Engraving and Printing is built of red 
brick, is 220 ft. long by 135 ft. deep, and, in part, four 
stories high. The frame is steel, and Фе wooden floors 
are laid upon a foundation of fireproof material. At the 
north-west corner of the main building is the new addi- 
tion, which is 92 ft. by 78 ft. in ground dimensions and six 
stories in height. Material used consists of brick, steel, 
terra-cotta, and wood, the latter employed as in the 
original edifice. Concrete will be used under all the floors, 
and terra-cotta for floor-arches. The steel partition- 
framing is of expanded metal, and interchangeable; and 
the roof-framing is mainly of steel, with slate covering. 

When the addition is finished, it and the main building 
will have cost about 500,029 dollars. And can we call 
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them fireproof? Very nearly, but not completely so. 1 
wooden floors, doors, and windows were replaced with 
non-inflammable material—tile, marble-slab, asbestos, or 
cement for floors, and metal for doors and windows—the 
great money factory could not be harmed by fire, and 
nothing but an earthquake or an explosion could 
damage it. 

Next was examined what is intended (о ђе one of the 
finest fireproof factory buildings in this country--Uncle 
Sam's book and pamphlet factory. The old building now 
occupied for this work certainly is not fireproof, containing, 
as it does, an abundance of wood in its make-up, though 
the walls are brick. The height is four stories, greatest 
length 384 ft., and front 175 ft. The amount of paper 
made into books, pamphlets, etc., in this factory can be 
figured in tons; in fact, the weight of a single edition of 
the “ Agricultural Report " alone can be reckoned in tons. 
And the workers can ђе reckoned in thousands (abnut 
3,500), whose annual pay aggregates nearly 2,500,000 
dollars. 

At present the new building represents 6,000 tons of 
steel-framing, with a portion of the face-walls and much of 
the under-floor arch-work in place, and other features 
more or less advanced. When completed this great 
Government factory will be a huge aggregation of first- 
class material, of which wooden floors (above fireproof 
base) will be a considerable part. These floors, principally 
in the work-rooms, will have an area of over 320,000 
square feet, and are to be made of hard maple. The brick- 
work calls for 11,000,000 bricks—red, common and face; 
white, face, buff and enamel —and of these about 1,500,000 
enamel bricks are to be used for dadoes around the room 
walls, and for lining all stairway and elevator wells and 
toilet-rooms. Cast iron will be used for base-boards 
throughout the building, and for window and door frames. 
The doors will, except in a few cases, be of fireproof 
material, but the window sashes will be wood. These 
features (doors and windows) number together 1,000. 

Of granolithic and asphalt pavement the book and 
pampblet factory will call for 118,000 square feet, and of 
concrete 14,500 yards. The roof-framing, of course, will 
be of steel, and on this pretty glazed tile will add to the 
general grandeur and richness of the new edifice, the 
whole cost of which will be nearly 2,500,000 dollars. Will 
this very expensive structure be absolutely fireproof? No. 
And for the same reason given concerning the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing. Only there will be compara- 
less wood in the printing-office; yet here this material 
will be on seven floors, the top one nearly 150 ft. above 
ground. 

The forest of steel now standing, making an oblung 
quadrangle about 480 ft. by 175 ft. in foundation-dimen- 
sions, certainly gives a fireproof look to the growing 
printing-office. But, as for “looks,” all the Government's 
big edifices appear to the casual observer to be able to 
resist fire, There is not in Washington a more substantial 
and safe building, in appearance, than the Treasury ; its 
massive granite walls defy man and the elements, and the 
ponderous inner structure seems built for all time. Yet 
here there is a great quantity of wood in flooring and 
windows. 

And such is the case in the other splendid departmental 
business places, which if not entirely safe against fire, are 
nearly so in most cases. And so out national Uncle sets a 
faitly good example in the art of building—which could be 
followed with profit. 

The Government's next venture in big structures in the 
Capital City will be a new home for the Attorney-General's 
office and a new Agricultural Department building. The 
appropriation for the former (1,000,000 dollars) is not con- 
sidered enough for a stone edifice, so it is possible brick 
will be used for nearly all the work. The Department of 
Agriculture is to be better favoured in the matter of money 
for its coming edifice. Plans, as so far decided on, call 
lor a marble structure 400 ft. on front, with wings 200 ft. 
deep. The height is to be four stories and the cost will 
be about 2,000,000 dollars. 

One of the most beautiful structures in Washington is 
a new business building, situated on Fourteenth Street 
and New York Avenue. Itis seven stories in height, the 
first story being of white marble, the others of light-buff 
btick. The architectural style is massive rather than 
ornamental —though the latter is not altogether absent— 
and the general effect is harmonious and pleasing. 
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Now, as to fireproof structures in Washington, the 
most beautiful one (inside, if not outwardly) is the most 
perfect—the Congressional Library edifice. 


en مه(‎ 


AWARD IN THE ARBITRATION RE ST. 
MARY WOOLNOTH CHURCH. | 


R. R. VIGERS, Old Jewry, E.C., has issued his 
award in the arbitration between the rector and 
churchwardens of St. Mary Wooluoth Church, Lombard 
Street, and the City and South London Electric Railway 
Company. The umpire was asked and consented to issue 
it in the form of a special case owing to several important 
legal points being raised, and he has now decided (1) that 
if the Court should be of opinion that the purchase money 
and compensation are to be paid upon the basis that “ all 
the lands taken are the site of the church of St. Mary 
Woolnoth and that the said church is and will remain 
upon the said site” the company are to pay the sum of 
£90,628 ; (2) that if the Court decide "that although the 
lands taken are at present the site of a church itis possible 
that by reason of an Act of Parliament, or of some scheme 
under the Union of Benefices Act, 1869, or otherwise, the 
same might but for the passing of the City and South 
London Railway Act at some future time have ceased to 
be the site of a church and have become available for 
building” the company are to pay the sum of £136,421; 
(3) that if the Court decide ‘‘that the site of the said 
church and the lands not occupied by the site of the said 
church respectively can be made immediately available 
for the erection of buildings other than a church” the 
company are to pay the sum of £143,548. In the case of 
a purchaser of the site having “the right of support ” then 
he determines that £5,000 shall be deducted from the sum 
of £136,421 mentioned, and that if the company are under 
obligations to make good any damage or injury which may 
be caused to the buildings erected on the site the sum of 
£6,070 shall be deducted. Не further decides that the 
sum of £3,681 is payable by the company in respect of the 
warehousing of church furniture, legal and surveyor's 
costs, the reinterment of the remains of persons interred in 
St. Mary Woolnoth Churchyard, etc. Мг. Eldon Banks, 
K.C., for the respondents, and Mr. E. Boyle, K.C., for the 
claimants, have discussed certain points arising out of the 
award before Mr. Vigers at the Surveyors’ Institution, 
Westminster, including the question of costs, which both 
parties agree should be stated in the award, and the umpire 
has promised to give these matters his further considera- 
tion. 


amen, صت‎ Qa re Й 


THE CRACKS IN ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 


OMEWHAT alarmist rumours have been rife of late 
un) as toa certain new development of cracks in the 
walls of St. Paul's. With the object of getting some 
authoritative information on the subject, a representative 
of the Globe has interviewed Mr. E. J. Harding, the Clerk 
of Works at St. Paul's, Кот whom some interesting facts 
were ascertained. 

That there are numerous cracks in the cathedral goes 
without saying; in fact the building “ settled down ” even 
in Sir Christopher Wren's time, and the famous architect 
had to carry out certain works for the purpose:of remedy- 
ing the evil. These precautions were continued for about 
100 years; iron ties were fixed in the walls where 
the cracks appeared, and the latter were carefully 
“stopped.” The cracks, however reopened at ۰ 
vals, showing movement on the part of the building. 
Asked as to what had caused the recent fissures, Mr. 
Harding was very cautious in his reply, declining to give 
any definite opinion; but he stated that it had been known 
for many years that the walls of the building were crack- 
ing. When the District Railway was made, followed by 
the construction of the electric line from Waterloo to the 
City, and the numerous tunnelling operations carried out 
by various authorities, the cracks, which had been 
carefully filled up, again re-opened, while others appeared. 
These were on the south side of the Cathedral, the 
nearest point to where the tunnelling work had been done. 
And it is a significant fact that the slight fissures in 
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other portions of the sacred edifice remained practically 
Stationary. - 

The Cathedral authorities are doing everything in 
their power to lessen the evil caused by the withdrawal of 
moisture from the clay. One ofthe windows in the south 
transept and the wall which is '' vis-a-vis ” to it are in the 
worst condition. The bars of windows just below the 
whispering gallery are slightly buckled, and underneath 
are several cracks; while on the corresponding side there 
are similar fissures, and, in addition, the cornice beneath 
has ‘‘settled down ” at one end. A number of strong ties 
have been fixed in the walls on either side, and as the 
results of the movements of the building are imperceptible 
to the naked eye, ties of cement, which stand out about a 
quarter of an inch, have been placed across the cracks, so 
that the slightest movement will cause the cement to break, 
thus indicating at once the seat of the mischief. These 
ties of cement are examined at stated intervals, and if 
anything wrong appears steps are immediately taken to 
put matters right. It may be pointed out that experience 
has proved that the public works carried out during the 
last 20 or 30 years have had the effect of drawing away 
some of the moisture from the clay. 

The walls on the south side of St. Paul's contain many 
cracks, but owing to their slow development it is very 
difficult to localise them. In no part of the Cathedral is 
there a great fissure, only a number of small ones, all tend- 
ing in the same direction, thus increasing the danger by 
aggravating the older ones. It has not yet been definitely 
decided what action the Cathedral authorities will take in 
view of the proposed new electric railway; in fact, great 
reticence is being observed in the matter; but it is under- 
stood that Mr. Somers Clarke, the consulting architect, has 
been in communication with a well-known builder, and it 
may, we think, be taken as practically certain that the 
scheme will be opposed, on the ground that it will tend to 
weaken the structure which the genius of Wren erected, 
and which is regarded as the central object, the very 


palladium of modern London. 
u تسیز‎ 


THE WATER SUPPLY ОЕ BIRKENHEAD. 


HE President of the British Association of Water- 
| works Engineers, Mr. W. A. Richardson, M.Inst. 
C.E., waterworks engineer to tbe Corporation of Birken- 
head, in his inaugural address at the annual congress held 
at Birkenhead during the week ending the 13th inst., gave 
a detailed description of the waterworks at Birkenbead. 

Birkenhead, he pointed out, is wholly dependent for its 
water supply upon deep wells sunk in the red sandstone 
of the district. There are five pumping stations—Spring 
Hill, Flaybrick Hill, Borough Road, The Ford, and Mount 
Road. ‘lhe last-named works are in progress, and pump- 
ing operations are about to be commenced to test the yield 
of the bore-hole. Spring Hill works were opened in 1841, 
and subsequently passed through the hands of the Birken- 
head Improvement Commissioners to the Birkenhead 
Corporation, coming under the control of Mr. Richardson 
when he was appointed water engineer to the Corporation 
in December, 1881. At various dates the bore-holes were 
deepened, and now the yield is 8,500,000 gallons per week. 
There are seven shafts (six being 5 ft. diameter) and eight 
bore-holes from 3 in. to 18 in. diameter, the deepest being 
678 ft. below the surface ; and a covered service reservoir 
with a capacity of 800,000 gallons. The Flaybrick НШ 
works date from 1861, and in 1881 the yield was 144 
million gallons per week, but this by 1891 had decreased 
to 7,000,000. However, by sinking a bore-hole 700 ft., 
the yield has been increased to 8,000,000 gallons per week, 
At Flaybrick there is a large covered service reservoir, 
with a capacity of 4,562,600 gallons, and a 50 ft. tower and 
tank, the latter carrying 104,000 gallons. The Borough 
Road works also date from 1861, at which time Mr. 
Richardson was the resident engineer there. The original 
yield was 23 million gallons per week, but by lowering 
the well from time to time the supply was increased to 
10,000,000 gallons in 1893; but in 1897 the yield had 
fallen to 8,000,000, and at present is 6,000,000 gallons per 

‘week. There are here two covered reservoirs and a tank, 
with a total capacity of 1,557,242 gallons. The Ford bore- 
hole was completed in 1896, and an old horizontal engine 
and pumps working a full capacity yielded at the rate of 
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9,500,000 gallons per week, lowering the water це |, 
Air-lift pumping plant in duplicate is being put in position, 
each set capable of lifting 45,000 gallons per hour, and the 
first set is expected to be at work in August. At Мош 
Road a bore-hole 850 ft. deep was completed last year, 
but the yield has not yet been ascertained. 

Birkenhead supplies a population of 108,721, witha 
average daily pumping over a period of ten years d 
2,637,000 gallons. Wallasey supplies a population о 
51,000, with 1,394,471 gallons; Hoylake and West Kirby 
a population of 12,000, with 356,300 gallons; Neston; 
population of 4,000, with 82,192 gallons; the Mersey 
Tunnel pumps 2,400,000 gallons (about one-third being 
fresh water); and the Wirral and West Cheshire Company 
supplies a population of 32,100, with 953,884 gallons. 
Thus within an area of 25,167 acres in that part ot Wirral 
207,800 people and all trade requirements. are supplied 
with water pumped from the new red sandstone from the 
wells and bore-holes at the rate of 7,853,840 per day, or 
54,976,880 per week. | 

ғ 
REFUSE DESTRUCTORS AND ELECTRIC 
POWER STATIONS. 


T the recent Congress of the Incorporated Muni- 
cipal Electrical Association, held in Glasgow, Mr. 
Ј. S. Highfield, electrical engineer, St. Helen's Corpora- 
tion, read a paper on this subject of Refuse Destructors 
in Combination with Electric Power Stations. He said 
that it was certain that in most towns—in all but coast 
towns—there was no better method of getting rid of town 
refuse than by cremation, and the primary object of every 
destructor must be to cremate the refuse in a perfectly 
sanitary manner. The site for a destructor must be chosen 
so that the cartage was made through streets other than 
tbe main or residential streets, and also so that the average 
distance to be traversed, from the point at which the re- 
fuse was collected, to the destructor was as short as 
possible. Іп towns having 100,000 inhabitants or mote, 
it would generally be more economical, to have two sites, 
and in very large towns more than two sites, as any 6 
that could be made by burning all the refuse in one large 
central destructor was more than counterbalanced by the 
extra cost of carting. : 
Without the addition of boilers there were certain points 
that should obtain in a first-class destructor. These points 
might be tabulated :—(1) Forced draught, preferably pro- 
vided by a blowing engine as being more economical than 
a steam jet. (2) A suitable arrangement of duplicate flues 
so that one set can be cleaned while the other set is working. 
(3) Charging appliances so that the refuse can be quickly 
transferred from the carts to the furnace without unneces- 
sary handling. (4) Baftling chambers or other devices to prê- 
vent dust entering the chimney stack. (5) Arrangements for 
quickly and cheaply removing the clinker. If, in addition 
to the destruction of the refuse, steam raising on a serious 
scale was contemplated, it was further necessary to pro- 
vide :--(1) A high-pressure boiler in connection with each 
furnace, of which there must be at least two, one as A 
stand-by. (2) Each furnace must have two divisions O! 
cells, one of which must always be in full blast when the 
other is being clinkered or charged. (3) By-pass flues, 50 
that any surplus heat can be sent direct to the chimney. 
(4) Arrangements to prevent cold air getting to the boiler 
during charging and clinkering operations. (5) Duplicate 
flues to enable the furnaces to be worked continuously from 
week to week, one set of flues being cooled down for the 
necessary periodical cleaning operations. 
Mr. Highfield said that the plant of which he had charge 
consisted of two Beamen and Deas's furnaces, each 


divided into two cells; each furnace serving to steam, M 


its full capacity, a Babcock boiler with 1,470 square feet 0 
heating surface. He gave details of the working for à 
year, and stated that the net saving to the destructor 
department, due to combining the electric works and the 
destructor works was £450, less £50 on boiler repairs, pe 
less the interest and sinking fund charges on £1,500; whic 

might be taken as £go, leaving £310, or 41 per cent. of the 
total wage bill. The cost of cremating the refuse p 
removing the clinker was therefore reduced from 25. 6d. 
per ton to 15, 11d. per ton. In addition to supplying steam 
to the electric works, the destructor supplied steam (0 
drive two mortar mills and a steam winch. 
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THE QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL 
COMPETITION. 


HE great scheme of a National Memorial to Queen 
Victoria has been carried through its initial stages 
with remarkable celerity. It is barely three months since 
the project was put into shape, and the five chosen archi- 
tects invited to submit competitive designs. Yet within 
this short space of time designs for this great and im- 
portant work have been prepared and adjudicated upon, 
the result being that the design sent in by Mr. Aston 
Webb, A.R.A., has been accepted for the architectural 
art of the work, and that of Mr. Thomas Brock, R.A,, 
or the statue of the Queen and its accessory groups of 
statuary approved. . Evidently the Executive Committee 
is composed of gentlemen who can make up their minds 
quickly and act promptly. The invitation to the five 
architects did not leave much Ште at their disposal for 
the thinking out and development of so large a scheme, 
though it was made to serve, all the invited competitors 
submitting designs. Under these circumstances, there- 
fore, it would be very unfair that designs executed in so 
short a time should be severely criticised, for nothing but 
a general idea could possibly be formulated, and the con- 
sideration of details was obviously out of the question, 

А most essential, and, one might also say, a most 
difficult part of the problem was to evolve a design in some 
sort of harmony and keeping with the existing Buckingham 
Palace. Anything like grandeur of mass placed about or 
ın front of this would have been impossible, for the existing 
building is too poor to form the centre of anything at all 
heroical in design. To the wise acceptance of the very 
definite limitations which the existing Palace imposes we 
think may be attributed, in a large measure, the success of 
Mr. Aston Webb's plan. Instead of aiming at grandeur 
of elevation in this new work of his, he has allowed gran- 
deur of plan to take its place. In his fine design the Mall, 
widened out to one-third more than its present width, opens 
into a semi-circular place, to be called the Queen's Garden, 
and on the centre of this is to be placed the great pile of 
sculpture by Mr. Brock, which will be the more personal 
memorial of the Queen. The present railing in front of 
the Palace is swept away, and a new stone screen, with 
gates, placed at double the present distance from the 
Palace, takes its place. This screen forms the base of the 
semi-circle, and in its centre it curves back towards the 
Palace, to give a more impressive setting to Mr. Brock's 
central group of sculpture. The Mall will contain three 
roadways—two for ordinary traffic, and the central one for 
processional use. The two side ones lead direct up to the 
present side entrances of the Palace quadrangle. The 
central one leads direct up to the new central memorial, 
round which a procession would debouch by a wide sweep 
into the Palace yard. It must be borne in mind that the 
extreme fronts of the great semi-circle are carried back by 
side screens to the Palace front, so that one enormous 
court 15 thus formed in front of the Palace, with the screen 
wall immediately behind the memorial group, forming an 
incident, as it were, to give greater privacy, and form a 
forecourt to the Palace, 

Lest even this amount of circumstance should, with the 
great memorial group by Mr. Brock, appear to overweigh 
the palace front, Mr. Webb has suggested in his design 
the raising of attic storeys, with simple pavilion roofs over 
the end wings and the centre. The central pavilion has a 
curved roof, and will supply a good deal of added impor- 
tance to the front especially valuable as forming a high 
background to the memorial group. | 

Coming now to the design more in detail we note that 
the stone screen inclosing the semicircular Queen's Garden 
forms a covered ambulatory between two lines of columns, 
and slightly raised above the general level. This will form 
a pleasant promenade looking out over the Queen's Garden 
and Palace on one side, and over the parks on the other. 
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At the south side of the Palace front the semicircle en- 
croaches on the water in St. James's Park, and the building 


. up of the balustraded wall forms a pleasant and picturesque 


feature with its steps down to the lake. Buckingham 
Palace Road also is in line with a broad flight of steps 
leading down to the water. The two carriage ways passing 
to right and left of the Palace, with their footpaths and 
trees form a pleasant feature outside the screen of the 
Queen's Garden. On the inner face of these screens, 
looking right and left towards thecentral memorial, are two 
groups of sculpture representing the Colonies with fountain 
basins below. The stone screens, with their flanking 
pavilions, are in a delicate treatment of Renaissance work, 
and promise a very refined and pleasing elevational treat- 
ment of their great plan. For, notwithstanding the limita- 
tions Mr, Webb has imposed on himself as regards height 
and mass of all this architectural surrounding to the Palace, 
one cannot but regardit as a wise restraint 10 view of the 
comparatively low elevation and mass of the Palace itself, 
which is only some 75 feet in height. 

The treatment of the processional road or Mall is 
evidently not a matter for immediate action, but Mr. Webb 
suggests arches at intervals at each side, between the 
centre and side roadways, placed transversely, and having 
on their ends niches with statues of celebrated people, and: 
on the frieze over the archway some sculptured representa- 
tions of their life’s record,and between these archways occur: 
permanent stone seats. It is needless to say that the 
entrances right and left, to the St. James's Palace, Marl- 
borough House, the Horse Guards and Waterloo Place, are 
made special features in its scheme, though the elevational . 
treatment is all kept comparatively low and simple. 

On the whole we feel Mr. Aston Webb ‘has produced 
a very fine scheme, such as is capable of being carried out 
in a way thoroughly adequate to the occasion,—broad and 
dignified in general effect, and interesting and refined in its 
detailed treatment. 
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THE NATIONAL COMPETITION OF 
SCHOOLS OF ART. 


HIS year’s exhibition of works submitted in the 
National Schools of Art competition, now on view 

at South Kensington, is far from encouraging, being, on 
the whole, below the average standard of previous years. 
Of course, there is much painstaking effort, but of work 
showing exceptional or outstanding merit there is little, if 
any. We are specially glad to note that, although archi- 
tectural design is manifestly poor in quality this year, yet 
two gold medals are awarded for measured drawings of 
architectural work—one to Garnet |. Hands, Great Malvern, 
for his drawings of the Priory Church at Malvern; and 
one to Fred E. Collington, of Nottingham, for his drawings 
of All Saints’ Church, Hawton, Nottingham. A gold medal 


‘also falls to William Parkinson, of Blackheath, for excellent 


studies of historic styles of ornament; and another is 
awarded to Annie McLeish, of Liverpool, for designs for 
the decoration of a small organ chamber. 

There is not very much to be said about the individual 
exhibits. In the section of architectural design, we note 
a decidedly meritorious design of a memorial hall institute 
by Chas. Gascoyne, of Nottingham (bronze medal), 
illustrated by good drawings. An entrance gateway b 
Chas. J. Menart, of Perth, which obtains a silver medal, 
shows some promising work. Thedesign for a provincial 
market hall by Albert Pitcher, Worcester (bronze medal), 
shows a simple Renaissance building of sensible pleasing 
character. An artist’s country house by Frank Jones, 
Scarborough (bronze medal) is an excellent design, 
illustrated by pen-and-ink view, coloured elevations, and 
interior sections. But there is no plan which is a mistake. 
A design of some merit is that for a memorial fountain by 
Geo. M. Stewart, Glasgow, which is awarded a book prize. 
There are some other fair designs, but none specially 
noteworthy. 

In the measured drawings section, Fred. Е. Collington, 
Nottingham, sends an admirable set of drawings of the 
decorative work at All Saints’, Hawton, Notts. These are 
awarded a gold medal. Another excellent set of drawings 
are those submitted by G. Garnett J. Hands, of Malvern, 
of the Priory Church, and which also obtain a gold 
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to be counted those by Edith Piper, Tottenham (silver 
medal) which are exceedingly satisfactory, executed in 


pencil on grey paper. 
| — سم ھھ_ی‎ 
NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


HE central feature of the scheme for the Queen 
Victoria Memorialin the front of Buckingham Palace 

will of course be the monumental group, with the statue of 
Queen Victoria as its central figure, designed by Mr, 
Thos. Brock, R.A., and of which a clay model some 
20 inches high, was exhibited at the Foreign Осе last 
week. It would be obviously impossible to judge fairly of 
the final effect from so small and so slight a sketch of the 
design. But as a suggestion it promises well. The 
monument rising some sixty feet in height from a platform 
elevated some eight feet from the ground will be pyramidal 
in effect. A great winged figure of victory crowns the 
summit with a figures of Constancy and Courage at her 
feet, and below facing the Mall sits the figure of the Queen, 
sceptre in hand. To the right of the column, looking 
northwards, isthe group representing Justice ; to the south, 
the similar group of Truth; behind is Charity or Love. 
The figures, which will be executed in bronze, will be about 
three times life size. The relief work, as well as the 
statuary, will be in bronze, while the balustrades, base, 
and steps are to be constructed of Portland stone. The 
dimensions of the entire monument, including the water- 


medal award ; these drawings are, however much more 
mechanical than those of the previously mentioned 
gold medalled, and the freehand work is poor. We are 
glad to note that the Renaissance Church of St. Nicholas, 
Worcester, has been drawn by William Thomasson, of 
Worcester, for which he receives a bronze medal. 
Charming careful pencil-drawings of Westwood House, 
Worcestershire, obtain for Henry Phibbs, of Birmingham, 
a silver medal. The -same competitor's sketches of 
Wrexham Church Tower are also admirable, but the 
tinted elevation of Westwood House is one of the best 
architectural drawings of its kind we have ever seen. 
Admirable illustrations of the Custom House, King's Lynn, 
by F. J. Watson Hart, of Nottingham, are awarded a 
bronze medal. One of the most interesting buildings in 
the country is Fyvie Castle, Aberdeenshire, and it is nicely 
illustrated by Arthur D. Nicholson, Glasgow, who obtains 
a bronze medal. A set of good clear drawings of 
Nottingham Castle are submitted by John E. Richardson, 
of Nottingham (bronze medal). The well-known Kirby 
Hall, Northants., is well illustrated by a set of drawings 
sent in by Lawrence L. Bright, of Nottingham, who is 
awarded a silver medal. Three charming old market halls 
at Ross, Campden, and Ledbury are shown in excellent 
drawings by Alfred С. Parker, of Worcester (book prize). 

Amongst the decorative work we think the book cover 
designs are rather better than usual. We may instance 
those by. William Terry, Camberwell (book prize); 
Elizabeth Davies, Newcastle-on-Tyne (bronze medal), and 


David Baxter, Liverpool (bronze теда!). 


It is a pleasure to see a lectern design somewhat off 


the ordinary lines as is that of Cornelius W. Barnes, 
Birmingham (bronze medal). This is designed in ге- 
pousse and saw-piercing, and is excellent both in form and 
detail. A capital design for a municipal mace is shown 
by Maud Avery, New Cross (book prize), with an effective 


. outline. The mace in silver and enamels by Kate Allen, 


New Cross (bronze medal), is not so good in outline as the 
foregoing, but it is very refined and clever in detail. The 
clock case in silver repousse, and the fern pot in silver and 
enamel, by Josephine Riverstone,, New Cross (bronze 
medal), are charming designs, and this student still further 
manifests her capacity for refined outline and ٦ 
detail by the loving cup in silver repousse. 

Some clever and interesting work is shown in jewellery 
design. Nothing nicer than the belt and chatelaine by 
Grace M. Rankilor, Birmingham (silver medal), which is 
a delightful piece of work. It is to be hoped the fashion 
for fantastic shapes in this class of work will somehow give 
way to a better lead shortly. | | 

We must say that the designs for metal-work in the way 
of lamps, pendants, etc., are very much wanting in a sound 
direction. 

Some of the stained glass design is forcible and excellent, 
but we should like to see some work done on more simple 
lines. A delightfully refined design is the S. Agnes by 
Eugenie М. K., Richards, of Nottingham, which receives 
a silver medal. . ۱ 

There is some dainty decoration shown by Winifred 
Horton, of Liverpool, in her frieze panel of the Water 
Babies (bronze medal), but her architectural design of the 
room in which it is to appear is very unsatisfactory. A 
capital table design is shown by M. Augusta Trimmer, 
New Cross (bonze medal). A very clever set of drawings 
for music room, by Charles Gascoyne, Nottingham, are 
awarded a silver medal. 

There is a great deal of ability annually displayed in 
the design of fabrics, but it seems to us a great many of 
the designers cannot realise the full effect of their designs 
when repeated, which, in many cases in the present exhi- 
bition, is very disagreeable, though much refinement in 
design and detail 15 often shown, as in a design for printed 
muslin by E. May Brown, New Cross. _ 

Most of the modelled work of architectural subjects is 
sadly lacking in sound architectural lines, being what one 
would term the “ squirmy ” order of architecture. A most 
excellent bit of work in modelling from the nude is the 
figure by Beatrice Moss Elvery, Dublin (bronze medal). 
There is one excellent frame (time studies drawn from the 
life), by Joan Reynolds, The Newarke School, Leicester 
(bronze medal), in which every attitude chosen has some- 
thing in it of grace and charm. 

Amongst tbe best studies of historic ornament are 


basins, are about 170 feet by 140 feet. Of course neither 
Mr. Brock nor Mr. Webb wishes his scheme to be 
regarded as in any way complete in detail.whilst the com- 
mittee also, naturally enough, reserve to themselves the 
right to make modifications. 


WE understand that the designs submitted for the Queen 
Victoria Memorial will be publicly exhibited as soon as 
the necessary arrangements can be made. 


WE regard the decision of the First Commissioner of 
Works to carry out the design of the late Mr. J. M. Brydon, 
for the new Government offices in Whitehall by the 
officers of the Works Department, as little short of an 
insult to a dead architect, and an architectural scandal of 
the most serious kind. The mere fact that Mr. Akers- 
Douglas has “all the plans” in his possession gives him 
no manner of right to hand over the work to Government 
officials in order to effect a considerable saving in archi- 
tects’ fees. But, unfortunately, it is not a question of fees; 
it is a question of architecture—a question of giving a 
living interpretation of a dead man’s work. Those who know 
Mr. Brydon’s work at all well know how carefully studied, 
how thoroughly interesting, all his detail was. What 
the details of his design for the new Government offices 
will be like by the time they have passed through the 
hands of the Office of Works, and made ready for execution, 
we verily shudder to think. There ought to have been no 
question at all as to the right thing to do, which was to 
have appointed an architect directly in sympathy with 
Mr. Brydon’s work, who would have properly interpreted, 
as far as was possible, the spirit and intention of the 
deceased architect’s work. 


In the limited competition for the Leeds Grammar School 
the design submitted by Messrs. Austin & Paley, of 
Lancaster, has, on the recommendation of the assessor, 
Mr. Ingelow, been adopted by the governors. 


THE Walton-on-Thames urban district council invite com- 
petitive designs for new municipal buildings, fire station, 
and surveyor's residence. Premiums of 30 guineas, 20 
guineas, and то guineas are offered. А sovereign 15 
required as a deposit fee for the particulars and conditions. 


IN the National Competition of Schools of Art, the fol- 


lowing are the winners of Gold Medals :—Forbes M. e 


Clark, Aberdeen (Gray's) School of Art, chalk drawing 0 
figure from the nude; Frederick Hoare, Battersea School, 
design for printed muslin; Geraldine Morris, Birmingbam 
School, designs for stained glass (also awarded tle 


Princess of Wales's Scholarship of /25); William p 


kinson, Blackheath School, studies of historic styles 0 
ornament; Robert Gilchrist, Glasgow (Dalmarnock Art 
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Class), design for a rug ; Garnet J. Hands, Great Malvern 
School, лола а Азман of Priory Church, Great 
Malvern; Annie McLeisb, Liverpool School, designs for 
the decoration of a small chamber organ (also awarded 
Princess of Wales's Scholarship of £11); George Wm. 
Barber, Macclesfield School, designs for decorative panels 
in wall-tiles; Fred E. Collington, Nottingham School, 
measured drawings of All Saints’ Church, Hawton; 
Arthur W. Pope, Nottingham School, model of figure 
from the nude ; Mabel B. Keighley, Plymouth Technical 
Schools, design for embroidered hanging for a music 
room ; Georgina Phillips, Walthamstow School, design for 
a damask table cloth. 


Тне illustration of the Lord Leighton Memorial for St. 
Paul's Cathedral is a very timely illustration in the current 
Magazine of Art. Г will inspire confidence in many minds 
as to the result of Mr. Brock's work on the Victoria 
Memorial. This fine memorial to Leighton by Brock is 
certainly a very dignified and worthy piece of work, 


WOLVERHAMPTON architects have formed an association 
for the town and district called Wolverhamption and Dis- 
trict Architectural Association, of which we have just a 
copy ог the constitution and rules. The President is Mr. 


J. Lavender, F.R.I.B.A.; vice-president, Mr. С. H. 


Stanger, F.R.I.B.A.; members of council, Messrs. Е. Н. 
Lynes, A.R.I.B.A., T. Н. Fleeming, and S. Н. Eachus; 
hon. treasurer, Mr. ]. Harrison Weller; hon. secretary, 
Mr. W. Edwards (25, Darlington Street, Wolverhampton) ; 
and hon. auditor, Мг. W. [. Oliver. The Association has 
started with sixteen members. 


Tue Leeds and Yorkshire Agricultural Society on Saturday 
last made an excursion to Giggleswick to inspect the new 
chapel now being erected there for the Giggleswick School 
at the expense ог Mr. Walter Morrison, of Malham Tarn. 
The building, which was illustrated in the British Architect, 
October 8 and December 10, 1897, and of which Mr. 
T. G. Jackson, R.A., is architect, was very carefully ex- 
amined under the guidance of the clerk of works, Mr. R. 
Evans. The old church at Giggleswick and the town of 
Settle were also visited. The members of the society and 
their friends were entertained at Giggleswick by the head 
master, the Rev. G. Style. 


Тив great dome of St. Paul's Cathedral is to be carefully 
inspected inside and out, from top to bottom, at an early 
date. The decision to overhaul the dome was made by 
the Dean and Chapter in consequence of the repeated 
cracks in the walls and arches of other parts of the 
Cathedral. . 16 is on the south side of the Cathedral, where 
the ground falls towards the river, that the larger number 
of structural defects are stated to have been discovered, 
particularly in the arches of the transept. It is believed 
that the constant disturbance of the ground around the 
the cathedral for mains, railways and buildings with sub- 
basements 15 affecting the subsoil on which the foundations 
rest. For that reason the Dean and Chapter are opposing 
through counsel the proposed new tube line from the City 
to the West-end, which would pass near the southern side, 
where the structure is weakest. | 


THE sum of £45,600 is required for improvements at the 
Royal Palaces, being the excess over the original estimate 
of £12,290, The sanitary improvements, structural and 
special works necessary to prepare Buckingham Palace and 
Windsor Castle for occupation by their Majesties will cost 
£60,000; but £10,000 will be left to be voted in 1902-3, 
and £9,400 was provided іп the original estimate. At 
Kensington Palace £ 5,000 is required for the preparation 
of the suite of apartments assigned to Princess Henry of 
Battenberg, to fit them for occupation (including con. 
siderable repairs to the fabric). 


Mr. ERNEST GEORGE, as one of the representatives of 
Great Britain upon the International Jury of the Paris 
International Exhibition, 1900, makes some remarks upon 
tbe architecture exhibited in the Report of H.M.s Com- 
misstoners for the Exhibition, just published. With the 
British exhibits he was disappointed, only 36 architects 
sending drawings, whilst several leading architects sent 
nothing at all, and others sent work that hardly supported 


/ 


their deserved reputation. But ће has some kindly criti- 
cism to bestow upon Mr. Lutyen's English Royal Pavi- 
lion, **the most reposeful building” іп the Rue des Nations, 
He regrets, however, the needless red brick chimney 
stacks, on its corners, and set upon the stone wall; “һай 
these chimneys grown naturally out of the roof we could 
have excused their being of brick.” Mr. George also 
alludes to Mr. Т. E. Collcutt's pavilion for the P. and O. 
Steamboat Company, which he characterises as ** thoroughly 
original, and with a distinct charm of scheme and propor- 
tion.” Мг. Charles Clowes also comes in for a word of 
praise for his Anglo- Indian and Ceylon buildings, “ where 
the Oriental treatment is cleverly adapted to the needs of 
the several structures.” Ав regards the medals bestowed 
on the section of British Architecture, Mr, George thinks 
the jury were generous and kindly. We do not quarrel 
with the generosity and kindliness of the јигу, but we 
certainly regret that English architects should have been 
so absurdly classified in regard to their supposed order of 
merit. | | 


We are informed that Mr. James Brooks, the well-known 
ecclesiastical architect (35, Wellington Street, Strand, 
W.C.), acting under medical advise, is relinquishing a 
portion of his work. He has made over the whole of his 
practice to his son, Mr. James Martin Brooks, who has 
already been associated with him in practice for some 
years. Mr. G. H. Godsell, of Hereford, who has also 
been associated with Mr. Brooks for a number of years, 
likewise joins the firm, whose practice will henceforth be 
carried on under the style of James Brooks, Son & Godsell, 
London and Hereford. Mr. James Brooks states it to be 
his intention “to supervise the whole of the work that 
15 carried out, leaving the general management in the hands 
of Mr. Godsell.” 


Mr. Thomas EDWARD KNIGHTLEY, F.R.I.B.A., of 106, 
Cannon Street, E.C., and Birkbeck Bank Chambers, 
Chancery Lane, has taken into partnership his former 
pupil, Mr. Thomas Batterbury, F.R.I.B.A., of Birkbeck 
Bank Chambers. The firm will practice under the style 
of Knightley & Batterbury at both addresses. 


In the House of Commons on the 25th ult. the First Com- 
missioner of Works was asked whether he was aware that 
the Dean and Chapter of Westminster Abbey held strongly 
that certain stands usually erected in the Abbey for State 
ceremonies were unsafe and should not be erected for the 
forthcoming coronation, and that they were supported in 
this view by competent expert authority ; and whether, in 
view of the calamity which would result from the collapse 
of one stand in particular, he would give the matter his 
serious attention. Mr. Akers-Douglas in his reply said ће 
had heard that some members of the Chapter hold this 
view. Although he was confident that the stand in question 
could be erected with perfect security, and without damage 
to the Abbey, he might state that in consequence of other 
objections, altogether distinct from considerations of safety, 
it was not proposed to erect the stand over the Communion 
table, | 

ALTERATIONS which are intended to greatly increase the 
attractiveness ot the Savoy are proposed. The strand 
frontage is to be set back some 17 feet, and behind the 
Strand a large block of buildings in Beaufort-place has 
already been demolished. On the site thus left vacant a 
garden courtyard is to be laid out ; the café of the hotel 
will be extended towards this, in true Continental fashion ; 
and the present “ bottle-neck ” entrance from the Strand 
will be done away with, a much wider entrance being 
substituted for it, and the drive made level by means of a 
roadway supported on arches. The hotel authorities will 
have an opportunity of securing the sites of the shops 
aloog the Stand front when these come to be disturbed ; 
but at present they have no intention of erecting a Strand 
frontage to the hotel, 


As an effective public building of a grandiose kind Mr. 
Frederick Harrison regards the capitol at Washington as 
the superior of any capital city. This is leaving out of 
count, of course, the question of its purely architectural 
merits or failings. Mr. Harrison considers its central 
dome group to be more successful from the pictorial point 
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of view than those of St. Peter's, the Cathedral of Flor- 
ence, Hagia Sophia, St. Isaac's, the Panthéon, St. Paul's 
ог the new Cathedral of Berlin. “ But the unique effect 
is," he goes on to remark, “still more due to the magnifi- 
cent site which the Capitol at بر ی دا‎ enjoys. 1ћауе 
по hesitation in saying that the site of the Capitol is the 
noblest in the world, if we exclude that of the Parthenon 
in its pristine glory. Neither Rome nor Constantinople, 
nor Florence, nor Paris, nor Berlin, nor London possesses 
any central eminence with broad open spaces on all sides, 
crowned by a vast pile covering nearly four acres and rising 
to a height of nearly 300 feet, which seems to dominate 
the whole city. Washington is the only capital city which 
has this colossal centre or crown. And Londoners can 
imagine the effect if their St, Paul's stood in an open park 
reaching from the Temple to Finsbury Circus, and the 
great creation of Wren were dazzling white marble, and 
soared into an atmosphere of sunny light.” 


У/умомрнам Church is to be restored, the vicar, the 
Rev. the Hon. A. Parker having received a contribution 
of £10,000 towards the work from a Brighton lady. The 
scheme of restoration is a comprehensive one, and includes 
the completion of the western tower, which was never 
finished; the opening out of the western window; the 
removal of the gallery; the reseating and reflooring of the 
nave; the relaying of the choir floor; the reparation of 
the fine old oak roof; the provision of new vestries, etc. 


AFTER nearly two years' delay there is now a prospect of 
an early completion of the granite pedestal on the north 
side of Westminster Bridge, which is being constructed 
for the Boadicea group of statuary. The site was en- 
closed by scaffolding many months ago, but the County 
Council, which is erecting the monument, could not 
obtain the particular sort of granite required. Rather 
than cause further disappointment, however, the Council 
has given orders, states the Daily Chronicle, for the work 
to be completed with the best granite that can be got in 
the open market. The statuary is the gift of the 
sculptor, Mr. Thornycroft, and represents Boadicea with 
her two daughters right and left of her standing in a 
chariot, drawn by two horses. The group has been 
executed in bronze, and it is ready to be fixed as soon as 


the pedestal is made. 


THERE was unveiled at Liverpool last week а statue of 
Mr. William Rathbone, one of the best known and most 
widely esteemed citizens of that important city. The 
statue has been executed by Mr. George J. Frampton, 


КА. 


Вегове the meeting of the London County Council on 
Tuesday afternoon a large body of the members assembled 
in the Library of the County Hall, where Lord Welby was 
presented with his portrait in commemoration of his year 
of office as chairman of the Council. The portrait, which 
has been painted by Sir W. B. Richmond, R.A., has been 
provided by subscriptions raised among the various sections 
of the members of the Council. | 


A NUMBER Of portraits have been acquired by the trustees 
of the National Portrait Gallery during the past twelve 
months. Four have been presented, viz.:—The Right 
Hon. Sir George Grey, P.C., K.C.B., the eminent colonial 
statesman, painted by Hubert von Herkomer, R.A., and 
presented by the Sir George Grey Memorial Committee 
through the Hon. William P. Reeves, Agent General for 
New Zealand; Her late Majesty Queen Victoria, an 
original sketch by Sir David Wilkie, R.A.; presented by 
the Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower; George Grenville 
Leveson-Gower, first Duke of Sutherland, К G., painted 
by Thomas Phillips, R.A., and presented by the Rev. 
S. A. Thompson-Yates; Geoffrey Plantagenet, Count of 
Brittany, 1158-61, son of Henry II. and heir to the Throne 
of England; a reproduction from an ancient enamel 
portrait in the Museum at Le Mans, in France, presented 
by MM. Goupill et Cie. The portraits acquired by 
purchase were: Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, 
K.G., 1804-81, painted in 1829 by Kenneth Macleay, 
R.S.A.; Sir James Dyer, 1512-82, Speaker of the House 
of Commons and Chief Justice of the Common Pleas ; an 
old panel portrait, artist uncertain; George 6 


Mason, A.R.A., 1818-72,the well-known painter, painted by 
Valentine C. Prinsep, В.А. ; Cuthbert, Lord Collingwood, 
1750-1810, the eminent naval commander, a marble bust, 
artist uncertain; George Cruikshank, 1792-1878, artist 
and caricaturist, a plaster cast from a bust by W. Behnes, 
R.A. ; Edward VI., a curious portrait in perspective on 
panel, formerly in the collection of Charles I. 


Tue King, when he attends his “ Royal Free Chapel of St. 
George's" at Windsor, will henceforth occupy the 
Sovereign's stall, which is the stall commonly used by the 
Dean on the south of the choir entrance. The stall belong: 
to the King as Sovereign of the Order of the Garter, The 
corresponding stall on the north, commonly used by the 
canon 11 residence, really belongs to the Heir Apparent, 
and there the insignia of the Duke of Cornwall and York 


are to be set up. 


Dr. CARL PETERS, the well-known explorer, who has just 

returned to London after an extended journey from the 

Zambesi to the Sabi Rivers, has, it is stated, brought 

home news of some most interesting archaeological dis 

coveries on the frontier of Mashonaland, a little west ol 
the Tura district. One of these is a small female figure, 

of undoubted Egyptian workmanship, which experts believe 

to date back to at least 2,500 years before the Christian 
era. It is a figure of Isis (the principal goddess wor- 
shipped by the Egyptians), and bears a number of hiero- 
glyphics which have not yet been deciphered. There 
have also been found a number of copper and silver coin: 
and a couple of stones bearing inscriptions. It is hoped 
that a scientific expedition will be sent out to make further 
investigations. Two old forts, probably belonging to the 
Portuguese, were also found, and some underground slave 
pits. 

THE ancient galley, believed to date back to the Viking 
age, which was recently discovered during some excava- 
tions in the old bed of the river Lea at Tottenham, together 
with other finds, including a “© dug-out,” some bronze and 
iron implements, bone spear heads, and other articles, will 
have а permanent home in the National Museum at 
Bloomsbury. The galley, which is constructed of oak, is 
about 50 feet in length, and is believed by some to have 
formed part of the fleet which Alfred the Great brought 
into operation against the Danes. 


ANOTHER archeological expedition to Sendjirli, in the 
North of Syria, will be sent by the Berlin Oriental 
Society about the end of this year, ünder Professor von 
Luschan, of the Ethnological Museum, Berlin. The ruins 
of the ancient capital of the Kingdom of Shamal, situated 
near the Kurd village of Sendjirli, were discovered by 
Drs. Puchsteine and Luschar in 1883, and thoroughly 
examined by several expeditions from 1888 to 1894 at the 
expense of the Berlin Oriental Society. The most ancient 
finds date as far back as about two ibousand years before 
Christ, and consist of some Hittite antiquities, a statue o 
King Panamma (745 to 727), covered with inscriptions, 
and an Assyrian Stele of Asarhaddon, about the year 670 
before Christ. The examination of the tumulus covering 
the castle gate, which dates back as far as 1,000 before 
Christ, the castle itself, and the double well, not being 
finished in 1894, the work 15 to be brought to a conclusion 
by the present inspection. 

PLANS for a crematorium at Ilford have been prepared by 
Mr. D. J. Ross, the City Engineer. They provide for a 
chapel, having an entrance porch and one catafalque. 
The cremating chamber, which will be at the rear of the 
chapel, will be of ample dimensions to admit of two 
cremating furnaces being erected. The building will have 
a flat roof and stone parapet, and will be made as unobtru- 
sive as possible. The furnace flue will be arranged in the 
centre of the tower, which will form a feature in the build- 
ings, and will be about 80 ft. in height. The crypt or 
columbarium under the chapel will be fitted up for the 
reception of the urns, and the various monuments can be 
attached to the walls on niches. The estimated cost will 
be about £10,500. The Corporation have deferred the 
consideration of the report until after the vacation. 
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AFTER a hearing lasting over 15 days th > 
mittee of the House of Condo presided pei b Sh 
Lewis Mclver, last week end passed, subject to certain 
conditions, the preamble of the Bill promoted for the con- 
struction of an express railway on the mono.rail system 
between Liverpool and Manchester, and capable, as the 
promoters allege, of running at a rate of 110 miles an 


hour, 


THE Portsmouth Town Council decided on Tuesday to 
apply for powers to purchase the local waterworks at a 
cost of a million and a quarter. It is proposed to raise the 
necessary funds by means of corporation stock, extinguish- 


able by the payment of £42,000 a year for 80 years, 


А BLUE book just issued, containing returns of accidents 
and casualties on railways in the United Kingdom during 
the past year, shows that the total number was— Passen. 
gers, 155 killed, 2,150 injured ; Servants, 531 killed, 4,633 
Injured. Including all accidents on railway lines, persons 
killed while crossing the line, and persons committing 
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fees paid by the scholars are small, Man j | 
have obtained good berths in tronworks, ea ee 
Eon and Germany, where they have proved so 
efhcient that they have quickly obtained well-remunerated 
employment. ‚Similar schools might, with advantage, be 
made the subject of study by those interested in such 
matters, with a view to extending technical education in 
Great Britain. This school is quite unique in several 
respects, and has done much good work. 


A Lost Акт, 


In a letter to the excellently.produced Farada 
Journal for July Mr. L. С. В. Trimnell, assistant تہ‎ 
to the Richmond Electric Light and Power Company 
Limited, describing a mysterious “earth and burn-out ” 
that occurred on their mains, says :— It is interesting to 
note the mass of cast-iron and copper fluxed together. | 
believe that the art of casting iron and copper together is 
extinct, but it seems only necessary to get an ‘earth’ of 


I, "98۲" 0070 а с.і. service box, and it is done while you 
wait. 
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suicide, the total number of killed is 1,250, and 7,353 in- 
jured. During the year 23 persons were killed and 68 
injured while getting into trains; 11 killed and 67 injured 
while alighting from trains, 288 people were severely 
Injured by the closing of carriage doors. - | 
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ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES 
By CHARLES E. GRITTON, A.M.I.C.E. 


A NORWEGIAN TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 


М a recent report the British Vice-Consul at Skiensfjord 
. States :—The mechanical technical school in Porsgrund, 
attended regularly by more than 100 young men and boys, 
ves a first-rate training in practical and theoretical work. 
he school has within its precincts a large smithy with its 
appliances, a workshop for all kinds of ironwork, with 
lathes, etc., driven by steam; also a complete joinery. The 
school has been built by voluntary contributions, and 
grants from the State and neighbouring communities, which 
also give yearly allowances to its maintenance, so that the 
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PROTECTION ‘AFFORDED BY EARTHING. 


In the June number of Traction and Transmission, attention 
is directed to the uncertainty of the so-called earth connec- 
tion as affording a protection from shock or from electro- 
lysis. Experiments made by Herr Е. Uppenborn are 
quoted. It is apparently shown that for practical purposes 
the earth connection is of no use whatever. The 
resistance of earth connections and the electrical pressure 
found in the neighbourhood of earth connections were 
tested. The resistance of the earth plates used was found 
to be 19:5 ohms., which is of very little use; and it was 
found that very high pressures existed within 20 in. of the 
earth plate, while it was also found that the resistance of 


different earth plates varied very considerably, and hence 


one might have currents set up between two or more 
plates merely on account of this difference in their resist- 
ance. The skin of oxide that always forms upon the 
plate also adds to the resistance. This may be lessened, 
if not prevented, by using “ carbonising coating." 
ELECTROLYSIS AND THE RESISTANCE OF “ EARTH." 


Where earth is used in a coal mine electrolysis will take 
place, says the Colliery Guardian, wherever the current 
leaves a conductor to pass to another, as when it leaves a 
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pipe to pass to the shaft, or a rail to pass to the coal itself. 
It should also be remembered that wherever electrolysis 
takes place a resistance is set up at that point, tending to 
reduce the passage of current through it. Salts are formed 
in the process, which have a higher resistance than that 
of the simple metal surfaces or even an oxidised surface. 
But in addition to the stoppage of current at these points, 
which may not always be an evil, there are other con- 
ditions set up by the results. The salts formed make, with 
the metals from which they came, small galvanic batteries, 
that will also tend to eat the metals away at those points, 
and possibly in a troublesome manner, in holes and similar 

‚ ways, weakening the structure of the metal. Their forma- 
tion also tends to direct the current to other portions of 
the circuit that would otherwise have escaped or been 
very slightly attacked. 


NovgL SLEEPERS. 


According to the Bulletin of the “ Association Belge des 
Inventeurs,” these may be made by greatly compressing 
old driving belts, boots and shoes, and other waste leather, 
first reduced to a paste, then hardened, rendered water- 
proof by chemical methods, and cut into bands of the 
requisite thickness and width. These are placed one on 
anotber, and subjected to enormous pressure, thus pro- 
ducing a rigid bar, which is said to have all the good 
qualities of timber sleepers without their defects, being as 
elastic, holding spikes well, but not subject to decay. 


BRITISH v. GERMAN MACHINERY. 


A young Midland engineer, who is superintending the 
erection of a large installation of British machinery in 
N. Germany, writes :—‘‘I have not in all my experience 
met such a slow lot of men, and if they are typical of the 
Germau workmen we ean easily beat them in the erection 
of machinery and ironwork. Compare the elevating and 
conveying plant supplied from Smethwick with the similar 
appliances made by a German firm. The first is in pro- 
portion to the second, as an anchor chain is to a à crane 
chain. The principle they work on here is cheapness, 
rather than stability, and I noticed the same thing in the 
German coalwashers erected in England.” ` 


EFFECT oF WEATHER ON COAL. 


The results of some experiments on the above are given 
in the Age of Steel. Samples exposed for eleven months to 
the many vicissitudes of the weather in New England, 
lost in carbon, hydrogen and nitrogen, and increased in 
oxygen, while the percentage of sulphur was not materially 
changed. The loss of calorific power was very slight, and 
the loss due to firing coal in a wet state is also very slight. 
The only advantages gained by storing coal under cover 
appear to be the lessened risk of fire, and the convenience of 
shelter for the men handling the coal. 


To USERS OF. вом AND STEEL. 


We have received from Messrs. С. С. Dunkerley & Co,, 
Limited, of Store Street, Manchester, their most handy 
Jittle illustrated catalogue just issued. They have moved 
into larger premises, and with one of the largest and most 
varied stocks of iron and steel in the country can promptly 
deliver girders, etc., on receiving orders by telegram or 
telephone. A special department has been added for 
rivetted work, punching, etc. The warehouse for joists, 
channels, large steel rounds, and such like, is especially 
notable. It consists of two spans, each 66 feet wide, and 
250 feet long, with overhead electric travelling cranes. The 
diagrams are more useful than most similar ones, as they 
show built up girders, connections, and other details of iron 
construction, not generally given. We strongly advise 
our readers to obtain this little book, 


SHEET LEAD. 


s Weights and Measurements ” of the above, by James 
Alexander. This excellent little pocket-book of tables is 
sent us by the publishers, E. and F. N. Spon, Limited, 
125, Strand. It has been specially compiled for the use of 
lead rollers, architects, measurers, builders, plumbers, and 
hardwaremen, and saves much time in computing the 
estimated weight of sheet lead of a known length and breadth 
at so many pounds to the square foot, Its usefulness is 
apparent and real. For instance, syppose the weight is 
required of sheet lead at 53 lbs, per square foot, 33 feet 6 


inches long by 7 feet 7 inches broad, a single reference to 
index and one table gives the weight, 13cwt. одг. 5165. 


INSTITUTE OF SANITARY ENGINEERS. 


Volume ТУ. 1900, of the proceedings of the above 
association has reached us from the office, 19, Bloomsbury 
Square, W.C. Satisfactory progress is to be noted. 
The manager of the Wigan sewage works quotes 
Dr. Housden as follows :—'* One point which, perhaps, 
has been rather lost sight of is that there is probably 
no bacterial process in practical operation which does not 
place the sewage in a more favourable condition for its final 
purification by land irrigation, because there is a higher 
nitrification set up in bacteria beds than that which is 
brought about by most chemical processes." I think I 
hear enthusiasts exclaim, “ Damning with faint praise.” 


OILING THE RAILROAD BED. 


The Boston & Albany is laying the fourth and final coat 
of crude petroleum upon its roadbed between Boston and 
West Pittsfield. Experience on other roads goes to show, 
says the Boston Transcript, that with this number of treat. 
ments no further attention need be given to the keeping 
down of dust for several years. The number of miles of 
siogle track to be oiled by the company is 364, of which 
20 is four-track, and the balance double, and, as 1,000 
gallons are required for each mile, the total required will 
be 354,000 gallons. Tke odour that arises from the freshly 
laid oil has led to a number of complaints by certain 
residents alongside the track, but, of course, that soon 
vanishes. 


سس 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS.‏ 


DESIGN FOR A COUNTRY CHURCH. 
Н. С. TRIMNELL, ARCHITECT. 


A COUNTRY HOUSE. 
H, C. TRIMNELL, ARCHITECT. 


DESIGN FOR AN ENTRANCE GATEWAY. 
Н. D. SIMPSON, ARCHITECT. 


KEIGHLEY FREE LIBRARY COMPETITION. 
DESIGN BY W. HARGREAVES BOURNE. 

This design which we illustrate on page 75 was sub- 
mitted in the recent competition for a public library at 
Keighley. 1t was estimated to cost #9,750, inclusive of 
architect's, вигуеуог 5, and clerk of works' fees. The 
cubical contents of the building measured from the bottom 
of the foundation, are 410,000 ft. The building was 
designed to allow for future extension. Accommodation 
was provided in the reference library for 40,000 volumes, 
and the newspaper reading-room provided for 150 readers. 
The building was to be erected of Yorkshire freestone, 
roughly dressed, and with dressings of the same stone. 
The architect is Mr. W. Hargreaves Bourne, А.К.1.В.А., 
of 94, Northgate, Darlington. 

— à 
OUR LETTER BOX. 
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LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL DESIGN. 
O cor think all who are interested in the satisfactory 
О 


conduct of architectural competitions and the cause 
justice will welcome Mr. Macvicar Anderson's letter 
in your last issue. I can hardly believe a second com- 
petition for the Liverpool Cathedral is seriously proposed 
but if it is I think a great wrong will be done. А 
І have never heard that the first scheme wás definitely 
abandoned, or that the successful architect had been paid 
for his design, and unless this were done it appears to me 
he 18 entitled to be consulted without further competition. 
A new site and a new Bishop would no doubt lead to 
changes in the design, but not necessarily in the architect. 
A competition is to select the man, and when that has 
been done his plan may be amended as he and the com- 
mittee may in conference decide, but were it to become 
understood that because the erection of a building 15 
delayed the committee are free to inaugurate another 
competition, fresh heartburnings and uncertainty would be 
introduced into competitions, and good men would abstain 
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from them. This injustice 1 feel sure the committee 
would wish to avoid when once 16 is pointed out to them. 
Yours faithfully, 


AsTON WEBB. 
19, Queen Anne's Gate, 


Westminster, S.W. 
July 31, тоот. 


THE HEREFORD COMPETITION AND THE 
ASSESSORSHIP QUESTION. 


SIR,—I have read your article on the Hereford Munici- 
pal Buildings Competition, and | quite agree with your 
concluding remarks as to the weak points by the one-man 


assessorship system—a System, however, that probably 


would work fairly well if the assessors were selected, 
whenever possible, from the ranks of the many able com. 
peting architects who have carried out work of a similar 
character to that for which it is proposed 
architectural competition. Competitors have a right to 
insist upon their designs being adjudica 
architect who is fully conversant with 
modern type rather than by one who 
method in vogue some thirty or for 
regard to Mr. Blashill's award in this particular competi- 
tion, it may interest you to know i 

equally flagrant unfair one was ma 
the case of the three designs su 
limited competition for the N orth-East London Technical 
Institute, the competitive drawings for which are to be 


Yours faithfully, 


| ALFRED W. S. Cross. 
58, Conduit Street, 


Regent Street, М. 
29th July, 190r. 


WHAT SHOULD OUR ASSESSORS ASSESS? 


SIR,—Some time ago I wrote you under the nom de plume 
‘‘Academicus,” on the subje 


largerand much more vital point, as to 


The Hereford fiasco brings the question 
into proper range again, and surely this time those respon- 
sible for ruling the profession—viz., the Institute of 
British Architects, will wake up and 


that the causes should be sought for and corrected. 
One of your correspondents suggests a jury—and with 


‚ We cannot 


higher than that; and, as far as I can see it, we must 


establish a “school,” with some settled principles and 
fundamental ideas on which to build. Without tbis, three 
men would be even worse than one; for taking Eaglish 
architecture, with its diversity of styles, designers would 
be entirely at sea, not knowing from which to choose, and 
with nothing definite the jury would lapse into the old 


All styles are admissible —those 
that are anything and those that are nothing—everything 


goes. 

Shall we ever rise above Our present mediocrity? Per. 
sonally, I think not, unless some converting agency, with 
Greater power than seems to be about at the present time, 
Shall arise. It certainly will not come from the press. 1 
take your own paper as а sample, You see fit to praise 
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every wild goose idea you come across, and the wilder it is 
the more you enthuse ; the gateway design in your present 
issue is a pretty fair sample. Did you ever think what it 
was designed for, viz., the winning of the Tite Prize, to 
obtain money left by a man who wished to encourage the 
Study of the classical? And with humorous impertinence 
a man sends in this architectural travesty, and you '' hope 
for good results ” from the design when he is more matured. 
Did you smile when you ا"‎ ? Is it all a huge editorial 
joke, or do you really mean it | ۱ 
i And what did ite author think? Did he weigh up the 
Institute, and gauge what they would take and call 
classical? One cannot see much chance of the Institute 
leading the way. А glance at the work which in the past 
has been successful in the боапе and other student com- 
petition shows anything but a desire to pursue any given 
course, any attempt to govern the nature of the work sub- 
mitted, and in the assessor appointments—one which I 
call to mind, where the Presidents of the Academy and 
the Institute were consulted in the selection of an assessor 
for a building which was to be Renaissance, a Gothic 
architect was appointed, which, from my point of view, is 
the way not to do it. | 
When the profession supplies -the assessor, it ought to 
be a guarantee to the promoters of the competition that 
the result will be an addition to the architectural interest 
and value of the town in which it is to be built. So far 
none of our assessors claim to do this. They profess to 
point out the best solution of the plan problem, and to 
free the choice of all wire-pulling, favouritism, and such 
like faults, and guarantee a fairness in the award. This 18 
not a very high ideal (ог the leaders in a profession which 
is called “the mother of all the arts”; it 15, however, as 
high as we have managed to climb so far, and until we 
change it we shall fail to do better. 
| . Yours truly, 


Jas. H. Coox. 
12, St. George's Crescent, | 


Liverpool. 

[Our correspondent writes vigorously. Long may his 
enthusiasm in the cause of architectural sanity last. We 
fear it would be futile to try and explain our own stand- 
point tohim. We have admired the wild goose, and the 
tame duck too, in our time. We don’t think Professor 
Beresford Pite is any the worse now in his soberer 
judgments for having had a wild architectural youth! He 
might be quoted in support of the catholicity of view we 
have always tried to cultivate, and which we hope may 
come in time to our friend also. We half suspect he is 
more catholic than he seems even now! —EDIToR B.A.] 
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THE SCHOOLS OF ART EXHIBITION AT 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


LSEWHERE we make some brief criticisms on the 
E students’ work shown in the `] ational Competition of 
chools of Art. It will be of interest, no doubt, to give 
some general expression of opinion from the reports of the 
Examiners in the several sections of work. uu 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNS. 


The Examiners (Reginald Blomfield and T. С. jackson, 


R.A.) consider the general quality of the work submitted 
to be far below the average. 


attention is paid to tricks of desig 
thaa to good construction, and the suitability of the build- 
iags to the purpose for which they are intended. As 


y to repeat the 
remark made year after year, but not attended to b 


| all, should be real, 


> 
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MEASURED ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS. 


The Examiners (J. Belcher, A.R.A., Т. С. Jackson, 
К.А., and J. J. Stevenson) remark that the general 
quality of the work in this class is exceptionally good, and 
much higher than. in former years. It is satisfactory to 
the examiners to see that as a rule subjects have been 
better selected. The Examiners must repeat a remark 
frequently made before, that sections of mouldings should 
be given full size, and that they are inclined to mistrust 
the accuracy of the drawing when mouldings are struck in 
by the compass. It is important that masters should dis- 
courage all tricks of draughtsmanship that tend to obscure 
the clearness of the drawings. 


MODELLED DESIGNS. 


There is a very fair average of work, state the Examiners 
(H. H. Armstead, R.A., E. Onslow Ford, R.A., T. G. 
a R.A.), but nothing up to the highest standard of 
ast year. No work deserving of a gold medal has been 
submitted. In the case of architectural subjects, the scale 
should always be clearly marked on the design itself. On 
all designs the material for which they are intended should 
be indicated. In making their awards the Examiners 
attach great importance to the suitability or otherwise of 
the design for the material. Some designs have been 
sent in for competition marked for execution in materials 
in which it would be almost impossible to reproduce them. 
In those subjects which combine architecture with 
sculpture more attention should be paid to scale and the 
proportion of the architectural members. 


CARPRTS AND WALL-PAPERS. 


The Examiners (Walter Crane, Lewis F. Day and J. H. 
Dearle) report :— 

Carpets.—The works submitted, besides being more 
numerous than last year, are better in quality. There is a 
larger number of capable designs, and the requirements of 
a design for a carpet are better understood. 

Wall-papers. —The Examiners regret that the best work 
submitted in this subject does not reach the level of the 
best work of former years. Evidence is mot wanting of 
abundant ability, but it lacks the controlling influence of 
taste. Striving after originality frequently makes students 
lose sight of beauty and of propriety, both of which are 
essential to good decoration. 


METAL Work, FURNITURE, STAINED GLASS. 


The Examiners (Walter Crane, T. С. Jackson, R.A., 
and Seymour Lucas, R.A.), state :— | 

Metal Work.—-The scale should be clearly indicated on 
all designs submitted ; a knowledge of the scale on which it 
is intended they should be executed is of the greatest 
importance to enable a judgment to be formed of their 
suitability or otherwise for their purpose. In some cases 
where the scale is given the dimensions are out of all pro- 
portion to the design and its object. 1t has been found 
necessary to reject several works owing to the omission of 
any indication of scale. In the case of ironwork, transverse 
sections of the iron, full size, should always be given. 
Teachers appear in some cases not to impress sufficiently 
on their students the necessity for studying the conditions 
of the material for which they are designing. Many 
designs described as for wrought iron are more suitable for 


ик Although the decoration in somecasesreaches 
a high standard, more attention ought to be paid to the 
expression of construction in the drawings sent 10. 

Stained Glass. —The Examiners are much pleased with the 
quality of the stained glass designs. They are glad to see 
a remarkable e in them, and at the same time a 
simpler execution. There is a general tendency towards 
making more use of pot metal glass, and relying less on 
painting. The leading is more often well planned. 


INTERNAL DECORATIONS. 


In all decorative designs of this sort, say the Examiners 
(Walter Crane, T. G. Jackson, R.A., and Seymour Lucas, 
R.A.), the scale should be clearly indicated. The Examiners 
would not encourage the use of stencilled ornament upon 
тика! surfaces in near range with the eye. It is rather 
for distant and bold effect. While commending real 


simplicity arising from restraint in design the examiners 
disapprove of a certain affectation of simplicity which is 
observable in several designs. 


| AUGUST 2, 1901, 


PANELS AND FRiEZES:—T ILES, POTTERY. 


The Examiners (S. J. Cartlidge, W. Crane, and W. de 
Morgan) report :— | 

Panels and Friezes.—In the design submitted a consider. 
able feeling for line and ability in design and spacing is 
shown, The works have generally suffered from the 
choice of insufficiently considered coloured schemes, and 
the examiners think that this must be due to the absence 
of systematic study of colour harmony. A technical point 
that requires attention in the larger work where tempera 
is used is the difference of colour in tempera when wet and 
when dry. The Examiners think that students who use 
tempera should make proper experiments before finally 
deciding on the tints for their finished work. 

Pottery and Tiles.—There is а ا‎ good show of 
work in this class, far better than usual. ће examiners 
note а distinct improvement in the adaptability of the 
designs to their material. This is most marked in the 
case of tiles. The examiners would be glad to see more 
executed specimens ot pottery in colour. There are still 
many examples sent in for the competition where the 
accidents of their representation in water colour give a 
beauty of effect which could not be obtained in the 
pottery itself. 


ڪڪ 


LONDON BOARD SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


HE Works Committee of the London School Board, 

in their annual report just issued, give an abstract of 

the work done during the year ended March 2565, 1901, 

and show the progress made in the provision of school 

accommodation which has been sanctioned by the Board 
of Education. | 

Ц appears that in the session of 1899-1900 compulsory 
powers were obtained over 16 sites for schools ш various 
divisions of London, and additional land for 13 existing 
schools, with a view to the enlargement and improvement 
of the school buildings or playgrounds; and the Board 
during the past year agreed to purchase various interests 
in 29 sites at a cost of £79,168. The value of these sites 
and of all the sites previously purchased, or agreed to be 
purchased, up to the end of the year under review is set 
down at £3,645,601, and the costs in connection with the 
purchases amount to £492,343. The average cost of the 
sites for 440 schools, the accounts of which had been 
и 8 at September 29th last, was £7 25. 6d. per 
child. 

The total number of permanent schools which had been 
erected and opened up to Lady Day of last year (exclusive 
of transferred schools which have been improved but not 
enlarged) was 444; and during the past year six additional 
schools and nine enlargements were opened, providing a 
total accommodation for 7,488 children. The average cost 
рег head of the buildings and furniture of 440 schools 

as been school buildings (exclusive of sites) £14 95. 24. 
and furniture and fittings (such portion as is chargeable 
to capital account) ros. 11d. | 

Tenders have been accepted during the year for eight 
new schools providing accommodation for 7,430 children 
and ten enlargements of schools providing additional 
accommodation for 2,577 children. In the case of one 
school, to be erected in the Hackney division, the tender 
includes the provision of two halls, a gymnasium with 
dressing-rooms, a chemical laboratory, a physical labora- 
tory, lecture-room, drawing class-room, clay modelling- 
room, needlework-room, store-rooms for chemicals, two 
teachers’ rooms, and a manual training centre for 40 boys. 
The Board intend to make application to the Board ol 
Education for the recognition of this school when com- 
pleted as a higher elementary school. | 

Tenders have also been accepted for the following 
work :—Two cookery centres; three laundry centres; 8 
housewifery centre; six manual training centres; seven 
schools for special instruction, six for 60 children, and 
one for 40; two blocks of semi-detached cottages on the 
“ Anerley” site for the accommodation of 30 deaf boys 
and 30 deaf girls, also a centre block consisting of school 
buildiag and a manual training centre, the tender for the 
whole amounting to £19,000; a blind centre in connection 
with an existing school and enlarging the blind centre ОП 
another site; various alterations and additions to Upton 
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House Industrial School to cost £6,299 ; adapting a dis- | 


used school at Фф з for the purposes of a day industrial 


school at a cost o : 
the residential deaf on the Homerton College site at a cost 


of £1,000 ; providing a swimming bath at Lyham Road 
School, Brixton Hill, for the use of scholars attending this | 


and the surrounding schools, at a cost of £6,496; pro- 
viding necessary fittings for lighting six schools by 
electricity, carrying out drainage and sanitary works at 
18 schools, the tenders for the work at т 5 of the schools 
being £30,749; and other works. 

At Lady Day last the work іп hand included the 
erection of 18 schools providing accommodation for 16,966 
children; 11 enlargements providing accommodation for 
3,629 children; 31 additional sites had been or were being 
purchased, the schools to be erected on 22 of them to 
provide accommodation fot 17,758 children; 14 sites for 
new schools had been scheduled in the session 1900-01, 
the schools іп six of which would glve accommodation for 
4,150 children ; and 22 enlargements of schools had been 
sanctioned by the Board of Education, for which tenders 
had not been accepted, providing accommodation for 
6,555 children. The committee had opened, up to the 
date of the report, the playgrounds of 252 schools on 
Saturdays for the use of the children. 


os 


NEW GROUP OF THE GUINNESS TRUST 
BUILDINGS. 


HE eighth group of buildings erected by the Guinness 
1 Trust in Fulham Palace Road was opened on the 
25th inst. They were erected from the designs of Messrs. 
N.S. Joseph, Son & Smithem. The buildings provide 
accommodation for 364 families, and has 767 rooms, and 
the rentals will run at from 25. 6d. for one room (о 65, 64. 
for four rooms. Only those whose income is less than 25s. 
a week will be enabled to share in the benefits of this 
marvellous group of dwellings, which might well be 
called the palace of the poor. Free bath-rooms and club- 
rooms will be provided with hot and cold water, a 
laundry with every convenience, besides an immense 
playground for the children ; and last, but not least, coals 
will be supplied to residents at cost price, such an experi- 
ment never having been tried before, — — 


Soe ae 
A *NEW CENTURY" LATCH. 


E are pleased to be able to illustrate herewith the 
admirable latch brought out by Messrs. Hobbs, 

Hart & Co. (76, Cheapside, E.C., and Arlington Street, 
Islington, N.), and to which we specially referred in our 
notice of the firm's exhibits at the last Building Trades 


Exhibition. The illustrations pretty clearly indicate the 
Character of the latches, which are styled the « New 
Century" latches. The latches have been designed for 


£4,489; erecting a small infirmary (ог | 


£ 500,000. 


—— 
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use with keys less than twoinches long, as against the usual 
three or four inches. The latch operates with the greatest 


of ease and certainty, and the sunk escutcheon is also а . 
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most useful featute. The latch is very simple in its 
mechanism, and security is not obtained by complicated 
adjustments. We have seen and tried the latch for ош- 
selves, and have every confidence therefore in cordiall y 
recommending it to the notice of our readers. 


Ve en 


LARGE HARBOUR AND OTHER WORKS AT 
GIBRALTAR. 


OTH the interim and the final reports (each marked 
B * private and confidential ”) ot the committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into Admiralty works at Gibraltar are 
included in a Parliamentary paper which has recently been 
published. The committee strongly recommended that, 
generally speaking, the works on the western side should 


be completed, but that the site to have been occupied by . 


No. 2 Dock should be converted into a temporary camber 
for small boats, etc.; that a graving dock should be con- 
structed on the eastern side of the Rock in the position 
selected, where it would be completely protected from 
direct-aimed fire; that close to this dock there should be 
workshops, storehouses, etc., adjacent to a tunnel con- 
necting the eastern and western dockyards; that three 
moles should be constructed on the eastern side to form a 
sheltering harbour of about 400 acres; and that provision 
should be made for dredging and coaling. Among matters 
left for later consideration was the proposal of Mr. Bowles 
for a floating dock on the western side, pending the con- 
struction of the works on the eastern side. | 

The cost of constructing the harbour and graving dock 
on the eastern side of the Rock was summarised as 
follows: —North mole, £480,000; South mole, گر‎ 555.000; 
East mole, £2,960,000; graving dock, with reclamation 
and dredged approach channel, £825,000; total, Z 4,820,000. 
These works would take about 10 years to complete. The 
cost of the tunnel, workshops, and other details had not 
been estimated, but they would roughly cost about 
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TRADE NOTES, 


ESSRS. COUSLAND & MACKAY, ventilating 
engineers, Glasgow and Manchester, are at present 


| carrying out the ventilation of St. John’s School, Taunton, 
| by means of Mackay's patent direct-acting ventilators, of 


which they are the sole makers. 


— —— 


Messrs. J. В. Joyce & Co., Whi tchurch, Salop, have re- 
celved instructions to make a large Cambridge quarter 
clock showing time upon four illuminated diais six feet 
diameter, for the Parish Church, Crawley, Sussex. Also 


а un quarter clock and five bells, showing time 
| upon four cials, forthe private residence of Major Cr 
| at Hartforth, Richmond, Yorkshire. i ا‎ 


= 


| A NEW clock has been presented to Egton Parish Church, 


near Whitby, by А. B. Foster, Esq., J.P., Egton Lod 

and Canwell Hall, Staffs. The سے‎ peo Ta the 
time on two external dials, and strikes the hours, was 
made by Messrs. William Potts & Sons, clock manufac- 
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turers, Leeds and Newcastle. The same firm have just 
erected a clock in Goathland Church, near Whitbby, and 
are now making a large Cambridge quarter-chime clock 


for the parish church, Saltburn-by-the-Sea, Yorkshire. 


A FINE large Cambridge quarter-chime clock, striking 


the hour on the tenor bell of 30 cwts., and the quarters on 


four smaller bells, with all Lord Gurnthorpe's designs 


and improvements inserted, has just been made and 
supplied to St. Mary's Church, Ambleside, Westmoreland, 
and set going on У миг lay last by Messrs. W. Po:ts & 
Sons, clock manufacturers, Guildford Street, Leeds. 


وي س 
JOTTINGS.‏ 


YEAR ago the London County Council decided to 


A acquire the Brickfields, Limehouse, as an open space. 
e owners have now agreed to accept گر‎ 5,000 in respect 
of the claim of £6,090 for the freehold. 


_ Estimates have been accepted for the extension of the 
Edinburgh Public Library amounting to £5,797. The 
plans have been prepared by Mr. Williamson, the city 
architect, and the cost is expected not to exceed £6,000. 


Ат a meeting of the London Corporation on the 25th ult. 


the question of making the necessary arrangements (ог ' 


next year’s loan exhibition of fixtures in the Art Gallery 
was referred to the Library Committee. 


Амомс those who gained the sanitary іпвресіог 5 certificate 

in the recent Victoria University examination at Man- 
' chester were four ladies, students of the Municipal 
` Technical School. 


Our Sunderland correspondent says it is stated that the 
River Wear Commissioners are considering a scheme for 
the construction of a graving dock of the largest kind, at 
an estimated cost of about £100,000. 


An anonymous donor has promised £10,000 towards the 
erection of a convalescent home in connection with the 
Swansea Hospital, and another donor has offered to endow 
a ward in the hospital with £800, and to equip it with 


twenty beds. 

As a memorial of Queen Victoria it has been decided to 
erect a new wing of Leicester Infirmary and establish a 
convalescent home. The scheme is estimated to involve 
an expenditure of £30,000, towards which, £24,000 has 
already been promised. | 


AGRICULTURAL depression is clearly not yet a thing of the 

st. A lot of 12a. 3r. тор. of freehold land at Branston 
Island, near Lincoln, together witha cottage and buildings, 
has just been sold by auction at Lincoln for £180. ‚This 
works out at 14d. рег yard, the cottage being practically 
thrown in. 


technical institute is being erected at Cleethorpes. 
designed by Mr. F. W. Croft, and is to cost 
some £2,000. On the ground floor there is to be a manual 
instruction room and two large class-rooms. Above these 
will be the art room, a practical chemistry laboratory, and 
a lecture theatre. The builder is Mr. W. Ion. 


Mr. E. Теввџтт, in the Ludgate Magazine, remarks on the 
curious circumstance which led to the number of “ Green 
Dragons,” “ Red Lions," “ Unicorns,” etc., as due to the 
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fact that in tbe 12th century the country houses of noble. 

men were used in their absences as general hostelries, | 
and thus а coat of arms сате to ђе recognised as the | 
sign of refreshment for тап and beast. 


Тнв Improvement Committee of Edinburgh Town Coun. | 
cil recommend the acceptance of tenders amounting to ۱ 
£5,588 for the erection of houses for the working classes 

in Pipe Street, Portobello. The estimate was £7,392. 

The scheme includes the reconstruction of the tenement 

at present on the site, whereby 24 houses will be provided, 

and the construction of 36 new houses, making 60 in all, 

of one and two rooms. 


Tue new Kursaal which has been erected on the East- 
bourne Pier, on the cantilever principle, from the designs 

of Mr. Noel Ridley, was opened on the 15th inst. by the 
Mayor of Eastbourne (Mr. Alderman Keay), who, ш the 

course of his remarks, pointed out that the original pier | 
owed its completion to the financial assistance rendered by | 
the Duke of Devonshire. The new structure, together with 

the improvements carried out simultaneously, had cost 

about / 26,000. 


À NEW wiug has just been added to the North Ormesby 
Cottage Hospital, Middlesbrough, at a cost of over 
£ 4,500, exclusive of furniture and fittings. This addition 
in reality forms the central portion of the complete scheme, 
and comprises the administrative block. Mr. |. М. 
Bottomley, of Middlesbrough and Leeds, is the architect, 
and the work has been carried out by Mr. King, of North 
لت‎ Мг. Е. Jones acted as the clerk of the 
works. 


THE foundation-stone of a new grammar school at Lich- 
field was laid the other day. The Conduit Lands Trust 
has given a site of eight acres and made a contribution of 
£4,500. The new premises, however, are only part of a 
larger scheme, which will be carried out later should the 
school succeed. The projected buildings will afford ac- 
commodation for 125 boys, with 22 resident scholars, and 
include residences for the masters. 


Tae chancel added to Buckley Church, Cheshire, іп 
memory of Mr. Gladstone, by his daughters Mrs. Drew 
and Miss Helen Gladstone, was consecrated by the Bi: hop | 
of St. Asaph on the 24th ult. The chance! has been built | 
from designs by Messrs. Douglas & Minshull, of Chester. 
The character of the architecture is Early Perpendicular, 
and an apsidal treatment has been adopted as suiting the 
existing portions of the church. The walls are of chiselled | 
ashlar. The old plastered arch between nave aud chancel 
has been replaced with one of moulded stone. Sedilia 
and credence have been worked in the south wall. The 
windows are all filled with stained glass by Mr. Henry | 
Holiday, who gives one himself. The oak fittings, chairs, | 
etc , have been made by Mr. Herbert Read, of Exeter. | 


Ir appears that the past year's working of the Gas 
Department of the Glasgow Corporation has resulted in a 
deficit of between £ 54,000 and £ 55,000. This was mainly 
due to the increased price of coal, which involved ап in- 
creased expenditure of £130,000 as compared with the 
preceding year, while, on the other hand, there was a соп- 
siderable decrease in the amount received for residuals. 
Taking everything into account, however, it is anticipated 
that by keeping the price of gas at half-a-crown the deficit 
will not only be wiped out by the end of the financial year, 
but that twelve months hence there will be a surplus suffi- | 
cient to justify a reduction of the charge. It may be added 
that a penny per thousand cubic feet of gas consumed In 
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LONDON : FRIDAY, AUGUST 9, 1901. 


FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.—No. ror. 


THE DESIGN OF THE LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


N opening our symposium on this important subject we 
| are conscious Of the fact that the certain personal 
element involved in its consideration renders the question 
a somewhat delicate one to deal with. We would, so far 
as we are concerned, most emphatically dissociate ourselves 
from any personal feeling in the matter. We have the 


` highest respect and esteem for Mr. Emerson, both as an 


architect and a gentleman, and if we thought for one 
moment that he was to suffer any injustice in this matter 
we should be the very first to defend his rights, and that, 
too, as strenuously as any one. But there seem to us to 
be points in this Liverpool Cathedral scheme which lift 
it right out of the run of ordinary competitions. 

Even at the very outset we are faced with the sugges- 
tion that no actual award was ever made. In fact one 
correspondent, who may fairly claim to know perhaps more 
than most people about the original competition, main- 
tains that in saying Mr. Emerson's design was adjudicated 
the winner in that competition injustice is done to the 
other two competitors. He asserts as a fact “that no 
one of the three competiting architects of 15 years ago was 
adjudicated the winner of the competition. No award 
whatever was given.” Mr. E. W. Mountford, as our 
readers will note, also, shares this opinion. If this really 
were so, then, of course, no injustice could possibly be done 
to Mr. Emerson if he were not again consulted. Personally 
we were always under the impression that Mr. Ewan 
Christian, as assessor, favoured Mr. Emerson's design 
above the other two, but we never heard of the design 
being actually adopted by the then Cathedral Committee, 
or that they even formally adopted Mr. Christian’s 
report or award, whatever it may have been. 

But, supposing the competition to have been decided in 
Mr. Emerson's favour, the length of time which has 
elapsed since then, and the fact that wholly new conditions 
have arisen, snch as the selection of a new site, the pro- 
posed expenditure of a larger amount of money, the 
appointment of a new bishop, and the constitution of a 
totally new committee, seem to us to point to the 
reasonable conclusion that the project has been begun 
de nova, and that it is by no means simply a carrying on of 
the old scheme. Besides, can the winner in any abortive 
competition claim а life interest іп the result? One can 
understand that if a scheme is simply hung up for a year 
or two the winner of the competition might expect to be 
taken into consultation again. But can we rightly claim 
that such a course should be adopted however long the 
lapse of time might be between the old and new projects ? 
We should be glad to hear what our readers think on this 
point. 

Thus far the architect. What about the architecture ? 
Mr. Aston Webb remarked in his letter to us last week that 
"а competition is to select a man.” We always had the 
idea it was to select a design, the names of the competitors 
not usually being made known till the competition is 
decided. And after all the question of the architecture of 
a new building is of greater consequence than its architect. 
We do not at this point purpose entering upon a discussion 
of this part of the subject, but we hope our friends will 
consider the architectural phase of it, which Professor 
Beresford Pite had so ably touched upon in his communi- 
cation this week, as being not the least important. 

_ We reprint in connection with our Friends’ communica- 
tions this week the opinions expressed by Mr. Aston Webb 
and Mr. Macvicar Anderson in their letters which we have 
already published. | | 
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BY ]. MACVICAR ANDERSON. 

It seems to me that the only fair and reasonable course 
to pursue is that Mr. Emerson should now be consulted 
as architect of the new cathedral. Why should all the 
research, labour, and skill that are concentrated in the 
three admirable designs of 1886 be cast to the winds, with 
the possible, if not probable, result that nothing so good 
would be the outcome of the suggested open competition ? 
It is not fair to treat architects in this way. m 


ےه لب ——- 


| Ву HENRY Т. HARE. 

Now that there is a probability of the new cathedral 
being ‚built on an adequate site, Г am very strongly of 
opinion that the author of the design selected in the com- 
petition held fifteen years ago should be asked to carry 
‚out the work. No architect of standing would enter into 
a competition for so important a work unless he had in 
view the prospect of carrying out the building if his design 
should be selected; and as the scheme in this instance 
proved abortive through no fault of the successful com- 
petitor, it seems clear that he has an unquestionable claim 
to be appointed architect. | 7 

I think also there was a general concensus of opinion 
that the design was an extremely fine one, and wlien 
worked out promised to be in every way worthy of the 
city. There is no reason to doubt that the author would 
be equally successful in dealing with the new site. 


BY EDWARD W. ۰ 


I would say (1) that all competitions are to be avoided, 
and (2) that I have always understood no “ architect was 
adjudicated the winner in the competition of fifteen 5 


ago.” 


By PROFESSOR BERESFORD PITE 


I think that the selection of a new site must necessitate 
a new design, the designs made fifteen years ago being for 
a different and peculiar site, both as to levels and adjoining 
buildings. The expenditure of a larger sum of money is 
also, I think, now contemplated, and this would necessitate 
a new consideration of the problem. These two reasons 
may be called practical ones, and as such will be doubt- 
less weighed by the promoters. | 

But there ıs an additional reason of a character more 
special, and upon which architectural opinion should carry 
weight. Itisthis: The standard of architectural taste has 
during the last fifteen years been carried into a wider and 
freer atmosphere of design ; there is a greater appreciation 
now of the possibilities of ecclesiastical design in the Ке- 
naissance and Classic manner. The narrow limitations of 
the Gothic Revival were still urgent at the time of the last 
competition, and the selected design by Mr. Emerson was 
but an interesting attempt to adapt the Gothic manner, in 
which he had beentrained under Burges, to a monumental 
building, ingeniousness and novelty being invoked to satisfy 
the necessity for reposefulness.and breadth. The compe- 
titive designs of Messrs. Bodley & Garner and James 
Brooks each strove vigorously and with scholarly feeling 
with the Gothic rigour, and this all marked the commence- 
ment of that period of the medi:eval revival of which we 
have become the inheritors. | 

Of the great architectural interest and value of a new 
competition of designs for the cathedral, I am persuaded. 
It will stimulate architectural study and enthusiasms, for 
the exhibition of a fine series of designs always has this 
effect. The revival of the enlightened study of Renaissance 
art among us now is sure to produce some design that 
will better maintain the fine architectural traditions of 
Liverpool for classical buildings than the jaded Gothic 
studies of half a generation-ago, and the spirit of the time, 
so often vainly invoked, in this instance may mark with its 
freedom, dignity and catholicity a fine cathedral design 
conceived upon the threshold of a new century. with its 
new hopes and outlook, and armed with the broader artistic 
sympathy engendered by a review of the incessant but 
studious revivalisms of the past Victorian age. . | 

Competitions in many cases have many evils, for archi. 
tects and for the public. But in this case, as in that of 
the Queen Victoria Memorial, the sacrifices on the part of 
architects will be willingly made for the joy and glory of 
designing and the hope of obtaining a unique prize, while 
| the art of architecture will gain an exhibition ofits progress 
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and present day thought of the highest value for all. As 
regards consulting Mr. Emerson again I can only say that 
I hope he must be convinced of the value of such а com- 
petition in view of the success that he experienced fifteen 
years ago. | 


Dv ASTON WEBB, A.R.A. 


I have never heard that the first scheme was definitely 
abandoned, or that the successful architect had been paid 
10۲ his design, and unless this were done it appears to me 
he is entitled to be consulted without further competition. 
A new site and a new Bishop would no doubt lead to 
changes in the design, but not necessarily in the 
architect. 

A competition is to select the man, and when that has 
been done his plan may be amended as he and the com- 
mittee may in conference decide, but were it to become 
understood that because the erection of a building is 
delayed the committee are Нее to inaugurate arfother 
competition, fresh heartburnings and uncertainty would be 
introduced into competitions, and good men would abstain 
from them. | 

وپ ھم 


A MODERN VIEW OF LONDON CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE.—XXIV, 


Ву Т. Е. BUMPUS. 
(Continued from page 23.) 
N addition to the churches raised in London under the 
“inventive ” phase of the Ecclesiological movement, 
and described with more or less particularity in the last 
few papers as presenting features which permit them to 
stand out from the general run, others claim our attention, 
less striking and abnormal perhaps, but exhibiting much 
power and originality, besides proving how very differently 
architects of eminence can manipulate the apparently 
simple idea of a district parish church consisting of nave 
and aisles, chancel, steeple and регћарз transepts. 
- Toa brief consideration of the broad features of the more 
important of these churches, as well as of the historical 
associations with which they are environed, we may for a 
space confire ourselves, 

St. Paul's, Bow Common, finished in 1858 from the 
designs of Rohde Hawkins, owes its existence to William 
Cotton, of Leytonstone, to whom, on account of his 
untiring exertions in the cause of metropolitan church 
extension, more especially in the eastern districts, 
Bishop Blomfield gave the honourable title of “lay 
archdeacon.” The son of the founder of St. Paul's, Rev. A. 
B. Cotton, became its first incumbent, and to it Bishop 
Blomfield bequeathed, on his deathbed, a gold service of 
communion plate that had been made for Queen Adelaide. 

St. Paul's, Bow Common, built of Kentish ragstone, and in 
the Early Middle Pointed style, with however some features 
alien to our.shores, may, in motif, be said to take up ground 
intermediate between St. Mary Magdalene's, Munster 
Square, and St. Mary's, Stoke Newington. It is however 
deficient in the solemnity of the one and the grace of the 
other, for, although extremely spacious and town-like, the 
unclerestoried type of church has not in this instance been 
so felicitously worked out. To present a truly pleasing 
external ensemble, a church of this character demands 
either separately gabled aisles of a width almost commen- 
surate with that of the nave or narrow ones of the lean-to 
kind equipped with that series of outgabling roofs socommon 
in churches of the unclerestoried type abroad. At St. Paul's, 
Bow Common, the nave being extremely broad — almost 
extravagantly so—the aisles formed beneath separately 
gabled roofs look narrow in proportion, and this has, when 
the church is viewed from the south-west—for it is very 
advantageously situated in the Burdett Road—an effect the 


reverse of satisfactory. Far better is the ensemble from the’ 


south-east, where the deep aisleless sanctuary jutting out 
beyond the line of the aisles breaks up the heaviness very 
pleasingly. The tower stands in the second bay of the 
nave on the south, forms a porch, and is surmounted by a 
stone spire—an octagonal broach with haunches dying on 
the oblique sides, and which in the architect's original 
drawings showed the peculiarity of an iron crown at about 
two-thirds of its height. 

Although very lofty and spacious internally, the undue 


breadth of its nave and the prolongation of the great east 
window to within a few feet of the altar assist in depriving 
this church of much of the impressiveness which it might 
otherwise have possessed. The chorus cantorum is 
arranged within the last bay of the nave, which 15 divided 
from the aisles by an arcade resting on tall cylindrical 
columns, whose capitals are simply moulded, except those 
of the easternmost column and the respond, which, as 
marking the position of the chancel, are foliaged. This 
improvised chancel is fenced off from the nave by a low 
stone wall returned round the north and south sides, where 
it is surmounted by screens of considerable height, also of 
stone, but too cold in aspect for a structure already 0 
white and vacant. Wooden screens with rich Late 
ag Pointed tracery would have been far more in 
ace. 

j It is to be hoped that when the time arrives for surmount- 
ing the western portion of wall environing the chancel 
with a screen wood will be selected, and that, moreover, 
it may be found possible to continue this screen right 
across the church after so many and beautiful West 
Anglian models. 

Tbis chancel walling was carried out about ten years 
after the completion of the church, under the direction of 
Mr. G. E. Street, R.A., who was likewise responsible for 
the reredos and decoration of the wall space on either 
side the tall five-light east window. The stained glass 
which fills this window is a most extraordinary com- 
position and one that is ápt to repel the visitor at a first 
glance, but after a little study he will learn to like it and 
to appreciate the iconological skill which has pervaded its 
conception, 

So remarkable a work merits a brief description, and it 
is, moreover, interesting as being one of the earliest works 
of the Messrs. Powell, evincing a disposition on the part 
of its makers to emancipate themselves from mere anti- 
quarianism. 

The subject is the Radix Jesse, but the delicately tinc- 
tured figures illustrating it are thrice crossed by a band of 
subjects from the Life of Our Lord, in which blue, purple 
and red so predominate that it is some little time before 
the idea of the window can ђе unravelled. Beginning at 
the left-hand bottom corner we have the Annunciation, 
the Visitation, the Nativity, the Epiphany, and the 
Presentation in the Temple; the central band of subjects 
comprises the Agony in Gethsemane, the Procession 10 
Calvary, the Crucifixion, the Deposition in the Tomb, and 
the Resurrection; while in the centre of the uppermost 
row we have the Ascension, with, in the two flanking 
squares, saints and angels in adoration. The large circle 
with which the window is traceried has the Session in 
Majesty—a white figure against a ruby ground—and tbe 
small circle in either subfenestration a censing angel. The 
chief point to be noticed in this window is its unconven- 
tionality of treatment, the thirty small compartments into 
which the five lights are panelled out being free from the 
accessories so de rigueur with practitioners of traditional 
Gothic, 

Messrs. Powell have other glass in this church. А 
fine but later specimen of their work is that in 6 
west window, composed of two three-light ones separated 
as at Dorchester by a buttress and surmounted by a 
traceried rose. Another is the east window of the south 
aisle, an elongated one of two geometrically traceried 
lights, and showing figures of angels most delicately tinc- 
tured upon grisaille grounds. Messrs. Hardman, in a 
much more conventional style, are represented in the west 
window of the north aisle and in the last one in the south 
aisle. There the subjects in those artists’ well known 
Unctures are, very properly, confined to the lights. When 
the rest of the nave windows have received their complement 
of stained glass executed, let us hope, on a uniform plan, 
the somewhat attenuated appearance presented by the 
aisle windows will, in a great measure, disappear. Some- 
what earlier is Messrs. Hardman’s window—that to the 
right on entering the sanctuary. A memorial of the 
church’s munificent founder who died in 1866, it represents - 
in fall, rich tones six figures seated within vesica-shaped 
medallions. 

The grandly thrown-up five-light window of a church 
almost contemporary with St. Paul's, Bow Common, the 
cognomenous one at Herne Hill, is a singularly fine 


j example of Hardman's work carried out under Street's 
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Italian examples, occurring as it does in his later churches 
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awakened on the more general ground of public policy, 
It is absolutely essential, for the sake of the architectural 
quality of the new buildings, that Mr. Brydon's design be 
handed over to an architect of repute who shall be archi- 
tecturally in sympathy with Mr. Brydon's work. The 
Government proposal 15 absurd on the tace of it, and the 
suggestion that Mr. Brydon's chief draughtsman is to be 
employed guarantees nothing, because he may, or may 
not, have a free hand in the work. 


— 


superintendence in 1859, and like those executed by the 
same artists for him at All Saint's, Boyne Hill, and for the 
late Henry Woodyer at St. Michael’s, Tenbury, remark- 
able for that firmuess and brilliancy yet richness of 
tincture that we somehow or other desiderate in their 
later works. Perhaps the groups representing scenes 
from the Passion and Resurrection would have been im- 
proved by the use of white in the groundwork, but the 
figure of the Saviour seated amid the Seven Candlesticks 
within the large cinque foiled circle is of unusual beauty, 
white and red being the prevalent tones, while praise must 
be awarded to the seated effigies below the large groups, 
and which, treated predella wise, are such as Pugin loved 
to produce. А 

Mr. Street, under whose eye, as we have said, this 
window at St. Paul's, Herne Hill, was carried out, had 
Just then rebuilt the church on the site of an edifice in the 
Perpendicular of 1843-45—one of those struggles after the 
realisation of ecclesiastical decency and magnificence as 
creditable to its projectors as it was lamentably frustrated 
by the incompetency of the architects; one of those 
failures which, too common at that stage of the Church 
movement, sufficed to prove a warning into what hands 
willing hearts were too prone to commit the execution of 
their pious desires. | 

When it was first opened St. Paul's, Herne Hill, attracted 
as much notice as its neighbour, St. Giles, Camberwell, 
but chiefly on account of its decoration in stained glass 
and encaustic tiling, all of which, however, fell a prey to 
the flames in 1858. The task of reconstructing this church 
was entrusted to Мг. Street, who, when we remember 
what his style of predilection was at this time, would, had 
it not been for certain existing remains—as, for instance, 
the steeple and the plan of the old structure—have rebuilt 
it in a much more un-English form than it presents. An 
extremely pretty feature of St. Paul's, Herne Hill, is the 
clerestory, which has in each bay a pair of circular win- 

Ows, variously traceried, a mode of fenestration not 
uncommon in Norfolk, and one employed in a church 
much nearer to the scene of Mr. Street's labours, that of 
Meopham, near Gravesend. Inside, the simple circular 
columns are very un-English looking, having capitals 
boldly carved by Earp. 

One of these caps on the north side, composed of half 
figures of dogs boldly projecting carries off the palm for 
originality and vigour ; but it is hardly possible to bestow 
commendation upon the two narrow courses of dark 
marble—one under the capital and the other just above 
the base—with which Mr. Street sought torelieve the white 
stone of his piers. This, however, is but a detail and, 
on the whole, St. Paul’s, Herne Hill, must be reckoned 
among the most striking churches of the transpontine dis- 
tricts of the metropolis, full meriting the observation of 
Ruskin that it was © опе o the loveliest churches of the 
kind in the country, and one that makes the fire a matter 
of rejoicing.” The narrow cap employed by the architect 


Мове trees for Westminster is the gratifying announce- 
ment which the Westminster City Council have given 
cause for promulgating. It appears that Sir John Wolfe 
Barry is responsible for this extremely welcome proposal 
which recommends the planting of trees along each side of 
Whitehall and Parliament Street. We only trust the 
experiment will prove so successful as to warraut the 
Westminster City Council in extending it to other thorough. 
fares within its jurisdiction. 


LiverPooL's memorial to the late Queen Victoria is to be a 
statue, and for this competitive designs have been invited 
from all the. principal sculptors, the date fixed for the 
sending in of the designs being the 1 5th of October. 


THE Corporation of Blackpool invite competitive plans, 
for the laying.out of land to be added to the cemetery. 
Premiums of £30, £15 and £5 are offered, but “ the Corpo- 
ration do not bind themselves to pay any sum of money 
in respect of any of the [plans if in their opinion none of 
the plans received are worthy of a premium.” Plans of 
the present cemetery and particulars of the competition 
can be obtained on application to the Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Blackpool, upon payment of ros. 6d., which 
will be returned on receipt of a bona Лас plan. September 
16th is the date for sending in the plane, 


Mr. OnsLow Forp, R.A., has presented to the trustees 
of the Alexandra Palace his statue of her late Majesty the 
Queen. This is the last statue for which Her Majesty 
gave sittings. 


Мк. GEORGE FRAMPTON, A.R.A., is engaged upon another 
Statue for Liverpool. The last one was of Mr. William 
Rathbone, and was unveiled only the other week. The 
new one is of the late Sic Arthur Forwood, and will 
Occupy a position in St. John's Gardens, in a direct line 
with that of Mr. Rathbone. The Gladstone statue, by 
Mr. Thomas Brock, R.A., is to be placed in the centre of 
the gardens. 


IT is understood that the anonymous gift of £100,000 to 
the North London Hospital for Consumption is to be 


Тне Ни! City Council at their meeting last week, agreed 
to purchase Wilberforce House, in the High Street (the 
house in which William Wilberforce was born in 1759) on 
the terms offered by Messrs. Holt & Willows, who were 
prepared to transfer to the corporation their interest in the 
Property without та пр any profit. The price, including 
costs, is £4,500, and the finance committee estimated the 
annual charge at £197 75. 11d. The council at the same 
meeting agreed to purchase for £5,380 the premises 
numbers 50, 52, and 54, Anlaby Road (less the strip ге- 
quired for widening Anlaby Road), containing 1,442 square 
yards, as a site for a new School of Art. 


TO‏ تست 


Kirby church, near Dartford, its use was not improbably 


of St. John, Torquay, and St. Mary Magdalene, Padding- 
ton, works, which, like St. Paul’s, Herne Hill, evince the 
predilection Of their architect at the period which witnessed 
their erection for Gothic of a Southern European type, 


(To be con tinued.) 


وه 
NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS.‏ 


WE are glad to see from the correspondence that has been 
Started in the Times that the Proposal of Government 
to have the late Mr. Brydon's design for the new Govern- 


opinion that a vacant site in Regency Street, part of the 


Е : А | was one sui'able for the 
r. Brydon's Chief draughtsman, is meeting with some purpose, and as an initial step they recommended the 


strong lay opposition. Of course, we hardly expect the | council to make an offer to the own lasti 
› ۱ i ets, the Ecclesiastical 
N a Втазр the real т ае Commissioners, to purchase the land for the Pun of 
Ot this question of the preparation of details £32,000. The council adopted t е recomm tign of 
but we shall be thankful if opposition can be sufficiently committee, | ۲ he recommendation of the 
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ANOTHER provincial daily is about to build itself a new 
home in Fleet Street. At the sale of the two corner lots 
in St. Bride's Avenue, Fleet Street, last week, Lot 2, 
opposite the old offices of Punch, with frontages to Fleet 
Street and St. Bride's Avenue, was purchased on behalf of 
the proprietors of the Birmingham Daily Post for the sum of 
£15,500. The other corner lot, part of which used to be 
occupied by the Punch offices, was withdrawn at £ 54,000, 
the reserve price being £60,000. 


Ir is announced that the Italian Government has just 
created at the Royal University in Rome a professorial 
chair for the advancement of historical research in con- 
nexion with medieval and modern art. A Royal decree 
states that this professorship has been instituted with a 
view to the conservation of reliable historical data and the 
advancement of special proficiency in the study of 
medieval and modern art. 


During September a work by Dr. J. Е. J. Sykes on Public 
Health and Housing, being the Milroy Lectures delivered 
before the Royal College of Physicians in February and 
March last, will be published by Messrs. P. S. King & 
Son (Orchard House, Westminster). The lectures have 
been carefully revised by the author, and many additions 
made which ıt has been considered would add to the com- 
pleteness of the subject, The work is divided into three 
parts:—(1) Тһе Ascertained Effects upon • Health of 
Certain Conditions of Habitation; (2) Construction and 
Misconstruction ; and (3) Usage and Misusage. A number 
of illustrations and statistical tables are included, and the 
whole work should prove most valuable to those interested 
in such an important subject as the Public Health in 
relation to housing. 


“А pRICE-BOOK for Architects and Engineers,” by T. E 
Coleman, London: E. & Е. М. Spon, Limited, is a 
comprehensive little book—a veritable multum in parvo 
pocket-book, It is specially suited for the ordinary 
requirements of architects, engineers, surveyors, estate 
agents, and others. A list showing the actual cost of 
representative buildings and works is added in the form of 
an appendix, which will doubtless be found useful for 
reference and comparison. The whole of the subject 
matter is arranged alphabetically, numerous cross references 
being given, so that the various items and prices may ђе 
conveniently ascertained without loss of time. A useful 
section is that dealing with the preparation of estimates. 


Tue Glasgow Libraries Committee have devised a scheme 


for the disposal of Mr. Carnegie’s gift of £100,000. It is 
proposed that there be five first-grade, six second-grade, 
three third-grade libraries and three reading-rooms through- 
out the city. The five first-grade libraries will absorb 
£ 34,000, the six second-grade £ 42,000 and the three third- 
grade /15,000—in all £91,000, leaving £9,000 of Mr. 
Carnegie’s available gift for future disposal. 


А кокс discussion took place at last week’s meeting of the 
London County Council upon the new code of regulations 
under the Metropolis Management and Building Acts 
Amendment Act, 1878, submitted by the Theatres ۰ 
mittee with respect to the requirements for the protection 
from fire of theatres, houses, rooms, and other places of 
public resort within the county of London. Ultimately an 
amendment to refer the matter back was rejected and the 
regulations were approved. Replying to questions, Sir 
Algernon West (chairman of the committee) said that it 
was not correct to say that the effect of the regulations 
would be seriously to curtail the accommodation of the 
public. But the committee felt very strongly that as in 
former times a theatre was supposed to hold only those 
who were sitting, and it was very well known now that 
seats were not provided for more than half the number of 
those who went to music-halls, it was perfectly justifiable 
now to require that in calculating the number of exits 
required in case of fire, regard should be had to the 
standing room as well as to the amount of seating accom- 
modation. 


Ir was stated at Tuesday’s meeting of the Wilts County 
Sır Edmund 
It was also 


Council that in enclosing Stonehenge 
Antrobu: had enclosed an ancient milestone. 


ARCHITECT. 


[Аосозт 9, 1901. 
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said that Sir Edmuud had written saying that he would 
effect such an alteration as would place the stone outside 
the enclosure, There is considerable feeling in the neigh. 
bourhood of Stonehenge as to the legality of the enclosure, 


APPLICATIONS for the appointment of City Engineer ој 
Newcastle-on-Tyne are invited. The age-limit of appli- 
cants is 40, and the candidate appointed will be required 
to devote the whole of his time to the duties of his office. 
The salary 19 گر‎ 1,020 per annum. 


A case of some interest to builders was tried at the Bir. 
mingham Assizes last week. The action was brought 
against a builder by a building owner to recover a sum of 
money alleged to have been overpaid to the builder. The 
case arose out of an extension of a building, the erection of 
which was largeiy oversighted by the plaintiff himself. He 
paid £680 to the defendant, but was afterwards advised by 
his architect that he had paid £111 more than was due on 
the work done. Plaintiff claimed repayment of this sum 
and also £50 damages for alleged delay in the supply and 
fixing of stonework. His case was that the defendant 
undertook to do certain stonework at 55. 048. per cubic 
foot, but the latter alleged that the original contract was 
varied by subsequent verbal agreements, and was increased 
in the end to 8s. 6d. per cubic foot. There was a counter- 
claim for £190 money due. The jury gave a verdict for 
the plaintiff for £50, the question of costs being reserved. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HEREFORD MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGNS BY MR. J. S. GIBSON 
AND 
MESSRS. HALL, COOPER AND DAVIS. 


Ter exrremely unsatisfactory state of this competition 

has called forth energetic protest. The authors of 
one of the designs we publish this week, Messrs. Hall, 
Cooper & Davis, write: “ We can only add our protest to 
those already published on the subject, as to the way ihis 
competition has been conducted, and feel sure а number 
of the competitors must look upon it as so much time 
wasted." But several architects who are extremely dis- 
satisfied are unwilling to write anything publicly on the 
matter. 

In the interests of the profession we feel it our duty to 
give as much publicity as possible to the matter. We feel 
sure that the Hereford authorities desired everything to be 
conducted to the satisfaction of the profession. But our 
pages will bear witness this week, and in the followi 
issue, that most excellent designs have been rejected, an 
that unless the first premiated design, or the desigas 
selected or “тезегуе4” by the corporation are very 
good indeed, Hereford has lost the opportunity اہ‎ 
being particularly well served in the matter of a new 
town hall. | 

— fig 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF THE ASSESSOR IN 
THE HEREFORD COMPETITION. 


IR,—A paragraph in your issue of July 26th with 
y) reference to the Hereford Competition gives the 
impression that the assessor was appointed by the 
R.I.B.A. | 

I consider it my duty to inform you that the appoint’ 
ment was made by the Corporation of Hereford. 

| Yours faithfully, 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM, 
Hon. Sec. 71.8. 
Carlton Chambers, S. W., 
Aug. 71 1901. 


[We cannot quite understand why anyone should infer 
from the paragraph in question (page 56 ante) that we 
blamed the R.I.B.A. for the appointment of the assessot 
in the Hereford. We intended nothing of the kind, 
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because we knew perfectly well that the R.I.B.A. had 
had nothing to do with the appointment. Our suggestion 
was that the Institute ought to somehow deal further and 
more effectively with this question of the appointment of 

And 


we know that many architects taking part in competition 


professional assessors in architectural competitions. 


work think so too.— Ep. B.A.] 
— مس سم(‎ 


THE SECURITY OF ST. PAUL'S 
CATHEDRAL, * 
BY SOMERS CLARKE, F.S.A, 
(Architect to the Dean and Chapter.) 


ANY reports have been circulated about the se- 
M curity of St. Paul's Cathedral which are not more 
remarkable for their conflicting nature than for their lack 
of authority. The public have been alarmed by statements 
about serious cracks in the fabric. These there are. They, 
expecting to see daylight shining through the walls, go 
away disappointed. Then we see comforting reports that 


there is really no cause for anxiety. 


The expectations of the one set of people are as un- 


reasonable as the other reports are untrue. 


Never having seen any representative of the Press, in- 
formation that has been attributed to me is whoily 


imaginary. ۱ 
It has been thought well that I should ask permission in 


your columns to make a statement as to what is the real 


condition of things, and this I will try to do as briefly as 


possible. 
Within the first hundred years after the structure of the 


cathedral was finished the immense weight resting on the 
foundations of the eight piers which carry the dome and on 
the foundations of its abutments caused those parts of the 
structure to sink a little. 

Most ingeniously spread out as are these foundations so 
as to cover the largest possible area, the earth beneath 
them has consolidated rather more than under those parts 
of the fabric less heavily loaded. 

The settlement thus caused has broken the eight arches 
and the windows of the clerestory over them in the nave, 
the choir, and the north and south transepts, where they 
abut on the dome piers. 

In the same way the very great weight of the western 
towers has caused them to sink. In sinking they have 
cracked the west front in a vertical direction through the 
great door, the window above, and the vaulted ceiling of 


_ the portico. They have also cracked through the wall of 


the chapel to the east. 
It is very rarely that one finds one of our cathedrals with 


towers or other heavy features wherein such parts have 
not been a cause of settlement, 

Such settlements are not necessarily a cause of serious 
insecurity, but it is obvious that by them the integrity of 
the edifice is more or less destroyed. Where the structure 
was intended to be tied together by continuous masonry 
the continuity is broken. Arches which should exercise 
their pressure in a definite direction begin to act in direc. 
tions unforeseen. 

In buildings of pointed architecture such deforma- 
tions are less serious in result than in those where round 
arches only are made use of. Pointed arches will undergo 
the most extraordinary distortions before they finally yield. 
The moment a round arch is broken or begins to spread 
the top flattens and its strength is jeopardized. 

Above a hundred years since the development of the 
before-mentioned settlements gave cause for anxiety a 
system of great iron ties was introduced into St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. These are placed so as to tie back to the dome 
piers the fronts of the north and south transepts ; to coun- 
teract, in fact, the want of continuity caused bv the break- 
ing through of the arches and window already referred to. 

But another movement was also observed, and ties were 
introduced to counteract it. The transept fronts were 


` found to be settling away from the main fabric and also 


themselves to be settling towards the east and west, this 
being demonstrated by a crack extending vertically through 
the windows. 

"This authoritative and interesting statement appeared in ihe 
Times of Wednesday last. 
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The damage in the south transept was greater than in 
the north and has since developed. This we can tell by 
observing the size of the joints between the stones, many 
of which, after the fashion of the time, were run in with 
lead, now quite loose and not filling the joints. | 

Wren was well aware that the substratum on which the 
cathedral was to rest left much to be desired. 

The medieval builders, as a rule, troubled themselves 
very little about foundations. Wren took all precautions 

that were known or practicable in his time. 

Examining the site of his new cathedral he found that 
passing through the debris of old London, ће came, at a 
depth of some 15 feet or 16 feet from the surface, to a layer 
of clay, ог “ pot earth” as he terms it. This varied from 
6 feet to 4 feet in thickness. The pot earth rests on a 
stratum of sand (not all solid) mixed with gravel stones, 
the lower part wet. Below this, and some 35 feet to 40 feet 
from the surface, lies the London clay. Wren thought it 
out of the question to carry all his foundations down to the 
London clay. Не rejected piles, foreseeing that wells or 
other things might more or less drain off the water from 
over (ће сіау, and knowing that unless piles remain always 
under the same conditions, they must certainly rot. He 
thought best, by spreading the foundations to float the 
cathedral on the bed of “pot earth,” and thus he built, 
never dreaming of the desperate attacks the sandy sub- 
stratum under the pot earth would have to sustain. Had 
this substratum been leit undisturbed, although there 
would no doubt have been some movement on the 
structure on the lines of the chief settlement we now see, 
there is no reason to apprehend that the movement would 
have continued. | 

The very necessary increase of sanitation and of road 
improvement was probably the first serious attack on the 
substratum. 

The ground on which the cathedral standsslopes rapidly 
towards the south and the west. It is fairly level to the 
eastiand north. In all directions sewers were made, and at 
various depths. 

It was proposed in 1832 to bring a sewer at some 30 ۰ 
below the surface through the churchyard on the south 
and east sides of the cathedral. Immediately the danger 
to the fabric that this would cause was pointed out, the 
Corporation of London, which has ever shown the greatest 
consideration for the cathedral, ordered the works to be 
stopped. The deep drain in these places has never been 
made. Unfortunately it was carried up Godliman Street 
almost into the churchyard and must have done not a little 
to drain the substratum, especially near the south-west 
tower. The level of this sewer is considerably below the 
bottom of the foundation of the cathedral walls. 

Some thirty years ago the Metropolitan District Rail. 
way was made under Queen Victoria Street, cutting a large 
gash along the southern slope of the hill on which the 
cathedral stands. 

The railway at its nearest point is but 530 ft. away— 
that 15, just about the length of the cathedral. The rail- 


way is, in fact, a huge trench cutting into the sandy 


stratum. The disturbance ¡caused by making such a 
trench was very great. There cannot fail to have been a 
considerable change in the water-bearing conditions just 
above the London clay. A cutting once made the water 
will always follow it. 

Below the underground railway there has since been 
pierced the tube for the Waterloo and City Railway. 
How far this is down in the London clay Г do not know. 

We find then that the southern slope of the hill on 
which the cathedral stands is fairly riddled with excava- 
tions of one sort and another, There are sewers, the 
underground railway, and a tube at a lower level. 

The most remote of the railways or tubes is but just 
500 ft. from the cathedral foundations. 

Those who have studied earth movements, the result of 
deep excavations, know that a great deal of dislocation 
takes place in a line diagonally right and left of the parts 
excavated. The fact that the underground railway is 
500 ft. off does not ensure that resultant earth movements 
do not come much nearer tothe cathedral. During the last 
20 years fresh indications of settlements have been showing 
themselves in the walls ofthe church. The movements are 
still in progress. 

Those most to be observed are on the south side. The 
worst are in the south transept. The way in which these 
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have moved since the ties of 100 years ago were inserted 
shows that the setttements are due not to the thrusting of 
arches in the fabric itself, but to the subsidence of the mass 
which at this place consists of a wall from 8 ft. to то ft. 
thick, 130 ft. long, 130 ft. high, and weighs between 12,000 
and 13,000 tons. 

The arch of the window head is so broken that the great 
keystone carved with a cherub had dropped more than 
2in.Írom its place. Before the repairs just completed it 
was quite loose, and was merely held by the pinch of some 
stones at the back and by the ironwork of the window. 
The wall has, in fact, split vertically through the doorway 
and window over it, sinking gently in twc masses right 
and left. | 

The coffered window head we see from inside the church 
js quite out of shape, and the same dislocation in a less 
degree may be observed over the windows of the clerestory 
adjoining. The massive iron stanchions intended merely 
to resist the wind and to give rigidity to the lead glazing 
are now bent by the weight of the window arches pres:ing 
upon them. | 

It would be going into too much technical detail to state 
ia your columns where there are other indications of 
movement. It 15 enough to say that they exist on the south 
side of the church, and we know that some of them have 
continued to develop during the last three years. They 
are still developing. 

lf we suppose it possible that the subsoil be left {сот 
henceforward untouched, the settlements are of sufficient 
importance to make it necessary not only to watch them 
carefully, but to expend considerable sums (out of a very 
Jimited income) on their repair. During the last four years 
the Chapter has had to find the money for such works, 

But now comes the attack by the electric railways. One 
of these—the Victoria, City and Southern Electric Rail- 
way—proposes to come under the churchyard, taking a 
line between the cathedral and the great warehouses on 
the south. The centre line of the tube or tuanel would be 
about 40 ít. from the south-west tower, and 50 ft. to 6) ft. 
from the south transept. 

Another—the Piccadilly and City Railway—proposes to 
pass under Carter Lane—that is to say, under the first 
street immediately south of St. Paul's Churchyard. 

The centre line of this tunnel is at a distance of 170 ft. 
hoth from the south-west tower and the south transept. It 
would be a little nearer to the cathedral than the width of 
the west front. It would be but 300 ft. from the centre of 
the dome. 

We must not forget that the cathedral is already 
attacked on the north. Here is the tube of the Central 
London Railway, and this is but 469 ft. from the centre of 
the dome. 

We know that this tunnel, passing as it does close to Bow 
Church, has already in the few short years since it was 
pierced caused the steeple to overhang 1 ft. 9 ia. towards 
itself. Bow Church tower is a mere toy compared with 
the enormous weight of St. Pauls. The area of one of 
the western towers of St. Paul's is just double the area of 
Bow Church tower. 

But the chief danger to the cathedral lies by no 
means only in piercing the tubes or in the vibration from 
passing trains. The tubes may be sunk ever so far down, 
the vibration may, and, no doubt, will be very much 
reduced, but wherever the tube may be a tremendous hole 
must be made for the public to get at it. Then, when the 
bottom is reached there are footways, cross passages, and 
all manner of subsidiary excavations. Who knows what 
underground streams may not be tapped in making these 
big shafts, or how much superincumbent weight may 
affect excavations ? 

The Piccadilly and City Railway proposes to рсе its 
terminus under the space where Cannon Street is crossed 
by Queen Victoria Street. The tunnel in which is the 
terminus must necessarily be of considerable length, and 
can hardly fail to come within 609 ft. of the cathedral. 

The great hole and excavations to the east are, how- 
ever, not more dangerous than would be those to the west 
on the slope of Ludgate Hill, where a station is projected. 
There is already, on the north, the Post Office Station of 
the Central London Railway. 

The results of these big excavations and disturbances 
would very probably not show themselves seriously in the 
fabric of the cathedral for a good many years; but what 
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is, let из say, 50 years in the life of a great national 
monument, one of the most magnificent buildings in the 
world, and which, taken due care of, may last for 1,090 
years and more ? 


neuen 


THE WIDENING OF PICCADILLY. 


To important and interesting statements by Sir E. ]. 
Poynter, P.R.A., and Sir J. Wolfe Barry with refer- 
ence to this subject have appeared in the Times this week. 
The one by Sir E. J. Poynter is in the nature of a protest 
against the spoliation of the Green Park and the cutting 
down of the trees; that by Sir J. Wolfe Barry is a prac- 
tical suggestion for the relief of the traffic at Hyde Park 
Corner. We give extracts from these statements. 


By Sir E. J. Poynter, Р.К.А. 


ТЕ is obvious that по widening of the road between 
Berkeley Street and Hyde Park Corner will have any 
effect in relieving the obstruction to the traffic where it 
occurs at Hamilton Place or to the east beyond Berkeley 
Street as far as Piccadilly Circus, while on the other 
hand the part of Piccadilly which it is proposed to alter 
is precisely that part which is wide enough for the 
traffic to flow quite freely. The scheme 15 really 
unintelligible from any point of view, for it will 
certainly be no improvement to the appearance of Picca- 
dilly to cut off a portion of the Green Park and destroy a 
number of the fine trees which constitute the beauty of the 
thoroughfare. 

The parks of London are a peculiar and distinctive 
feature of our metropolis, by which it differs from other 
capitals. Their undulatiog and occasionally broken ground, 
their large open lawns, their magnificent and irregularly 
spaced group of trees, and the lake-like sheets of water 
give them a rural character quite different from the formal 
created gardens and squared avenues of trimmed trees 
which are called parks in other capitals; they are pieces 
of the country left in the middle of the great and noisy 
City, and anything that tends to destroy or to diminish 
this a and pleasing characteristic is to be depre- 
cated. 

Of all the changes which are contemplated, those that 
may interfere with the special and peculiar beauty of our 
parks should be undertaken only after careful consideration 
and under the pressure of serious necessity. 7615 cannot 
be shown to be the case in the proposed alteration of 
Piccadilly. No increase of the open space by the 
Wellington statue will be of advantage in any sense. The 
block to traffic is on the north side of Piccadilly, and is 
caused by the cross traffic from the north; no widening of 
the already ample space on the south side can possibly 
alfect the undeniable fact that the stream from northwards 
must cross the stream from the west, and that where 
accumulated masses of vehicles meet each other there 
must be delay or confusion. For clearing open spaces in 
the midst of crowded houses there may be much to be said, 
but an open space in the neighbourhood of a park is where 
it is least wantel. 

The big boulevard mania has been the ruin of many a 
beautiful and characteristic quarter in fine old foreign 
towns. А street or a square are not necessarily, as many 
would appear to think, more beautiful for being of 
exaggerated size; on the contrary, they are apt to make 
vast and tiresome blanks as inconvenient as they аге 
monotonous. Any tendency to this form of megalomania 
is to be avoided, and, above all, our unique parks, with 
their truly sylvan scenery, are to he respected. The por- 
tion of the Green Park threatened with destruction touches 
precisely on one of the prettiest of those sylvan episodes, 
and to be told that 11 of the trees will not be cut down, 
will not, Гат sure, satisfy the public. 


By Sir Jonn WoLrkE Barry. 


No one can doubt that anything that would relieve the 
congestion due to these opposing streams at this spot 
would bz of the highest utility, and it is fortunate that 
E position in question lends itself physically to this being 

one. 

Eastward of Down Street, Piccadilly rises to Hyde Park 
Corner to the extent of 12 feet by a gradient of about one 
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in 50, and the Knightsbridge Road falls westward from 
Hyde Park Corner to the extent of 22 ft. by a gradient of 
one in 40 towards Wilton Place. ЈЕ would thus be easy, 
by utilising for the purpose a narrow strip of the Green 
Park, to construct a sunken road on the south side of 
Piccadilly descending gently towards the west by a gradient 
of one in 70 to join a covered way which would extend 
under the wide space opposite the gates of Hyde Park and 
under the junction of Grosvenor Place. The covered way 
would be about 340 yards in length,and would bend gently 
to the north in order to avoid St. George's Hospital, and 
to emerge on the north side of the Knightsbridge Road at 
a spot slightly to the west of the hospital in the narrow 
strip of land of Hyde Park betwezn the railings of the 
park and the road in the park leading to Knightsbridge 
Barracks. 

The sunken road would rise from the west end of the 
covered way by a gradient of one in 50 so as to join the 
Knightsbridge Road opposite Wilton Place. It will be 
understood that by means of the sunken road and covered 
way all east and west traffic between Down Street on the 
east and Wilton Place on the west could wholly avoid the 
north and south stream of traffic passing by Hamilton 
Place, Constitution Hill, and Grosvenor Place, while the 
existing roads would remain unaltered for the accommo- 
dation of the latter stream of traffic and for access to 
Hyde Park. 

From what I have said it will be realised that the 
descent into the covered way would be less in depth thau 
the height of the ascent to Hyde Park Corner, and the 
gradients would be more favourable. The covered way 
could be well lighted and ventilated by well holes 
surrounded by ornamental balustrades adjoining the Wel- 
lington Monument and behind the southern railing of 
Hyde Park. At night, of course, it would be lighted like 
any other roadway. 

The sunken road and covered way which I propose 
would be 7۵ ft. in width, which, seeing that no shops or 
houses would open on to it, would be ample for all pur- 
poses. I may mention as an example that the width of 
the Tower Bridge is 60 ft. The side walls of the sunken 
road might be treated architecturally by panelling or other- 
wise aod be surmounted by ornamental stone balustrades, 
while both the walls and the covered way should be faced 
with glazed bricks. I am convinced that under proper 
architectural guidance the whole work might be made 
very handsome. 

I venture to express the opinion that if the covered way 
be carried out there would be no necessity for any widen- 
ing of Piccadilly by abstracting land from the Green Park 
east of Down Street ; at least, until some means are found for 
a systematic widening of the whole thoroughíare eastward 
of the Green Park. At best the present proposed widen- 
ing is only a partial remedy and leaves untouched the main 
cause of the congestion of traffic at the west end of 
Piccadilly, which every one must admit arises from the 
opposing streams of traffic, 
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THE CAMBRIAN ARCHÆOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


ІШ Cambrian Archzological Association visited New- 

town and the surrounding district last week. The 
first day's excursion (Tuesday, July 30) followed the valley 
of the Severn as far as Dolforwyn Castle, then through 
Bettws Cedewen to Tregynon. Тһе return journey was 
by way of Llanwnnog into the valley of the Carno, and 
thence into the Severn valley, near Caersws, and back to 
Newtown. On Wednesday morning an excursion was 
made to Kerry. 16 the afternoon Welshpool was visited 
by rail. The excursion on Thursday was to Llanidloes, 
the principal places visited on the way being Moat Lane, 
Llandinam, and Caersws. The last excursion, on Friday, 
was to Montgomery, and also included Forden and 
Chirbury. 

' Of the various classes of antiquities inspected during 
the Newtown meeting," writes a correspondent in tbe 
Manchester Guardian, “Бу far the most instructive were the 
earthworks, since they illustrated in a remarkably complete 
manner the methods of defence adopted by the military 
engineer at successive periods of the history of the Princi- 
рану. It is difficult to imagine any greater contrast than 
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that between the sites chosen by the prehistoric inhabitants 
of Great Britain for their fortified posts and those chosen 
by the Romans. The ancient British camps are to be found 
almost exclusively on the tops of hills with precipitous sides, 
and the more inaccessible the place was the better. These 
camps usually consist of one or more ramparts and ditches 
enclosing the whole of the summit of the hill and following 
its round or oval outline. Good examples of hill forts such 
as those described were seen at Cefn Carnedd, near 
Llandinam, and at Ffridd Faldwyn, above Montgomery. 
The idea of the ancient Briton was to make his position 
extremely difficult to get at, and to fight to the death if it 
was taken, as no means were provided for escape. The 
Romans, On the other hand, relied on tactics to enable 
them to retreat in good order if they were defeated. Con- 
sequently they considered the best site for a camp to be 
slightly rising ground in a plain, and, failing this, quite flat 
ground defended by a river on one or more sides. The 
camps at Caersws and at Caer Flos (uear Montgomery 
railway station), both on the banks of the Severn, 6 
former above and the latter below Newtown, belong to this 
class. The Roman camps are rectangular with rounded 
corners, and of much smaller dimensions than the ancient 
British strongholds.” 

“Іш the neighbourhood of Newtown,” continues this 
same correspondent, “there аге a large number of earth- 
works of a well-known type, consisting of a flat-topped 
mound (resembling a large sepulchral tumulus) surrounded 
by а deep ditch and rampart, and with а *base-court,? or 
horseshoe-shaped enclosure, also protected by a rampart 
and ditch adjoining it. Some of these are called ‘ moats,' 
as in the case of the one which gives its name to Moat 
Lane railway station, whilst others are called ‘tomens’ 
(dunghills), as in the case of Tomen Madoc, near Kerry. 
One of the most perfect specimens seen during the meeting 
is that situated on the bank of the Severn, a mile and a 
half north-east of Newtown, known as ‘Gro Tumps.’ 
There is a difference of opinion amongst arcbzologists as 
to whether these moats are of the late Saxon or early 
Norman period, the late Mr. G. T. Clark advocating the 
earlier date and Mrs. Armitage the later. It is, at any 
rate, certain that some of them are Norman, as there are 
representations of them on the Bayeux Tapestry at Rennes, 
Divant, Bayeux, and Hastings. The base-court of the 
moat at Welshpool now forms an admirable bowling-green, 
and other moats are utilised as orchards. The ecclesiastical 
remains in Montgomeryshire are distinctly disappointing. 
The churches are simple in ground plan, and have a 


characteristic local form of tower, surmounted by a wooden . 


belfry. Most of them have been ‘restored’ by the 6 
Mr. С. E. Street, with the result that very little of the o!d 
work remains. There are no churches of the first class 
like those to be seen in Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, North- 
amptonshire, and many other English counties, but the 
examples at Montgomery, Llanidloes, and Kerry are as 
good as those in other parts of Wales. There is a splen- 
didly carved rood screen in Llanwnog Church, and the 
sculptured Early English capitals at Llanidloes are worthy 
of notice. The domestic architecture is also rather poor, 
although there are a few picturesque black-and-white 
houses. One of the best of these is Maesmawr Hall, near 
Caersws; the black portions are of oak, and the white are 
of plaster on a backing of wattlework." 
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AN ANCIENT PERTHSHIRE CASTLE. 


Г is announced that Colonel Hay, who recently 

succeeded to the estate of Innerpeffray, a few miles to 
the east of Crieff, is about to have the ruins of the ancient 
Castle of Innerpeffray restored. The castle is situated on 
the north bank of the river Earn, and within a very short 
distance of the ancient church and library of Innerpeffray. 
The castle was built in the sixteenth century by James 
Drummond, first Lord Madderty, whose family is now 
represented by Viscount Strathallan. One of the Lords 
Madderty was educated along with James УТ., and was 
esteemed by that monarch ‘‘a man of parts and learning,” 
and became a special favourite of the Court. The castle, 
like many other buildings at that distant period, was 
designed for a place of defence as well as a dwelling. The 
ground floor was mostly arched with small windows, as 
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they might be used for shooting out arrows or balls. Like 
many other old buildings, it had been mostly finished with 
oak, but a former Earl of Kinnoull, who was then the pro- 
prietor, is said to have ordered the best of the woodwork 
to be taken to erect offices at Dupplin Castle. The castle 
has been in ruins, it is said, for from 150 to 200 years, but 
the walls appear still to be in a fair state of preservation, 
although partly overgrown with vegetation. The remains 
` of a once noble avenue of trees leading to the castle are 
still extant, and the whole had been enclosed by a wall and 
gateway fronting the north. The plans for the restoration 
are now, it is stated, in the hands of Mr. George T. 
Ewing, architect, Muthill. 
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AN ARCHITECTURAL EXAMPLE AT THE 
| | GLASGOW EXHIBITION. . 


SPECIALLY noticeable erection in the grounds of 
{Бе Glasgow International Exhibition from an archi- 
testural point of view is the Benson Pavilion, erected for 
W. A. S. Benson « Co., the well-known art metal workers 
and electrical engineers of New Bond Street, W. It is 
specially pleasing to be able to point to so excellent a 
piece of architectural work in connection with such a 
building. We give herewith some illustrations and par- 
ticulars of the pavilion and its contents, 
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The pavilion was designed by Mr. W. А. $. Benson, 
and was intended to be an artistic rather than a commer- 
cial exhibit, It is approached from the path along the 
river, where two flights of steps lead sideways into a little 
portico with grouped columns, between which hang electric 
lights. The entrance doors are at either side. A fireplace 
with ingle-nook on either side occupies the centre of the 
right hand side of the pavilion. This side of the pavilion 
is further occupied by store and cloak rooms, together with 
an office at the further end. Another office occupies the 
corresponding corner at the left hand side. The pavilion 
itself is a long central vaulted room, and the end between 
the two Bene is filled with a bay window, which forms 
part of the exhibit, and is an invention of Mr. Benson, and 
has been effectively used by him in architectural work. It 
consists of opening casements and panels of a very deco- 
rative design, cast throughout in iron, and built up, 
according to size, into sections which are supplied ready 
for erection. The chief points to be noted about the 
window аге, first, that the circular uprights permit of the 
construction of bays of any angle, and, secondly, that the 
panels and casements with .their attendant cills are 
designed in graduated sizes so that they can be accommo- 
dated to a wide range of openings. The Benson window 
is supplied complete with mullions, so that the sections 
merely require to be screwed up in a perfectly simple 
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manner, The casements are proof-against any weather, 
and are designed so as to open easily and to stand at 
various positions. "They also present no difficulties either 
for cleaning or glazing. 

The roof and the outer walls of the pavilion are built of 
‘‘ Texyi," the basis of which is cement applied to corrugated 
sheet iron in such a manner as to form an absolute bond 
oí great tensile and bearing strength. The sloping roof of 
the pavilion, 19 feet long, is carried upon a central ridge, 
the walls and the gable rafters, with only a stiffening piece 
between it and the coved ceiling beneath. With the use of 
“ Texyl " the tiles may be bedded flat in cement instead of 
over-lapping. This means of course that a roof thus con- 
structed requires only about one-third the quantity of tiles 
usually necessary in an ordinary tiled roof, and it is 
claimed at the same time that such a. roof is very much 
more durable and weather proof. In the case of flats, 
whete lead or zinc would be employed, the advantages of 
such a system scarcely need pointing out or emphasising. 

The flooring inside the pavilion is of “ Petrifite,” a new 
magnesite cement, the ۲ Petrifite ” being mixed with ۰ 
dust and coloured during laying. The external walls are 
covered with “ Petrifite '' between the ornamental timbers, 
and the roof consists of flat tiles bedded in the same 
material. 

In the interior of the pavilion there hang from the vaulted 
ceiling three large gilt electric pendants, each one a 
characteristic piece of Benson work, and various other 

| electric fittings are shown on 
the walls or in the inner offices. 
The wallpapers lining the ceilings 
and offices, and the Sumner tulip 
frieze round the central room 
are furnished by Messrs. Jeffrey 
& Co., of Essex Road, Islington. 
The grate is one designed by 
Mr. Ernest Newton, and made 
by the Falkirk Iron Company, 
and the tiles enclosing it are the 
work of the Pilkington Tile and 
Pottery Company. 

Тће exhibits inside, in addi. 
tion to the electric light fittings, 
include tea and coffee suites, 
table ware, kettles, trays, dishes, 
lamps, and a large variety of 
delicate vases and drawing-room 
ornaments in copper, brass, or 
electro- plate, together with a 
showcase containing glass, the 
work of Messrs. funes Powell & 
Sons, of Whitefriars. Messrs. 
Роме! also furnish some new 
types of decorative glass for the 
little windows above, and also 
some mosaic panels representing 
specimens of their “ Opus 
Sectile ” in the corners on either 
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DURHAM CATHEDRAL АЗ A CITY OF 


REFUGE. | 

A PAPER discussing this question was read at the 
ТА recent congress of the British Archaeological Associa- 
tion by the Rev, С. 11. Evelyn-White, F.S.A., who 
remarked at the outset that Durham possessed in its 
Galilee a magnificent chapel, Ely a fine western porch, - 
Peterborough and Lincoln a great western transept, and 
the parish church of St. Gregory at Norwich had in its 
Galileee a small west porch. ۱ 

. Mr. Evelyn-White suggested that the term “ Galilee” 
had an intimate connection with “ sanctuary,” regarded as 
a place of refuge for such as had shed blood, and in other 
ways broken the laws of the country. All churches doubt- 
less enjoyed the right of extending sanctuary privileges in 
early and mediaeval times. The sanctuary proper was о 
course that part of the church appertaining to the altar, 
where at one time the right ofasylum would rest. But the 
idea became changed, and the place was that which 
signalised dismemberment from the outside world, a safe 
retreat from the conflict of opinion and the strife of tongues, 
where no avenger could molest. The word “ Galilee,” as 
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applied to the western portion of the church found, he 


thought, a derivation in the Hebrew root ۰ gaal,” the 
blood avenger, the primary meaning of which was to 


redeem. It was not difficult to understand how, in the 
process of time, the original form of the Hebrew word 
would pass into the somewhat meaningless term “ Galilee." 

To establish the connection between Galilee” and 
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“sanctuary,” he stated that at Durham above the north 
door were two chambers for the accommodation of 
fugitives, in which men slept, being ready at any time to 
respond to the call of distress. At Norwich Cathedral, 
which had no Galilee, but which was an esteemed 
sanctuary, there was above the chapel corresponding to the 
Galilee an upper room known as the “ sanctuary men’s 
chamber," and a certain lay officer of the convent was 
keeper of the sanctuary. The laws of Alfred touching 
sanctuary directed that if, while a refugee was in the 
precincts of a church, service was being held, the clergy 
must detain him in some house which had no more doors 
than the church had. The “ Ancient Rites of Durham ” 
stated that « so soon as a refugee had entered the church 
he should then run straightway to the Galilee bell and toll 
it to theintent that any men that heard it might know that 
there was some man had taken sanctuary." The СаШее 
was in the vicinity of the western tower, and the bell was 
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at hand to respond to the nervous touch of the fugitive. It 
might seem strange that so much skill and exquisite work- 
manship should be lavished on a part of the church 
designed for purposes somewhat removed from ‘ the beauty 
of holiness," but apart from the inherent desire to produce 
an addition worthy of the main building it might be taken 
for granted that architecturally the intention was to 
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5 
influence through beautiful surroundings those from whose 
lives much of light and sweetness had departed. 

The Galilee at Durham, built by Hugh Pudsey, one of 
the most renowned Prince-Bishops of that palatine see, 
about 1175, was truly an object lesson. Stately in all its 
parts, the light and graceful character of the Transitional 
Norman arches with the beautiful zigzag mouldings and 
enriched caps served to impress the most indifferent with 
a sense of greatness such as made it possible to abolish 
what was mean and unworthy. The original intention of 
Hugh Pudsey seemed to have been to builda Lady chapel 
at the east end of the then recently finished cathedral, but 
he is said to have been miraculously frustrated (really a 
natural subsidence of the soil occurred), as a consequence, 
it is affirmed, of St. Cuthbert's dislike to the proximity of 
women. There was a master of the Galilee selected from 
amongst the monks, and it is known that he was chosen 
as a witness of the confession of a fugitive, and possibly 
through him Sanctuary was actually claimed and granted. 
Near the south door of the Galilee sleeping accommodation 
was expressly provided for such as flee for refuge. Sanc- 
tuary privileges were curtailed by Henry VIII., and 
finally abolished in 1624. 
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THE SANITARY CONDITION OF WELSH 
COUNTIES. | 


T a meeting of the Cymmrodorion Society held on 
Monday evening last, the 5th inst. in connection 


| with the National Eisteddfod of Wales, at Merthyr Tydfil, 


a paper by Dr. Emrys Jones, of Manchester, was read, 
dealing with the sanitary condition of the Welsh counties, 
Dr. Jones said that in Cardiganshire the only town that 
was good all round was Aberystwyth, which was well 
drained and had an excellent water Supply. All the little 
towns on Cardigan Bay were very bad; they had wretched 
water supplies and anything buta satisfactory attempt at 
drainage, while some of the inland towns were even worse. 
He found that whereas the inhabitants were madly 
enthusiastic about party politics and talked glibly about 
the importance of self-government, they showed little or 
no signs of the first essentials of the requisites of a well- 
governed State. Matters were not much better in North 
Wales, In many parts of Anglesey the districts were in a 
bad condition. Flintshire all through was bad. The 
Carnarvonshire combined district was well looked after 
and improving, and it seemed to him that the only hope 
for improvement generally was for county councils to 
appoint medical officers of health whose services would be 
available to the rural and urban district councils. To 
secure such services there must be adequate pay and fixity 
of tenure. He hoped that the influence of the present 
system of education in Wales, and particularly the spread 
of scientific education, should do much to create a demand 
for improved conditions. He should like to see sanitary 
hygiene and cookery made compulsory subjects in the 
elementary schools. The condition of labourers’ dwellings 
should be tackled in earnest, and farmers should be made 
acquainted with infection and disinfection generally. 
There should also be appointed competent Sanitary in- 
spectors. 
— a 


THE WARMING AND VENTILATING OF 
DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


HE Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, as our readers are 
T aware, has been closed for some months for altera- 
tions and repairs. During this time the building has been 
entirely remodelled inside, but perhaps one of the greatest 
improvements effected is in regard to the warming and 
ventilating.. The theatre was previously very draughty, 
and in the stalls especially it was very cold to the feet, the 
floor b. ing like the floor of an ice house. ‚All this has been 
altered, and when the new installation is complete such 
troubles will be a thing of the past. The theatre proper 
and stage contain together half a million cubic eet of 
space, and it has not been an easy matter to deal with 
such a large building, but fresh air is now introduced from 
the outside by means of three powerful fans driven by 
electric motors. Before this fresh air is blown into the 
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theatre it has to pass through a filter screen constructed of 
coke, which takes out all the dust and smuts. The fans 
are sufficiently powerful to change the whole of the air in 
the theatre five times per hour, and this meaus that 380 
tons of fresh air will be blowa in during an average per- 
formance of four hours' duration. The temperature of the 
air is warmed to any desired degree, and is so distributed 
that no draughts are felt. The effect of blowiog the air 
instead of exhausting—the usual custom--is that the air 
from the theatre passes out at all doors and crevices, and 
draughts are completely avoided. The work is being 
carried out by the Sutcliffe Ventilating and Drying Com- 
pany, Cathedral Corner, Fennel Street, Manchester, who 
last year so successfully warmed and ventilated the Theatre 


Royal, Manchester, 
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A STRAND IMPROVEMENT COMPEN- 
SATION CASE. 


Т the Guildhall, Westminster, on the 7th inst., Mr. 
John Troutbeck, sitting as High Bailiff, and a special 
jury had before them the case of ** Diprose v. the London 
County Council," which was a claim for compensation for 
the compulsory acquisition of the claimant’s premises in 
New Church Court and White Hart Street, W.C., for the 
purposes of the Strand improvement scheme, Mr. Edward 
Boyle, K.C., who appeared for the claimant, said the case 
was a very important one, involving as it did the total 
annihilation of his client’s business. It had been agreed 
between the parties that the average net profits amounted 
to £r,11g per annum. Under the name of Diprose 
Brothers his client had been in business for a great 
number of years. Io round figures they were claiming 
£17,700. Мг. Henry L. Diprose, the surviving partner 
of Diprose Brothers, said that as a result of the London 
County Council’s notice to treat he had been compelled 
to refuse orders. He had no other premises to go to, and 
would be unable to get any near the Strand. Mr. Howard 
Martin, surveyor, of Chancery Lane, said the freehold 
premises were worth at least £16,654. From the average 
net profit of £1,119 they had to deduct the rent, 
which left a clear promt of £590. Putting that at two 
years’ purchase it would bring the total amount of the 
claim up to £17,712, exclusive of the value of the fixtures 
and machinery, with regard to which the agreed price had 
been fixed at £3,000. Mr. Pilditch, surveyor to Lord 
Salisbury and the Duke of Bedford, Mr. James Green, of 
Chancery Lane, and another [surveyor supported Mr. 
Martin's figures, and the claimant's case closed. 

Sir Edward Clarke, in addressing the jury for the County 
Council, mentioned the fact that the го per cent. given іп 
compensation cases for compulsory sale originated from an 
arrangement come to some 45 years since, when the 
present Lord Brampton (then Mr. Hawkins) used to 
oppose Mr. John Horatio Lloyd in such cases. The то 
per cent. was decided upon to save discussion on hardships, 
etc., and the agreement had crystallized into what they 
might [now call Jaw. Several surveyors, including Mr. 
Farmer (Debenham, Tewson, and Farmer), Mr. Samuel 
Walker, of Moorgate Street, and Mr. Herbert Furber, of 
Warwick Court, Gray’s Ion. estimated the total value of 
the claimant’s property at £14,279. | 

The jury, after some deliberation, awarded the claimant 

16,700, including the £3,000 agreed upon for the 


machinery, etc. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


NEW clock and chimes has been erected at the Parish 
Churcb, Waddington, near Clitheroe, as a memorial to 

the late Mr. Walmsley, New Hall, Waddington. The clock, 
which shows the time on two large external dials, was 
supplied by Messrs. W. Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, 


Leeds. 


Tue new schools for the Hendon (London) School Board 
at Burnt Oak, Algernon Road, Bell Lane, and Child's 
Hill, are ventilated and warmed on Key’s improved Plenum 
method, whereby the air, after being filtered and cooled 
ja summer and filtered and warmed in winter, is propelled 
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into the halls and rooms in such volume as will renew the 
air within them from 7 to 14 times per hour positively and 
without draughts. The designing of the scheme and the 
whole work of fitting up the apparatus, including steam 
boilers, gas engines, aud air propellers, etc., being carried 
out by Mr. William Key, of London and Glasgow. 


THE Malmesbury Park Schools, Bournemouth, now іп 
course of erection, are being ventilated by means of 
Mackay's patent direct-acting ventilators, and fresh air 
inlets supplied Бу the sole makers, Messrs. Cousland € 
Mackay, ventilating engineers, 150, Hope Street, 
Glasgow. 


AMONGST recent orders which the General Electric Com- 
pany have received for their well-known “' Robertson” 
lamps, we are informed that a further 300 have been 
supplied for use on His Majesty's yacht, and these have 
been installed through Messrs. Waring & Gillow. Besides 
these, €co lamps are being supplied to Lord Salisbury's 
house at Hatfield, aud an order for 2,000 has just been 
received from the Midland Railway Company, although 
this is only a small fraction of the lamps supplied to the 
company. A first order has just been received for 6,000 
lamps from the Bradford Corporation in connection with 
their change over. We understand that since the exten- 
sion of the company’s works at Brook Green, these lamps 


have been more in demand than ever. 


Messrs. ROBERT Воуге & Son, LimiTED, 64, Holborn 
Viaduct, E.C., send us a new pamphlet on the important 
question of ventilation, entitled “ The Progress of Natural 
Ventilation,” which is the reprint of an article that recently 
appeared in a technical contemporary. It usefully sets 
out the facts which led the Odessa Municipality to adopt 
the Boyle system of ventilation for the various public 
buildings in that city, including the cathedral. It is a fact 
significant of the widespread approval of the Boyle system 
that it has been applied to over 100,000 buildings. It has 
been introduced into the British and Russian and other 
continental navies, and has been adopted by the Russian 
Government for the ventilation of government buildings in 
St. Petersburg and other. places. The “ Discovery 

which has just departed on her long voyage to the 
Antarctic has also been ventilated on this system. The 
business of Robert Boyle £ Son, Limited, 9 greatly 
expanded during recent ycars until the works, both т 
London and Glasgow, are now more than three times the 


size they were only a few years ago. 


Tue heating of the new Peel Brow Board School, for the 
Walmersley and Ramsbottom School Board, is to be by 
Spencer’s patent “ Ventilo” radiators, the patentee acd 
sole maker of which is Mr. W. F. Spencer, Cross Bank 
Works, Oldham, and 145, Queen Victoria Street, London, 
Е.С., who is also installing the apparatus. 


ASA 


The largest artesian well scheme in the country 15 5000 to 
be ia work at Gainsborough. The second ‘ bore” has 
been carried to a depth of 1,500 feet, yielding a copious 
supply, and the contract for the pumping machinery has 
now been placed. A very high output is guaranteed, and 
it is anticipated the town will have a most economical 
waterworks system. | 


LORD TREDEGAR, Lord-Lieutenant of Monmouthshire, on 
the 5th inst. opened the new Newport and Monmouth- 
shire Hospital at Newport. It has been built on а 
site given by himself, and erected and furnished at a cost 


of £40,000. 


Tue Council of Hygiene in Paris,a Dalziel telegram 5 
has recommended to the Municipal Council that all public 
fountains should be done away with, as they afford grea 
acilities for the breeding of mosquitos, which in turn art 
aid to aid enormously in the spread of contagioue 
diseases ! 
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LONDON: FRIDAY, AUGUST 16, 1901. 


FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.—No. 101. 
THE DESIGN OF THE LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


E kave received from the correspondent whose 
W authoritative communication respecting the non- 
decision .in the Liverpool Cathedral competition we re- 
ferred to last week, the following definite statement of 
what he says are the real facts of the case: "Each of the 
competitors of fifteen years ago was paid £300 for his work, and 
no award of any kind was given. It may also be noted that 
after the Committee paid for the designs they did not, as 
some committees are wont to do, keep them, but they were 
all returned to the owners.” The italics are ours. aving 
these facts before him our correspondent (who is a gentle- 
man whose word and opinion would be respected by every 
one of our Friends) says: “ It appears to me to be a grave 
injustice to the other two competitors to assume that the 
third was selected. In my view, if the Committee are 
bound at all to any of the three competitors, it is to ask 
them all to compete again for a new building upon a new 
site; but they'acted with extreme fairness, and 1 do not 
think they can be held to be bound at all.” Perhaps 
Mr. Macvicar Anderson or Mr. Aston Webb can further 
enlighten us as to the actual facts of the case. But of 
course our Friends -in their communications (except Mr. 
E. W. Mountford) are assuming that a definite award was 
given, and so far the concensus of opinion is strongly in 
favour of the winner of such award—if given—being again 
consulted as architect for the work. . A further number of 
our Friends’ opinions will be published next week. 


BY THOS. MANLEY DEANE. 
l am strongly of opinion that for great public works like 
this, or works of national importance, such as the Memorial 
to her late Majesty, competition, if any, should be open. 


lt Бу no means follows that the best men are those with 


Јатре practice, or office holders, or who, as Gilbert says, 
“stuff it and stump it and blow their own trumpet,” write 
letters to the papers, etc., and consequently, being tempo- 
rarily conspicuous, get picked for limited competitions. 
But in this case there has been a limited competition of 
really good men, and I think the man who won it should 
get the work, unless there is published assurance that he 
has waived his claim to it, or has been compensated—say, 
(о the extent of one-third fees. | | 
‚ Of course a great deal depends on the original condi- 
tions of the competition, but, in my opinion, under most 
circumstances it would be disloyal to their profession for 
architects to back up by consenting to compete in a new 
competition what would appear to be an unfair action of 
the committee, i | mE 

As well as I remember it, I do not think the design 
submitted would be at all suitable for any other site; but 
It کا‎ not the architect's fault that the site has been 
changed. He should, therefore, be allowed to make a new 
design for the new site, It is quite possible he may fail in 
this, but he should nevertheless get the first opportunity, 
and be paid for his work, which, if unsatisfactory, may be 
set aside, and an open competition then invited. 


BY JOHN DOUGLAS. 


I am quite of Mr. Aston Webb's opinion that, unless 
the successful architect in this competition has been 
adequately remunerated, he should be given the work with- 
out further competition, accompanied by some expression 
or regret for having been kept in suspense for so long a 
Period. It has always been a matter of surprise to me that 
ma rom petition of this character and importance in Lan- 
cashire that the distinguished ecclesiastical architects in 


the county town were not, so far as I know, invited to take 
part in the competition., | 


$ 
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BY GEO. H. FELLOWES-PRYNNE. 


I am very strongly of opinion that the architect who 
was adjudicated the winner of the competition for Liver- 
pool Cathedral should again be consulted. The fact that 
some years have unfortunately elapsed since the competi- 
tion seems to me to in no way alter the position of the 
architect, either from a professional or business point of 
view. ا‎ 
That some variations or. modifications may be found 
necessary to suit altered circumstances is possible, but 
surely honourably, if not legally, the Committee are bound 
to consult the same architect. 


BY J. A. GOTOH. 


It is extremely difficult to form a judgment on a matter 
of this kind, except after discussion. But I venture to say 
I am not an enthusiastic admirer of unlimited open com- 
petitions. The plea that they bring to light architectural 
geniuses who would otherwise remain obscure may be 
Specious enough for the daily press, but under modern 
conditions the obscure genius has plenty of opportunities 
to bring himself in evidence, without instituting competi-: 
tions to help him. As to the particular case in question, 
an opinion formed without a knowledge of its conditions 
must necessarily be somewhat discounted, but from the 
point of view of the public 1 do not see any prima-facie case 
established for an open unlimited competition.. If my 
recollection is right, a very cultivated man won the last 
competition with a design refreshingly original. | 

If circumstances have materially changed since the last 
scheme fell through the promoters might be justified in 
instituting a fresh competition, and no doubt there are 
many architects who wish they would do so. But that 
desire, however vehement, does not proye that-such a 
course is necessary, and if the selected design satisfies the 
present promoters I think they would be quite justified ‘in 
adopting it. | 


BY W. H. SETH-SMITH. 


The new scheme appears to me to be quite unconnected 
with the old. The present promoters are, 1 believe, an 
entirely different body and the site settled upon presents 
altogether a novel problem. In this case, moreover, the 
money, or a large part of it, is subscribed, whereas the 
whole thing was more or less, in the former instance, a 
castle-in-the-air. 

Under these circumstances the Committee could not do 
wrongly in inviting an open competition with sketches to. 
a small scale in the first instance, the authors of the six or 
eight best designs being selected and paid, for the final 
struggle. 

It would be a graceful compliment to the winner of the. 
old competition, and now President of the Institute, were 
he invited to act as assessor supposing he were unwilling 
again to enter the lists. | 
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ВУ JOHN W. SIMPSON. 


Г venture to think there should be no doubt on the 
subject. The architect (to use your own words) “ who was 
adjudicated winner of the competition” should be entrusted 
with the work. That the matter has been in Suspense for 
15 years is not owing to his default. Why then should ће, 
be made to suffer? Had the work proceeded in the 
ordinary course it would have done so under 5 
direction. At what date then did his rights expire 7 
Any alterations in the original scheme, whether in the 
site or expenditure, would of course be dealt with in re- 
vising the drawings. | 

Mr. Aston Webb is right, the object of the competition 
is to find a man. It may be a clumsy method, but up to 
the present no better seems to have been evolved. 

In this case there cannot be a shadow of doubt that not 
one of the competitors would have put pencil to paper save 
on the understanding that the winner would build the 
Cathedral for Liverpool. 1 believe the Committee charged 
with such a work will give as full weight to moral as to 
legal obligations, and observe that understanding. Та. 
any event no honourable man can have aught to do 
with a second competition under present circumstances,. 
whether as competitor or assessor. а | 
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BY H. W. WILLS. 


It seems to me that if a building scheme remains in 
abeyance for as long a period as 15 years there must, 
In most cases, be changed conditions which render a 
bs Vier If this is so I fail 
to see why the most suitable design for present purposes 
should not be obtained by competition, or in any other 


revised or new scheme more suitable. 


way. 


considered de rigeur, as in the former competition. 


But at the bottom of the whole question of competition 
lies the question of the assessor. Enough ability in design 
is forthcoming in almost every open competition, and the 
reason of the failure of the competitive system, where it 
fails, is not the want of ability on the part of architects, 
but the want of judgment on the part of assessors, most of 
whom are unfortunately chosen by the P.R.I.B.A., and 
are a standing monument to the faulty choice too often 
made. And so the worse, and not the better, design is 


favoured. 
Ed 


MR. BRYDON'S DESIGN FOR THE NEW 
GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 


HE real facts of the case as regards the condition of 
T the drawings left by Mr. Brydon for the new Govern- 
ment Offices are stated by Mr. Leonard Stokes in a letter 


addressed by him to the Times, in answer to several letters 
that have already appeared in that journal on the subject. 
. Mr. Stokes says :— 

* As one of the executors of the late Mr. Brydon, may I 
ray a word as to the condition of the drawings left by him 
for the new Government Offices, as this, I think, bears 
largely upon the point at issue? The drawings then 
handed over to the Office of Works were but incomplete 
drawings for the carcass of the building. Two-fifths of the 
fees, due to Mr. Brydon on the whole building, were paid 
for these drawings; therefore it may be taken, I think, 
that three-fifths of the work which Mr. Brydon was 
employed to do remains to be done by some one. For 
various reasons Mr. Brydon had been instructed to obtain 
tenders for the carcass only of his building first, leaving 
all finishing for a second contract; but the drawings for 
this first contract even were not completed when he died. 

“‹ A.R.I.B.A.' may plead for the completion of Brydon's 
building without variation from the original design. | 
wish this were possible ; but, unfortunately, it is practi- 
cally impossible, as enough of his intentions does not exist, 
ко that some one must take up the work and give the five 
or six years of constant attention to it which Brydon would 
have given had he lived. A number of j-inch scale details 
are in existence, 1 know; but many of these were hurriedly 
made to help the quantity surveyors to obtain a tender, 
and Brydon himself would be the first to admit that these 
drawings required very careful reconsideration and 
revision. Does ‘A.R.I.B.A.’ wish to see this hurried work 
(necessarily so at this stage under modern conditions) 
perpetuated, or would he not rather see it revised and 
amplified by some sympathetic band ? | 

“ Again, who is to see the second contract, and design the 
finishing and fitting up of this huge carcass ? Surely an 
architect of standing? Brydon had personal friends in 
the Office of Works for whom he had the greatest regard, 
and so have 1, and yet 1 happen to know that the Осе 
of Works is about the last office he himself would have 
gone to to finish his great work for bim.” ۱ 

We think this letter just about states the case as clearly 
as may be. сү the facts it contains show how 
who!ly untenable, and how utterly absurd, the Government 

roposals are in regard to the work, As following up Mr. 
Leonard Stokes's letter, though in reality it appeared: 
previously, a letter from Professor Aitchison, R.A., affords 


very timely and weighty argument. Professor Aitchison 


in his letter says :— ۱ | 

« This opportunity for endowing London with a fine 
building is certainly being jeopardised by this step in the 
dark. The due proportioning of the parts of each feature 
to its whole, and of these and the voids and spaces to the 
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As to competition, I think that, as a broad rule, the most 
satisfactory results are obtained by open as against 
limited competition, and this would apply to the Liverpool 
Cathedral as well as to any other building. 1 think a 
better result might certainly be obtained were Gothic not 
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whole building forms the greater part of zsthetic archi. 
tecture when combined with exquisite grace and effective. 
ness in the mouldings; while the beauty and appropriate. 
ness of the figure sculpture and the floral ornament give а 
finish and human interest to the whole. To obtain this 
excellence requires not only the hand of genius but the 
hand of experience as well. Michelangelo is reported to 
have said ‘ Perfection consists in trifles, but perfection is 
no trifle.’ | 

" Architectural monuments are not only а perpetual 
lesson to those who can learn and a perpetual delight to 
the cultivated, but are as well the means by which the 
cultivated of other nations judge of our relative position 
amongst the other nations of Europe. Are these influences 
of so little value that they can be left to chance? Why 
do so many go to Greece but to see the perfection of the 
work of Ictinus in the Parthenon or in the Temple of 
Apollo at Bassae, or of the work of Mnesikles in the 

ropylon of the Acropolis? Renan says, ‘I thought per. 
ection was not of this world till I went to Athens.’ There 
15 no reason why this architectural perfection should not 
be attained here, if the people were as cultivated as the 
Greeks and took the same trouble to get the best archi: 
tects. 

“ Dr. Rowland Anderson has a name for being the best 
classic architect in the United Kingdom ; why not see if 
he is willing to complete Brydon's work ? ” 


„у“ _____ 


А MODERN VIEW ОЕ LONDON CHURCH 


ARCHITECTURE.—XXV. 
Bv T. F. BUMPUS. 
(Continued from page от.) 


IR GILBERT SCOTT'S churches of St. Matthias, 
Richmond, and St. Stephen's Lewisham, while pre- 
senting the customary features of aisled and clerestoried 
nave and chancel with steeple, also indicate the preference 
of that architect for foreign detail, as already pointed out 
when describing his strikingly original churches of St. 
Andrew, Westminster, and St. Mary, Stoke Newiogton. 
In the Richmond and Lewisham churches, Scotts 
leaning towards foreign detail and arrangement is evident, 
chiefly in the foliaged ornament and in the employment in 
the former of the apse--a feature rarely, if ever used by 
our medizval architects after the Romanesque period. 
St. Matthias, Richmond, consecrated August 7th, 1958, 
is transitional between Early and Middle Pointed; 5t. 
Stephen’s is purely Early Pointed, with just а soupcon 0 
the later phase of the same period in its transeptal chapels. 
At St. Matthias the columns supporting the nave arcades 
are slender cylindrical ones, with capitals sculptured in 
foliage. At St. Stephen's they are stouter, alternately 
circular and octagonal, and the foliaging of their capitals 


in a bold Corinthianising style recalls similar work in e 


churches of that most delightful district to the student И 
church architecture—the Valley of the Oise, between Сте! 
and Paris, enshrining as it does such gems as the village 
churches of Cires, Mello, Nogent-les-Viörges, Villers 2 
Paul, St. Leu-d'Esserent, Champagne, and Auvers-al 
these structures exhibiting the later twelfth century Frenc 
style in the noblest and purest stage of its existence. 
St. Stephen's, as a whole, resembles sundry of these Oise 
Valley churches, and in point of finish and ritual correct: 
ness must be considered the best work Scott carried out 
about this time—s.e., 1864-1865. Although St. Matthias, 
Richmond, is more complete than St. Stephen's, being d 
possession of a well-proportioned north-western tower т 
spire, whereas the steeple of St. Stephen's rises only as lar 
as the clerestory at present, preference must be given (0 
the latter as being, on the whole, less coldly correct, moré 
like a true labour of love, and not merely a routine 
example of office work. · Jt 
The greater solemnity of the Lewisham church, Бш 
and endowed at the sole cost of Rev. S. Russell nn 
is, no doubt, due to the furniture of its chancel and to the 
stained glass, with which, on a uniform plan, every window 
is filled. This latter is entirely the work of Clayton er 
Bell, and although, judged by the present standard, ! 
would not be called first-rate, is a clear and convincing 
proof of the importance of a fixed scheme,- carried out 10 
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the same style and by the same eye throughout the 
church. In the eastern and western triplet of lancets the 
subjects are placed in conformity with Early English 
precedent within medallions; but in the lancets of the 
clerestory we have a series of English saints standing 
against a simple white background of flowered quarries, 
which enables their fine tinctures to assume a jewel-like 
brilliancy. The same arrangement—+.c., absence of 
canopy work and elaborate backgrounds to the efligies— 
was adopted by Clayton & Bell in the lancets lighting the 
eastern side of either transept in St. Mary's, Stoke 
Newington; in the clerestories of All Souls’, Haley НШ, 
near Halifax ; and of St. Mary Abbot's, Kensington, both 
from Scott's designs; and in the five lancets above the 
altar of St. Margaret's, Lee—a church a few minutes' 
walk only from St. Stephen's, Lewisham, and which may 
form оре of ап instructive series to be taken during a 
Saturday afternoon's ramble. 

In the same year (1865), but a few months later, another 
London church was finished from Scott's designs, less 
ritually complete, but, like St. Stephen's, the outcome of 
individual generosity. The donor in this instance was 
Lord Ashcombe (then Mr. George Cubitt, M.P.). The 
gift, a truly noble one, St. Clement's, Arundel Square, 
Barnsbury. Like St. Stephen's, Lewisham, this church of 
Sir Gilbert Scott's, at Barnsbury, is in the Lancet period 
of the £arly English style, and, while presenting such 
departures from insular precedent as the treatment of the 
western fagade, and the red and yellow brick with which 
it is principally constructed, is thoroughly English as 
regards detail. 

Laterally, no good view can be obtained of the great 
length of St. Clement’s, Barnsbury, but its eastern and 
western fronts are seen to great advantage. The former 
has a simple triplet of lancets with an oval above, and 
faces Arundel Square, the latter containing the principal 
entrance, surmounted by four bold lancets and a seated 
figure of the patron saiat within a vesica, terminates in a 
massive stepped bell-cote pierced for three bells, the whole 
forming a welcome relief to the shabby street of its locale. 
No good general view of St. Clement's can therefore be 
obtained; perhaps the only one, such as it is can be had 
from Ellington Street, Liverpool Road. Standing upon 
slightly rising ground the solid mass of the church, 
inclining slightly to the south-west, looks from this point 
exceedingly grand, with its cross-crowned gable ends 
and massive belfry rising one above the other. 

The nave is of six bays. Better would it have been had 
Sir Gilbert limited it to five, increased the height, and 
added a lean-to narthex, or porch, below the western 
windows. Six bays of simple brick arches on cylindrical 
columns, and the same number of tripled lancets to aisles 
and clerestory, impart an air of monotony to the long 
interior. 

Surely in a church of such dimensions a more complex 
type of column could have been adopted, while the eman- 
cipation of the most westernly bay from pewing would be 
a very striking improvement. The excellence and dignity 
of such an arrangement will be remembered by those who 
have St. Matthias, Stoke Newington, or St. Columba's, 
Haggerston, in mind. 

The chancel, however, exhibits much elaboration of 
detail, the triplet of lancets above the altar having foliaged 
caps and richly moulded arches to their slender shafts. 
The stained glass filling these windows as well as the 
vesica-shaped one above them was the gift of the founder 
and the work of Clayton and Bell. Аза specimen of their 
work executed during the earlier sixties, this glass at St. 
Clement's, Barnsbury, may be taken as a typical one of the 
lancet period, when the confinement of the subjects to 
medallions was considered de rigueur by artists in this field 
of ecclesiology. | | 

To gain some idea of how great а change has come over 
the style of Messrs. Clayton and Bell's work for windows 
of this period of architecture within the last twenty years 
one has but to turn to that in the four great western 
lancets of St. Clement's, placed here not long since by the 
gift of Lord Ashcombe, and in which the trammels of con- 
ventionality have been quite broken through—tiers of 
large, gracefully draped figures, upon white grounds 
relieved by trees and free from archaism, occupying the 
whole width of the lancet. The glass in the grand 
western windows of St.Mary Abbots, Kensington, with 
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their rich inner plane of tracery, is anotker example of the 
same treatment. 

Historically considered, St. Clement's, Barnsbury, is 
interesting as being the first church built in Islington on 
the free and open system. | 

It was hoped by а large section of churchmen dwelling 
in that dreary desert of Protestantism that the seryices at 
S. Clement's would be carried out with a dignity of 
ceremonial commensurate with the fabric; but, although 
they were conducted in a manner superior certainly to that 
in all the Islington churches, it is only with the advent of 
the present vicar that steps began to be taken towards an 
improved ritual. Not only has much been done to raise 
the tone of the services, but the spacious and beautiful 
sanctuary has been more adequately furnished and adorned 
with colour, the altar furnished with more correct vestings, 
and the prescribed ornaments placed upon the retable. 

Neither here nor at St. Stephen’s, Lewisham, is there a 
screen at the entrance to the chancel. Foundations for 
one exist at St. Stephen’s, whose interior, as well as that of 
St. Clement’s, would be vastly improved by such an 
addition, especially the latter, its great length exclaiming 
for a break of this kind. — 


(To be continued.) 
rn 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


E much regret to hear of the somewhat serious indis- 
position of Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., who, we 

hear, is suffering from the effects of a slight paralytic 
seizure. We are glad to learn, however, from enquiries 
made yesterday (Thursday), that his condition was then 
slightly improved. Mr. Waterhouse is in his 71st year 
we believe. | 


Ак exhibition of students' work has been on view this week 
at the rooms of the Architectural Association. Amongst 
the designs for a private school to accommodate 50 boys, 
the subject for the A,A. Medal competition, we think the 
best, from an architectural standpoint, is that marked with 
a halfpenny postage stamp, though it would seem to be on 
all too small a scale for the accommodation required. The 
elevational treatment and the drawings are admirable. The 
design by “ Pat McKan” appears to ђе the best as regards 
plan, and the elevations are not without quality. The 
author of this design places the following legend over the 
mantelpiece in the dining-hall :—“ What we want is more 
meat.” What he himself seems to need is a little more 
art, which, if he possessed it, should lead to some very 
good results. ‘‘ Chuzzlewit Junior " gives us a nice exterior 
treatment, but his plan is straggling. © Wackford Squeers ” 
has also a design of some merit. The Banister Fletcher 
Bursary is won by Mr. T. Frank Green with some good 
measured drawings of the very interesting Morden College, 
Blackheath, and of the Brewers' Hall. Of the designs 
shown by the students of the School of Design (advanced 
section), the one for a north country village church by E. 
Brantwood-Muff, has a good deal of merit in its general 
features and detail. The porch coming out at an angle in 
the western front is rather an agreeable innovation on tbe 
usual plan. The best of the other designs is an unfinished 
pencil set by E. F. Reynolds, which is refined and clever. 
A noticeable design for an almshouse is that by A. A, 
Carden; one of the same subject by L. G. Detmar, is 
distinctly good; and that by E. Brantwood-Muff is also 
good. The designs for a terrace to a country house are 
disappointing. We note some measured drawings of 
Gwdyr House submitted by '* Dubrensis” for the Archi- 
tectural Union Company’s Prize, which appear to be the 
only set sent in. | | | 


Tue Hereford Town Council, at a meeting held last week, 
formally agreed that the three premiums offered in the 
recent competition for the municipal buildings should be 
paid in accordance with the award of Mr. Blasbill, the 
assessor, as follows:—f100 to Messrs. Н. Macintosh & 
Newman, Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Southampton Build- 
ings, High Holborn, London, W.C.; £75 to Mr. H. T. 
Fowler, Ramsden Square, Barrow-in-Furness ; and £50 to 
Messrs. Stanger & Stanger, Queen’s Chambers, North 
Street, Wolverhampton. 
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New public buildings are to be erected at Coatbridge to 
کوشا‎ for the free public library (for which Mr. Carnegie 
as offered £15,000) and the proposed public baths. The 
town council had before them at their meeting last week a 
recommendation that competitive designs should be in- 
vited for the erection of the buildings, and that it should 
be remitted to the committee, with full powers to purchase 
the best. available site. Several members, however, con- 
sidered that the baths should be a separate venture, and 
that a site for the library should be secured first. Eventu- 
ally it was agreed to defer adoption of the minute till the 
committee have further reported as to site and cost. 


We are pleased to know that the Select Committee to 
whom the National Gallery Purchase of Adjacent Land 
Bill was referred have agreed to a special report, in which 
they state they are strongly impressed with the importance 
of the acquisition by the Government as soon as possible 
of other lands adjoining those obtained under the Bill, in 
order that the National Gallery may be more effectively 
protected, The land already scheduled for the Gallery is 
the courtyard of St. George's Barracks and the site of the 


buildings themselves. These lie on the immediate west of 


the Portrait Gallery, and have frontages to the north on 
Orange Street, and to the west on St. Martin's Street. 
Portions of the barracks that abut on this last-named 
thoroughfare have already -been demolished. But the 
complete isolation of the Gallery cannot be effected with- 
out the acquirement of the menacing business premises in 
Pall Mall East, lying between the western end of the 
Gallery and Whitcomb Street. With the barracks removed 
the Gallery will stand isolated without any danger from 
fire save for the menacing business premises in Pall Mall 


East. 


Some "very curious architectural features in connection 
with the great hall of Broughton Castle, near Banbury, 
the former residence of the Saye and Sele family, have 
just been brought to light. The plaster having been 
removed from the walls of the hall, five or six. early 
14th century doorways, which have been blocked up since 
1554, have been discovered, and also some very fine 
windows of the same period, one of them still showing a 
portion of the tracery. So interesting are the finds archi- 
tecturally, that Mr. Purdon Clarke, of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, has been to the Castle to give his opinion 
іп. determining several questions in reference to the 


discoveries. 


ANTIQUARIES will read with mingled satisfaction and 
regret that the Roman Wall station of Borcovicus, or 
Housteads, has been closed to the public; the reason 
being that Sunday vandals had taken to hurling stones 
from it down the neighbouring ravine. The great wall 
has already suffered more than enough spoliation. The 
farmhouse of Plane Trees, hard by, was built with stones 
taken from this very station; and all along from Carlisle 
to Newcastle, writes a correspondent of the Yorkshive Post, 
it is more or less а ruin—the more pitiably because what 
remains of it, assailed by no worse enemies than winter 
and rough weather, is surprisingly fresh. Who that has 
travelled the length of it ever ceases to wonder at the clear 
colour and unspoiled surface of some of the masonry, or 
the hardness of the old cement where it is exposed in 
rubble? The five-acre station at Housteads, a parallelo- 
gram with its gate and guard chambers still standing, 15 
one of the finest ; and there will be no resentment at the 
precaution now taken by Mr. Clayton, of the Chesters, 
whose land it stands on. Permission to visit it may 
doubtless be had from him on application in writing. 


Dr. STEIN, of the Indian Education Department, has 
arrived in England from Chinese Turkestan, where he has 
made many valuable archzological finds, dating back 
1,800 or 1,900 years. Ancient manuscripts in Sanskrit, 
Chinese, and an unknown language of Indian extraction, 
Buddhist pictures, and numerous stucco sculptures of 
undoubtedly Indian style, are amongst the interesting 
collection. The discoveries, which were made in the regicn 
of the Khotan for the most part, give striking confirmation 
to the old tradition that the Khotan territory had been 
conquered and colonised by immigrants from the North- 
Western Punjab. It is probable that the greater portion 
of the collection will find its way to the British Museum, 
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where Dr. Stein is at present engaged in the work of 
arranging them, while the remainder will go to the museum; 
at Calcutta and Lahore. 


IN the sale of the fine collection of Old English furniture 
at Shipton Court, Oxfordshire, which has just been sold 
off, and realised upwards of £3,600, a pair of carved and 
gilt Chippendale mirrors went for 164 guineas, and 
£94 tos. was paid for the oak panelling of a small room. 
A mahogany table, with ball and claw feet and carved legs, 
fetched 72 guineas, while 52 guineas was paid for a carved 
oak sofa, and 48 guineas for a small Sheraton satinwood 
wardrobe. А set of Chippendale chairs realised 52 


guineas. 


Tue Manchester Corporation decided last week by 4) 
votes to 28 to purchase Heaton Park from Lord Wilton for 
the sum of £230,000. We commend the Corporation for 
giving effect to so wise and public-spirited a policy. 


Tue next Congress and Exhibition of the Sanitary Insti- 
tute will be held in the city of Manchester in the second 
week of September, 1902, under the presidency of the 
Right Honourable the Earl Egerton of Tatton. 
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ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. 
Br CHARLES E. GRITTON, А.М.1.С.Е. 


CRYSTAL PALACE SCHOOL or PRACTICAL ENGINEERING. 


T certificates were presented to the successful 
students of the Crystal Palace School of Practical 
Engineering last week. Mr. William Shelford, C.M.G. 
presided, and after the visitors had inspected the several 
departments of the school, gave an address. Speaking of 
the specialisation of work, he said that specialisation was 
good for the community, but was not always desirable ог 
even possible for civil engineers. He then briefly described 
the surveys for railways and their construction for the 
Colonial Governments of Sierra Leone, Lagos, and the 
Gold Coast, in which he had been concerned, showing that 
2,500 miles of survey had been accomplished in a country 
covered everywhere with dense forest, and that out of 486 
miles of railway approved by the Colonial Office, 221 miles 
were now open for traffic. The chairman then distributed 
the certificates. 
LONDON TUBE RAILWAYS. 


Following the report of the Joint Committee on London 
Underground Railways, the House of Lords on the 
204 inst. passed a resolution to the effect that the pro- 
moters of eleven Bills mentioned in that report have leave 
to suspend further proceedings therein in order to proceed 
with the Bills, if they should think fit, in the next session 
of Parliament, provided that notice of their intention to do 
so should be given within a certain time. It was yesterday 
officially intimated that notice had been given in the 
Private Bill Office of the House of Lords of the intention 
to proceed with the eleven Bills in question. These 
measures are as follows :—Brompton and Piccadilly Circus 
Railway, Central London Railway, Charing Cross, Euston, 
and Hampstead Railway (No. 1 and No. 2), Charing Cross, 
Hammersmith and District Electric Railway, City and 
North-East Suburban Electric Railway, Islington an 
Euston Railway, King's Road Railway, N.E. London 
Railway, Piccadilly and City Railway, West and South 
London Junction Railway. 


THE Great NORTHERN AND City ELECTRIC RAILWAY: 


Two important underground electric railways are being 
constructed in London. One is that which will run ђе. 
tween Baker Street and Waterloo, and the other will 
connect the Great Northern Railway system at Finsbury 
Park with a station at Finsbury Pavement. Of the two 
the latter is more nearly completed. It will be about three 
and a half miles in length. It is connected with the Great 
Northern main line at Finsbury Park, and from thence 
runs under Drayton Park, and Highbury Crescent, to High- 
bury Station, and then under Canonbury Road, New North 
Road, East Road, City Road, Finsbury Square, to Fins- 
bury Pavement, the City terminus being opposite the 
Moorgate Street station of the City and South London. 
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The two tubes vary in-depth from between бо feet to go 
feet, and the tunnels will permit the passage of the ordinary 
Great Northern: rolling stock. To prevent or minimise 
vibration the lower half of the tunnels is built of concrete 
and brick, while the upper portion has а “ roof” of iron. 


ExTrENsivE WORKS ім PROGRESS АТ LiverrooL Docks. 


The annual report by Mr. Anthony G. Lyster, engineer 
to the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, on the general 
state and progress of the dock works at Liverpool, issued 
last week, shows that large and important works have 
been carried out during the year and that several exten- 
sions are still in progress. Reference is made to the com- 
pletion of the new tobacco warehouses at Stanley Dock, 
the largest of their kind in the world. There are fourteen 
floors with an aggregate area of thirty-six acres, capable 
of storing 62,000 hogsheads. Some interesting figures are 
given in the report regarding the dredging work done at 
the bar and in the channels leading therefrom to Liver- 
pool. The quantity of sand removed duriog the year 
amounted to nearly nine million tons, the result being that 
the condition of the bar and the channels have been fairly 
maintained. In conclusion, the report states that the 
amount of work carried out under the control of the 
engineer's department has been exceptionally large during 
the year. The wages bill has at times been within a few 
pounds of £11,500 per week, and the number of men 
employed has been upwards of 7,800 at one time. These 
figures, 1t is pointed out, are exclusive of payments to con- 
tractors, and do not include the men employed by them. 
The total expenditure in the engineer's department for the 
year has been £ 1,230,949. 


A Recorp MILEAGE FOR A LOCOMOTIVE. 


The Great Northern Railway Company are said to be 
the owners of an express engine which is believed to own 
the world’s record for the number of miles run. This is 
No. 1, stationed at Peterborough, and employed daily on 
express trains between Peterborough and London, or 
Peterborough and Doncaster. The engine, which belongs 
to the single driving wheel type, was built at Doncaster in 
1850, being the first to be fitted with outside cylinders. 
From careful calculations made, the engine has just re- 
cently completed its four millionth mile. The engine still 
runs on its original wheels, and is capable of holding its 
own against the newest constructed. In its long life the 
No. 1 has not met with an accident of serious nature. 


WATERFALLS AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF ELECTRIC POWER 
FOR FACTORIES. 


The British Vice-Consul at Kragero, France, reports 
that there are several large waterfalls about ten to twelve 
miles from that town, and a company, with a share 
capital of about £35,000, has been recently registered for 
the purpose of working tliem. The town is to be lighted 
by electricity, and it is also to be hoped that factories, 
workshops, and other establishments driven by electricity 
will be built in the town and neighbourhood. The com- 
pany is also building a large dam in order to regulate the 
river, which brings all the timber from the country down 
(о Kragero, As the waterfalls will develop very great 
power, which will be let out at a low price, and as wages 
and ground are cheap, it seems probable that money could 
be invested to good advantage in building factories, etc., 
in the vicinity of the power stations. It is also probable 
that this compapy will supply the power for the contem- 
plated railway. The British Vice-Consul at Flekkefjord 
reports to the Foreign Office that electrical works are 
being built on account of that town. The power (about 
1,000 horse-power) is taken from a waterfall situated 
about тт kiloms. (7 miles) from the town. The light is 
paid for ata rate of 10s. per 16 normal-light lamp. For 
manufacturing use it is paid for at a rate of £2 15s. to 
£3 18s. per horse-power per year, the rate being cheaper 
the more power required. This rate works out much 
cheaper than the use of steam. 


“ SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN.” 


The building edition of the above, this month, is unusu- 
ally excellent. I would direct special attention to the 
whole page devoted to a list of recent and important books 
relating to architecture, engineering, building construction, 
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sanitation, etc. Messrs. Munn & Со., the publishers, of 
361, Broadway, N.Y. City, will send their new catalogue 
free to any address on request. | 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


EDINBURGH CITY COUNCIL CHAMBER. 
R. MORHAM, ARCHITECT, 


HE new Council Chamber for the Edinburgh City 
T Council, the interior of which we illustrate to-day, 
forms the principal feature of the new extension of the 


.City Chambers which is now being carried out. It is 65 ft. in 


length, 36 ft. in breadth, with an average height of 25 ft. 
Its area is nearly three times that of the present Council 
Chaniber. It may be of interest to state that it is several 
years ago since the plans by Mr. Morham, the City archi- 
tect, for the extension of the City Chambers were 
sanctioned, About £200,000 is to be spent on the new 
buildings. The work has gone on in sections. The 
portion now arranged for will be continued along Warris- 
toun Close, and has a frontage to Cockburn Street and the 
north. On that side it takes the place of the house known 
as the City Hotel, but the new building will be carried up 
to the height of the present City Chambers. From the 
pavement at Cockburn Street, with which it will be 
brought into line, this block will rise to a height of about 
120 ft. The first and second storeys, which are in one, 
and the third, fourth, and fifth will be built in deeply- 
rusticated courses, each stage being pierced with three 
windows; on the sixth floor the windows have broken 
coigned architraves; there is an entresol with lozenge- 
shaped openings; and the seventh and eighth floors, also 
in one, are elaborately and decoratively treated with 
pilasters, those framing the central window also carrying 
a broken pediment. At the wall-head there is an open 
balustrade, and the front is finished off by a group of 
statuary. In the two top floors is placed the new Council 
Chamber. The estimates for the present portion of the 
work amount to between £15,000 and £16,000. The 
chief contracts have been secured by Messrs. Turner and 
Sons for the mason work, and by Mr. Colin M'Andrew for 
the joiner work. It is intended that the block will be 


faced with Prudam stone. The other parts of Mr.’ 


Morham’s design still to be executed include the extension 
of the whole of the north face of the present City Chambers 
to the line of Cockburn Street, and its extension south- 
wards by Allan Close. | 


HEREFORD MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 


DESIGN BY ERNEST E. FETCH, AR.IB.A, AND WILLIAM 
GRACE, A.R.I.B.A 


We illustrate to-day another design submitted in the 
Hereford Municipal Buildings competition. Its authors, 
Messrs. Ernest E. Fetch and William Grace, write us :— 
“It is particularly unfortunate that the competition for 
Hereford Municipal Buildings should have resulted in such 
a terrible fiasco, for owing to the difficulty of placing the 
accommodation upon the confined site at disposal, and the 
obstruction of direct light to the sides of the site by exist- 
ing old buildings, it made the problem exceptionally inte- 
resting and intricate, and therefore a satisfactory selection 
in the competition would have been an authoritative record 
of opinion upon the best adapted type of plan for the 
peculiar circumstances.” 


en 


CAN CHRIST'S HOSPITAL ВЕ PRESERVED? 


R. C. R. ASHBEE, Chairman of the Committee for 
the Survey of London, in the course of a lengthy 
letter addressed to the Times, writes as follows :— 

“ Before it is too late we can still save what is of vital 
historic interest to London, and from the melancholy 
record of muddles and self-interest which is losing to 
London this unique and beautiful heritage of her past we 
may draw inferences for the future. 

'* Put plainly, the case stands thus. London--through 
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her constituted authority, (ће London County Council 
and the committee appointed for looking after these things 
—has asked for a four months’ option to acquire, for the 
benefit of the public, and at a full (even a fictitious) com- 
mercial value, portious of a property which has, some of it 
from time immemorial, been the property of the public. 
Tbe committee appointed for considering the justice of 
this plea has, after hearing evidence, agreed to it, and the 
House of Commons, without hearing any evidence, and 
mainly, it would seem, at the instance of Mr. Ritchie, 
whose reasons appear singularly inadequate, and ۵ 
influence one would have expected on the other side, has 
reversed the committee's decision. 

“Тһе stake—what we stand to lose by this blunder— 
is briefly as follows :—T wo, probably three, fine pieces of 
Sir Christopher]Wren’s work—the medizval cloister of the 
Grey Friars’ monastery and the remaining portion of the 
buildings associated with the memory, perhaps erected by 
the munificence, of ‘Dick Whittington,’ that portion of 
the old moat of medieval London which has never been 
built upon in the memory of man ; and last, but surely not 
least, one of the most sacred and historic burial-grounds 
in London, where, or in close proximity to which, lie some 
of the greatest characters in English history—heroes of 
Agincourt, Sir Thomas Mallory, tbe author of the * Morte 
d'Arthur,’ Sir Nicholas Bramber, the great Lord Mayor 
of London, governors and benefactors of Christ's Hospital, 
200 numberless others recorded by Stowe in earlier, and 
by Lamb and Coleridge in later, days. 

* No one wishes to see any harm done to the charity of 
Christ's Hospital, but it is surely not unreasonable to ask’ 
why the citizens of London are not to be given at least the 
option of saving what is best of all this for public purposes. 
It needs very little prophetic power to foretell that in a 
few years’ time, when all the mischief is done, and the 
various commercial interests satisfied, the public will 
awake to the fact of what it hasglost and how it has 
been fooled, ard we shall then hear what we have so 
often heard before—‘ Why were we not warned in time ?' 
It is the hope of this letter, on behalf of the Committee for 
the Survey of London, to plead for a reconsideration of 
the whole matter in the public interest before it is too late, 
and until the Christ's Hospital Bill has passed its third 
reading it is not too late, Isit unreasonable to ask that 
before a measure is finally voted upon it shall be considered 
on its own merits and in all its bearings ? " 


which occupies the portion nearest the street, and looks as 
little like an ordinary cigar shop as one can conceive, 
The divan is fitted with luxuriant seats and tables pro. 
vided with the daily papers. There is a small counter for 
the sale of cigars, whilst the walls are lined with glazed 
cases between the oak posts which support the ceiling 
beams (see illustration). A great length of effect is ob. 
tained by having glazed screens between the divan and 
the counting-house portion so that a vista is obtained right 
through the whole depth of the premises, some 120 ft. 
Тһе idea of having a comfortable lounge where one can 
not only buy a cigar, but smoke it also, is not a new one 
in this country. It is a convenience to be enjoyed in 
Glasgow, if not elsewhere! But, after all, it is a matter 
for wonder that first-rate tobacconists' shops are not more 
frequently fitted up in this way; and we should imagine 
Messrs. Martin Bros. will probably see their way to 
provide a luxury like this for the West End as well as 
Cheapside, and possibly add the service of tea and coffee 


to the advantages 


nn 


A NEW CIGAR DIVAN. 


DISTINCTLY new. departure in architectural subjects 

is somewhat of a rarity in this country, but that many 

such are possible is suggested to one by the subject of this 
notice. Our readers may have noted a quaint treatment 
of shop frontage at No. 25, Cheapside, which follows the 


GENERAL Orric 


To describe the work more in detail, we note that in 
the shop front the centre window, which is flat, is used for 
showing large cases of cigars as despatched direct from 
the factory, and on either side of this window project 
angle bays, with angle pilasters at front extending up and 
terminating with a special globe fitting. The form of 
these bays affords extra space for displaying samples 0 
various brands of cigars, and, in contrast from the flat 
central window, the glazing takes an oval form. By this 
arrangement a recess, some five or six feet from the front 
of the main building, affords opportunities for inspecting 
the samples on view without being put to the inconvenience 
of remaining on the actual footpath. At either end door- 
ways are provided—one leading to the luxurious smoking 
lounge or show-room, while the other gives access to the 
offices beyond. Extending from side to side of the front 
porch, and projecting as far as the front of the angle bays, 
is formed a shaped panelled oak canopy, above which 
five windows are provided, glazed with old crown glass, 
the deep facia being supported with quaint old brackets. 
For the purpose of lighting, lanterns of an early English 
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EXTERIOR ОР 3, CHEAPSIDE. 


improved method of having a recessed area from the street 
within which the passer-by may shelter for inspection of 
the shop window. The design is executed in oak graining, 
and the recess is divided into two heights by a panelled 
oak canopy, which covers the lower space at the street 


level and separates it from the mezzarine windows above. ' 


This pleasant departure from the ordinary shop frontage 
is a prelude to an excellent oak panelled saloon inside, the 
special feature of which is the comfortable cigar divan, 


pattern are provided; fittings to doors, etc., being ۳ 
wrought-iron, in keeping with the design. Connemara 
and Sicilian marble, in diamond-shaped blocks, have been 
used to form the floor recess. 

In the smoking lounge, entered through «ће, right-hand 
doorway, the character of the whole design is of an Early 
English period, combining to give a quaint and pleasing 
effect, the interior fittings being constructed in light vak 
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which has been specially fumed by а chemical process to 
produce a rich effect. 

Five bays are formed, having square oak columns set 
anglewise upon bases of green Connemara marble, and 
extending from floor to ceiling. 

Quaint chairs upholstered in green morocco leather, and 
tables executed in oak, constitute the furnishing, tone 
being lent to the whole scheme by the Oriental carpets. 
The wall spaces are divided into sections by means of 


The bays of the ceiling are treated in plain white dis- 
temper. In various parts of the premises are placed 
circular radiators, surrounded by oak framing and having 
green marble tops, the apparatus for working these being 
in the basement. 

The various positions in which the electric lights are 
fixed add materially to the general effect. The whole of 
the fittings are tastefully executed in wrought iron, and 
take the form of lanterns banging upon brackets suspended 


А CASE SHUWING CIGAR CABIN! ТВ, 


ngular oak columns, supporting massive oak beams, 
which in turn divide the ceiling spaces, the bays formed 
by columns being fitted with show cases having quaint 
shaped tops. The space above these has been treated in 
plain-tinted green as a frieze, while an ornamental display 
of bandsome old china is shown оп the shelf formed by 
the tops of the show cases. The chimney-pieces have 
two angular oak columns, supporting a cornice on the 
other side, and are subdivided by small pilasters and 
shelving for chiva, etc.; the surrounding of the fire- 
Opening and coup is of Hopton Wood stone, elaborately 
moulded; the hearth 
15 formed of red Rua- 
bon bricks, while the 
fire recess is lined 
with од - fashioned 
Dutch tiles, the fire- 
place being an ex- 
ample of Old English 
ironwork. The floor 
of this saloon is pret- 
tily covered with a 
new basket pattern 
parquet in large 
squares with an ebony 
border. 

From the lounge 
we come to the 
offices, which are 
Separated by means 
of an elaborate screen, 
formed with arched 
top and angular col- 
umns, the upper part 
being glazed with 
leaded lights. The 
ground floor is treated 
11 a somewhat plainer fashion, having an oak panelled dado 
some 8 ft. high, with plain tinted frieze above. Taking up 
pe whole space at the back of the premises, and noticeable 
rom the entrance, has been placed a stained glass window 
of an elaborate design, divided into three portions. 

In the same way that part of the lounge has been 
adapted for the private order office, so a portion of the 
space behind the screen has been reserved and partitioned 
off for the private office of the principal of the firm, Mr. 
Walter Martin. 


FIRE-PLACE ім Вном-Еоом. 


ENTRANCE то Export Room AND STAIRCASE. 


from the оаК columns, while the special ceiling fittings 
represent large twisted globes. This ground floor extends 
to some 120 Ít. in length, and has a width of about 21 ft. 
The basement 15 divided up into various compart- 
ments, each of which has been specially adapted for the 
various uses required of then—maturing and storing, 
for instance—the arrangements being so complete that ап 
even temperature can be kept up night and day throughout 
the year. Passing through these rooms we find provided 
in the front portion of the basement lavatories for both staff 
and customers’ use; these are approached by a staircase 
| leading from the 
smoking lounge, while 
the back part of the 
basement is given over 
for the general staff 
accommodation. 
Messrs. Maple & 
Co., of Tottenham 
Court Road, have 
carried out tbe work 
admirably, and our 
readers will find No. 25 
Cheapside quite worth 
a visit of inspection. 


ےہ ہے ہے ہے oem me‏ 


ARTIFICIAL 
COOLING. . 


NEW YORK 

paper prints an 
interview with Dr. Е. 
Ogden Doremus, of 
that city, on the sub- 
ject of artificial cooling 
for hot weather. 

" Large breweries and abattoirs in New York, Chicago, 
and other large cities in this country and in Europe,” he 
remarks, employ liquefied ammonia for cooling purposes in 
place of ice. Ammonia gas liquefies at 64 atmospheres, 
and for this reason is preferable to liquefied carbonic gas, 
which requires 54 atmospheres, or to liquid air, at 
300 atmospheres. For the purpose of cooling buildings 
iron pipes should be run through the rooms, near the ceil- 
ing. One end of the pipe would be connected with a 
cylinder of liquefied ammonia, from which, on opening a 
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stop-cock, (ће апипоша would be released, pass through 
the pipes and cool them. It would be delivered from the 
other end of the pipes into another cylinder partly filled 
with water, and would instantly be absorbed. One cubic 
inch of water will absorb 480 inches of ammonia gas. By 


heating the water in which the ammonia has been absorbed | 


the ammoniac gas will be discharged, and may be re- 
liquefied. In this way it can be used over and over 
again. · 

“Аз the temperature of the air in summer would have 
to be reduced only 20 or 25 degrees, say from go or 95 
to 70, the expense of cooling would be trivial. The new 
Stock Exchange building in New York, for instance, could 
be cooled in summer for one-tenth the cost of heating it in 
winter. Our Legislature could pass a law obligating all 
hospitals to employ some means of artificial cooling. 
Private clubs, restaurants, churches, and theatres could 
easily be made cool and comfortable. Even our homes 
could be cooled as easily as they are heated in the winter. 
Does any one doubt that citizens would be happier, 
merchants more prosperous, and physicians able to save 
more lives with the thermometer at 7o degrees than at 
go or 100?” 

At the St. Nicholas Garden, the same paper continues, 
the heat is lessened by the circulation of artificially-cooled 
air drawn from an ice surface by means of electric fans 
through big cylinders. A record of a few days resulted in 
a temperature of go degrees and over on the outside, while 
the interior of the auditorium of this building registered 
only 74 degrees, It is possible even to reduce the tempera- 
ture 30 degrees. The promenade floor of this building in 
the summer is constructed 21 in. above what is used as a 
skating rink in the winter months. Owing to the space 
between the ice surface and the main floor it was found 
possible to flood the nine miles of circulating pipe, thus 
keeping a fixed body of clear ice under the auditorium 
floor. Fresh air is drawn in from the street at the eastern 
end of the building across this sheet of ice and pumped 
out at the western end by means of two 42-in. electric fans, 
revolving at the rate of 500 revolutions a minute, within 
large metal cylinders. These cylinders are constructed so 
that the air is forced upward toward the roof, and, being 
naturally heavier than the heated atmosphere, falls to the 
floor, creating no draught and keeping the audience cool. 
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THE OLD COLLEGE STREET ARCHWAY, 
YORK. 


"THE question of allowing the old College Street arch- 
| way (о remain was discussed at the quarterly meeting 
of the York City Council on the ıztb inst. Included in the 
minutes of the Streets and Buildings Committee was an 
instruction to the city engineer to proceed with the pulling 
down of the old archway at once, and a resolution that the 
further consideration of the new street be adjourned. 6 
was stated that a better egress from Goodramgate to 
Bootham Bar could be provided whether they pulled the 
archway downornot. The route of the new street had not yet 
been decided. The carrying out of the resolution would not 
hinder the Corporation from going on with the formation 
of the new street. 

After the confirmation of the minutes had been moved 
‚and seconded, Alderman Sir J. S. Rymer moved as ап 
amendment :—“ That, subject to satisfactory arrangements 
being made for a new road in lieu of College Street, the 
Council is willing to cancel the agreement, dated ıgth 
March, 1901, with Mrs. 5. К. Wood for the purchase of 
College Street archway, and that all resolutions inconsis- 
tent with the resolution be rescinded.” Hesaid there was 
no doubt that the traffic from Heworth and the east-end 
of the city along Goodramgate to the station was very 
heavy indeed. The Dean and Chapter had the idea that 
the traffic going through College Street past the Minster 
had considerable effect upon the structure. Mr. Lund 
seconded the amendment, and spoke in favour of allowing 
the archway to remain. Alderman Coning described the 
old archway as a birdcage and an obstruction. He sug- 
gested that the archway be at once removed, and the 
route of the new street be afterwards decided. Alderman 
Dodsworth said he thought impartial consideration would 
show that they had everything to gain by leaving the arch- 


way standing, and nothing to gain by its removal. After 
considerable discussion, the amendment was carried by. 
25 votes to 12. mE 


A BRADFORD HOUSING SCHEME. 


HE Bradford City Council, at their meeting held on 
the 13th inst., adopted the recommendation of the 
Health Committee, proposing the erection of 22 ۰ 
roomed tenements, 88 two.roomed tenements, and 536 
single-roomed tenements on part of the area, other 
accommodation to be provided by means of small 
through houses in other parts of the city. Alderman 
Jowett (chairman of the Health Committee), in explana- 
tion of the committee's proposals, said that the area was 
22,650 square yards, and in 1898 contained 284 houses, 
giving accommodation to 1,306 persons, being 301 to the 
acre, as against an average density for the whole city of 
21-6 per acre, The scheme was in the nature of а com- 
promise. The new dwellings would provide for 432 
persons out of the 1,360 of which the population consisted. 
The estimated cost of the purchase was £38,753, and, 
taking the area devoted to tenements at 5s. a yard, and 
the remainder at a higher value, the receipts from those 
two sources would be £16,129, leaving the total cost at 
# 26,623. The annual charge upon the rates, upon a basis 
of 40 years, would be £980 per year. Taken on a бо years’ 
basis the tenements would be let at the following rents:— 
Four.roomed, 5s. 104. рег week; two-roomed, 25. 64. per 
week; and one-roomed, from 1s. 6d. to 1s. 8d. per week. 
The proposed new through houses would let at 5s. 3d. per 
week. 
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TEMPORARY BUILDINGS FOR ISOLATION 
‘HOSPITALS. 


T seems not impossible that the knowledge which Баз 
recently been gained concerning the “ open-air " treat- 
ment of phthisis may lead, says the Hospital, to a consider- 
able alteration in the accepted methods of dealing with 
other febrile diseases. The wonderful effects which are 
sometimes seen to follow the placing of febrile consump- 
tives in the open and leaving them exposed to all the 
vicissitudes of an English winter, coupled with the results 
which have sometimes followed very rough and ready 
methods in other fevers, all go to show that brick walls, 
solid structures, 58 protection from the weather are not 
matters of that immense importance which they are 
officially believed to be. For a long time back the Local 
Government Board, acting as the supreme sanitary autho- 
rity, has set its face against temporary buildings for isolation 
hospitals. And it has been right in so doing. When the 
temporary structures employed are mere copies in wood or 
in corrugated iron of permanent hospitals it is sufficiently: 
obvious that without possessing the advantages of perma- 
nent buildings they have all their disadvantages, together. 
with a considerable number of evils peculiar to themselves, 
while when tents are so constructed as to give the protec- 
tion which has been supposed to be necessary their proper 
ventilation becomes an even more difficult problem than 1s 
the case with ordinary buildings. But if we are to apply 
to fevers the principles which are now so generally accepted 
in regard to the treatment of tuberculosis, much of the 
difficulty vanishes. If instead of the very elaborate struc- 


~ 


tures which the word “ hospital" has of late years come | 


to connote a much more primitive style of shelter is all that 
is required during the acute stages of the various fevers 1 
will evidently be a much simpler affair than it has hitherto 
been thought to provide villages and small towns with such 
emergency hospitals as may be required to meet epidemic 
outbreaks of disease. Such temporary shelters will never 
be ideal, and will never be equal to properly construct 

hospitals. But all experience goes to suggest that the use 
of such structures as are here suggested would be far better 
than the alternatives, which in too many cases are ana 
removal to distant hospitals, a proceeding always full 0 
danger, or home treatment in the cottage, than which 
nothing can be worse for the patient or more likely (0 
spread the disease throughout the community. The estab- 
lishment of central depots from which portable sheds or 
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tents with a trained staff could be despatched, almost at a 
moment’s notice, might enable the authorities to nip in the 
bud many an outbreak of infectious disease and to save an 


infinity of suflering. 
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AUSTRALIAN TIMBER AND TIMBER- 
GETTING. 


HE timber resources of the Australian Parent State, 
although largely wasted in the past, are yet of a most 
extensive character, and under a proper system of con- 
servation would become as valuable as any in the world. 
In а report. by a Queensland Inspector of Forests, 
descriptive of a visit to New South Wales, that official 
states that on the Murray River, dividing New South 
Wales from Victoria, are situated the far-famed Murray 
River gum forests, the area of forests extending a distance 
of about 200 miles on the frontage of that river, but with 
occasional breaks, and running back from the river on an 
average of from one to six miles. New South Wales has 
an area of about 140,000 acres reserved for this timber, 
most of this country being liable to floods and densely 
timbered with gum, from the matured tree to tbe sapling 
and small plant. | 
As showing the extent of the timber trade in the district, 
it may be mentioned that during the season, December, 
1900, and April, 1901, the quantity of timber obtained was 
5,593 logs, containing an average of 1,150 superficial ft. 
per log, equal to 6,431,950 ft. of timber, on which royalty 
is payable of £4,047 os. 5d., at 1s. 3d. per 100 superficial ft. 
The greater portion of this timber was cut on behalf of a 
Victorian company, and is stacked in depóts on the higher 
banks of the Murray River, pending a rise of water, when 


‚ it is removed by pontoons and punts, towed by small 


steamers to Echuca (Victoria), where it is cut into 
sleepers, mining timbers, and for bridge and building 
purposes. 

No Murray River red gum is allowed to be cut under a 
circumference of 7 ft. 6 in. at 5 ft. from the ground, but 
small timber tor piles, girders, etc., can be obtained at 155. 
eich up to a length of 30 ft., but above such length 6d. per 
running foot is charged. For the purpose of assisting in 
the production of this timber a system of thinning-out and 
cleaning-up of the reserves is adopted, and about 25,000 
acres have been dealt with. This work costs from 6s. to 
IOS. per acre. 

The outlay may appear heavy, but it is most valuable 
for the following reasons:—ı. It prevents the destruction 
of numberless plants, saplings, and trees by fire, through 
the fallen timber making a far larger volume of fire than 
the grass alone would make, 2. The destruction by ring- 
barking of useless timber and the cleaning by fire is found 
to produce numberless young gum plants, and to greatly 
increase their growth. 3. As each tree or sapling fit for 
cutting as a pile is worth at least 15s., the cost of the work 
is not to be compared with the future benefit to the State 
therefrom. 4. The eleaning-up of the reserves, which in 
many parts are let at a rental of 3d. per acre for grazing, 
tends towards obtaining a higher rental by the increase in 
production of grass for pastoral purposes. 5. The dead 
trees and logs being cleared enables the timber-getters to 
work more timber. 6. From examination of portions of 
the reserves before and after thinning-out and cleaning-up, 
and from the healthier appearance of the young trees on 
the cleaned areas, in comparison with those uncleaned, 
and which it is considered is due to the trees obtaining a 
larger proportion of air, light, moisture, and growing space, 
it appears that the work will be reproductive and greatly 
assist to maintain an ample and permanent supply of 
matured timber. 
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CARDINAL VAUGHAN has just opened in Yewtree Lane, 
West Derhy, Liverpool, a new school for the Catholic 


' blind, an auxiliary to the older institution in Brunswick 


Road, Liverpool, the only asylum for the Catholic blind in 
England, and conducted by sisters of charity. The new 
school, which is built on a site of 25 acres, provides for 
65 children of school age, but may be extended. The 
building and site have together cost £15,000. 
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THE NEW WEST LONDON ELECTRIC 
TRAMWAYS. | 


VER fifteen miles of electric tramway line in West 
London are now open Юг traffic, though, аз 

a matter of fact, electric tramcars have been running 
between Hammersmith and Kew Bridge, Shepherd's 
Bush and Acton, and Shepherd’s |Bush and Young's 
Corner (about 74 miles in all) since before Easter, 
while a further section of three miles from Kew Bridge 
‚through Brentford to Hounslow had also been in 
operation a week or so before the recent opening 
сететопу. The extension from Acton to Southall has a 
special interest for two reasons. First, because two miles 
of it are technically a light railway, though there is not the 
slightest difference to outward view between this “ light 
railway ” and the other three miles, which are an ordinary 
tramway ; and, secondly, because its lines were laid in an 
extraordinarily short time—at the rate o. almost a mile of 
track in a week. Ру РОР 

The central station, where is generated the electrical 
energy required to work all the lines—constructed and pro- 
jected—stands in the Chiswick High Road, alongside the 
Hammersmith Station of the North and South Junction 
Railway, and is certainly one of the finest of its kind in 
the country. The building, which contains the boilers and 
engines, is of red brick, with freestone facings and orna- 
ments; it has a frontage of 154 ft., with a depth of 102 ft., 
and it says much for the excellence of its proportions that 
it does not look anything like the size it really is. Inter- 
nally, it is divided into two portions—the engine-room and 
the boiler-house. The first impression gained by the 
visitor on entering the former is one of spaciousness and 

ower. Не sees а big, lofty hall, brightly lighted, of spot- 
ess cleanliness, its walls faced with white enamel tiles, and 
its floor paved with mosaic. To his right, the end of the 
room is filled with a low gallery on which are mounted the 
switches by . which all the different sections of the 
line are controlled. High overhead is a 25-ton travelling 
crane, worked by three electric motors. Down the middle 
are arranged the main engines and generators—now three 
in number, but soon to be increased to five. Eachof them 
is apparently quite isolated, and there is an almost com- 
plete absence of the usual paraphernalia of steam pipes— 
too frequently with steam hissing from imperfect valves— 
for all the connecting pipes, etc., are brought up through 
the floor from the basement below. Each. engine stands 
25 ft. high, and tbe fly-wheel, which revolves hetween the 
two inverted cylinders thrice in every two seconds, is 20 ft. 
in diameter and weighs 36 tons. | ۱ 

АП the engines аге compound, the steam pressure at the 
throttle-valve being 150 lb. to the square inch. The first 
two have two distinct continuous - current generators 
mounted on their shafts, one on each side of the fly-wheel, 
and each with a capacity of 250 kilowatts at about soo 
volts. These are used to supply current to the lines in 
the vicinity of the station. For the more outlying portions 
of the system the third machine is employed—a 500 kilo- 
watt three-phase alternator, yielding a current at 5,000 
volts, which is transformed down at the sub-stations at 
Hanwell and Hounslow, and distributed to the lines near 
them as a continuous current with a voltage of 500.. The 
two last machines, which have yet to be installed, will be 
of the same character, but of two or three times the 
capacity. The ерріпе-гоот also contains subsidiary 
machinery for various purposes—two boosters, a rotary 
converter, which may be used either to transform con- 
tinuous current to alternating, or vice versa, and therefore 
forms a stand-by to any one of the main machines, a 
couple of dynamos for supplying light and power to the 
offices and car-sheds, and condensing apparatus for the 
engines. 

Behind the engine-room, and of equal length with it, 
though somewhat narrower, is the boiler-house, which con- 
tains five pairs of Babcock and Wilcox water-tube boilers, 
each pair capable of evaporating 22,000 Jb. of water per 
hour at a steam pressure of 150 lb. per square inch. Coal 
is fed into the furnaces by automatic stokers driven by 
electric motors, and each pound as it comes down from the 
bunkers above the boilers is weighed by automatic appara- 
tus. These bunkers are also filled automatically, the coal 
being carried up in a series of buckets fixed on an endless 
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chain ; these buckets automatically take their load from a 
receiving hopper, and automatically tip 1t out into the 
bunkers. The same conveyor also removes the ashes, the 
buckets running along the basement in front of the ash- 
pits and dumping the waste material into the receptacles 
provided for the purpose. Besides the coal-bunkers, the 
floor above tbe boilers contains two feed-water tanks, with 
a combined capacity of 12,000 gallons, and the flue, which 
isa тш shaft 6} ft. wide and varying from 3 to 13} ft. in 
height. | ЕЕ e 

The smoke stack into which this discharges has some 
remarkable features. It is 260 ft. high, and has an internal 
diameter at the top of 10 ft. The upper portion (200 ft.) 
is of uncommon construction, for it is made, not of brick, 

„but of steel plates in rings, lap-jointed and riveted together, 
with a lining of fire-brick. The foundations for this struc- 
ture were carried down 18 ft. to the blue clay, water being 
met with at from 8 to то ft. from the ground. This water 
gave rise to some trouble while the concrete foundations 
were being put in, but its presence 15 not without compen- 
satory advantages, for after passing through a softening 
apparatus it now forms the source of supply for the boilers. 

To come to the tramway itself, the whole of the lines 
are equipped on the overhead trolly system, in which the 
current passes to the cars along an overhead copper wire, 
and after doing its work in the motors returns by the rails 
on which the car runs. This wire is usnally supported 

. from steel standards erected on each side of the road, but 
in some places, Ealing for instance, central poles have been 

adopted. To prevent accidents from telephone wires 
breaking and falling on the trolly wire, and so establishing 
a short circuit, these standards carry a system of guard 
wires. It is conceivable, of course, that these might 
break, or even the trolly wire itself give way, though that 
is not likely since it has a breaking stress of 5,000 Ibs. 
But in neither of these contingencies would the public in 
the streets be exposed to the dangers of “ live” wires, for 
the electrical arrangements are such that the moment a 
broken trolly wire, or a broken telephone wire in contact 
witb it, touches the earth, the heavy current which would 
immediately pass throws over an automatic switch at the 
central station, whereby the current is entirely cut off from 
the section, and the broken wire becomes ‘‘dead” and 
harmless. The entire route is divided into half-mile 
sections, and not only each section, but each trolly wire in 
each section, has its own separate feeder, so that it is 
possible to һауе an interruption in the electrical supply of 
one pair of rails without the other pair being affected. It 
may be mentioned here that the rails, which are of steel, 
are most carefully connected with copper bonds, so as to 
ensure as good electrical continuity as possible, and that 
they weigh more per yard (92$ 155.) than those in use on 
many railways. 

The cars which run in the electrical service are at once 
far superior in size, speed, and accommodation to the 
horse-drawn vehicles they have displaced. Mounted on 
two four-wheeled bogie trucks, and propelled by two 25 
horse-power motors, they can catry 69 passengers. Inside 
they are comfortably upholstered and well lighted by eight 
electric lamps, while outside they are provided with shaped 
wooden seats having reversible backs. In some of the 
newest cars which are to run on the Ealing route the 
outside passengers are also provided with light. In addi- 
tion to the ordinary hand-brakes each car is fitted with an 
electrical brake, which is quite independent of any external 
supply of current, and which can, on an emergency, stop 
the vehicle at any speed well within its own length. 

In conclusion it may be noted as an interesting fact 
that all the buildings, lines, etc., were designed and con- 
structed by the company itself without the intervention of 
contractors, the engines, dynamos, cars, etc., having been 
purchased from manufacturers on designs prepared by its 
own engineers. | 
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TRADE NOTES. 


IS MAJESTY KING EDWARD VII. bas been 
H graciously pleased by Royal Warrant to appoint 
Messrs. George Jackson & Sons, of 49, Rathbone Place, 
London, W., decorators in relief to His Majesty. Messrs. 
George Jackson & Sons have had Royal Warrants granted 
to them by the three previous sovereigns—George 1V., 
William 1V., and Queen Victoria. | 


Tue heating of the new fire station, Blackpool, is being 
carried out by Мг. W. Е. Spencer, Cross Bank Works, 
Oldham, and 145, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


Tue ventilation of Clewer Church, near Windsor, has been 
carried out by means of Mackay's Patent Direct-acting 
Invisible Roof Ventilators, supplied by the sole makers, 
Messrs, Cousland & Mackay, ventilating engineers, Glasgow 
and Manchester. | 


A new illuminated eight days hour-striking clock has been 
erected at Etherley Churcb, near Darlington, County 
Durham, to the memory of the late ۷۷۰ К. Stobart, Esq., 

.Р., by Messrs. Wm. Potts & Son, clock manufacturers, 

eeds, who have just finished a small hour-striking clock 
at a small village church near Harrogate, for Mrs. Sheep- 
shanks, Winsleyhurst, Ripley, Yorkshire. They are also 
now erecting а new church clock, as a memorial, at 
Dinsdale Parish Church, County Durham, showing the 
time on three external dia!s, and striking hours on a bell 
of about 15 cwts. 


JOTTINGS. 


Т Е Derby Town Council have decided to spend 
£ 24,000 upon the erection of new public baths. 


Tue Cornwall County Council are about to carry out large 
extensions to the County Asylum, and have just accepted 
the tender of Messrs. Pettrick Bros. for £87,973 for the 
work. Мг. Trevail is the architect. 


Tue strike of Swansea builders’ labourers, which has 
lasted fifteen weeks, ended on Saturday, the men agreeing 
to return to work to-day at the old rate of wages, viz., 
labourers 544. per hour, and scaffolders 6d. per hour. 


Tue Consett Urban District Council have decided to erect 
20 four-roomed houses and 20 three-roomed houses, under 
the provisions of the Workmen’s Dwellings Act ; and the 
clerk was instructed to negotiate with the Consett Iron 


Company, Limited, for the provisional purchase of a site 
in Delves Lane. | 


А PROJECT is Оп foot having for its object the erection in 
Ayrshire of a sanatorium for consumptives. The site has 
not yet been selected, but several eminently suitable 
situations have been considered by the committee. It is 
proposed to erect a building wbich will accommodate 32 
patients, and it is believed that the cost of house and 
equipment will not exceed £12,000. Lord Eglinton is 
president of the committee. 


А DAILY paper cites a New York house as being fur- 
nished completely with electiicity. Lighting, heating, 
cooking, washing, ironing, drying clothes, ventilation, 
electric fans, elevator, sewivg machines, bells, fire-alarms, 
telephone and phonographs complete the electric furnish- 
ings of this dwelling, with the addition of a kinetoscope 
and automobile roum. 
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FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.—No. 101. 


THEDESIGN OFTHE LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 


BY FRANK T. BAGGALLAY. 


HERE seems to be a reasonable excuse for avoiding a 
second competition in connection with the new 
Cathedral at Liverpool in the fact that three designs for it 
already exist on paper, and that the author of that one of 
them which was understood to be preferred by the assessor 


of fifteen years ago is attbe present moment the official 
head of the profession. 


.BY ALFRED W. J. CROSS. 


I am surprised to learn from your introductory remarks 


that ““no actual award was ever made,” as I was fully 
under the impression that Mr. Christian's report was 
unmistakably in favour of Mr. Emerson’s design, in which 
case, in spite of the lapse of time and of the altered condi- 
tions, there should be no further competition, but Mr. 
Emerson should be asked to remodel his design to suit the 
new site. 1 however, on the other hand, Mr. Christian 
made no award, then I fail to see how any of the competi- 
tors can reasonably object to another competition ; in fact, 
it seems to me the whole question hinges upon the terms 
of the assessor's report upon the competitive designs. 


BY E. R. ROBSON, F.S.A. 


Since St. George's Hall at Liverpool was won in competi- 


tion by Elmes, no really fine buildings have in England 
been the outcome of competition. Should it be desired in 
the case of the Cathedral to have another, I should like to 
see it limited to half a dozen educated church architects. 


ВУ К. PHENE SPIERS, F.S.A. 

Г should not have thought there could be any difference 
of opinion on the subject. The three architects who were 
invited to prepare designs are still living, and in practice. 
ГЕ would be the duty of the Committee to select one of 
those, and employ its author to prepare a fresh design for 
the new site. Ifan adjudication in favour of one of the 
designs has been already made the task is rendered more 
simple. Its author should be employed to design and 


build the new Cathedral. 


BY MALCOLM STARK. 

There can be no objection to the employment now of 
the architect whose design was awarded the first place in 
this competition some years ago, if the promoters are 
satisfied that, after the lapse of many years, such pro- 
cedure would be in the interest of architecture rather than 
in the interest of an individual, to whom Í need not say all 
deference is due. At the time the competition was in- 
stituted undoubtedly there was a feeling in the profession 
that the selection was by no means a representative one, 
and the fact that a local and distinguished firm of ессје- 
siastical architects, Messrs. Paley and Austin (as the firm 
was then styled) were not included in the selection bears 
out this contention, 

It was also unfortunate that the style of architecture 
adopted by the designer of the design awarded the premier 
position, ignored the beautiful and expressive English 
type of ecclesiastical architecture. This is, of course, quite 
a gratuitous observation, but it will be conceded that the 
most able and scholarly exponents of the ecclesiastical 
work of contemporaries long ago, abandoned French or 
Continental Gothic, aud I think with good reason, in 
favour of that of our country. There 15 much Гат рег- 
suaded to besaid in favour of such an important scheme 
being considered de novo. The probability is, in the event 
of the design originally selected being now adopted, it 
would not be carried out i5 toto. The change of site 
necessitates this. The increased facilities for the study of 
monumental architecture by many of our talented younger 
men these days, ought to be fruitful in the production by 
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open competition of the design of a cathedral which will 
transcend all former efforts. 


BY Т. L. WATSON. _ 

Something would depend on the conditions of the com- 
petition of fifteen years ago and the terms of adjudication 
and settlement. If these could be published for the in- 
formation of your readers there would be something to go 
upon with reference to the personal aspect of the questions 
that you have propounded. 

Assuming, however, that the conditions of that competi- 
tion have been duly observed, the question resolves itself 
into the best means to be followed in the selection of a 
design and the appointment of an architect for the proposed 
Cathedral. 

If the best result is to be attained by the appointment 
of one of the architects who took part in the former com- · 
petition, that is an excellent reason for his selection, but 
the mere fact that a certain gentleman was a competitor 
fifteen years ago, whether adjudicated the winner or not, 
does not in itself justify. bis appointment to-day. The 
promoters of the new scheme are entitled to any advantage . 
that they can derive from the original competition, but it 
is not reasonable to claim on behalf of one of the competi- 
tors a vested interest in the building, or to seek to impose 
his services upon a possibly reluctant committee. 

We cannot ignore the interval of fifteen years with all 
the changes which it involves. ۷۷۲ want the best that 
the present moment can produce, and several alternative 
courses present themselves. There is (1) the direct 
appointment of an architect, (2) a limited competition, and 
(3) an open competition. To these we may add а сот- 
bination of (2) and (3) as not unworthy of consideration. 
The first course is obviously the simplest and the best if: 
an architect of pre-eminent qualifications for the work can 
be found ; the second course limits the selection to a few 
architects of proved ability ; the third, while it opens the 
door to budding genius, would practically exclude a number 
of the ablest men. 

I venture to suggest a combination of the limited and 
open competition on something like the following lines : 
Select from six to twelve architects of proved capacity, 
and give them Z500 each for the best they can produce. 
At the same time throw the competition open to outsiders 
and offer a limited number of substantial prizes for the 
best designs submitted. Restrict the number of drawings 
that each competitor is to be at liberty to submit, and 
appoint a committee of adjudication, consisting perhaps of 
three architects, the Bishop of the 010*656, and one or two 


others, 


· BY EDGAR WOOD. 
_ I think the competitors of the last competition should 
certainly be paid for their work. And, in consequence of 
a change of site, I think the question can be opened again. 
For myself I feel the open competition for a large: and · 
almost national erection has many objections. It may 


· prevent the best men from entering on account of thegreat 


uncertainty, and, even should they enter, the great uncer- 
tainty must, in my opinion, materially detract from their 
eflorts in attempting to create a distinctive work. The 
work is sufficiently difficult to do when they know that the 
poo of it being carried out is almost a certainty, 
ut to work with the fact always before them that its 
chances of execution are extremely uncertain must abate | 
very largely from any enthusiasm. 
: I think a limited competition (with a fee to each) if the 
authorities are sufficiently educated to be able to select the 
competitors, might bring forth the best result. The objec- 
tion to this, to me, is that the authorities in these matters 
are never capable of selecting the best men, with the result 
that you often have a list that is very unequal, and very 
often a great absence of the artistic quality. 
Some such names as Norman Shaw, J. F. Bentley, 
Leonard Stokes, H. Wilson, Deresford Pite, C. Mackintosh, 
and several others, are the ones we should be justified in 
asking to compete. Recognising that to-day architecture 
has developed so much into a one man architecture, we 
ought to select those who have shown a strong and suc- 
cessful individualism. Without wishing іп any way to give | 
offence, I nevertheless feel obliged to confess that I should 
regret if any of thc three designs submitted some years 


back were to be put into execution. 
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OW that the holiday season is again here, it is as 
N well to remember that there is no better companion 
Or a journey which takes us to one of our English 
Cathedrals than a hand-book of tbe series issued by 
Messrs. Geo. Bell & Sons. We are reminded of this by 
the receipt of three of the last published —Ely Cathedral, 
Bristol Cathedral, and Bath Abbey, with the last of which 
are incorporated Malmesbury Abbey and Bradford-on- 
Avon Saxon Church. | : 

There are few cathedral churches to vie in interest with 
Ely. To begin with it is so uncommon and striking in its 
general aspect ; its great length being marked by the big 
western tower with a lantern finish, and its great central 
octagon which Freeman says “is unlike anything else in 
the whole world." But apart from its general effect there 
is so much of interest in detail at Ely that it would be a 
long time before the visitor fresh to its beauties could feel 
that he had realized it all. For sheer beauty of Gothic 
art how difficult it would be to surpass the entrance to the 
Galilee or Bishop Woodford's tomb, or the doorway of the 
Lady Chapel. Then the tall narrow vane is magnificent 
whether lookipg east as on p. 65 or west (see p. 62). The 
exquisite priors' doorway (p. 59) is another gem of detail, 
whilst the Cathedral from the south, which forms the 
frontispiece, and the west front are striking examples ot 
our Gothic architecture at its grandest. 

This Ely handbook is very well edited by the Rev. 
W. D. Sweeting, M,A., Vicar of Maxey, Northants, and 
with its well-chosen and well-produced illustrations ranks 
amongst the best of this excellent series. Bristol, though 
it is interesting, is a disappointing church if one compares 
it with the like of Ely, and certainly the new nave of the 
late G. E. Street does not appeal to the architect so 
strongly now as when it was first erected. | 

We cannot but feel that, viewed in the light of the 
architectural progress of the last 30 years, there is some 
ground for the objection that, though the nineteenth century 
architecture lacked special character, 
back to the fourteenth century for the new nave, and that 
it should have been built to reflect the architectural feeling 
of the time of its erection. That the architectural 
character of the best work of 25 years ago would have 
been equal to tbat of to-day is not likely, but the rendering 


it was needless to go | 


of Gothic work of that period does not certainly afford | 


much satisfaction to the present-day architect. 

The Bristol handbook is by the Rev. J. L. J. Massé, 
M.A.; the excellent guide to the Abbey churches of Bath 
and Malmesbury and the church of $. Laurence, Bradford- 
on-Avon, is by the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 

‘With reference to the illustrations we reproduce from 
the three Cathedral handbooks by Messrs, Bell & Sons, we 
give below the descriptive accounts from the books them- 
selves. 


THE West Front, جا‎ 


The visitor will naturally commence his investigation of 
the Cathedral with studying the view of the tower from the 
west; and here he should endeavour to picture to himself 
the appearance of the west front as it originally stood. It 
has, indeed, been questioned whether the northern limb of 
the western transept had ever been really completed. The 
prevailing opinion is that it was completed, and the 
weather-mould against the north wall of the tower is held 
by many to be almost conclusive evidence of the fact. From 
what we see remaining, it is clear that it was (if ever built) 
similar to the southern limb; and it was doubtless termi- 
nated in the same way by two massive octangular towers. 
Imagine, therefore, a west front, having to the left of the 
tower (as we look at it from the west) a limb corresponding 
to that on the right ; imagine also a line of roof, extending 
over both western transepts, situated in a line with the 
foot of the three lancet windows just below the clock; 
imagine also, further, a roof of similar pitch over the 
Galilee Porch,* and, instead of the present Decorated 
stage at the summit, a pyramidal spire of timber, leaded. 
“The front, with its tower thus terminated, with leaded 
spires also on the four terminal towers of the transept, and 
with the high roofs of the transept and western porch, 


SAA SE AS AA ete Se مم‎ T 
• But there is no indication that such a roof actually reached the 
tower. | 


| 


must have presented a tout ensemble of the most imposing 
and majestic character."* , 

When we examine the details of the architecture we can 
express nothing but the greatest admiration. The whole 
of the south wing of the front belongs to the last quarter 
of the twelfth century. The lowest stage of all (for there 
are six stages, divided by horizontal strings) is blank; the 
next three are late Norman. These have in the lowest 
stage in each of the two divisions an arcade of seven tall 
lancets ; in the next above are four broader arches, each 
containing two small lancets beneath ; in the upper oneisa 
large window, under a round arch of four receding orders, 
with a blank lancet on each side. In the north wing, it 
should be noted, the late Norman work was carried up one 
stage higher than on the south. The upper stages are 
Transitional in character, but they carry on the idea of the 
Norman design below. Here we see first-an arcade of 
four trefoiled lancets, of greater depth than those under. 
neath; while the uppermost stage has a large pointed 
window, with a lancet on each side, and above each lancet 
a quatrefoil in a circle. The arches of the window and 
lancets are highly enriched with carving. Below the 
parapet is a good corbel table. The fourth and sixth 
stages are further covered with admirable diaper panel- 
work, The octagonal towers at the end of the southern 
transept, of which that to the west is larger than the other, 
have three more stages, the central one having small, 


deeply sunk trefoiled lancets; the other two, large plain 
ones; the uppermost tier of lancets being open. A singular 
18 produced in the third stage from the top by the 
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ELY CATHEDRAL FROM THE WEST. 
From Bell's Cathedral Series. 


lancets being divided in the centre by the main shaft that 
rises from the ground at the angles of the tower. On the 
south and east these shafts are not perfect. 


THE GALILEE PORCH, Егу. 
The Galilee Porch is of excellent Early English work, 
with details of great beauty. Certainly nowhere in ۰ 
Ma ILLE ан И ВИН O ZT 


* Scott's Paper, read at (ће, Віззехіепагу Festival, 1873. 
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land, possibly nowhere in the world, is there to be seen so 
fine а porch. “ Perhaps the most gorgeous porch of this 
style in existence is the Galilee at the west end of El 


ELY CATHEDRAL : Doorway OY THE GALILEE, 
From Bell's Cathedral ۰ 
style must be seen to be duly appreciated ; it combines the 


most elegant general forms with the richest detail; a ver 


happy effect is produced by the double arcade on eac 
side, one in front of the other with detached shafts, not 


opposite but alternate.”* Each side, externally, is covered 
with lancet arcading in four tiers. In the upper tier the 
Jancets аге trefoiled, with dogtooth in the moulding ; in the 
next lower tier the lancets are cinquefoiled, with two sets 


of dogtooth. The lancets in the west face are all cinque- | 


foiled” and the three lower tiers here have trefoils in the 
spandrels. Nearly all are highly enriched with dogtooth ; 
while the mouldings of the west door have conventional 
foliage as well. The lancets here are deeper than on the 


sides of the porch, and were probably designed to hold | 
figures. Of the three large lancets in the west window the 


central one is slightly more lofty than the others. 

The interior of the porch is even more beautiful; the 
profusion of ornamentation on the inner doorway and the 
exceeding gracefulness of the double arcades in the sides 
are quit eunsurpassed. Both doorways are divided by a 
shaft, and both have open tracery of exceptional beauty 


above. | ۱ ۱ 
Bishop Eustace, to whom this porch 15 attributed, died 
іп 1215. It is not surprising to learn that many careful 


students of English architecture have found a difficulty in 
believing that work of such consummate grace and perfec- 
tion of detail can belong to so early a date. Many dated 
examples belonging to later years in the century, which 
seem to indicate a steady growth from the simplest pointed 
lancets to the elaborately cusped arches which were them- 
selves the prelude to the Geometric period, are adduced as 
evidence of the improbability of the Early English style 
having, so to say, grown suddenly to perfection at Ely. 
Numerous instances may, however, be found in other great 
minsters, where a similar difficulty has been encountered. 
The probable explanation is that the best artists and the 
most original designers belonged to the monastic or cathe- 
dral bodies. They maintained what would be described 
in modern language as schools of architects; and the very 
best talents and energies of such bodies would naturally 
be brought to bear upon any great work connected with 
their own church. We cannot suppose that a new concep- 
tion in architectural design sprang into existence simul- 


* From the additions to Rickman's “ Attempt to Discriminate the 


` Styles of Architecture in England," given іп the sth ed., 1848. The 


“ happy effect '' described is in the interior of the porch, 


taneously in several different centres. There must have 
been a beginning in some one place. The idea would 
spread in the neighbourhood and in buildings where the 
particular abbey or cathedral had property or influence, 
and would by degrees be carried to other religious houses, 
and so become generally adopted, and mark a distinct 
change in style. But this would take time. Sometimes 
we can trace how new methods were carried about. Those 
who were brougbt over from Normandy by the Norman 
kings of England to he abbots in English monasteries 
brought with them their characteristic style of building; 
and at the end of the twelfth century this had entirely 
superseded the old English style. One monastery passed 
on the new fashion to another, as Simeon, at Ely, came 
fresh from the great work being carried on at Winchester 
under his brother Walkelin. 

It is not claimed for Bishop Eustace that his work here 
is the earliest known specimen of the style finished in so 
perfect a form. At Lincoln the choir was erected in the 
time of Bishop Hugh, who died in 1200. Some features 
there have been pointed out that show that the style was 
a new departure, and that the architect was feeling his 
way. It is admitted that there is not to be found an earlier 
dated example of the finest Early English work than the 
choir at Lincoln. Second only to this the Galilee Porch at 
Ely may take rank. Other erections of very nearly the same 
date have admirable work, such as the Lady Chapel 
at Winchester and the east end of Chichester; but there 
is notbing in either of those examples to compare with the 


elaborate richness of detail at Ely. 


THE Остасом LANTERN AND S. TRANSEPT, ۰ 


Restored as a memorial to Dean Peacock, the octagon 
has been brought as nearly as possible to what Walsingham 
intended; for it is not quite certain that he entirely com- 
pleted his own design. The quadrangular turrets, for 
instance, at the corners of the lantern, were probably 
meant to be surmounted by pinnacles. These were in- 
cluded in Scott's original designs for the restoration, but 
have not been erected. Indeed, two of Bentham's views 
of the building represent pinnacles at the corners of both 
octagon and lantern, while one view has them to neither. 
It is certain also that there were slighter pinnacles designed 
for the middle of the longer sides of the octagon. These 
have now been built. The lantern has quite recovered its 
original beauty, after being sadly mutilated and altered at 


ELY CATHEDRAL: LANTERN AND SOUTH TRANSEPT. 
From Вей’ Cathedral Series, 


various times. During the discussions about the correc 
way of completing the lantern not a few persons maintained 
that the true termination of the whole was a lofty, light, 
open spire, and that if Walsingham never erected one, ће 
must, at least, have had one jn contemplation, The 
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examination of the interior construction leaves по doubt 


whatever that no such fléche was ever erected, and also that 
‘Walsingham intentionally completed the whole without 
‚making any preparation for the addition of such a feature, 
а preparation which he would beyond question have made 
had he thought a spire was necessary to the completion of 


the work. 


The octagon 15 not equilateral. The cardinal faces, being 
equal to the inner breadth of the nave and transepts, are 


the longer. In all the taces just below the open parapet 
are arcades of cinquefoiled arches, some of them pierced 
for windows. The cardinal faces have each six such 


arches, and the other faces only three. These shorter 
sides only have large windows, the others abutting directly 
upon the roofs. These large windows have exquisite 
tracery; they are all of four lights, with transoms, and are 
beneath arches unusually acute for the Decorated period. 
The windows in the lantern are new, Essex having 
-destroyed the original four-light windows and substituted 


poor ones of three lights each. 


The way in which the octagon and lantern combine in 
producing a perfectly harmonious composition is in great 


part due to two points of difference, points which very few 
observers detect. These are, firstly, that the lantern is a 
regular octagon, having all its sides equal, in this respect 
being unlike the stone octagon beneath it; and, secondly, 
that the eight faces of the lantern are not parallel to the 
eight faces of the octagon. The new windows of the 
lantern are similar to the large ones below, but are not 
mere copies of them. . The upper stage of the lantern, 
above the roof as seen from within, was once а bell- 
chamber ; its lights are not, and never have been, glazed. 
The whole of the lantern is of wood, covered with lead. 
Two flying buttresses rise from the corners of the nave 


and transept aisles to the corbel table of the clerestory 
range. There are also eight elegant flying buttresses, one 
to each of the angles of the lantern. These are part of the 


new work, the originals having long disappeared. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


"ГНЕ Hearts of Oak Benefit Society invite designs in 
| competition for their new offices to be erected in Euston 
Road, at a cost not exceeding £45,000. Premiums of £100, 
£75, and £50 will be awarded to the designs placed 
first, second, and third in order of merit, The archi- 
tect whose plans are carried out will be paid the 
usual 5 per cent. commission, the premium to merge in 
such commission. Designs have to be sent in by Novem- 
ber 15. Intending competitors have to send a deposit of 
£2 for the conditions and particulars, to be returned on 
receipt of a design. Mr. Sydney К. J. Smith, F.R.I.B.A,, 
has been appointed assessor for the society. 


CoMPETITIVE designs for a memorial to Her late Majesty 
Queen Victoria to be erected at Sheffield are invited by the 
Executive Committee appointed to see the work carried 
out. Three principal conditions are named in the invita- 
tion :— First, the design of the memorial and material pro- 
posed to be used must be suited to the site and climatic 
conditiors of the E second, the memorial must not 
occupy more space than is comprised within a circle of 
20 ft. diameter without any projections ; third, competi- 
tors must be prepared to сатгу out the erection of the 
memorial, including the execution of the statue, at a total 
cost of not exceeding £3,000. Premiums “of £100, £ 50, 
and £25 respectively will be awarded to the three, best of 
the unsuccessful competitors to be selected by the Execu- 
tive Committee, who will, if they think desirable, call in 
the advice of an expert." Moreover, the committee do not 
bind themselves to accept any design submitted, but in 
such event the premiums will be awarded in order of 
merit as the committee may determine. The date fixed 
for sending in designs is September 3oth. Here is a 
chance for those who were barred from giving us their 
ideas for the London Memorial. 


We understand that the condition of Mr. Alfred Water- 
house, R.A., who, as we stated last week, is suffering from 
a partial paralytic seizure, remains practically unchanged. 
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Tur Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society visited 
two residences in the neighbourhood of Leeds On the 
I5th inst., both designed by Mr. Butler Wilson, F.R.I.B.A. 
president of the society. The first was Wheatfield Lodge, 
Headingley, and the second, Castle Grove, Headingley. | 


Мк. E. A. Assey has finally accepted the commission to 
paint a Coronation picture. It came to him, according to 
the Scotsman, through Messrs. Agnew, who were in the first 
instance consulted on behalf of the King. It is a work 
involving larger expenditure of time and labour than any 
possible fee commercially considered will cover, It not 
only means reproduction of the scene in Westminster 
Abbey, but the painting of hundreds of portraits, for which 
special sittings will have to be given. The last work of 
this kind was done by Mr. Frith, who painted the wedding 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales. The canvas includes 
250 portraits, each one carefully studied and painted in. 


A PERMANENT Ruskin Museum is to be opened at Coniston, 
Lancashire, on the 31st inst., being the outcome of a 
Ruskin Exhibition held there last summer. It consists of 
a large, well-lighted room in connection with the Coniston 
Institute, and has been specially built and furnished for 
the purpose. The contents include numerous interesting 
and valuable articles contributed by Mr. and Mrs, Arthur 
Severn, of Brantwood, and by Mr. W. G. Collingwood, of 
Coniston ; and the work of getting together and arranging 
them is being carried out by the latter gentleman, to 
whose efforts the organisation of last year’s Ruskin 
Exhibition was mainly due. 


Іт is a regrettable fact that the Musée du Luxembourg 
cannot exhibit all the pictures in its possession, many fiue 
works being stored away in cellars. In the case of the 
foreign sections, however, M. Bénédite, the keeper of the 
museum, is, states the Morning Post, about to introduce a 
praiseworthy scheme. He proposes showing the works of 
the “ maitres étrangers ” in schools, changing them at short 
intervals, so that in the course of a year visitors from 
abroad will be able to see the paintings and sculpture of 
their own native artists. At the moment Belgian art is 
being displayed, Stevens, Villaert, Rops, and Jongkind 
representing the best art of Belgium. At the beginning of 
September these works will be displaced by canvases from 
the brushes of Whistler, Sargent, Brangwyn, Lund, 
Lorimer, Leighton, and others of the British school, which 
us be followed in turn by the Slav, German, and Italian 
schools. 


AT Plombiéres, in the Vosges, there was unveiled on 
Sunday last a memorial to the landscape painter Louis 
Francais, who was born there in 1814. He was one of the 
early companions of Meissonier and Corot. He excelled 
in his small pictures of Parisian riverside places, such as 
St. Cloud, Bougival, and Croissy. 


Ромек has been obtained from Parliament by the Dover 
Corporation to deal with the advertisement hoardings and 
sky-signs on the cliffs and elsewhere in the town. These 
powers are retrospective, and the corporation will order 
the removal of the cliff signs, which have been such an 
eyesore for some time. This will be good news for visitors 
and residents alike. 


In a case under the Compensation Act which came before 
him at Colne the other day, Judge Bompas held that the 
end wall of an existing house against which another house 
was being built was not part of the building in course of 
construction. It would, he said, only legally become part 
of the new house when that was completed. 


THE recommendations of the Select Committee on the 
accommodation in the House of Commons, involving as 
they do an expenditure of something like گر‎ 30,000, are, 1t 
is stated by the London correspondent of the. Manchester 
Guardian, regarded by the Chancellor of the Exchequer as 
too comprehensive to be carried out in their entirety during 
the present Recess. He is willing to sanction certain of the 
smaller items of expenditure suggested for the purpose of 
Sanitary improvements, and he would not object to those 
rearrangements connected with the dining-rooms ап 

smoking-rooms which can be effected without material 
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structural alteration. But as for the big scheme of enlarging 
the smoking-room accommodation on the terrace front by 
adding certain corridors to the rooms vacated in conse- 
quence of the removal of Ministers to apartments which 
formerly belonged to Sir Reginald Palgrave's residence, 
the right hon. gentleman cannot see his way to providing 
the necessary funds at present, and Members therefore will 
have to put up with the cramped condition of affairs for 
at least another Session. Similarly, there will be delay in 
enlarging the dining-room accommodation for ladies on 
the terrace front, and the tea-room accommodation for 
them on the level of the Ladies” Gallery. 


RECENTLY the Birmingham Archaeological Society made 
an excursion to Gloucester and district. After an inspec- 
tion of Gloucester Cathedral the party proceeded to 
Ashlewortb, where the church and the cross in the church- 
yard were first inspected, and then the court was 
examined. It is a structure of late 14th century or 
early 15th century date, originally having finely propor- 
tioned and lofty apartments enriched with open timber 
roofs, but is now cut up with modern floors and partitions. 
After examining the 15th century (or late 14th century) 
barn, the party drove on to the old vicarage, a delightful 
half-timbered house, in date about the end of the 15th 
century, having its porch, gables, and walls all of fine oak 
framings in excellent preservation. Hasfield Church was 
next visited, and then the Great House, another interest- 
ing example of medieval domestic work of varying date 
and detail. Deerhurst Church was the next place reached, 
and its most notable Saxon tower and other details were 
carefully examined. Then the Saxon Chapel, of Duke 
Ойда, of т В century date, was inspected. It is partly 
incorporated in a half-timbered farm-house not far distant 
from the church, and is an interesting relic of that pious 
and church-serving. duke. Altogether a most enjoyable 
day was spent. 


AT the last meeting of the Council of the Society of Arts 
the following were appointed to form the Applied Art 
Section Committee for the ensuing year :—Sir William 
Henry Preece, K.C.B., F.R.S. (chairman of the Council) ; 
Sir George Birdwood, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., LL.D., M.D. 
(chairman of the committee); Thomas Armstrong, С.В.; 
Prof. A. H. Church, M.A., F.R.S., Е.С.5. ; Caspar Purdon 
Clarke, C.LE.; Alan S. Cole; Sidney Colvin, M.A.; 
Walter Crane; Lewis Foreman Day; I. Hunter Donald- 
son; Major-General Sir John F. D. Donnelly, K.C.B.; 
Arthur Evans, F.R.S,; Sir John Evans, K.C.B., D.C.L., 
LL.D., F.R.S.; Hon. Sir Charles W. Fremantle, K.C.B. ; 
J. Starkie Gardner; William Gowland, F.S.A.; Arthur 
Lasenby Liberty; Sir Villiers Lister, K.C.M.G.; 
T. Buxton Morrish; J. Hungerford Pollen; Sir Edward 
J; Poynter, P.R.A,; Sir Walter $. Prideaux; Sir W. С. 

oberts-Austen, K.C.B., F.R.S.; Alexander Siemens; 
А. В. Skinner, B.A., F.S.A,; John Sparkes; В. Phené 
Spiers, F.S.A.; Hugh Stannus, F.R.I.B.A.; H. H. 
Statham, Е.К.1.В.А.; Joseph William Swan, M.A. 
F.R.S.; Carmichael Thomas: John I. Thornycroft, 
F.R.S.; Sir Thomas Wardle; Henry В. Wheatley, 
F.S.A. (secretary). | 


Tue Society of Landed Estate Agents has just been 
inaugurated. The principal objects are :—(1) To promote 
and protect the interests of the profession ; (2) to advise by 
mutual conference on all matters of practice relating to the 
management of landed estates ; (3) to disseminate informa- 
tion by means of publications, correspondence, etc.; (4) to 
watch legislatioa on matters affecting the interests of 
agriculture and land generally ; and (5) to provide a centre 
in London for members. Colonel Halifax Wyatt, for many 
years agent to the late Earl of Sefton, is the president pro 
tem.; and the secretary pro tem. is Mr. William Broomhall, 
16, Cockspur Street, Pall Mall, S.W. 


On the 15th Mr. William Yomings, senior member of the firm 
of Messrs. Yomings & Sons, statuary masons, Bear Street, 
Barnstaple, passed away in his Soth year. The venerable 
gentleman was born, and lived all his life, in the town 
in which his ancestors, for hundreds of years, had resided 
before him. His father was parish clerk for something 
like 59 years, and on his death the deceased succeeded 
him, occupying the post for the past 30 years. An ex- 
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cellent workman, and a very diligent one withal—Mr. 
Yomings—from being an humble banker mason succeeded 
in securing to himself, by fair hard work and application, 
one of the best businesses, as a statuary mason, in the 
north of Devon. Of late years he has led a practically 
retired life, the real business being carried on by his sons, 
There was probably no man more deservedly respected in 
Barnstaple, and the country side round, than William 
Yomings. | 

THE report, which has just been issued, of Sir W.Crookes, 
F.R.S., and Professor J. Dewar, F.R.S., analysts to the 
water examiner for the Metropolis, on the state of the 
water during July, shows that most of the samples 
analysed between the 6th and 15 of that month, 
including samples from the Lea as well as the Thames, 
contained an excessive number of microbes per cubic centi- 
metre. The analysts state, however, that after minute 
examination no microbes were discovered of a pathogenic 
character, which is somewhat reassuring after the previous 
statement. | 


In a preliminary report on the housing question in Fins- 
bury, called for by the Public Health Committee of that 
borough, Dr. G. Newman, the Medical Officer of Health, 
says :—A record is kept in the Public Health Department 
of every dwelling-house in the borough, and by means of 
regular inspections and investigations after infectious 
diseases, the record is being continually added to, and thus 
a “Ше history " of each house is obtained. In various 
portions of the borough, as all over Central London, there 
are houses constantly requiring sanitary supervision, and 
from time to time our attention is called to houses quite 
beyond repair, and which no reasonable alteration would 
make sanitary. In this event Part 11. of the Housing of 
the Working Classes Act, 1890, is applicable, and should 
be put into force. In this way such houses may be closed 
and demolished. 


Tug Rivers Committee of the Manchester Corporation on 
Monday last formulated a scheme based on the report of 
Mr. G. Fowler, chemist and superintendent of the Davy- 
hulme Sewage Works, to meet the complaints о the Mersey 
and Irwell Joint Rivers Pollution Committee regarding 
the pollution of the Ship Canal by the effluent from the 
sewage works. Mr. Fowler, in an exhaustive report, 
stated that he did not consider any further addition of 
chemicals to the sewage would have a satisfactory effect, 
nor that the tank space was inadequate. The difficulty of 
using oxidising agents was that the eftect would be ex- 
pended on substances themselves harmless. He suggested 
as the most practical way of solving the problem that new 
filters should be constructed as fast as possible. Instruc- 
tions, he said, had already been given for the making of 
13 acres on the east side. With 26 acres of storm beds 
and six acres of ordinary bacteria beds, about half the 
present dry weatber flow could be dealt with, and a con- 
siderable improvement made in the effluent. The Rivers 
Committee adopted the report, and directed that its 
recommendations should be carried out at once. 


Mr. HERBERT WELDON, public works contractor, of 
Birmingham, recently concluded a big drainage scheme at 
Woking, Surrey. The contract price for the work was 
£44,365, but before the scheme was finished the cost had 
run up to nearly £90,000. After concluding the contract 
Mr. Weldon made a claim of £10,000 against the Woking 
Urban Council for extra works performed in connection 
with the scheme, and the matter was referred to arbitra- 
tion before Messrs. Taylor, Sons & Santo Crimp, of Great 
George Street, Westminster, W., the engineers. There 
were several large items in the claim, chiefly for extra 
concrete work and excavation, stoneware, and cast-iron 
pipes, the cost of repairing a canal bank and of taking up 
and relaying sewers. The arbitration occupied eight days, 
and the proceedings stood adjourned over the Long 
Vacation, but at the meeting of the Woking Council on 
Friday last a letter was read from Mr. Weldon's counsel, 
suggesting a compromise for £2,275 18s. 9d., made up of 
£1,025 18s. 9д., which the arbitrator stated was due on 
certificates, and £1,250 which Mr. Weldon agreed to accept 
The Council accepted the 
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suggestion, and drew а cheque for the amount named. | 


was stated that the cost of the arbitration on both sides 


amounted to £192 a day. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
HEREFORD MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 


DESIGNS BY LANCHESTER, STEWART, AND RICKARDS; 
AND 
WILLS AND ANDERSON. 


TWO GOOD ENGINEERING BOOKS. 
Ву CHAS. E. GRITTON, A.M.I.C.E. 


TOWERS AND TANKS FOR ۷۷ ۸۶۶۶۰ ۰ 


{ШУ work dealing with the theory and practice of the 
design and construction of water towers and tanks, hy 
Mr. J. N. Hazlehurst (M.Amer.S.C.E., M. Louisiana E. 
Society) is an eminently practical one. The frontispiece is 
a striking view of the 120 feet by 20 feet stand-pipe at St. 
Augustine, Florida. The author points out ihe somewhat 
curiouscircumstance that in the huge mass of technical writ- 
ing there is no treatise dealing solely with the design and 
construction of metallic receptacles to retain a sufficient 
reserve supply of water, raised to a suitable height for use 
in conjunction with other features of a modern water- 
supply system, despite the fact that such tanks, water- 
towers, stand-pipes, or towers and tanks as they are 
variously termed according to their form, are increasing, 
and in fact are being generally specified in smaller water- 
plants, where natural elevations are missing and economy 
has to be studied. Owing to tbis fact and the consequent 
difficulty of obtaining reliable information upon such work, 
specifications for water-works construction too frequently 
contain but meagre and scanty instructions in this respect, 
indeed it has been well said that, “ The custom has been, 
to a greater extent than in any other engineering work of 
lke importance, to buy а stand-pipe much as a barrel of 
flour ; the contract or agreement would be for a certain 
height and width. The material and workmanship to be 
first-class in every respect." In supplying this want Mr. 
Hazlehurst has endeavoured to avoid “elaborate calcula- 
tions and deductions based upon problematical theories 
and conditions, and to present such facts as may have been 
verified, freed, as nearly as may be possible, from the tons 
of mathematical rubbish which Trautwine asserts 
frequently bury the simplest truths.” 

The first six chapters deal respectively with subjects 
under the headings -- Historical; Explanatory and Statis- 
tical; the Chemical and Physical Properties of Structural 
Metals ; Comparison of Structural Materials; Stability of 
Structure; Mechanical Principles; and Riveting. Chapters 
УП. and VIII. treat of Designing, and the remaining 
three are devoted to Foundations, Painting and Shop- 
practice and Erection. | | 

The section on Painting 1 find particularly interesting, 
and quote certain portions:—'* А lay-writer has defined the 
science of engineering as ‘common sense, directed by 
theory and practice, to works uf construction,’ and he 
might have added ‘ whose comparative permanency’ was 
a prime consideration.” “This last, as a desideratum, it 
seems, is frequently omitted by the engineer as well, and 
content with selecting materials and designing members, 
scant consideration is given to the necessity for eflectually 
preserving the works of his creation when once they have 
been completed and tested.” ‘ Engineers’ specifications 
for the protective coating for iron or steel too often exhibit 
a variability wbich permits almost anything in the nature 
of paiut to be applied as a preservative, provided it is not 
too expensive, dries quickly, covers the ordinary stains, and 
for a time looks well.” 

In regard to this last-named matter, Mr. Hazlehurst 
says: —“ In reply to a request for his opinion as to the 
best protective coating for steel, a well-known authority 
upon the manufacture and properties of structural steel 
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wrote, that ће koew no more about it than the average 
engineer. This is equivalent to saying that I know 
nothing, for there seems to be a radical difference of 
opinion on this question, and one engineer will claim that 
one kind of material is the very best thing that can pos. 
sibly be used, and the next man will claim that it is the 
very worst. It reminds me of an investigation made on 
the ‘ Best lubricant for a bicycle.’ The conclusions were 
published, and ran about as follows :—* r. Vaseline is the 
best lubricant; 2. Vaseline is no earthly good '!” For 
those who have tried “ carbonising coating " for the pre- 
servation of iron and steel the question is settled once for 
all, as it is quite impervious to moisture, and ensures the 
perfect protection of the metal for many years; it is tena- 
cious, non-corrosive, elastic, of easy application, of reason- 
able drying and great covering qualities, and of undoubted 
economy. 

The conservative tendency which bids the manufacturer 
and the engineer ‘‘ Be not the first by whom the new is 
tried," has doubtless its advantages; but we have suffered 
more from it over here than they have in progressive 
America. “Aud just so long as there is any cause or 
reason for specifications, just so long will the inspector be 
needed to see that the specifications are carried out.” 
This truism is frequently forgotten. 

The value of this book to English engineers would be 
increased by a plain statement of the fact, not generally 
known, that the United States gallon is only equivalent to 
four-fifths of the British imperial gallon. Yet the book 
contains an unusual amount of useful details, both drawa 
and described, and may be cordially commended to the 
notice of all interested in such matters. 


KINEMATICS OF MACHINERY. 


This brief treatise oa constrained motions of machine 
elements is by Mr. John H. Barr (M.S.M.M.E, 
M.Amer.S M.E., and Professor of Machine Design, 
Sibley College, Cornell University). It is the out- 
come of a smaller one produced by the author in 1894, 
aod has been prepared especially to bring together, in a 
condensed text-book, those principles and methods deemed 
most important in a general course on Kinematics. Its 
treatment of many topics has been abridged, particularly 
the portion relating to toothed gearing. On the other 
hand, the discussions of the applications of such important 
conceptions as instantaneous centres, velocity diagrams, 
etc., are fuller than in many of the shorter works on 
mechanism. 

The treatment of these subjects follows closely that by 
Professor Kennedy, in his admirable work on the Mechanics 
of Machinery. The articles on “ Acceleration Diagrams” 
and “Ерісусіс Trains" were written by Professor 
Kimball. The book contains eight chapters on Funda- 
mental Conceptions of Motion. The nature of a machine; 
general methods of transmitting motion in machines; pure 
rolling in direct-contact mechanism. Frictional gearing ; 
outlines of gear-teeth. Systems of tooth-gearing ; cams 
and other direct-contact mechanisms; linkwork ; wrapptng- 
connectors. Belts, ropes, and chains; and trains ot 
mechanisin.. Problems and exercises, a clear index, and 
more than 200 well-drawn and beautifully produced figures 
complete this excellent volume. 

The authors and the publishers alike (New York: Joo 
Wiley & Sons; London: Chapman & Hall, Limited), are 
to be congratulated upon the results of their Jabours 10 
producing these two books. 
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THE WIDENING ОЕ PICCADILLY. 


T scheme for the widening of Piccadilly is ia 
| abeyance, and now tbe opposition to the project 
will have opportunity for really coming to au under- 
Standing as to the actual nature of the proposals, and what 
they inevitably involve. To this end the exceedingly 
explicit statemeat made by Mr. Akers- Douglas, in replying 
to the deputation of members of Parliament and others 
which waited on him on Friday last, cannot fail to be of 
real service in clearing up some of the mystery which has 
attached to the scheme, and also in explanation of its 
main features, 
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Та his statement to the deputation Mr. Akers-Douglas 
pointed out that the present width of Piccadilly, including 
the pavements, between Walsingham House and Hyde 
Park Corner, varied from 68 ft. to тоо ft. If this proposal 
were carried out it would vary from тоо ft. to 170 ft. The 
width of the new footway would be from 20 ft. to 24 ft. 
The chief congestion which this scheme sought to relieve 
was at Hamilton Place, where the traffic going north and 
east and west separated. At this point the new street was 
widest. It would be between kerbs 140 ft., instead of 
58 ft. It was hoped that by an arrangement which the 
police saw their way to carry out the traffic could be 
divided. It was proposed that the traffic coming eastwards 
from Knightsbridge, Belgrave Square, and Grosvenor 
Place, and not going up Hamilton Place, and vice versa, 
should keep south of the refuges, where the width 
would be from 60 ft. to 70 ft. Thus it would not converge 
with the traffic coming from the west and wishing to go 
up Park Lane, for it would not reach the north side of the 
street until after Park Lane had been passed. He was 
advised that by this arrangement: the congestion would 
practically disappear. Further, the widening of the road 
would make it possible to separate the fast from the slow 
traffic, and so to reduce the block at Walsingham House. 
As to the cutting down of the trees, it was never intended 
to take away more than 15 trees, but, owing to the desire 
of the County Council to save as many trees as possible, 
“ап amended scheme had been prepared, under which only 
seven or eight trees would be cut down. There were 57 
trees in the whole length of Walsingham House to Hyde 
Park Corner; 42 of them would remain in their present 
position; seven would be transplanted; and seven or 
eight would be cut down. It was also intended to plant 
additional trees, so that there would be a complete 
row. 

As to the bottle-neck theory, Mr. Akers-Douglas said he 
could not accept it, as it implied only one outlet. Between 
Hamilton Place and Berkeley Street there were six outlets 
northwards. It was said that the widening would only 
create a greater block at each end. He was told just the 
same thing when he obtained power to widen Parliament 
Street —that the block at the Charing Cross end of White- 
hall would be greater than ever. Thecontrary had proved 
to be the case, because the wide street enabled a separa- 
tion of fast and slow traffic to be effected. Then it was 
suggested that the pavement on the south side of Picca- 
dilly should be removed, and that pedestrians should walk 
inside the park railings. There were two inherent difficul- 
ties in that proposal. In the first place, it would be a 
great danger in a broad thoroughfare if there were no 
refuge or sidewalk on one side of the street, and nothing 
between the traffic and the park railings. In the second 
place, the park was shut at sundown, and therefore no one 
could pass along the south side except in the day-time. 
The proposal would also mean cutting down all the trees 
on the pavement, the majority of which would be saved 
under the scheme. He had been asked to postpone 
this scheme until the extension of the Mall into 
Cockspur Street had been completed. But tbat 
extension would not give very much relief to this 
traffic. Only light trafic was allowed in the park, 
and that already went by Marlborough House and Con- 
stitution Hill. There was a proposal that a new street 
should be made from Hyde Park Corner to Bridgwater 
House, but he did not think tbat the public would willingly 
give up so large a strip of the park, and he could not see 
the advantage of such a roadway. Sir J. Wolfe Barry had 
suggested a sunken road and a tunnel. This would in- 
volve long open cuttings in the park, which would be un- 
sightly and would be much more costly. It was said that 
the present scheme would spoil the appearance of Picca- 
dilly. He could not see that. There would still be “ the 
shady side of Piccadilly,” only shadier; and the effect of 
the trees in the same line all the way down would be to 
give it the appearance of a magnificent boulevard. The 
question of locomotion in London was a most important 
one. The difficulty of managing the traffic increased each 
year. The local authorities were trying to obtain wider 
streets; great improvements were being made in the 
neighbourhood of this part of Piccadilly; the County 
Council were undertaking the widening of Knightsbridge ; 
and they were in negotiation for property between Sack- 
ville Street and Piccadilly Circus, 
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Tue County CounciL's PART IN THE MATTER. 


In the course of a lengthy letter addressed to the Times, 
Mr. William Davies, chairman of the Improvements Com- 
mittee, says :— 

* It should here be stated that for some time past the 
Council has been in communication with His Majesty’s 
Office of Woods and Forests, who are the freeholders of 
most of the property on the northern side of Piccadilly 
between Piccadilly Circus and Sackville Street, the object 
being to arrange for the widening of that portion of the 
thoroughfare at such time as the leases of the property 
expired. Up to the present time, however, the Council 
has not succeeded in coming to an arrangement with the 
Commissioners. Witb regard to the western portion of the 
thoroughfare—namely, that at Kensington—it may ђе 
mentioned that the Council obtained statutory power in 
1899 for the widening of Kensington High Street between 
Church Street and Cumberland Place. Much of the 
property needed for that improvement has been acquired, 
and the paving and other work will be put in hand at the 
earliest moment pussible. Moreover, the Council has 
obtained powers for tbe widening of St. George's Place, 
Kaightsbridge, between William Street and Wilton Place, 
and by arrangement with the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
who are the freeholders of nearly all the property needed 
for the improvement, the work will be put in hand next 
year when the leases in the property expire. Owing to 
insuperable legal difficulties, it has not been possible to 
carry out this improvement until now, although the 
Council obtained statutory powers some time back. 

“ From what has been stated, it will be evident that the 
widening of Piccadilly at the Green Park forms part of 
a complete scheme, and is by no means an isolated 
improvement. When the Council took the proposal into 
consideration last year it was impressed by the fact that 
Piccadilly was one of the main thoroughfares of London 
and must always remain so, and that the thoroughfare was 
frequently congested not by local but by general through 
traffic. The Council considered that this traffic must con- 
tinue to increase, aud that it was plain that the widening 
of the thoroughfare at по distant date was inevitable. It 
appeared that the road could be widened for a length 
approaching half a mile at a cost of only £30,000. The 


- Council therefore came to the conclusion that it would be 


fully justified in seizing the favourable opportunity for 
effecting a much-needed public improvement at compara- 
tively very little cost, and accordingly decided, on 
October gth, 1900, to agree to the suggestion made by the 
First Commissioner of His Majesty's Works, and to under- 
take the necessary paving and other works. It may be 
pointed out that if, instead of acquiring vacant land, the 
Council had to arrange for the setting back of the build- 
ings on the northern side of Piccadilly, the cost would not 
be less than 14 millions sterling, or, if the widening were 
carried out at the same rate per foot frontage as that of 
the widening of Фе Strand between the churches of St. 
Mary le-Strand and St. Clement Danes, now being under- 
taken by the Council, the cost would be about £2,350,000. 

«It has been most erroneously assumed by many that 
all trees affected by the improvement will be destroyed. 
The widening of the thoroughfare, as proposed by the 
Council, will affect 57 trees; of this number 42 will be 
preserved untouched in their present positions, the neces- 
sary space being left around them to secure their roots 
against damage. Of the 15 remaining trees, seven which 
are young will be transplanted into tree-pits in the new 
footway, thus leaving only eight trees which will not be 
preserved ; some of these eight trees are already dying, and 
would have to be cut down before long. From these facts 
it will be seen that, as only eight of the 57 trees affected 
by the improvement will be actually cut down, the Council 
has spared no effort to secure the preservation of as many 
trees as possible. Moreover, it should be pointed out that 
the Council has arranged to plant more than 20 new trees 
on the new footway near Hyde Park Corner, and it is 
believed that this will considerably improve the appear- 
ance of that part of the thoroughfare. All the trees will 
be maintained by His Majesty's Otice of Works." 


سس تم ne‏ 


Ат the London Bankruptcy Court last week a receiving 
order was made under a petition presented by Mr, Alfred 
Gilbert, R.A., of 16, Maida Vale, sculptor, 
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REGULATIONS FOR THE BUILDING OF 
HIGHER ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


HE Board of Education has issued the following 
rules as to the building of Higher Elementary 
Schools :— | i 
“1, Article 110 (6) of the Code limits the numbers of a 
Higher Elementary School to about 300. For such a 
school ten class-rooms will generally be required, since 
every class should have its own class-room. Of the ten 
class-rooms at least four should be suitable for a class of 
40 scholars. 2. (a) A class-room for 40 scholars should 
have an area of about 620 square feet; a class-room for 
30 scholars should have an area of about 480 square feet. 
(b) All class-rooms must be furnished with single desks; 
the desks should be two feet long, arranged in pairs with 
intervals of two inches and gangways of two feet. 3. Every 
Higher Elementary School should be provided with 
suitable laboratories. (a) The laboratory accommodation 
must be sufficient to provide at one time for the largest 
class in the school. (b) There should generally be one 
laboratory for chemistry and one for physics. (c) A 
laboratory should afford 30 square feet of floor space for 
each scholar; the minimum size will, therefore, ђе 600 
square feet, but it is, as a rule, desirable that the labora- 
tory should be somewhat larger. If, however, the labora- 
tory accommodates more than 25 scholars, a second teacher 
would be required. (4) Laboratories must be fitted with 
suitable tables, which must be well lighted ; they should 
be properly supplied with gas and water. 
laboratories, sinks, cupboards, and the necessary fume 
closets must be provided. (e) A small balance-room may 
be provided if desired. 4. (a) In addition to the class- 
rooms and laboratories, it is desirable that a Higher 
Elementary School should include at least one ]есёиге- 
room, which should be fitted with ( г) demonstration table 
furnished with a gas and water supply and a sink, and (2) 
a fume closet. А lecture-room should have an area of 
about 750 square feet. (b) A small preparation-room, 
fitted witb bench, sink, cupboard, and shelves, and proper 
supply of gas, should be provided in a convenient position 
for the lecture-room. 5. A drawing class-room for the 
more advanced drawing is desirable. It should provide 
30 square feet of floor space for each scholar; the best size 
will be a room with an area of 750 square feet. If suitably 
lighted the hall would answer for this purpose. 6. Other 
special rooms for cookery, laundry-work, and manual 
instruction should be provided in accordance with the 
Rules in Schedule УП. of the Code. 7. A Higher Elemen- 
tary School may be planned with a central hall, but no 
class (other than drawing) can be recognised in such a 
hall. Good dimensions for such a hall would be 50 feet 
by 25 feet. Asan alternative the hall might be adapted 
for use as a gymnasium when occasion requires. Such a 
gymnasium for a school of 300 children should have a floor 
space of 1,800 square feet. The gymnasium should not be 
adjacent to the laboratories.” 


— 


MORE “RECENT BUILDING IN 
MANCHESTER.” 


E are kept well informed as to the progress of 
architecture and building in Manchester by the 
Manchester Guardian's interesting architectural correspon. 
dent. Іп an article which appeared in our contemporary 
on the 20th inst., this correspondent writes : — 

«Though it would be an exaggeration to say that Man. 
chester is being rebuilt, an extraordinary amount of 
building is certainly going on—much of it of importance 
so far as size and cost go, much of it almost without 
any artistic value. In Winter's Buildings, on the east 
side of St, Ann's Churchyard, good use has been made 
by the architect of what is on the whole one of the best 
sites in the city for a building of the kind—shops (it is to 
be supposed) below and offices over them. Stone has 
been mainly used for the ground floor work, and buff terra. 
cotta with a little red brick filling ia the plain wall spaces 
above. On the west front the shops are treateá with a 
series of arches, one to each shop, so that the super- 
structure stands upon something apparently able to carry 
it. On the north the architect would seem to have been 
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о from carrying out the same idea, for here we 
ave the aching void, and the great weight carried on 
nothing obvious, to which we are only too well accustomed. 
Lofty as the building is, it is somewhat overborne by the 
Conservative Club. Probably rights of light somewhat 
limited the height. The architectural treatment is at 
once dignified and picturesque, and there is a play о 
architectural form and treatment which avoids monotony 
and indicates true artistic feeling. Though the terra- 
cotta is of a uniform colour the tone is pleasant, and the 
treatment is such as not to beget a desire for more relief 
in colour than is obtained by the introduction of red brick 
for the plain wall surfaces. Аз the shields over the piers 
on the west are of stone, it is a pity that, if not all some- 
what different in design, they were not at least alternated. 
The chimneys, which rise to a considerable height above 
the roof, give evidence of careful design. Their detail, 
however, is not nearly bold enough either for the building 
or for their own height from the ground. The windows 
in the roof are not equal in merit to most other parts of 
this really good design. In this situation the skyline is of 
specially great importance, but it does not scem to have 
received as much attention as it deserved. 

“Often, though not this year, there are to be seen in the 
Royal Academy excellent models of proposed buildings. 
By the use of such models, and at the cost at most of a 
few pounds, grievous blunders may be avoided which 
thousands of pounds would not wholly put right after- 
wards. Had such a model been made of the Whitworth 
Hall of the Owens College the upper part of the twin 
towers could hardly have been built as it 15. This building 
is so good in general design, and in fresh, vigorous, crisp, 
and ingenious detail, that regret for this blemish is ren- 
dered all the deeper. Up to the springing of the fine 
south window the towers promised well. Then it is as if 
another hand, directed by some unlucky genius, continued 
the work. The idea of the finial to this gable would pro- 
bably look better if employed in some other building. Had 
copper instead of lead been used for the covering of the 
spires the gain in effect would have been great to begin 
with ; and then copper looks better as years go on. The 
carving of the arms has in places been given bolder relief. 
The improvement is so great that the sculptor should be 
encouraged to continue it. 

“St. Mary's Hospital, now nearing completion, fulfils 
its earlier promise as to outline, detail, and colour. It 
exhibits very satisfactory terra-cotta colouring. The three 
or four dormer gables, south and east, are lumpy and 
awkward ; here, too, a model would have assisted the archi- 
tect to avoid this defect in a building which presents but 
few points for adverse criticism—and for some of these (for 
instance, the mean frontage to the canal) the architect 1s 
probably not responsible. Like those in most ancient 
buildings, the inscriptions and monograms are well de- 
signed, so as to say clearly what they have to say, and yet 
to be effective as decorations. Inthe Technical Institute 
and Free Library in the Stretford Road the name and 
title appear in like manner in raised terra-cotta letters 1n 
the south front gable, but they are so ineffectively arranged 
and are in such slight relief that they do not tell their 
story clearly, and also fall short as a decoration. And yet 
the architectural merit of this building is not low. The 
treatment of it on the acute-angled site is so well devised 
that what might be in some handsa serious drawback here 
appears as а substantial advantage. The different pur- 
poses of the different parts of the building, too, are well 
expressed, whilst the whole presents due unity and har- 
mony of design. There are some dormer gables of the 
same sort as at St. Mary’s Hospital, but here the propor- 
tion is good ; they do not seem too heavy or clumsy. This 
is a building of unrelieved red brick and terra-cotta—very 
red--and yet so handled as not to be offensively aggressive, 
words not too severe to be applied to the skeleton letters 
giving the names of firms and of their trades that dis- 
figure the fronts of so many buildings. Look, for instance, 
round Albert Square. What an outrage on architecture 
are all these great ranges of letters which are placed over 
windows, on cornices, anywhere. Nothing is safe from 
the advertising demon. 

“One reason why there is so much building of a kind that 
makes one sorry for lost opportunities is that an inferior de- 
sign usually looks much better on paper than in execution, 
whilst a design of real merit always looks- much better 18 
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execution than as foreshadowed on paper. Few indeed of 
those who choose designs or employ architects have the 
qualifications necessary to enable them to distinguish 
between one and the other. It not infrequently happens 
that the inferior design, if the colour is 1210 on thickly or 
the lines made bold and telling, is preferred, owing to the 
inexpertness of those who decide. 

< When we have our long-talked-of Chair of Architecture 
at the Owens College to instruct the public as well as 
architects we may do better all round. Not seldom the 
so-called architect provides little more than ‘ the connec- 
tion’ and the money for conducting a practice. ‘Ghosts’ 
are no more unknown in architecture than they are in 
literature, or painting, or sculpture ; and thus the character 
of the work of a firm, instead of expressing the mind of the 
nominal architect, is apt to show from time to time sudden 
and violent changes, according to the ‘ghost’ that may 
happen to be raised at the time, 

* Messrs. Goodall’s great place in King Street is on the 
whole an effective building, and is obviously the work of a 
man who Баз knowledge and power behind his pencil. 
There is, however, the defect of the aching void—the 
heavy building ‘standing upon nothing.” Nor can one 
help feeling that the special type of design here used is 
not the one most perfectly adapted to the special purpose, 
and that a severely plain building would have set off the 
furniture exhibited for sale better than this very pretty 
one. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES АТ 
THE ZAMBESI. 


R. CARL PETERS in a recent communication on an 

Egyptian figure found south of the Zambesi, said it 

had hieroglyphics round its waist which had not been 

deciphered yet, and that he thought the figure was about 

5,000 years old and a representation of the goddess 
sis. 

Не now corrects this statement in a letter to the Times 
in which he says :—“ Permit me to state that in this 
opinion I have been mistaken. I have had the figure ex- 
amined by Dr. Flinders Petrie, who gives the following 
explanation, which, with his permission, I beg to publish : 
—' Ushabté figure, probably of a courtier of Tahutmes 111, 
Upper part of an Ushabté figure of pottery impressed in a 
mould. Оп the head is an elaborate wig, in each hand а 
scourge instead of a hoe. On the chest is the cartouche of 
Tahutmes ПТ. (about 1450 вс.). Three lines of inscrip- 
tion remain below, so much effaced that only the title 
Osiris can be seen; but there is no trace of a cartouche 
with it. The wig and the scourges in the hands point to 
this being a figure of the king himself; but his name 
cannot be traced in the lower inscription. As to the 
source, the figure is certainly genuinely ancient, and by its 
smell it has been buried in moist earth (not in an Egyptian 
tomb), and has not been kept long by an Arab. АП this 
agrees with the account of its finding.—W. М. 7.9 
PETRIE.” 

The statuette, then, continues Dr. Carl Peters, is one of 
the funeral figures, and has not been buried in a tomb of 
Egypt, but in a tomb of the wet Zambesi soil. It has not 
been kept long by an Arab, therefore has apparently not 
been brought down to South Africa for trading purposes. 
Tahutmes or Thutmosis III. belongs to the 18th dynasty, 
and is nephew of Queen Hatsepu, who sent that much 
spoken of expedition to the country Punt, or Phoun. The 
epoch of the 18th dynasty was the most glorious of 
Egyptian history, and Thutmosis himself carried the 

gyptian arms over anterior Asia and built his celebrated 
palace at Karnak. I find Professor Petrie’s explanation 
adds more weight tothe conclusion I have drawn from such 
a find south of the Zambesi than my own original opinion. 
That a statuette of Thotmes ПІ. himself, or one of his 
courtiers, should be found in South Africa is indeed very 
remarkable, and may well lead the attention of scholars to 
the re-opening of the Punc question. I hope that an 
archeological society may take an interest in this question, 
and send out a proper expedition to North-east Mashona- 
land for further researches. A scholar should be sent there 
who a experienced in archzological excavations. 
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SOME EXHIBITS AT ТНЕ IRONMONGERY 
AND HARDWARE TRADES EXHIBITION. 


ТЕ second annual Ironmongery and Hardware Trades 

Exhibition which has been opened at the Agricultural 
Hall during the past week, although strictly confined to 
the trade so far as admission to it was concerned, con- 
tained a number of features of more or less interest to 
architects. l 

A very attractiv2 stand was that of the Bath Cabinet 
Makers’ Company, Limited, Bath, on which were а 
pleasingly arranged variety of wood mantels and over- 
nıantels, including some examples of the designs exhibited 
at the Paris Exhibition of last year, when the firm were 
awarded a gold medal. Some of the designs show an 
excellent appreciation of simple lines and quiet treatment, 
whilst the excellence of material and workmanship ۵ 
trustworthy evideac? of the high quality of production. 
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А MANTELPIECE BY THE BATH CABINET MAKER’, LTD. 


We illustrate one of the mantels exhibited, designed by 
Mr. C. A. Richter. One or two excellently designed 
mantels were by Mr. David Kennedy, A.R.I.B.A., and 
Мг. С. М. Ellwood. The pottery ware exhibited in con- 
nection with the mantels was from Messrs. Doulton’s, and 
the art metalwork was by Messrs. Hodman & Spittle, of 
Birmingham. Mr. Cecil Clayden is the London repre- 
sentative of the Bath Cabinet Makers, whose London 
showroom are at 54, Berners Street, Oxford Street, W. 

Another very interesting show was that of the Pilkington 
Tile and Pottery Company, Limited, London and Man- 
chester. The tiles here displayed were purely for “ the 
trade,” but the result showed admirably how a little really 
well-directed artistic effort can make even the purely com- 
mercial product satisfactory both in colour and design. 
The application of tiles for fire-places and other purposes 
was excellently shown. Mintons, Limited, of Stoke-on- 
Trent, also made a good show of their well-known tiles. 

Messrs. Gent & Co., of Leicester, had a really fine show 
of their electric bells, indicators, telephones, electric light 
fittings and accessories, dynamos, and all kinds of 
electrical apparatus. A specially interesting exhibit was 
their water-level indicator, an arrangement whereby the 
engineer or superintendent may be able to tell, without 
leaving his office, the exact quantity of water in a reservoir ; 
and, if necessary, weekly or daily diagrams can be auto- 
matically drawn, showing the exact depth at any moment 
during the day or week. The electric tell-tales also formed 
an interesting feature. 

The Welsbach Incandescent Gas Light Company, 
Limited, had a large and attractive display of the many 
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and varied applications of their well-known system of 
lighting. Messrs. حر‎ Kaye & Sons had also а good 
show of their well-known lever locks and door fittings and 


furniture. Messrs. Peters, Bartsch & Co. exhibited their 


" Carbolineum " patent wood preservative in the form of 
samples of wood which had been impregnated with the 
preservative, and bad proved its value as such by actual 
experiment. At. the same stand we noted the portable 
stoves burning Carbotron, and in connection with which 
no chimney or flue are required, there being no fumes or 
smell given off, and no dust. Patent “ Syphon ” stoves, for 
gas or oil, and requiring no flue,were exhibited by Messrs. 
S. Clark & Co., of Islington. Laundry machinery was shown 
by Messrs. W. Summerscales & Sons, Limited of Keighley ; 
and a quantity of expanded metal goods were exhibited by 
the New Expanded Metal Company, Limited. Mr. W. 
Gooding showed his now well-known and extensively 
adopted interchangeable rubber stair-treads, which we have 
several times commended to the notice of our readers. 

The West of Scotland Furnishing Company, Limited, 
Beith, exhibited a number of wood mantelpieces, which 
made up an interesting and attractive exhibit. 


TRADE NOTES. 


НЕ Malvern District Council have just accepted the 
tender of Messrs. John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock 
Works, Derby, for a large clock with four dials to be 
erected on the “ Morris Tank," and the same firm are 
also making a large clock with four dials for the Salford 
Cemetery. | 


THE heating of the new Primitive Methodist Chapel, 
Holland Street, Hull, is to be by Spencer's patent 
« Ventilo” heating and ventilating radiators, the patentee 
and sole maker of which is Mr. W. F. Spencer, Cross 
Bank Works, Oldham, and 145, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. | { 


ThE interesting village church of Cranoe, near Market 
Harborough, wbich a short time ago was thoroughly 
restored and renovated, has had a useful addition made to 
it in the sbape of a new clock which strikes the hours and 
sbows the time upon one large external dia). The clock 
has been supplied and fixed by Messrs. ۷۷۰ Potts & Sons, 
of Leeds, who made the one at the adjoining church of 
Dingley for Lord Downe. ` Messrs. Potts have just com- 
pleted a new illuminated clock with three external dials at 
The Park, Darlington, county Durham, and are also 
fixing one at Annan Town Hall, Scotland. | | 
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JOTTINGS. | 


NEW floral hall, in connection with Brighton market, 

erected at a cost of گر‎ 10,000, маз opened by the Mayor 

on the 20th inst. Brighton first received the charter for a 
market as far back as 1313. 


Тнк contract for the rebuilding of the Oxford Wing of 
Welbeck Abbey, destroyed by fire in October last, has 
teen secured by Messrs, Trollope & Co., London. The 
contract is expected to be completed in two years, and 
250 men will be employed on the works. 


Tug stock of water in the Manchester reservoirs was less 
at the end of last week than it has been at any during the 
summer, and is equal to a full supply for forty-two days. 
It is not expected, therefore, that the restriction upon the 
consumption will be removed for at least another 
fortnight. 


Mr. W. О. ORCHARDSON, R.A., has been commissioned to 
paint the portrait of Sir John Leng, M.P., for the Art 
Gallery in Dundee. It is intended as a memorial of Sir 
John's public services to the city, which he has repre- 
sented in Parliament since 1889. Last month he attained 
the completion of his jubilee year as editor and managing 
proprictor of the Dundee Advertiser, 
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Tue Tower Bridge is being painted, much to the interest 
of the passing public. It is estimated that 254 tons of 
colour will be used together with some 300 gallons o 
varnish. If 80 men are kept employed the work will t ake 
about six months to finish. There is to be no interruption 
of traffic over the bridge or in the raising of the bascules. 


SIR BENJAMIN Baker writes to the Times with reference to 
the frequent statement that Bow Church steeple had been 
thrown 1 ft. 9 in. out of the perpendicular by the con- 
struction of the Central London Railway. No such set- 
tlement, he says, ever has occurred or ever can occur with 
the cast-iron tube and shield construction carried out with 
the usual precautions. Bow Church steeple is 1 ít. g in. 
out of the perpendicular because Wren ventured to build 
a tower over 200 ft. high on no better foundation than an 
old Roman paved road. 


Last week the Sunderland Town Council adopted the 
recommendation of the Watch Committee for the con- 
struction of new police buildings and fire brigade. The 
site of the proposed buildings is in High Street West. 
Already the Corporation have acquired some of the land, 
and premises which will have to be demolished, at a cost 
of £1,350, and the land still to be bought will cost £4,113. 
The new police station is estimated to cost £20,224 ; the 
fire brigade station, £7,822 125. 104.; heating and 
ventilating, £2,000; lighting, £1,000; and furnishing, 
£4,000. 


Tue Board of Trade have recently confirmed the followiog 
Light Railway Orders:—1. Wales and Laughton Light 
Railway Order, 1901, authorising the construction of a light 
railway in the West Riding of the county of York between 
Wales and Laughton-en-le-Morthen. Wales is a small 
town about seven miles from Worksop. 2. Bridlington 
and North Frodingham Light Railway (Extension of 
Time) Order, 1901, amending the Bridlington and North 
Frodingham Light Railway Order, 1898. 3. Lizard Light 
Railway (Extension of Time) Order, 1901, amending the 
Lizard Light Railway Order, 1898. 4. Tickhill Light 
Railway Order, ıgor, authorising the construction of a 
light railway in the West Riding of the county of York, 
and in the counties of Nottingham and Lincoln, from 
Tickhill to Haxey. 


At the annual meeting of the Yorkshire Branch of the 
Sanitary Inspectors’ Association, held on the 17th inst. at 
Keighley, Mr. J. Lindley (Batley), hon. secretary, reported 
that the Council favoured the re-election of Mr. Anderson 
to the vice-chair of the Central Council. The annual 
report was a favourable one, and stated that the adhesion 
of Sheffield had raised the membership to 100, with five 
associates—increase 21. The new Council was reported to 
have been chosen as under:—Chairman, Mr. C. W 
Evington (Hull); hon. secretary, Mr. Lindley; Council, 
Messrs. W. Nicholson (Sheffield), D. Travis ( Halifax), 
W. Wilkinson (Altofts), G. Anderson (Middlesbrough), 
Darley (Leeds), W. Kemp (Hatrogate), and J. Atkinson 
(York). It was decided to support the chairman, vice- 
chairman, and secretary as representatives on the central 
body. 


“ THe Visitors’ Guide to Glasgow and the Exhibition " 
(price 3d. post free 444.), a very handy publication 

eissued by Mr. John M'Murtrie, Bothwell Street, Glasgow, 
is now in its third edition. It consists of 112 pages, and 15 
freely illustrated. It is, of course, replete with all infor- 
mation necessary for the visitors in going from point to 
point, hints being given as to the best method of seeing 
the Exhibition, a process greatly facilitated by means of a 
ground plan of the big show. 


- 


Ат the Guildhall, Westminster, on the ıgth inst., the 
High Bailiff and a special jury had before them the case 
of Mrs. Coutourier v. the London County Council, which 
was a claim for compensation for the compulsory acquisi- 
tion of 14, Holywell Street. A good deal of conflicting 
evidence was given as to the value of the property. The 
3и ultimately awarded £ 1,413, the claim having been for 
2,915. ۱ 
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FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.—No. 101. 
THE DESIGN OF THE LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL 


BY SIR THOMAS DREW, К.Н.А. 
A CATHEDRAL of the 20th century (and early in it) for 


Liverpool. That is a problem in evolution which I 
take it should be т the abstract the main consideration, 
and not a personal question. Yet 1 feel unfitted by senti- 
ment and personal feeling to think out the abstract one of 


justice to the pation, the Church, and the architecture of 


the century as more hard-headed correspondents can. 

-Emphatically I agree with Mr. Aston Webb. The 
primary use of a competition is to find the man, nota 
design—a man of ideas, experience, and capacity in 
formulating a project. 16 is often a misfortune to 
architecture that a realised building is a too literal 
rendering of the exercise in which such capacity is 
evidenced. 

My uppermost feeling is that here is an architect, Mr. 
Emerson, of capacity, in the prime of life and his powers, 
and who showed most feeling in the competition of fifteen 
years ago for a living and progressive architecture of the 
church in that day. I should be more interested to see 
Mr. Emerson's evolution of the cathedral under very 
different circumstances and efflux of time than that of any 
other competitors who hold their lives and powers of 


design still. 


But as to the prescription of right which would outlast 
fifteen years in every case of an architect, can we lay 
down that abstract proposition? Can any of us passing 
middle age, going 100 a competition to-day, affirm that 
we could present, if alive in fifteen years hence, the powers 
and capacity to design the cathedral of that time, and 
appreciate the evolution of mind of the Anglican Church 
wbich so progressively moves? Now, can we? 


BY ERNEST GEORGE. 

I fail to see how, in fairness, the proposed building 
could be competed for a second time. 

Mr. Ewan Christian, the assessor, gave his judgment in 
favour of a strikingly interesting, able and practical design, 
and the postponement of its carrying out has been a dis- 
appointment to many besides the selected architect. 

The fact that larger space and larger funds are now 
available will not militate against Mr. Emerson when 
revising and developing his scheme. 


| BY Е. L. LUTYENS. 

Г should say, first, that with the concurrence of the 
selected architect a new and open competition might be 
instituted (they must have considerable experience as to 
their value). Secondly, the architect adjudicated winner 
15 years ago should certainly be consulted out of fairness 
to the foregoing committee and to the architect himself. 
If the Liverpool Cathedral Building Committee are dis- 
satished with their, or their predecessors’, award of 15 
years ago, they must have some reasons for it. These 


reasons they should fairly and fearlessly state—first to 


the architect awarded, and only in the case of his being 
unable to meet their reasons or comply with their wishes 
should they displace him from his fairly won position, or 
after giving him due recompense. This is, of course, pro- 
viding they might be at liberty to take such steps as they 
thought best in the interests they exist to serve. 


BY ED. SALOMONS. 


Г am certainly of opinion that Mr. Emerson should be 
entrusted with the work of carrying out the designs for the 
new cathedral. If there is any doubt of his ability to do 
such an important building then there certainly ought to 
be another competition, as the public should not suffer for 
any punctilio of professional etiquette. But there cannot 
be any question on this point. | 
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Furthermore, Mr. Emerson entered into the competition 
for one purpose only, and that was the hope of carrying 
out the building. I do not know if there were ‘any prizes 
offered, but if there were it would not have been for this 
that he undertook the great labour of preparing drawings ? 
Therefore, he should in any case be paid the full value of 
these, supposing there was a new competition; and they 
would become the property of the committee. 


BY PROF.T. ROGER SMITH. 


You have placed before your Friends in Council a 
problem, the proper consideration of which 13 interfered 
with by several side issues, such as the following :—The 
competition took place а long time ago. The formality of 
an award, itis understood, was not made. There is a new 
site, and a different bishop. Granted all this, the facts 
remain,—that what 15 in question 15 the proposed cathedral 
for the same city ; that a competition among architects of 
distinction did take place; that the result would have 
been an award in Mr. Emerson's favour had that formality 
ever taken place; and that these three architects, men of 
position and distinction, did engage witb very great energy 
and thoroughness in a competition, the result of which was 
to be the appointment of one of them as architect to the 
cathedral at Liverpool. These are the broad facts of the 
case. | | | 
The cathedral is now to be built. The architect who 
was actually successful in the competition (whatever 
formality may have been omitted) is alive, aud has 
attained the high position of President of our Institute. 
How then in the name of fairness and honour can we talk 
as if there were no obligation resting upon the promoters of 
the undertaking to employ Mr. Emerson? How can 
architects—the last persons one would have thought 
willing to permit their profession to be treated with un- 
fairness—maintain that the conditions are now such that 
the field is in fairness open for a new competition ? 

So much for my view of the justice of the case. A word 
as to what is expedient. The Committee have fortunately 
to deal with an architect who has proved himself compe- 
tent to design and erect a large building with success. 
The number of men who are competent to do this 15 small. 
The number of men who have proved themselves to be 
competent to do it is far smaller still. Liverpool has an 
architect whom she can trust ; let her beware of going 
further and faring worse. 

Again, the style of Mr. Emerson's design, which was a 
modified Renaissance, is the style in which the cathedral 
of the 20th Century ought to be built, especially in the city 
where St. George's Hall strikes a key-note which cannot 
be ignored. I well remember when admiring the beautiful 
Gothic competitive design of Mr. Brooke, which he kindly 
showed me, a latent feeling that in any other city in the 
kingdom than classic Liverpool would vaults and pinnacles 
and pointed arches and windows be more at home, so to 
speak. I sincerely hope, that if the building is now to 
go on, it may be built by Mr. Emerson, and substantiall y 
on the lines of his competitive design; for I am confident 
that no other course will be equally fair or honourable, or 
equally give promise of a result worthy of the second city 
in the kingdom. 


Y Pont 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 


the recent issues of Messrs. George Bell and Sons, 
Cathedral Series, which we reviewed last week. 


THE CENTRAL Tower, BRISTOL. 


The central tower was rebuilt, according to Britton, in 
the abbacy of Walter Newbury, and from the grant of a 
lease of a quarry at Dundry from the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells in 1466 it may have been done soon after that date. 
The tower of the original church was probably built after 
the manner of the grand central tower at Tewkesbury. 

At Bristol the rebuilding of the tower does not, as at 
Gloucester, seem to have involved much reconstruction of 
the upper part of the tower piers. The piers had been 
reduced in bulk or remodelled by an architect some years 
before—possibly Knowle himself —and upon these reduced 
or remodelled piers Newbury set himself to build a new 


|| E give some further extracts and illustrations from 
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tower. Gloucester Cathedral tower had just lately been 
built under Abbot Seabrook 1450-1457, and the same work- 
men may have worked upon it, but the two towers will 
not bear comparison. 

One explanation of the word ruinosa may be hazarded 
here. It is possible that some defect or slight settlement 
in the tower. piers, which are cased work filled with rubble, 
may have been the reason why the tower was, in the early 
fourteenth century, taken down, perhaps to the level of the 
then existing roof. This would have made it easy work 
for the remodelling of the tower piers, the bulk of the 
weight above being gone, though the reckless medizval 
builders would not have shrunk from remodelling the piers 
with the tower still in its place. Mr. Robert Hall Warren 
pointed out to the writer that in the will of Henry Calf, 
Burgess of Bristol, dated May 266, 1394, money was left 
to the Abbot and Convent of St. Augustine, of Bristol, 
‘‘ for the work of the Campanile.’ This, of course, cannot be 
taken to mean for a tower then building, as the style 
settles that question once for all, and, therefore, can only 
refer to a contemplated work. The reference certainly 
bears out the early date proposed by Britton and endorsed 
by Mr. Street. 

The chief feature in the tower is the arrangement of the 
windows, five on each face. In this way the slight differ- 
ence in the measurements of the tower, which is in reality 
an oblong and not a perfect square, is rendered practically 
imperceptible. 


THE Nave AND NORTH AISLE, BRISTOL. 


The existing nave then was begun as Abbot Newland 
had already begun it—one bay longer than the original 
nave of Fitzharding’s church, and of the same width as 
the fourteenth century choir. 


BRISTOL CATHEDRAL: THE CENTRAL TOWER AND SOUTH TRANSEPT. 
From Bell's Cathedral Series. 


It is 120 ft. long and 69 ft. wide, including the aisles, 
and is бо ft. in height—z.e., about 2 ft. higher than the 
choir. The main piers are of Corsham stone, with small 
shafts of blue lias, which gives some slight relief to the 
eye. From the bases to the capitals the columns measure 
25 ft. There is great variety in the designs for the 
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BRISTOL CATHEDRAL: Tue NAVE AND NORTH AISLE. 
From Bell's Cathedral Series. 


capitals, and а feature is borrowed from the choir—viz., 
that some of the mouldings of the piers are carried up and 
form a portion of the archivolt. 

The building is vaulted throughout its length of 300 ft., 
but the vaulting of the nave is less interesting in character 
than the work in the choir and transepts.  . 

In the aisles are shallow recesses, which recall very 
faintly the dignified stellate work of Abbot Knowle. They 
seem to have no raison d’etre here at all. One certainly 
has a marble effigy of Dean Elliott, who is said to have 
been responsible for the insertion of the recesses, but the 
thing is quite meaningless, and the effect of the iron 
railing round the effigy when used as а hatstand 15 
ludicrous in the extreme, and the white marble is an eye- 
sore. The gas brackets on the walls also break up the 
wall space in an irritating way. 

The nave is best seen from the floor space between the 
two western towers, and preferably from the north side. 
The view from the eastern end of the church is distinctly 
less striking, the western end being comparatively dark 
more especially in the afternoon. 

The stone benching round the nave is of a very uncom- 
fortable height, and seems to have been made of the same 
height as that in the south choir aisle, beneath which the 
original floor has been lowered some 8 or 9 11. 

In the aisles it will be noticed how very much less 
ornate is the so-called “carpentry work in stone ” orig 
nated by Abbot Knowle. There are ۵ 5 and no 
carved heads to break up the straight lines of the transoms. 
By standing about half-way down the south aisle one can 
note easily the differences here mentioned. 


Тнк Зоџтн біре, MALMESBURY ABBEY. 


To the east of the porch there are five bays, divided along 
the south aisle wall by flat pilasters; in the first two ۴ 
round-headed windows with nserted Perpendicular tracery; 
and beneath them an arcading of intersecting arches rising 
from square capitals; the next two bays contain شی‎ 
decorated windows deeply splayed. То make room 101 
these, since their sills are much nearer to the ground than 
those of the windows whose place they took, the arcadıng 
was cut away and a plain wall built. The fifth bay n 
similar to the first and second, and here the ٤۶ 
arcading remains. The windows of the clerestory Е 
decorated tracery, and all save the eastern-most оре, b 
three lights ; this last is narrower and has only two lig 9 
The parapets that run along the top of the walls o 
aisles and clerestory are similar to the one that runs nn 
the walls of the porch. A very fine series of 2. 
buttresses was added to support the thrust of the sto 
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MALMESBURY ABBEY: THE SOUTH SIDE FROM THE Ровён Roor. 
From Bell’s Cathedral Series. 


vault when the clerestory was remodelled and’ the nave 
vaulted with the existing roof in the fourteenth century 
(see illustration). 


Tue West END AND Ровсн, BRADFORD-oN-Avon, 
: SAXON CHURCH. 


This, one of the most interesting of all architectural 
relics in England, is described with Bath and Malmesbury 
Abbey—one of Messrs. Bell's handbooks. It appears that 
this vastly interesting building had been practically for- 
gotten about the year 1856, from the following account :— 

In course of time other buildings rose round it, and 
it was completely forgotten; no one dreamed of its being 
the Church of St. Laurence. In 1856, however, the Rev. 
W. B. Jones, vicar of Bradford, was asked to read a paper 
at the meeting of the Wilts Archeological Society, which 
had been arranged for the following year, on the antiquities 
of Bradford; and here it may be incidentally mentioned 
that even apart from this little church there is much of 
antiquarian interest in the town, among other things the 
chapel on the bridge over the Avon. Мг. Jones climbed 
to the top of a hill on the north side of the town, on which 
stood the ruins of St. Mary's Chapel, in order to survey 
the remains at that place; and then, as he looked down 
on the town which lay outspread below him, his eye caught 
sight of three ridges of roof slightly higher than the 
surrounding buildings which seemed to him to indicate the 
outline of nave, chancel, and porch of some old church. 
He brought his conjectures to the notice of the meeting, 
but his idea that these buildings were the remains of some 
forgotten church did not meet with much favour from 
those present. Professor F reeman, Sir Gilbert Scott, and 
Мг. Petit were convinced that the building was of great 
age, but the general opinion was that the masonry was far 
too good for the end of the seventh century. The walls 
are fine jointed; and as it was then a generally accepted 
article of belief that no fine-jointed masonry of carlier date 
than the twelfth century was to be found, it was assumed 
that this building could not have an earlier date. This 
view was combated in an article in the Saturday Review for 
October 19th, 1872 (probably written by Professor E. А. 
Freeman). In it the writer said that Beda's account of 
the rough stone-work of northern churches of early date did 
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not necessarily imply that finer work might not be found 
in the south, especially at a spot where the common 
building-stone was the Bath oolite, so easily worked to 
smooth faces. From this time forward the opinion that 
this building was St. Ealdhelm's work gradually gained 
ground. | 

In 1872 the chancel was purchased, and after some 
difficulty with the Charity Commissioners, who insisted on 
the preservation of the interests of the Endowed School, 
the rest of the building was handed over by the trustees of 
the charity to the purchasers of the chancel in exchange 
for the old Church House, built, as Leland informs us, in 
the fifteenth century. 

The restoration of the building then commenced, and it 
Dow stands with an open space round it, all the other 
buildings that once blocked it in having been cleared away. 
In removing sundry chimney-stacks and digging up the 
floor many of the original stones were discovered, and these 
were put back into their former places. 

The church, as it now stands, consists of a nave 2 5ft.2in. 
by 13 ft. 2 in., a north porch той. 5 in. by 9 ft. 11 in., and 
a chancel 13 ft. 2 in. by 10 ft. Two features are very 
noticeable: first, the great height in proportion to the 
width and length of the building ; and secondly, the small 
size and number of thewindows. The side walls of the nave 
are 25 ft. 5 in. in height, those of the chancel 18 ft. 4in, 
and those of the porch 15 ft. Gin. There are only three 
narrow windows in the building—one in the nave, another 
in the chancel (both on the south side), and a third on the 
west side of the porch. Great height in proportion to 
length seems to have been a usual feature in so-called 
Saxon churches. We meet with it at Deerhurst, at Ware- 
ham, and at Escomb, in the county of Durham ;* and it is 
possible that these buildings may have been divided into 
two stories. On the north wall of St. Laurence's are some 
marks of effaced brackets or rafter holes oa a level with 
the top of the chancel arch; these, hcw ver, may have 
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Вларғовр-оя-Ауоч CHURCH: TBE West END AND NORTH Гогсн. 
Frum Bell's Cathedral Series. 


been inserted at the time when the building was arranged 
stic purposes. : | 

ди راو‎ Church is (ће earliest complete church 

of which we have documentary evidence, fixing 115 date 

within the limits of a few years. Owing to its peculiar 

history, the building, as we see it now, differs little in form 

and dimensions from what it was when first erected. 


• ly drawings uf churches often represent these as short and 
high. Ii was ne thought that these were mere conventional repre- 
sentations, but in all probability they indicated pretty accurately the 
proportions that formerly prevailed. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


[ any good thing come out of Government proposals 
‚concerning architecture ? Apparently not. 
possible protest has been made against leaving the erection 
of the late Mr. Brydon's new Government Offices to the 
care of the Office of Works, but so far one hears of no 
move being made to call in an architect of repute to under- 
take the work. The whole thing seems to have settled 
down to the low level of 1 
Wemyss ‘urges with much force that the First Com- 
missioner of Works is not necessarily an architectural 
authority, however great а success ће máy have been in 
party politics. It certainly is not the thing that vitally im- 
portant questions affecting the architectural improvement 
of London should be judged and determined by party 
politicians, and, as often as not, on party lines. And the pre- 
sent contretemps really makes one inclined to accept Earl 
Wemyss's suggestion of a permanent Royal Commission 
to whom “all the designs for public buildings, public 
monuments, or plans for the mutilation of our parks, shall 
be submitted, and, if approved, be exhibited in model for 
public criticism before they are finally adopted.” And we 
also feel quite in accord with the noble lord's further 
suggestion that “all railway or other works in the 
· metropolis requiring the sanction of Parliament should, as 
regards their design, be equally submitted to the same 
permanent Commission as a security against engineering 
monstrosities in the shape of raılway bridges and stations 
such as now unfortunately disfigure our previously beauti- 
ful metropolitan river.” 


It is announced that the designs for the Victoria Memorial 
in London, by Mr. Brock and Mr. Aston Webb, are to be 
exhibited to the public in October, and that in addition to 
the drawings, sketch models will also ba on view. 


THERE was a small scare created the other day by the 
announcement that the old Water Tower at Chester was 
threatened with destruction. This is not so. A portion 
of the old city walls has been pulled down to permit of the 
widening of the Holyhead line, but when the work is com- 
pleted the wall will be rebuilt, and the Water Tower will 
not be touched at all. It is a great pity the old wall has 
had to go, and rebuilding it is little or no compensation. 
But we suppose we must at least be thankful that the 
Water Tower has been spared to us, 


WE regret to announce the death, on the 21st inst., of 
Mr. Robert I. Bennett, architect, of Manchester. For 
many years, in partnership with Mr. W. A. Royle, he had 
been actively engaged in professional work. Thirty-five 
years ago the firm took over the business of the late 
Mr. Philip Nunn, an architect who, although young in 
years, had, at the date of his death, made a considerable 
reputation. Both members of the firm were pupils of 
Mr. Nunn. Mr. Bennett was held in high respect in his 
profession, and the members of the Manchester Society of 
Architects some years ago elected him as president. The 
firm of Royle & Bennett have, during their long period of 
partnership, carried out a number of buildings in the city 
and neighbourhood. They have erected for the Manchester 
School Board no less than ten schools, including the Higher 
Grade Schools at Cheetham. They also designed the 
School Board Offices in Deansgate. 


se who were familiar with the old statue of Queen 
nem standing in the front of St. Paul's Cathedral will 
remember that it was for a long time a standing disgrace 
by reason of its dilapidated condition. It was erected in 
1712 to commemorate the completion of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, Bird, the sculptor, receiving £1,130 for the 


work. The present group is a replica of the first one, | 


was unveiled in 1886, and already is in need of 
رسس‎ the sceptre having become broken. But it appears 
there is no one responsible for its reparation, the First 
Commissioner of Works having no power, and the Dean and 
Chapter declining responsibility. It is to be hoped that the 
old state of affairs will not be repeated, and the statue be 
allowed to fall intothe same neglected condition as the old one. 


beautiful spire of St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, is, it is 
no again showing signs of weakness, and is about to be 


a Parliamentary job. Earl - 
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thoroughly overhauled. The spire, as originally built by 
Wren, was 234 ft. high. St. Bride's steeple has been ш. 
fortunate, having been struck by lightning on several осса. 
sions. In June 1764 it was so damaged that 85 ft. of the 
stonework had to be taken down, and in restoring it the 
height was lowered 8 ft. | | 


Ам example, worthy of imitation, has been set by the 
Vicar of Snaith, the Rev. W. ۰ Raven-Hart, in the 
placing in his-fine old parish church copies of a pamphlet 
containing a history and description of the church, 
written by Mr. E. T. Clark, an able and accurate local 
archzologist, for visitors to peruse and to take away, if 
they so desire. The church of Snaith was formerly under 
the Abbey of Selby, remaining so till 1539, when the 
Abbey was dissolved. No doubt visitors appreciate the 
boon, as doubtless they would in many other cases of 
ancient and historical edifices. We believe people would 
willingly pay—say sixpence—for an authoritative illus. 
trated pamphlet descriptive of the building visited. 


THE members of the Architectural and Archzological 
Society of Durham and Northumberland visited Norham 
on the 23rd inst. Arriving at Berwick Railway Station by 
train they drove to Norham by the north side of the Tweed, 
calling at Ladykirk, where the ancient stone-roofed church 
was visited. This interesting Gothic edifice was built by 
James IV. of Scotland, who, returning with his followers 
from a raid on the English Borders, vowed if he got safely 
over the Tweed at the ford there, he would build a church 
and dedicate it to the Virgin—a promise which he fulfilled 
—and called it Ladykirk. At Norham the party examined 
the twelfth century church dedicated to St. Cuthbert, 
which contains some fine sculptured pre-Conquest stones, 
The party afterwards visited the ruins of Norham Castle,a 
massive red sandstone keep, rising above the river, built by 
Bishops Flambard and Pudsey, of Durham. The ruins, 
which comprise several vaults and fragments enclosed 
within an outer wall of great circuit, were examined. Sir 
Walter Scott’s description of this ancient fortress as it 
stood in the days of its strength, with which his poem of 
‘‘ Marmion ” opens, is familiar to all. Norham Castle was 
the scene of several historical events, the most remarkable 
of which was the gathering of English and Scottish noble- 
men in 1291, at which Edward I. disclosed his designs 
against the independence of Scotland, when the rival claims 
of Bruce and Baliol to the Scottish Throne were referred to 
his decision. The present owners of the ruins, Sir Hubert 
and Lady Jerningham, take a special interest in their 
preservation. 


“ THE excavations at Caerwent, near Chepstow,” writes 
Mr. A. T. Martin, hon. secretary of the Caerwent Ех- 
cavation Fund, “аге in full progress at the present moment, 
and although the houses uncovered during the past two 
years have been again covered up, the results of this 
season’s work are such as to amply repay those who are 
interested in the history of Котап Britain for the trouble 
of making a pilgrimage to this ancient site. These results 
are, mainly, a house of unusual size in the south-west 
quarter of the city, and the gate in the north city wall, 
which, as regards the extent of its preservation, is perhaps 
unique. The excavations will, if possible, continue till 
October, and will, if our funds allow, be re-opened early 
next year. For any assistance to our funds we shall be 
most grateful, as we have a very promising site of at least 
four acres secured for further excavations, but have as yet 
no means for providing for the expenses of labour. Des- 
criptions and plans of our previous work are now in the 
Press and will appear in the forthcoming volume of 
* Archzologia.’ ۳ 


ALTHOUGH the diving operations to recover the sculptures 
submerged off Cythera are not much heard of now, T 
are still (says the Athens correspondent of the Pall Mall 
Gazette) proceeding actively, and the Greek Chambers are 
to be asked to vote a further credit of 10,0co drachma for 
the work. The most recent objects reported by the divers 
include a fine bronze statuette about зо centimetres high, 
Greek and Roman potteries, coloured glass vases, and 
human bones—probab!y those of the crew of the wrecked 
ship. A huge mass of stonework has been removed, 
covering another pile of art” objects, but the disturbance 
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, caused in the water by its being moved was so great that 


the divers had temporarily to give up work. 


Tue body of an Indian miner who had died many years 
ago, aud which had been preserved from decay by the 
antiseptic action of copper, was recently found in a Chilian 
copper mine. He had evidently been killed by a fall of 
the roof, while collecting atacamite in a basket, which was 
still in his hand, his stone implements being found by 
him. The body is in a perfect state of preservation, due 
to impregnation by copper salts, and also to the exceed- 
ingly dry climate, Аз these mines were apparently quite 
unknown to the early Spanish colonists, it is tc be inferred, 
says Science Siftings, that the body is of considerable 
antiquity; this is corroborated by the dress (or want of 
it!)—a waistcloth and two anklets—and by the stone tools. 
The local belief is that it dates from before the Spanish 
occupation (say, 1600 A.D.). 


WE have received from the Herne Bay Gazette office | 


Millgate's handy little book—one of his Kentish Guides— 
written and illustrated by B. C. Dexter. It is certainly 
wonderful value for its nominal cost of threepence, and 
contains much matter of historical interest concerning the 
quaint old ruin so well known to Kentish travellers, and 
which is now usefulfas well as ornamental by reason of its 
duty аза light-house. P 


Tur annual meeting of the Leeds Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation was held on the 23rd inst., at the Leeds and County 
Builders’ Exchange, the president (Mr. J. T. Wright) in 
the chair. Mr. John Pickard was elected president for the 
ensuing year, and the following officers were also appointed : 
—Vice-president, Mr. G. Wilson; secretary, Mr. W. C. 
Ellisdon ; committee, Messrs. J. T. Wright, W. Н. Dews, 
W. Airey, C. Myers, W. Simpkin, W. Oakes, and G. W. 
Nettleton. 


Тнк Council of the Sanitary Institute have convened а 
conference of the representatives of urban and rural sani- 
tary authorities, to be held in London next October, to 
consider the question of water supplies and river pollution, 
a subject now receiving much attention on the part of 
health authorities throughout the kingdom. 


Tue gathering ground for the proposed new water supply 
for Leeds covers the fine stretch of moorland country ex- 


' tending between Masham and Nidderdale, and will, it is 


estimated, afford Leeds an additional supply of 30 million 
gallons per day. Eight or ten years must elapse, however, 
before the necessary works can be carried out. 


———— 
ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. 
Ву CHARLES Е. GRITTON, A.M.I.C.E. 


To LESSEN THE VIBRATION ON THE TWOPENNY TUBE. 


VERY effort continues to be put forth by the Central 
London Railway Company to reduce the vibration 
caused by underground traction. For some time past there 
has been a new locomotive under trial. The standard 
locomotive weighs forty-two tons, and the greater part of 
the machinery is not buffered by springs, the weight being 
thrown directly upon the axles. The new engines are 
fitted with powerful springs and with lighter armatures, 
which work at thrice the rate of the old ones, and are 
geared down to the ordinary speed. The weight of the 
new motor is only thirty-one tons. The combination of 
lightness with extra springs has given every satisfaction to 
the experts of the Board of Trade, the vibration being 
reduced almost to vanishing point. The company are also 
giving the multiple unit system a thorough trial. А 
multiple unit train, consisting of two motor coaches and 
two trailers, was run from Shepherd's Bush to the Bank 
and back with great success, both from the speed and 
vibratory point of view. 


WREXHAM SEWAGE. 
The Local Government Board have sanctioned the loan 
of £600 to the Wrexham Trade Council for sewage disposal, 
repayment to be spread over 20 years. Appended to the 
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the report of Mr. Boulnois, one of the Board's Inspectors, 
on the settling tanks at Hafodywern and tbe Five Fords 
sewage farm. Г stated that the Council would do well 
to undertake the management of the sewage farm, and that 
the settling tanks were worse than useless, “having а 
tendency to create a nuisance without in any way assisting 
in the final purification of the sewage." If such previous 
treatment were considered necessary the tanks must be 
reconstructed on modern lines. 


CHAMBERLAIN SconEs! 


Mr. Chamberlain suggests that the scientific expert to 
be attached to the Health and Sanitation Commission, 
which is shortly to be despatched to West Africa, should 
bea sanitary engineer, especially as one very important 
part of the work will be to report upon the cost of any 
reforms suggested, and the means of meeting that cost by 
taxation. Wherein he shows wisdom. A practical man 


instead of a mere medical theorist ! 
т 
TRAPPING TYPHOID. 


M. R. Gambier has by a new device succeeded in 
isolating the typhoid bacillus from the waters of the Marne 
and Seine. His method, according to the Revue Scientifique, 
is based on the fact that whilst porous porcelain will keep 
back bacilli for a time, many ultimately pass through, and 
it results that periodical sterilisation of porcelain filters by 
heat is necessary. Different bacilli find their way through 
at widely differing speeds. The typhoid bacillus is, how- 
ever, spry, and under favourable conditions, and with 
porcelain of suitable texture, will pass in a few hours. 
М. Gambier therefore fills a porcelain “ bougie" with the 
water to be tested, and immerses it in sterilised “ bouillon," 
the temperature of which is maintained at 38 deg. Centi- 
grade. When signs of infection appear, samples are drawn 
off and tested by cultivating them in the usual media. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE SIMPLON TUNNEL. 


The work in connection with the construction of the 
Simplon Tunnel (121 miles in length) continues to make 
rapid progress. By the end of the present month (August) 
the aggregate length of mountain pierced will be ahout 
9,868 metres, or 10,790 yards; out of a total distance of 
19,730 metres, or 21,564 yards, thus rather more than half 
the distance will probably have been pierced. The work 
was begun towards the end of 1898, during which year 
the progress was 447 yards; by the end of 1899 the 
distance attained was 4,227 yards; by December, 1900, 
7,947; and by the end of this month (August) it will be 
about 10,790 lineal yards. In consequence of the adop- 
tion of the Brandt drill, which is 3 ш. in diameter, and 


| kept up to its work by hydraulic pressure of 1,500 lbs. to 


the inch, the galleries on the north side are being advanced 
daily by a distance of no less than 21 ft. 3 in. The ventila- 
tion is excellent : the airis supplied to the men right at the 
end of the galleries in great volumes, over 58,000 cubic 
feet of air per minute being supplied. Owing to the height 
of the mountain and the great superincumbent mass over 
the tunnel, the temperature of the rock is as high as 
89 deg. Fahrenheit, and special arrangements are made 
by the employment of spray and of ice for cooling the air. 
The une for the work are Messrs. Brandt, Brandau 
and Со. 


A New SEAT FOR ۰ 


The Edinburgh Tramway Company are at present experi- 
menting with several kinds of seats for their cars, with the 
view to choosing a special оде. The latest seat to be fitted 
up for trial is the “ New London ” dry seat. This is stated 
to be extremely strong, standing a load of 14 tons without 
breaking. It is simple in its action, and automatically 
turns over immediately any passenger rises from it. 6 
can be made absolutely rigid by applying a slight pres- 
sure to a slot bolt. It is claimed to be the best dry seat 
in wet weather, and the most comfortable ordinary seat in 
fine weather. | 


ELECTRICAL TRADE EXHIBITION, 


Mr. J. Ritchie, the managing director, informs me that 
the above will open at the Westminster Aquarium on 
December 16th, and will continue for six weeks. Не also 
states that a very unique opportunity will be afforded 
thereby for those firms desirous of exhibiting in London at 
small expense. All such may obtain full particulars, plan 
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and application form for space, aud a list of those who 
have already engaged positions on application at the 
society's office. 


AMERICAN COAL IN EUROPE. 


On the question of American coal in Europe a German 
paper recently inquired of Mr. Arnhold (whose firm are the 
largest coal dealers in Germany) whether there was any 
danger of American coal invading the German market, to 
which that expert, we learn from the Coal Merchant, replied : 
“* The exportation of American coal is positively impractic- 
able because an American fleet of colliers—even if specially 
built for that purpose as the Rockefeller combine is thought 
to establish—cannot obtain return freights. In the absence 
of the latter the carrying rates by steamships cannot be 
made sufficiently low to enable American coal to success- 
fully compete with the German product in its own market 
or in Switzerland.” . 


| a —__ e 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


D T 


KEIGHLEY PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
JAMES S. GIBSON, ARCHITECT. 


W* illustrate this week the excellent design submitted 
Бу Mr. J. $. Gibson, 4, Gray’s шо Square, W.C., 
in the recent competition for the proposed public library 
at Keighley, Yorkshire. Of the main principles upon 
which he projected his design Mr. Gibson writes us :— 

“ This site presented some difficulties, especially in the 
matter of levels, and an attempt has been made to utilise 
these levels to the advantage of the buildings. The large 
reading-room is kept up to the level of the back street, the 
half-basement to the front being utilised for work and store 
rooms. The staircase is placed in its present position so 
as to be useful for the proposed future exteusion of the 
buildings. No attempt has been made to design elaborate 
interiors to the various rooms; the only thing aimed at 
was plenty of light, and the exceedingly small cost pre- 
cluded any interior architectural design.” 


HEREFORD MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 


DESIGN BY ТНОЗ. W. POLE, AND А, COLBOURNE LITTLE. 


This week we give illustrations of another of the 
numerous good designs which did not “catch” the 
assessor's eye, or find a place among the committee's 
own “ specially selected.” 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


THE DESIGN OF LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 


IR,—I have been interested, and may 1 confess (?) a 
little amused, at what some of your contributors have 
said about competitive resuits. Mr. Robson, for instance, 
does not remember any competition which was really 
successful since that for St, George’s Hall, Liverpool. 
Surely this is a little exaggeration. To mention a few 
cases: What has he to say of the Manchester Town Hall, 
the Birmingham Law Courts, the Royal Courts of Justice, 
the competitive designs chosen for Oxford, Sheffield, and 


many other town halls, and the very fine design now being 


carried out for the Cardiff Town Hall and Law Courts, 
all of which are the results of open competition ? 

I am not at all sure, if a competition took place now for 
St. George's Hall, that Elmes’ design would not be 
eclipsed. Certainly the internal and practical arrange- 
ments would be much bettered. If I were asked whether 
I would sooner go without St. George’s Hall, or the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants, I think the former, 
and not the latter, building would be dispensed with. 

There are plenty of able designers to-day,—more than 
there have ever been, in all probability. What is wanted 
is a fair field and able judgment in selecting competitive 
designs. ۱ 

With the notable exception of one or two assessors, I 
much doubt whether the assessors appointed by Mr. Emer- 
son would put a design by Wren, were he living, either first, 


second, or third, unless, indeed, Wren had already made 
a reputation, and his work was recognised. Whatis more, 
if the R.I.B.A. would appoint a meeting to consider the 
question, the failure of the assessors recently appointed to 
recognise either good planning or good design could be 
easily demonstrated. I, for one, should be ready and 
willing to prove my point. 

The Hereford competition has been condemned as an 
instance of bad adjudication, but in a number of cases 
where the P.R.I.B.A. has chosen assessors the results have 
at no whit better, and not for the lack of good designs 
either. 

We have had addresses on architectural education from 
the chair of the R.I.B.A , but the first desideratum is the 
education of the current assessor. The work placed first by 
the good assessors would do more to educate the students than 
many addresses. 

As to the plea that good men always get sufficient 
chances apart from competition, is is hardly necessary to 
point out the fallacy of the statement. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. W. Wits, A.R.1.B.A 

Swansea, Aug. 27, 1921. 


m an nen 


THE DECAY OF LONDON'S PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS. 


ІР the annual report of the chief officer of the Public 

Control Department of the London County Council 
(Mr. Alfred Spencer), issued on Saturday, the following 
remarks occur respecting the damage caused to stone 
buildings by London's smoke : —** Apart from the injury a 
smoky atmosphere causes to health and comfort, the 
damage to stone buildings in London is considerable. 
Few building stones will stand the London smoke for any 
great length of time, and the ordinary limestones which are 
mostly used for building purposes are found to decay very 
rapidly. Complaint Баз been made from time to time of 
the decay of Lambeth Palace and Westminster Abbey, the 
decay being largely attributed to the fumes of hydrochloric 
acid emitted in the salt-glazing process at the Lambeth 
potteries. I investigated the subject, and found that con- 
siderable care is taken to minimise {Бе emission of the acid 
fumes and smoke from the potteries. There is no doubt 
that la some portions of Lambeth Palace and Westminster 
Abbey the decay is very serious. In order to ascertain . 
whether this could be attributed to hydrochloric acid 
fumes Г had analyses made of portions of the decayed 
stone. The result showed that only a very small per- 
centage of hydrochloric acid or its compounds was present; 
certainly not more than the normal percentage found in 
similar stone in other buildings in towns. In addition to. 
this 1 caused an examination to be made of about 100 
old stone buildings in various parts of London. It was 
fo ind that nearly all these buildings also showed signs of 
decay as serious as that at Lambeth or Westminster. 
From this it would appear that the decay of the stonework 
of Westminster Abbey and Lambeth Palace is not more 
serious and rapid than that of other stone buildings 1n 
London. Moreover, before the Lambeth potteries were 
established attention had been directed to the bad con- 
dition of the stone on the outside of Westminster Abbey, 
and Sir Christupher Wren stated that ‘the stone 15 
decayed four inches deep, and falls off perpetually in great 
scales.’ Having regard to these facts it is reasonable to 
infer that they decay of these buildings cannot be specially 
attributed to fumes from the potteries, but is due partly 5 
the great age of the buildings, the natural decay of whic 
has no doubt been accelerated by the generally smoky ہیں‎ 
sphere of London, and partly to the fact that much 0 
the stone used is not well suited to resist such an 
atmosphere.” 


A lesen جح‎ 


Tue Willesdea School Board have just notified a 
acceptance of the tender of Messrs. Cowley and Drake : 
the building of the new Board school at Pound "رید‎ 
Willesden, at a cost of £23,835. T his was the or 
tender received. The new school will accommodate 1,27 
children, 
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UNFINISHED MONUMENTS. 


E ћуе in a half-made world, says the New York 
World. So it ever has been since the Tower of 
Babel was left uncompleted, and so it will be, no doubt, to 
the end of time. In our hurry to begin things we forget to 
finish them, and all over the world to-day the Great Un- 
finished stares us in the face—some big thing waiting its 
completion. | 
There is the Washington Monument, that giant 
obelisk rising up from the low flats back of the White 
House. Everyone is familiar with its present appear- 
ance, but few people remember how it was originally 
designed to look. This tribute of a grateful nation to the 
Father of his Country was begun in 1848, and has never 
been completed according to the original designs. Pro- 
bably it never will be. It was hard work to get it as near 
completion as it is. When the monument was started all 
the rulers of the world sent blocks of marble to be placed 
in the interior of the ornate, columnated structure which 
was to surround the lower part of the great shaft. The 
work of building went on briskly at first, then languished, 
and finally stopped entirely. Itwas not until 1876 that 
work was resumed upon the monument, and not until 1884 
thai the shaft was finished. All intention of completing 
the monument according to the original design seems to 


have been abandoned, and there it stands, towering aloft | 


555 ft. above the unfinished world. | 

The Grant Monument, as designed by Mr. Duncan, had 
imposing approaches, with great flights of stairs leading 
down to the river, and many other accessories of which it 
is now bare. As it 15, the monument has an unfinished 
look, and a glance at the original design will show how far 
from completion this memorial to the great General is, and 
is probably destined ‘to remain. Among other structures 
there is Trinity Church, certainly ancient enough and 
wealthy enough to be complete in every detail. Yet, in 
many details, it is incomplete in every detail. As you 
pass down Broadway, look up at the niches above the 
main door, niches designed for the statues of saints and 


martyrs, but empty since the hand of the stone-mason 


finished them. 

Out in the bay, the Statute of Liberty stands, on a 
pedestal, it is true, but it is an unfinished one. Wooden 
stairs still lead up to the entrance to the interior, and the 
lower part of the pedestal is frankly, nat to say obtrusively, 
incomplete. The pedestal as it was designed by Richard 
M. Hunt and the pedestal as it looks to-day are two 
different things. As the erection of the great statue upon 
its pedestal was accomplished in 1886, it looks as if 
Bartholdi's colossal creation had passed into the category 
of the Great Unfinished. 

Mr. Hunt's plans call for cor v2rting the earthworks of 
old Fort Wood into terraces rising one above the other 
from the shore at high-water mark to the base of the 
pedestal. The island was to be surrounded by a stone 
bulkhead, from which piers should project for the boats 
which should take visitors to and from the island. From 
the landing-places flights of stone steps were to be con- 
structed, leading by easy stages to the base of the 
monument. The moats and the interior of the earthwork 
were to be filled and the terraces to follow somewhat the 
line of the ramparts. But the wooden steps that were put 
up at the beginning still afflict the eye and torture the leg. 
When money enough had been subscribed for the pedestal 
there was none left for laying out the grounds and 
approaches in a dignified manner, 

Then there is the North River tunnel. 
the greatest tunnels ever begun, and when work was 
commenced on it there was no one who did not believe 
that, long before this, freight and passenger trains would 
be whisking between the Jersey shore and Manhattan 
under the river's bed. From both sides of the river the 
work was pushed out under the stream, and night and day 
men toiled in the compressed air as they dug their way 
toward each other from Hoboken and from New York. 
The papers in the late seventies and also in 1880 and 1881 
were full of news of the progress of the tunnel. Then the 
chief promoter of the enterprise died, work on the tunnel 
was stopped, and for eighteen years now little or nothing 
has been done on the work. The shafts, which extend for 
considerable distances from either shore out under the 
river’s bed, have long since been abandoned, the shore- 


„| 4be work stopped. 


That is one of 


works nearly all removed, and the enterprise, which seemed 
so sure of success, is scarcely remembered. And down 
under the mighty river the water has percolated through, 
filling the dark galleries of another item in the inventory 
of the world's unfinished things. 

These are only a few of the great incompleted things— 
most of them right in our own city. Scattered over the 
country there are many more buildings, monuments, and 
engineering works which never have been completed and 
never will be. Everyone knows the story of the apparently 
endless task of finishing the Capitol at Albany; aud the 
Capitol at Washington is said to be still incomplete in 
some of its interior decorations. And so, turn where we 
will, the world lies all unfinished. 

Who will take up again the Channel tunnel at Dover, 
which was to connect England and France? Of these 
works the late Sir Edward Watkin said that they “ were 
blessed by princes, peers, and commoners," and were 
suddenly and peremptorily brought to an end by Joseph 
Chamberlain, of Birmingham. 

A striking example of the unfinished is afforded by a 
row of columns which rear their heads on Calton Hill, 
Edinburgh. They represent the beginning of a model of 
the Parthenon, and they are talking in Scotland now of a 
rumour that King Edward will urge the completion of the 
structure. 

Some eighty years ago, while the memory of the Battle 
of Waterloo was fresh in men's minds and Britain's grati- 
tude for her deliverance was still bubbling and seething, it 
was proposed by a committee of Scotsmen to crect on 
Calton Hill, overlooking Edinburgh, a duplicate of the 
Parthenon in memory of the British soldiers who fell upon 
the field which closed the mighty epic of Napoleon. 
George IV. visited the Scottish capital, and the first stone 
was laid with imposing ceremonies. Thirteen columns 
were set up at a cost of 5,0oo dollars apiece, and then— 
It was never begun again. It would 
take 2c0,000 dollars more to complete the structure, and 
show the world that Scotland is still ready to pay for 
Waterloo. But that amount of money has never been 
forthcoming, and probably never will be, in spite of the 
rumour about the intentions of King Edward, in which the 
wish is probably father to the thought. 

England was exceedingly grateful too, over Waterloo, 
and when Wellington [died decreed him a public funeral 
and laid him away in St. Paul's Cathedral to the “ noise 
of the mourning of a mighty nation.” But she never 
finished his tomb. The equestrian statué which was to 
have surmounted the tomb stands headless in the crypt of 
the Cathedral, propped up by some old lumber and tied 
about with ropes. Where the head is по one knows—if it 
was ever made—and the pedestal which was to support 
the statue was never completed. The House of Lords 
surprised itself into a discussion of the subject a year ago, 
and all tbat could be said officially was that the money 
‘appropriated for the tomb ran short, and the work has 
been arrested “in its present stage of development.” 
Yet 100,000 dols. were appropriated for this tomb fifty years 
ago. Nobody seems to саге now whether it is ever сот- 
pleted or not. After the lapse ot half a century, patriotism 
js not easily tfansmuted into money. The Iron Duke, 
however, no doubt, sleeps very soundly without his eques- 
trian statue perched above him. 

London isin a much more half-made state than New 
York anyway, and evidences of incompleteness meet one 
on every hand, although your true Briton is never tired of 
talking about British ** thoroughness.” Anempty pedestal 
in Trafalgar Square stands proclaiming daily to a won- 
dering world that England has now no hero to stand with 
Nelson, Gordon, Napier, Havelock, and—George IV ! save 
the mark! And will somebody put a clock in St. Paul's 
tower, which was evidently designed for one, and place the 
statues on the pedestals along Blackfriars Bridge, as was 
originally intended? Then there is Westminster Abbey, 
which was meant (о have a spire, and the much-discussed 
Marble Arch, which was designed to have a statue on top 
of it. 

The Abbey is perbaps the most widely known specimen 


‘of an uncompleted edifice in the world. Wherever the 


English tongue is spoken “the Abbey makes us we”; 
yet it never has been finished, and probably never will be. 
The disastrous -attempt at completing it made by Sir 
Christopher Wren when he put up the two incongruous 
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square towers on the west front is a well-known architec- 
tural crime, the results of which are enough to frighten off 
any other architect from trying his hand on the ancient 
edifice. The existing Abbey is, in a great degree, the 
building erected by Henry 111: after he had pulled down 
most of the Confessor’s building. It was Henry who erected 
the Chapel of the Confessor, which forms the rounded end 
of the choir, or the apses of the building, the four chapels 
in the ambulatory that extends round the choir, a consider- 
able portion of the choir itself, a small portion of the tran- 
septs, and probably the chapter-house. The nave thus be- 
gun was carried forward further in the reign of Edward 1. 
and gradually finished with other portions of the edifice in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and the grand close 
of the whole work took place in the reign of Henry VII. by 
the erection of the chapel which bears that monarch's 
name. The great central tower and the western towers 
were, however, still unbuilt, although the work had been 
in progress for three centuries. Knight says: “ The great 
central tower and the western towers were still unbuilt, and 
so to this time the former remains: the latter have been 
added to by the architect of St. Paul's in a style that makes 
us regret that he did not confine himself to St. Paul's and 
works of a kindred character; most assuredly he was pro- 
foundly ignorant of the character and merits of the pro- 
ductions to which he presumptuously applied the epithet of 
‘t Gothic crinkle-crankle.’ ” 

The first church was built on the site of the present 
Abbey in 184 A.D., and so, with rebuilding, tearing down 
and adding to, the work of the making of Westminster 
Abbey has been going on for 1717 years, and the edifice 15 
still incomplete. So it will, in all probability, always 
remain, chief among the world's Great Unfinished. 

Witbin the enclosure of the Alhambra, at Granada, 
stands the unfinished palace of Charles I. of Spain, a struc- 
ture which the monarch fondly imagined would outvie the 
palace of the Moorish kings, to which it stands adjacent. 
Charles died before the building was completed, and there 
it stands to-day after the centuries have swept by, still 
incomplete. | 

Near London stands a modern example of unfinished 
things. It is Ше so-called Wembley Tower, which its 
projector designed to be 150 feet higher than the Eiffel 
Tower in Paris. It was to cost $1,000,000. The lower 
platform is all that has ever been built of the structure. 
This lower platform occupies the same space as St. Paul's 
Cathedral. So the list might be stretched out. Nearly 
every one will remember something to add to it. But 
these few examples cited show what a half-made world this 
is, after all. 


coo 


"THERE'S AIR.” 


[** Nothing sweetens or freshens stale air better than 
огопе By means of а dynamo attached to the 
axle-tree there is no reason why the current should not be 
utilised to ozonise the air of the compartment. . . . 
Ozone gives the air a degree of freshness similar to that of 
the sea breeze.”—The Lancet. | 


To the gay railway carriage and breathe the fresh air, 
ose health-giving odours in plenty abound, 
By generous dynamos scattered around. 


0 COME, for the morning is radiant and fair, 
h 


Why crowd to the seashore in quest of a breeze, 

'Mid niggers, photographers, donkeys, and—insects, 
Where the whiff of the ocean contends with the drain, 
When you now have ozone laid on fresh in the train. 


What though like a tortoise the sluggish trains craw], 
And call at most stations and stop between all, 

If thus for an hour your inhaling with glee 

An air that resembles the breeze of the sea. 


No more costly journeys the traveller need take, 
To visit the far away mountain or lake ; 

But if for the future fresh air you yearn, 

Just book for the City, a third-class return. 


А. J. C. in the Westminster Gazette. 


THE ELECTRO-TECHNICAL INDUSTRY IN 
GERMANY. 


HE electro-technical industry of the German Empire 
T maintained its rapid development during the year 
1900. On March 151 of that year there were a total of 
652 electric centrals, with an aggregate of about 250,000 
kilowatts. Of this total about 63 per cent. were applied 
to lighting, and 37 per cent. to power. At October rst 
last year the total had grown to 712 electric centres, which 
means an increase of 60 centres within a period of seven 
months. It is worth noticing in this connection, sa 
Engineering, from which we quote, that the increase of the 
electricity required for motors is more rapid than the 
increase in the consumption for lighting purposes. Electric 
working is being more and more universally adopted in 
large factories in all parts of Germany. Also as regards 
electric railways and tramways, there is a marked іп- 
crease in the consumption of electricity. On September 
14th, 1900, there were electric tramways in operation 10 
99 German towns, with an aggregate mileage of 2,660 
miles, and with 5,994 motor carriages. In various other 
towns there are electric tramways in course of construction, 
which already have been or will be opened for traffic during 
the present year. Of special interest are the electric 
railway between Berlin and Zehlendorf, with its electrically 
worked traffic, and the new (about 19 miles long) electric 
experimental railway between Berlin and Zossen. Of the 
625 electric stations which were in operation on March rst, 
1900, only 27 hail from a time before 1889. Out of the 
total of 652, 166 are owned by town or rural municipalities, 
whilst 463 are in the possession of private individuals or 
companies. There was a total of 2,623,893 incandescent 
lamps, 50,070 arc lamps, 106,368 electric motors, and 
58,557 electric meters. In the kingdom of Saxony 
there was in 1896 a total of 65 miles of electric 
tramways, whilst it had risen to 142 miles in 
1899. The number of passengers carried increased from 
an aggregate of 34,614,979, or 188,313 per day, in 1896 
to an aggregate of 113,592,390,Jor 371,597 per day, in 
1899. 

eii ———— 


THE PROPOSED COMMERCIAL DOCK 
AT DOVER. 


IR WILLIAM CRUNDALL, the deputy-chairman of 
the Dover Harbour Board, has made a statement 10 
reference to the scheme for a new commercial dock at 
Dover. He says that, now the Dover Harbour Board are 
authorised by the Act passed in the last Session of Parlia- 
ment to complete the whole of the proposed works and to 
increase the poll-tax they have power to levy from 15. to 
23. 6d. per head, the work will be pushed forward as 
rapidly as possible. Не has reason to believe that, as soon 
as the harbour is ready to receive them, the Hamburg and 
Bremen Transatlantic liners will make Dover their port of 
call. Butuntil the Prince of Wales's pier, which has been 
completed at a cost of about £600,000, is connected with the 
South-Eastern and Chatham Railway systems, this Trans- 
atlantic traffic could not be adequately dealt with. It 15 
proposed to provide the necessary railway facilities in 
connection with the improvement of the old outer harbour, 
which is to be deepened. Lock-gates are to be constructed 
at the entrance to this harbour, and the Prince of Wales's 
pier is to be connected with the railways by means of lines 
over these gates. The main portion of the scheme yet to 
be carried out is the erection of a water-station in the 
commercial harbour. This station, which will be two- 
and-a-half times larger than Charing Cross Station, will 
accommodate sixteen trains under cover, and have berths 
for four cross-channel boats. The total cost of the works, 
including the sum required to pay ой the debentures on 
the Prince of Wales's pier, will be £1,750,000 ; and 
assuming that the cross-channel traffic does not increase 
beyond its present proportions, it is estimated that a poll- 
tax of 25. 6d. per head would produce an annual sum 0 
£50,000. But Sir William Crundall anticipates a largely 
increased cross-channel traffic, in addition to the develop 
ment of a Transatlantic setvice, and if these anticipations 
are realised he believes it will not be tound necessary to 
levy a poll-tax of 25. 64. It is estimated that the harbout 
could be prepared for Transatlantic traffic in two years, but 
it will take four years to complete the water-station. 
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IMPROVED SAFETY WINDOW FITTINGS. 
ECENTLY we inspected a new form of safety window 
which seems to us to present several features 
worthy of special notice. This window is of the 
ordinary two-sashes type, but by the application of certain 
fittings, called the “ All England ” safety fittings, these 
sashes are arranged so that they can be opened inwards, for 
cleaning and other purposes. The sashes are hung in the 
usual manner as regards the left-hand side of the window, 
but on the right-hand side they are free of sash lines and 
weights, and tlie beading and batten are hinged so as to 
allow the sashes to swing out into the room when required. 
The sashes are hinged on the left-hand side by an ingenious 
arrangement of rods working in connection with fixed and 
sliding brackets, so that when the sashes are raised or 
lowered to a certain point the brackets at the point of 
meeting become the hinge on which the sashes swing. 
The hinged beading and batten on the right-hand side are 
operated by means of a spring, which keeps them in place 


when pot in use. 


SHOWING BATTEN-BID FOLDED BACK WITH 
Воттом SASH BWUNG INTO Коом. 


e 
* 


The accompanying illustrations will give our readers 
а fair idea of the fitting and working of the window. The 
sashes can be operated with the greatest ease and celerity, 
and the fittings are of the simplest kind, and thoroughly 
reliable in regard to strength and durability. They can be 
readily applied to existing windows, which are thereby 
rendered rigid and weatherproof. Then, of course, there 
IS the prime advantage that the window so fitted can 
always be used in the ordinary way. The fittings, we 
should say, are not in any way unsightly, nor do they cost 
anything for renewals, since these are practically never 
likely to be needed. | 

The fittings can also be adapted to French casements, 
enabling the occupants of a room to raise the casement a 
little in the same way as an ordinary sash, and thus admit 
a current of air both at the bottom and top. The top 
batten of the window frame is hinged and acts as an auto- 
matic flap, which, when the casement is raised, turns inward 
and admits the passage of air through this open space at 
the top as well as through the aperture at the bottom of 
the casement. Of course a sash line and weight is used 
on one side of the casement to allow of its being raised. 
This automatic flap is a very ingenious and effective 
arrangement, 

Working models of these windows can be seen at the 
offices of the “ All England” Window Fittings Company, 
13, Victoria Street, S.W., and we commend them to the 
careful attention of our readers, who, we are sure, will find 
them well worthy of their notice. 


A--Sliding Bracket. 

B--Fired Batlen-rod Bracket. 
B2—Screwed Batten-rod Bracket. 
C—Parting Bead Bracket. 
D—Rod of ۰ 


TRADE NOTES. 


T was Mr. William Youings (of Barnstaple), and not 
“ Yomings," whose death we announced in our last 
week's issue. Mr. Youings was so well-known that the 
mistake was doubtless obvious to many of our readers. 
WE have received ‘‘ The Engineering Price List” (London: 
jas Truscott & Son), which forms a compendium of a 
arge number of the principal manufacturers in connection 
with the engineering trades, The book is usefully 
arranged in classified sections. 


THE Hull slaters and Шеге have struck against the 
masters’ alleged desire to employ labourers to do slaters’ 
work. The masters, however, declare they have no inten- 
tion of employing unskilled labour on slaters' work. 


ANOTHER of the old school in the architectural carving liae 
has just passed away in the person of Mr. Charles Abbey, 


E—Roller with Strap Iron on Pulley still. 
F—Spring. 

G—Batten-rod Hinge. 

H—Parting Bead Hinge. 

I—Sash Weight. 


of Rosemont Road, Richmond Hill, who died upon the 
191 inst., aged 65 years. Mr. Abbey led a very active 
and industrious life up to within a few weeks of his 
lamented death. A stone carver and sculptor of no mean 
ability his work was always much sought after, more 
especially in the years that are passed. For some con- 
siderable period he was in partnership with Mr. Charles 
W. Harrison, of Dublin. 


Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons, clock makers, of Guildford 
Street, Leeds, are constructing a new illuminated Cam- 
bridge quarter-chime clock for the ancient parish church 
of Guisborough. They are also making a similar clock 
for Saltburn-by-the-Sea Parish Church, and a large clock 
for the cricket pavilion at Giggleswick, near Settle. 


THE new public baths which the burgh of Govan have 
been constructing for some time, were formally opened on 
Saturday last. The buildings, which have cost £25,000, 
comprise two large swimming ponds, with a gallery 
capable of holding боо spectators, together with a laundry 
and washhouse. The baths, laundry, etc., have been 
ventilated throughout by means of seven large roof venti- 
lators (Mackay's patent direct-acting), manufactured by 
Messrs. Cousland & Mackay, ventilating engineers, 150, 
Hope Street, Glasgow. The ventilators are designed so 
as to harmonise with the architecture of the buildings. 
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JOTTINGS. 


К. ANDREW CARNEGIE has given £4,009 to the 
town of Dalkeith, Midlothian, for a free library. 


Tue Spalding Urban District Council have just completed 
the decoration of the enlarged Corn Exchange. The 
building has been increased to meet the needs of the grow- 
ing market, and the Council have expended over £2,000 
on the work. 


Tug Елкі, or Loupoun is about to sell Rowallan, his 
well-known seat in Ayrshire. The property, which ex- 
tends over 6,000 acres, includes the old castle of Rowallan, 
which (according to the St. James's Gazette) is said to have 
been the birthplace of Elizabeth Muir, wife of King 
Robert 11 of Scotland, 

А VOLUNTARY School, built at Whitehaven, at the expense 
of Miss Crosthwaite, on a site given by the Earl of Lons- 
dale, was opened the other day by the Lord Bishop of 
Carlisle. The cost has been about £5,500, and the 
‘architects were Messrs. Oliver & Dodgshun, of Carlisle and 
Leeds. 


Mr. УУпилам Morrison, lately traffic manager - of 
the Sunderland Municipal electric tramways, has 
been appointed manager under the British Electric 
Traction Company. He will have the supervision 
of their undertakings in the north of England and Scot- 
land. 


Prans have been adopted by the St. Pancras Borough 
Council for the erection of blocks of industrial dwellings 
on cleared sites in Brantome Place, Euston Road, and 
Prospect Terrace, Gray's Inn Koad, respectively, providing 
accommodation for 584 persons, allowing two persqns to 
each room. The total estimated cost of building: 15 


£ 32,367. 


An art and industrial exhibition is to be held in Wolver- 
hampton, in 1902, under the management of Mr. H. A. 
Hedley. The Earl of Dartmouth, Lord Lieutenant of 
Staffordshire, is the president of the exhibition, which will 
include illustrations of the engineering industries, 
scientific and industrial products of the British Empire 
and foreign countries. Special provision will be made for 
electrical appliances—transport and locomotion. 


Tue route for the Khartoum Red Sea Railway has now 
been definitely fixed. It will follow the existing route 
from Abi Horaz to Ghedareff, passing thence to Kassala, 
and terminating at Suakim. As furnishing good reason 
for such a striking departure from the straight line, it is 
pointed out that the whole of the trade of Ghedgreff, 
Abyssinia, and Kassala reaches the sea by Massowah and 


Jibutil, 
WHILE some workmen were employed in a field at the 
north end of Sycamore Terrace, Bootbam, York, the »ther 
day, they discovered a stone coffin, which on being opened 
was found to contain a skeleton lying on its back in a 
fair state of preservation. Itis believed to be that of a 
woman. In the coffin there were a broken vase or 
Jump of blue glass and a ring, but the ring crumbled to 


dust. 


ме for providing the much-discussed square or 
2 وم‎ 10 front of the St. Helens Town Hall is now in 
course of completion. The open space, which will be 
bounded on one side by the buildings of the Gamble 
Institute, including the Central Library aud Technical 
Schools, will have an area of about 4,000 square no 
The work is being carried out by Mr. Joseph Ellison, | 


WILLE 


contractor, and the architects, Messrs. Га sul Ma и dE MO d and 
Wolstenholme, have arranged (ог the new buildings, 
fronting the Town Hall, to be in harmony with the front 
of the Gamble Institute. The new buildings will be of 
Ruabon brick, with terra cotta dressings. 

Тне death took place at Fatrpark Road, St. Leonards, 
Exe'er, on Sunday, of Mr. William Gibson, a well- known 
local contractor. Deceased was born at Bankhead, in the 
parish of Monikie, Forfarshire, in 1853. In his early 
years he worked in Newcastle and London. Afterwards 
he went to Exeter and acted as foreman for Mr. Lus- 
combe, in connection with the restoration of the Lady 
Chapel of Exeter Cathedral and other important under- 
takings, including the restoring of the Castle front. 
Twenty-one years ago he commenced business for himself, 
and since then has carried out many large and important 
contracts. 


AN спашту was held at the Guildkall, Westminster, on 
the 20th inst., by Мг. Е. A. Sandford Fawcett, Local 
Government Board Inspector, in regard to the Middlesex 
County Council’s application for permission to borrow 
£250,000 for the purposes of the proposed lunatic asylum 
at Napsbury, St. Albans. The County Council was repre- 
sented by Mr. Rowland Plumbe, architect, and by 
Mr. W. G. Austin, deputy clerk. There was no opposition 
tothe scheme. Evidence was given to the effect that the 
asylum, which would accommodate 1,150 patients, was 
estimated to cost £350,000. The site had already been 
purchased at a cost of nearly £ 50,000, and the foundations 
for the main building were nearly completed. 


Мк. J. Ткоотвеск, High Bailiff, and a special jury sat at 
the Westminster Guildhall on the 20th inst. to decide a 
claim for compensation brought by “ Adams’ Trustees” 
against the London County Council in respect of a site of 
the Westminster Gas Meter Testing Station in St. Anne's 
Street, Westminster. The premises in question are now 
utilised as a gas-meter testing-house by the London County 
Council, who hold it on a lease, but, largely owing to the 
curious development of the penny in the slot meter system, 
much larger premises are required. The claim made was 
for 47,366. After a good deal of evidence the jury awarded 
the claimants £ 5,500. 


Тнв old Adelphi Theatre in the Strand has undergone 
considerable alteration and enlargement, and will re-open 
in September under new title of the Century Theatre. 
The auditorium is entirely new. The stalls, num bering 
upwards of 200, are now approached direct from the 
entrance hall. The dress circle has been brought forward, 
considerably enlarged, and seats 170 ; the upper circle has 
also been extended and seats 250. The pit and gallery 
are also very commodious. The prevailing scheme of the 
decorations is ivory white, yellow, and old gold developed 
in silk velvet. The theatre is heated on the low-pressure 
systern, and there is a complete installation of ае 
light. There are numerous exits leading into wide an 
spacious corridors. 


Tue borough of Sunderland i is about to be placed Е 
possession of а well-appointed Technical College. The 
foundation stone of this building, which is situated in 5 
Green Terrace, near Bishopwearmouth Parish mas: 
was laid about a couple of years ago. Designs for the 


‚ new building were accepted after competition from Messrs. 


Potts, Son & Hemmings, architects, of London, and the 
building contract ex dcn by Mr. J. White, m 
original tender was £17,683, which, with the addition E 
various extras, will closely approach £18,000. The 2 
mated cost of the equipment of the premises 15 فو‎ 1 | 
like £3,000. The site cost £3,150. The building f. ue 
opened by Mr. Samuel Storey, chairman of the Dur 
County Council, on the 13th of September. 
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FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.—No. то. 


THE DESIGN OF THE LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL 


BY E. H. LINGEN BARKER. 


HERE is nothing that I can see to remove this Liver- 
pool Cathedral matter out of the ordinary line of 
professional custom and practice, viz., that of carrying 
out an assessor's advice where the committee who sought 
and paid for that advice were content with it. The fact of 
time having changed both site and committee to my mind 
makes no difference whatever in the morality of the 
thing. 

If Mr. Emerson’s design was the best of the three sub- 
mitted in competition some years ago, it is the best now, 
and no one has proposed asking the three original com- 
petitors to make fresh designs for the new site. This 
would be manifestly unfair; then why should it not be 
equally unfair to introduce other architects ? The building 
of the Cathedral at Liverpool was simply postponed, and 
the architect who won the competition has an unalienable 
right to adjust bis design to meet the requirements of the 
new site. | | 

There are plenty of entirely new works that the гасе of 
younger men can try their talents upon, and most of these 
are put out to competition ; but a reference to many of the 
compositions of these gentlemen, as they appear in the 
illustrated journals, certainly does not inspire one with 
confidence that, if included in'a new competition for this 
Cathedral, their designs would approach Mr. Emerson’s in 
excellence: | 


ВУ THOMAS W. CUTLER. 


In the course of the correspondence which has taken 
place in the British: Architect on this important subject 
from * Friends in Council," there have been many state- 
ments made which should not be allowed to go unchal- 
lenged, but before replying to them in detail, what are the 
facts of the whole question of the competition ? 

Та (һе first instance the Liverpool Committee invited 
architects generally who wished to enter the competition 
for the Cathedral, to send in portfolios of their sketches 
and designs of work they had done, to the Committee for 
their consideration. In response, some 130 gentlemen 
more or less sent in portfolios. From these 130 the Com- 
mittee selected four gentlemen to prepare designs for the 
Cathedral. Messrs. Bodley and Garner, Mr. Brooks, Мг. 
Emerson, and Mr, Pearson. Mr. Pearson did not send in 
a design, but the remaining gentlemen sent in three 
designs,, The late Mr. Ewan Christian was appointed 
assessor, and in due course sent in his report (which was 
his award) to the Committee. In the summing up of his 
report he states, “ Mr. Emerson’s ts, in my opinion, on the whole 
the best’ This report was published. Each competitor 
was paid 4 300 for his work, which of course did not half 
cover his out-of-poc'.et expenses. 

_ From unavoidable circumstances the matter was allowed 
to drift for fifteen years through no fault of the architects. 
Now there is every probability of the Cathedral being 
built. A new site has been selected, and more than 
£140,000, I understand, has already been subscribed (for 
the Liverpool people are ever very generous in a good 
cause), and the Committee are now reconsidering who the 
architect shall be who is to build the Cathedral. 

* So far, I believe, I have stated the case honestly and 
fairly. Now to attempt to answer certain opinions which 
have been expressed in the course of this correspondence. 
: More than one correspondent thinks that there ought 
now to be an open competition. It was an open com- 
petition. КЕ | 

It has been stated that “ no actual award was made” 
by the late Mr. Ewan Christian. This is а mere-quibble 


of words. The report was the award, and understood a s 
such by the Committee. GUME SS 

Another correspondent. states that none of the three 
architects were placed or selected by the assessor. 1 quote 
from his summing up in full as follows :—“ You have now 
before you, I think, a sufficient description of the designs, 
their merits, and the contrary, as from careful study I have 
been able toread them. I have avoided, as far as possible, 
for the purposes of this report, any allusion to minor dis- 
crepancies of drawings, etc., not affecting the general ques- 
tion, and all unnecessary technical details, giving only the 
results of repeated examinations of the drawings and re- 
ports submitted by the respective architects, and need not 
further trouble you on these points, but will add a few 
remarks on the general subject. You will have gathered 
from what has preceded that I cannot speak of any one 
design as perfect in itself; each must be considered as a 
study, and each has both excellencies and defects; and 
bearing that ia mind, I would say, that for careful study of the 
whole scheme, and for adaptation of the design to meet all necessary 
arrangements for convenience and construction, Mr. Emerson's is, 
in my opinion, onthe whole the best. Mr. Brooks’ plan is very 
good, but must, I think, yield to that of Messrs. Bodley 
and Garner in respect of its principal features and adapta- 
tion to modern requirements.” If the words which I have 
put in italics are not a selection of Mr. Emerson, I fail to 
understand the English language. . 

16 is stated that the matter has been definitely aban- 
doned. In answer to this statement, I believe I am correct 
in stating that the original Committee, with additions and 
A will reconsider and decide who the architect 
shall ђе, 

Another correspondent thinks that, having been in 
abeyance for fifteen years, therefore there should be a fresh 
competition. Why? Mr. Aston Webb's design for the 
Victoria and Albert Museum was in abeyance for seven 
years, but the Government never thought of a new competi- 
tion when they were ready to proceed. E m 

One correspondent suggests that a new competition 
“ would stimulate architectural study and enthusiasm, etc.” 
Surely this is not a question of stimulating architectural 
study and enthusiasm, but a question of fairness in 
competition and justice to the architectural profession; 
which for years architects have been trying to eaforce ; and 
ee architects should of all persons, surely be the last 
to decry. 

Yet another correspondent who, you state, “ тау fairly 
claim to know, perhaps, more than most people,” asserts 
as а fact *' that not one of the three competing architects 
was adjudicated the winner of the competition,” and that 
“no award whatever was given.” It would be interesting 
to learn the name of this unknown correspondent, more 
especially as all other correspondents have the courage to 
support their opinions by their names. The complete 
answer to this unknown correspondent's “facts” is the 
late Mr. Ewan Christian's report which was fully published 
in the professional papers, and in the British Architect, 17th 
December, 1886, page 597. | 

Admitted that there is a change of site and changed 
conditions, surely no one will deny that Mr. Emerson is 
capable of meeting all these changes by adapting his 
design to the changed circumstances, or, if the Committee 
wish, making an entirely new design. 

The fact that the Committee have been unable to build 
the Cathedral, for which they asked certain distinguished 
architects to compete 15 years since, is surely no reason 
for behaving unfairly; and now when the Committee pro- 
pose to begin the work, clearly, the only honourable course 
is to give the commission to the author of the (best) success- 
ful design, and I am glad to see that the greater number of 
your correspondents, and those whose names carry most 
weight, also take this view. | 


BY ALFRED DARBYSHIRE. 


In my opinion there сай be only one course to pursue 
in this matter. Mr. Emerson wás rightly adjudicated the 
winner of the competition by Mr. Christian, and if the 


work goes on іп any form it should be done by him. I 


have a vivid recollection of the value and beauty. of Mr: 
Emerson’s designs ; they were justly and rightly selected 
by the assessor, and their author is entitled to be the 
architect of the Cathedral, 2 te aves geste 
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By WILLIAM WOODWARD. 


| HAVE perused, with the greatest possible interest, the 
series of communications on the above named subject, 
which have appeared in the British Architect, in the issues 
from July 19th to August 31st of this year, inclusive; and 
I strongly recommend all architects, especially members of 
the Institute, who have not yet done so, to at once perform 
the operation. 

I should like to be permitted to make some observations 
on what has appeared, and although my communication 
must necessarily be lengthy, I must ask you, on the ground 
of the great importance of the subject, and because ¡there 
are other issues, besides that immediately before us, to 
extend to me your liberality in the way of space. 

I am not a member of the family party; 1 have not 
heard of any intention to admit me to its table; and 1 
have no desire or anticipation to share the rich food, which, 
during the last ten years or so, has been so liberally dis- 

nsed, and which is now being served out with such 

ming family loyalty at No. 9, Conduit Street. My 
communication, therefore, will be of a more independent 
character. 

Mr. William Emerson's report of 1836 is a masterpiece. 
It was written, no doubt, for the ears and eyes of a not 
over intelligent committee, and certainly not for a body of 
experts in architecture. That must be why he tells the 
committee that “there are few other sites іп Europe on 
which a properly proportioned cathedral would produce a 
more imposing effect than the one selected for the 
Liverpool Cathedral; "—that must be the reason, in face 
of the cathedral towers and spires, with which we are all 
acquainted, for urging that ''a dome, externally, alone 
affords the impression of mass required in the dominating 
church of a large city, and its necessity, constructionally, 
for roofing the large open area at the crossing of a church 
adapted to modern sequirements,” and also “its 
desirability, internally, for grandeur, acoustics, and 
‘artistic’ effect.’ The latter astounding assertion makes 
me wonder whether the present President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, whom so many desire shall 
build a cathedral, has ever attended a service at a certain 
cathedral known as St. Paul's, in London, and at a certain 
abbey known as that at Westminster, and whether he has 
not, accidentally of course, mis-employed the word 
acoustics Р" 

The reports, respectively, of Mr. James Brooks and 
Messrs. Bodley and Garner are not so specious, but both 
agree, as most Englishmen will, in thinking that English 
Gothic is not altogether out of place in an English city. 

Well, Sir, you, in your issue of July 1gth, had the 
courage to make a few observations on the general aspect of 
the question,.more particularly because it now approaches 
practical solution; and down comes Mr. J. Macvicar 
Anderson, with commendable alacrity, on July 26th, 
instructing the universe that the new Cathedral would 
form “ ап important feature in the architectural embellish- 
ment of Liverpool” (1, even, had thought that); that 
Mr. Ewan Christian “selected as the best the design of 
Mr. Emerson” (the italics are mine); that Mr. Emerson is 
the present President of the R.I.B.A.; that probably 
nothing so good as the three admirable designs of 1886 
would ђе the result of open competition; that really, 
Mr. Editor, “it is not fair to treat architects in this мау”; 

and finishing with a polite rebuke to the gentleman who 
had advocated a course which Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson 
maintains 15." detrimental to the best interests both of 
architects and of their art.” There can be little doubt that 
open competition would be detrimental to the interests of 
the family party, and I must add that I am somewhat 
surprised at the unwarranted assertion of Mr. Anderson 
that Mr. Emerson's design was “ selected ” as the best. 
Mr. Aston Webb must have concluded that the firing 
off of antiquated ammunition by Mr. Macvicar Anderson 
would hardly make a breach in modern armour-plated 
vessels, so he comes to the aid of his confrère with his letter 
of August 204, and advances a proposition which has the 
merit of originality in expression, based on a foundation of 
fact. Mr. Webb says: “А competition is to select the man, 
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and when that has been done his plan may be amended as 
he and the committee may in conference decide.” Yes, a 
man was '' selected ” for the new War Office; another for 
the new Government buildings in Whitehall ; another for 
the rebuilding of Newgate; and another for large and 
costiy works at Soutb Kensington ; and the number of men 
who have been “selected ” by Мо. 9, Conduit Street during 
the last ten years аз ‘‘ assessors,” “ arbitrators,” etc., would 
make the mouths of the needy architects water to over. 
flowing if they knew the extent of these “' selections,” And 
if this delicious idea of “selection”? can only be extended 
to Liverpool Cathedral, all 1 can say 15 that 1 should like 
to be present at the dinner of the family party when the 
“ selection ” has been announced. 

It is to be much regretted that Mr. Aston Webb did not 
avail himself of the means at his disposal to ascertain 
facts ; had he done so, he would have known that the first 
scheme was practically and definitely “ abandoned,” and 
de the competing architects “Һай been paid” for their 

esigns. 

You tben, Sir, opened your columns to your “ Friends 
in Council,” some of whom favour us with remarks indi- 
cative of youth; but nearly all miss the really important 
pones of the controversy. There is, however, a fine 

avour of No. 9, Conduit Street running through most 
of them. 

А communication in your issue of the 16th of August is, 
to my mind, a complete answer to the careless conclusions 
at which most of your correspondents have arrived. I do 
not, as a fact, know the author of the communication 
referred to, but I can make а very shrewd guess. He states 
clearly, and without the least qualification, that “each of 
the competitors of fifteen years ago was paid گر‎ 300 for his work, 
and no award of any kind was given.” If that statement is 
correct, and, personally, 1 have not the least doubt about 
it, the whole fabric erected by the one man selection party 
falls to the ground. The groundless assertions of some о! 
your correspondents will not, 1 hope, influence, in the 
slightest degree, the decision of the Liverpool Committee; 
I could tell that Committee the reason and the value of 
many of the recommendations; but let the poor fellows 
dream on; and at the end of another quarter of a century 
they may be able to distinguish between fair, open, honest 
treatment, and wretched pandering to the powers that be. 
There is only one quotation which I will ask you to allow 
me to make and which, even at No. 9, Conduit Street, ! 
have never seen equalled for—well, let the word be ۰ 
written, I mentally ejaculate it. Mr. ]. A. Gotch—in your 
issue of August 16th, says—" If my recollection is right, a 
very cultivated man won the last competition with a 
design refreshingly original.” Perhaps the next time Mr. 
Gotch is asked for his opinion upon a subject about which, 
1 presume, he is supposed to know something, his 
“ recollection ” will be “ right.” — 


The facts, to sum up, are these :— 


1. Some fifteen years ago three architects sent in designs 
for a proposed Cathedral for Liverpool. 

2. An assessor was appointed, but no award of any kind 
was given. 


3. Each competitor was paid £300 for his work. | 


4. So far as [ know, по attempt has been made by the 
supposed selected competitor to enforce his claim against 
the Committee; he, in fact, like his two competitors, 
having treated the whole thing as an abandoned job, duly 
paid for. 

5. An entirely new site is selected, more money is forth- 
coming, entirely fresh designs must be made—particularly 
by Mr. Emerson—because he insists in his original report 
that all his energies have been devoted to the production 
of a design (and very properly so) for that particular 
triangular-shaped site. Hence the dome, etc., and the 
acoustics which follow it. - 

Whether open competition, or limited competition, ot no 
competition at all is the decision of the Committee is beside 
the question, which is, with the facts before us, whether 
Mr. Emerson has any more just and honest claim to be 
employed for the new Cathedral than either of his fellow 
competitors? In conclusion let me add that should the 
three original competitors be asked to again compete 
the new Cathedral on the new site, it would be 007 
professionally fair to confine their designs to the limits 
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of the site given to them, and not show how much better 
the building would look if fifty feet or so were added 
outside the boundary: 

[We willingly give space to Mr. Woodward’s communica- 
tion, But in doing so we should wish to guard ourselves 
from being thought to endorse or approve all be says. 
Many of his remarks are, however, pertinent to the main 
issue, even if some others are apparently conceived in a 
spirit of pleasant irony. We shall refer again to Mr. 
Woodward's remarks when we give our summary of the 
opinions of “ Friends in Council."—Ep. В.А.) 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS.. 


— 


in the condition of Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, The 
improvement was noticeable last week end, and has, we 
learned уна; been fairly maintained, We are sure 
our readers will be pleased to hear this, 


ү are glad to be able to report а slight improvement 


THE competition for the Hereford Workhouse extension 
and alteration, including a new administrative block and a 
100 bed infirmary has just been settled. The Guardians 
offered two premiums of 25 guineas each, and these have 
been awarded to Mr. H. Lingen Barker, of Hereford and 
London, and Messrs. Wills and Anderson, Swansea and 
London, respectively. The other competitors were Mr. 
Arthur Marshall, of Nottingham, Мг. К. J. McBeath, of 
Manchester, and Mr. S. J. Eachus, of Wolverhampton. 


WE have received the Architectural Association “ Curri- 
cula for Session 1901-1902.” This includes the newly 
established day school, of which Mr. Arthur T. Bolton, 
A.R.I.B.A., is the master. We have previously given full 
particulars respecting the new school, which we hope will 
prove a real and permanent success. The discussion 
section, which is always an attractive feature in the pro- 
gramme, includes the following interesting subjects :— 
October 18th, “ Stables and Stable Fittings,” introduced 
by Н. Gregory Collins; November 8th, “Тһе Finishing of 
a Dwelling House," introduced by W. E. Davis; Novem- 
ber 22nd, “Design in Furniture," introduced by Vivian 
H. King; December 6th, “Тһе Ethics of Dilapidations,' 
introduced by Sydney Perks; December 20th, “Тһе 
Manufacture, Testing and Uses of Portland Cement,” in- 
troduced by H. Howard Humphreys ; January roth, 1902, 
“The Work and Influence of Augustus Welby Pugin,” 
introduced by P. W. Mulready; January 24th, “ The 
Clerk of Works, his Duties and Responsibilities, intro- 
duced by Е. С. W. Buss; February 7th, “ Stained Glass,” 
introduced by J. Dudley Forsyth; February 2154, The 
Organ: its Proper Position gad: Architectural Treatment,” 
introduced Бу Е. C. Eden; February 28th, ۲ 
Granite,” introduced by T. H. Russell, M.A.; March 14th, 
‘Co-operative Homes," introduced by Н. C. Lander; 
April 18th, "А Tour in the South of France,” introduced 
by Mr. A. Needham Wilson. 


Tue Architectural Association syllabus of meetings for the 
session 1901-2 is as follows :— October 11th, opening meet- 
ing, President's address; October 25th, conversazione; 
November ıst, Mr. A. Wood, M.A., on “ Cambridge in 
Early and Mediæval Times '' ; November 15th, Mr. Мах 
Clarke on “Тһе Sanitation of a Country House”; November 
29th, Mr. Francis Bond, M.A., on “ Capitals"; December 
13th, Mr. J. E. Forbes on “ Travelling Students’ Notes ”; 
January 3rd, 1902, Mr. ]. A. Gotch on “The Development 
of Domestic Architecture from the 12th to the 18th Cen- 
ішу”; January 17th, Mr. T. C. Cunnington on “Archi- 
tectural and Constructional Engineering”; January 31st, 
Mr. C. Harrison Townsend on “Originality in Architec- 
tural Design”; February 14th, Miss Ethel Charles оп 
“А Plea for Women practising Architecture"; March 
7th, Mr. J. Miller on “ The Glasgow Exhibition "; March 
21st, Mr. W. H. Lever on “ The Dwellings erected at 
Port Sunlight and Thornton Hough"; April 11th, Mr. 
W. D. Caróe on “ The Preservation of Ancient Buildings ” ; 
April 25th, Mr. E. A. Gruning on “ Arbitrations"; Мау 
gth, ‘Papers on Artisans’ Dwellings,” by Mr. Owen 
Fleming and Mr. Louis Ambler, 


Tur Museum at Coniston commemorating Ruskin's life 
and work was opeed qn Saturday afternoon by the 
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Reverend Canon Rawnsley. It is of a permanent 
character, and contains original drawings by Ruskin, repre» 
senting his style at different periods, from the maps drawn 
in the days of his boyhood down to his latest sketches of 
sunset as seen from his study window at Brautwood. 
There is also а valuable and varied collection of minerals 
and other Ruskin relics, including mauy manuscripts 
written by Ruskin at periods covering the greater part of 
his life, with notes for architectural and mountain sub- 
jects. Conspicuously placed are works after Tintoretto, 
Prout, Turner, and other artists whom Ruskin admired. 
There is à set of photographs from the Ruskin Museum 
at Sheffield, and the nucleus of a Ruskin reference 
library, 

Мк. С. F. Warts, R.A., is stated to be engaged on two 
great pictures, One is called “ Conquest," representing a 
magnificent horse that steps forward under a man's control; 
the other is called the “ Seat of Death.” 


SoME £5,200 has been contributed towards the purchase 
of the Brandlehow estate on the shore of Derwentwater, 
which the National Trust are seeking to preserve from 
the encroachment of building or other speculators. About 
£7,000 is required, and the money has all'to be raised 
before the middle of October. 


THE window we illustrate herewith, is in a house (Cliffe, 
Flamborough, Yorks), designed by Messrs. Hall, Cooper, 
and Davis. The materials used in the construction of the 


CLIFFE, FLAMBOROUGH, Уовка. Disixc-room WINDOW. 
‘Hall, Cooper and Davis, Architecte, 


house were Whitby stone, rough cast, and Westmoreland 
green slates. It was built some five years ago for Miss 


Marsden. 


BuiLDING operations are at last being begun in connection 
with the new War Office at Whitehall. Two great cranes 
are at work, and a third is being erected. But it will be 
a good while yet before the War Office officials will be 
able to vacate their present cramped and uncomfortable 
quarters. It is estimated at Pall Mall that the new offices 
will not be ready for occupation for four or five years, and 
after that it wil] take a good many months to move in, 
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Arter a delay of three and a half months’ from the date of 
the local enquiry, the: Local Government Board have at 
last forwarded their sanction to the application made by 
the Cheltenham Town Council for power to raise a loan of 
£ 35,000 for the erection of atown hall and аззетЫу rooms 
upon a portion of the Winter Garden site, on the north 
side of the glass structure. The council now have under 
consideration а proposal for buying up the old Lloyd's 
Bank premises for £8,000, and converting them into 
municipal offices. | 


Тне King is having 30 or 40 substantial and commodious 

cottages built on the Crown land at Old Windsor for 

labourers on the Royal estate. Themen have been paying 

5s. and 6s. a week rent -for- houses owned by private 

persons, but the rent of the King’s cottages will be only 

А = a week, with the stipulation that no lodgers аге to 
e taken. 


We have received “A Brief Sketch of the History of 
Ipswich School, 1477-1851,’ by Nina Frances Layard 
(Ipswich: МУ; Е. Harrison). This is “ап attempt to 
collect, and arrange clearly, scattered notices referring 
chiefly to the early history :of the school,’ and the results 
are very interesting. Illustrations are given of the house 
used for school purposes, 1482-1528; the Black Friars 
Refectory used as school, 1763-1842; the master's house 
in Lower Brook Street, used for school from 1842 to 1852 ; 
and the school buildings in Henley Road, erected in 
1851-2, and of which Prince Albert laid the foundation 
stone. Very amusing are the illustrations of the cartoons ге- 
presenting the kind of construction contained in the old 
school of 1351 and that of 1851. In the one case we have 
depicted “ the earnest endeavours of the Corporation to 
pull down the old Grammar School-room erected 1351,” 
and in the other "the earnest endeavours of the Cor- 
poration to keep up the new Grammar school-room erected 
1851." 


۰۰ Whoe'er has travelled life's dull round, 

Where'er his stages may have been, 
May sigh to think he still has found, 
The warmest welcome at an inn." 
These lines by Shenstone are the motto of “The Handy 
Hotel Guide ” for the United Kingdom, published by the 
Hotel and General Advertising Company, Limited, 
241, Shaftesbury Avenue, and Paris. (Price 2d.) We 
can recommend it to all travellers. ‘To quote two extracts, 
«We should be sorry to imply that all, or even the 
majority of hotel advertisements, are untrue or morally 
fraudulent, but they are what they are— advertisements and 
nothing more!” “How very wide of the mark these 
advertisements frequently are, many a too credulous 
visitor has discovered to his cost, and what a very long 
“three minutes” walk from the railway station,' was the 
charmingly-situated (jerry-built) adapted conglomeration 
of apartments, ‘replete’ with nothing but discomfort, 
bad cooking, vile odours, draughts, and extortionate 
charges.” 


Tur new Guide to Reculver, written and illustrated by R. 
C. Dexter, forming one of Millgate’s handy little Kentish 
guide books (published at the Herne Bay Gazette office), is 
exceedingly good value for its nominal price of threepence. 
It contains much matter of historical interest concerning 


the quaint old ruin so well known to Kentish travellers, 


and which is now useful as well as ornamental by reason 
of its duty as a light-house. 


Vorume XXII. of the Transactions of the Liverpcol 
Engineering Society, edited by К. С. Е. Annett, A.Inst. 
C.E., Hon. Sec., contains papers among other interesting 
ones, on Dredging on the River Ribble, by A. F. Fowler, 
M.Inst.C.E.; The Electric Driving of Workshops, Бу ۰ 
Arthur Ker, A.M.Inst.C.E.; Construction in Fortified 
Concrete, by. Alaric Hope, A.M.Inst.C.E.; Filtration of 
Water, by J. R. Davidson, A.M.Inst.C.E.; Mining and 
Treatment of Diamond-bearing Ground, by F. A. Von 
Sobbe, A.M.Inst.C.E.; Refrigeration, by J. Wemyss 
Anderson, A.M.Inst.C.E., and the Design of Underframes 
and Bogies for Rolling Stock, by Oliver Winder, A.M. Inst. 
C.E. With the exception of certain diagrams which are 
roughly produced or drawn, this appears to us a most 
creditable book. 
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Mr. Mark Н. Јорсе, A.R.I.B.A., publishes a striking 
pamphlet on “ London Sanitary Administration,” entitled 
“Ап Appeal to all who, while having regard for the public 
health, are not unmindful of the importance of maintain. 
ing reasonable liberty,” and introduced thus, “ Definite 
Bye-laws to be repealed, and indefinite Bye-laws adopted to 
give ‘elasticity,’ and thus make the public sanitary control 
of private property, which is already oppressive, a tyrann 
too great to be borne.” While strongly in sympathy with 
Mr. Judge in this good work, we are sorry to see that he 
drags ina quite unnecessary reference to Sunday concerts, 
etc., of which he is a well-known advocate. In fact we 
should have thought Mr. Judge would really have advo- 
cated the one day’s rest in seven as an absolutely 
necessary thing from a hygienic point of view. Has it 
not been fully proved that both for man and beast this 
question of a recognised one day’s rest in seven 15 of the 
utmost practical value? This useful booklet may be 
obtained at 7, Pall Mall, S.W., price 3d. 


Some interesting statistics were given at the autumnal 
meeting of the Sanitary Inspectors’ Association, held at 
Southend last week-ena, by Dr. Nash, the medical officer 
of health of that seaside resort, relative to the growth and 
development of the place. In 1891 the resident popula- 
tion of Southend was only 12,333, but in 1901 it had 
increased to 28,857. The municipal corporation had now 
in hand the erection of technical school buildings and the 
provision of healthy dwellings for the working classes at 
rentals of 6s, 3d. to 7s. 94. a week each. The scheme рго- 
vided for a bath in each house. The rate of mortality 
had been reduced to 14°44 per 1,000 of the inhabitants. 


Tue Battersea Borough Council, in their annual report, 
devote a great deal of space to the important question of 
housing the working classes. Mr. Young, the chief sanitary 
inspector, States that the most suitable class of building 
he has seen is that erected by the Richmond Corporation, 
and he suggests that a committee of the Battersea Council 
might advantageously see these houses before deciding 
definitely on the class of house to be erected in Battersea. 
He recommends also that buildings of two, three, or more 
roomed tenements be constructed on the allotments, and 
also a municipal lodging-house, thereby providing by the 
latter for a class of persons at present housed in common 
lodging-houses, and who are known to ђе а danger to the 
health of the community. Не believes that this scheme 
would not only supply a great want, but would be a finan- 
cial success, and would in time have the effect of closing 
the present houses used for the purpose, which are not 
only oftentimes structurally unfit, but largely frequented by 
the lowest class, 
өы e A 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HEREFORD MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 


COMPETITION. 
DESIGNS BY HALL, COOPER, AND DAVIS; 
AND 
LANCHESTER, STEWART AND RICKARDS, 


W* give this week further illustrations of designs sub- 

mitted in the recent competition for the Hereford 
Municipal Buildings Competition. We regret that there 
is a slight mistake made in the name of firm on the plate 
illustrating Messrs. Hall, Cooper and Davis's design 
Mr. Cooper's name being spelt “Coope” instead o 
** Cooper.” 


THE PRIZE DESIGN IN THE R.LB.A. GRISSELL 
GOLD MEDAL COMPETITION. | 


J. EDWIN FORBES, ARCHITECT. 


This bridge design submitted in the competition for the 
Grissell Gold Medal last January is excellent in every 
way. In reviewing the design in our issue of January 18th 
last, before the award was made, we said :—“ А most 
admirable contribution is the design marked ‘Pons 
Asinorum.’ First-rate geometrical drawings, with. capital 
sketch of construction, and an admirable little sepia ۴ 
make up quite a model set. The design is such a Ше? 
proportioned and sensible scheme as'instantly commends 
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itself, We could honestly wish we even occasionally met 
with such nice foot-bridges. It is pleasant to come across 
the work of a student at once so workmanlike, sound, and 
sensible. He well deserves an award on almost every 


count.’ | 
morros 


.OUR LETTER BOX. | 


THE SITE FOR THE VICTORIA NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL. 


IR,—I have been urged, even at the eleventh hour, to 
„> bring under your notice an alternative site for the 
Victoria Memorial—on the elevated plateau in front of 
Kensington Palace, which about a month ago I ventured 
to suggest to an important member of the Memorial Com- 
mittee. With its converging avenues, fine sheet of water, 


open space, and endless ornamental possibility—without : 


the sacrifice of a single tree, or altering in any way the 
present character of Kensington Gardens—this site is of 
unequalled importance and beauty. Further, its special 
fitness for the Memorial to the late Queen rests on her 
having been born at Kensington Palace—where her toys 
are still preserved—while it was there she was told of 


her succession to the Throne. No such associations | 


gather round Buckingham Palace. I am, therefore, not 
without hope that you may be induced to give the sub- 
scribers and the general public, as is just and right, an 
opportunity of judging as to the relative fitness of 


suggested sites for the National Memorial to our great 


Queen. 
Yours faithfully, 


Wemyss. 
Gosford, Longniddry, August 22nd, 1901. 
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MR. BRYDON'S DESIGN FOR THE NEW 
PUBLIC OFFICES. 


T is an easy matter, writes a correspondent in the Times, 
to criticise the action of a public department. Of all 
public departments the easiest to criticise is His Majesty's 
Office of Works, for the simple reason that every man, 
from the most eminent failure in public life downwards, is 
an authority upon matters of taste. So simple is the 
pastime of finding fault that it must have often occurred 
to those responsible for the administration of the countr 
that no very apparent reason exists for eutrusting the wor 
of government to a specially selected class, and that any 
casually enlisted group of critics would fulfil all the 
functions of State in a more satisfactory manner than 
those entrusted at present with these arduous and un- 
appreciated duties. 

No Minister in recent times has done more for the 
improvement of the Metropolis, for the good administra- 
tion of his office, and for the gratification of the public 
than Mr. Akers-Douglas; yet, if Lord Wemyss is to be 
believed, no: one is less qualified for the office he holds 
that the present First Commissioner of Works. 

The President of the Academy led an attack upon the 
scheme, carefully considered as it had been by all the 
authorities concerned, for a great street improvement, 
and, although that eminent critic did not summon up 
courage to attend and argue the point with Mr. Akers- 
Douglas when invited to do so, his polite description of 
the plan as “idiotic”? was endorsed by many, who, 
after hearing the First Commissioner's explanations, must 
have regretted their hasty acceptance of Sir Edward 
Poynter's views. 

Now Lord Wemyss returns to the charge upon another 
controversial point, upon which the First Commissioner 
has had no opportunity of explaining the grounds of his 
action. | 
` By an extraordinary fatality, the two eminent architects 
entrusted with the designs of the great public buildings in 
course of erection in Whitehall died within the space of a 
few months. Their designs had been completed and had 
been exhibited for the information of Parliament. They 
had met with very general approval, the contracts for the 
foundations had been accepted, and the work was in course 
of being carried out. 


کے 


On the death of Mr. Young the First ۲ 
decided to complete the work under the joint supervision 
of Mr. Clyde Young and of Sir John Taylor. To this no 
objection was apparently taken. 

On the death ot Mr. Brydon a precisely similar question 
arose, and the First Commissioner decided that the work 
should be carried out by Mr. Henry Tanner, under the 
supervision of Sir John Taylor. It seems to be assumed 
that this decision was taken for financial reasons. This is 
not a fact. The main motive which actuated Mr. Akers- 
Douglas was regard for the comfort of the great body of 
public servants who will be called upon hereafter to occupy 
the building in question. 

The chief concern of the public with both the new War 
Office and the buildings at the corner of Parliament Street 
is their outward form. This has been decided by the 
employment of the deceased architects, whose names will 
always be associated with the buildings in question. The 
internal arrangement of these offices is a matter of deep 
concern to the men who will have to spend long and 
arduous days within their walls. 

In former times very little attention was paid to this not 
unimportant matter. The externally beautiful building 
which contains the Treasury is one of the most hopelessly 
unsatisfactory public offices which could be well imagined. 
Badly designed rooms, incommodious ‘passages, inferior 
ventilation and lighting, and waste of space, comprise a 
conglomeration of every fault, from the point of view of 
the transaction of public business. 

The building erected in Chancery Lane (one of the most 
beautiful in London) for the Record Office is internally 
perfect for the purpose for which it was designed by Sir 
John Taylor. The General Post Office North, designed by 
Mr. Henry Tanner, is as satisfactory a building for official 
purposes as could well be constructed. The Admiralty, 
for the internal planning of which the architects respon- 
sible for the building would readily admit their great debt 
of gratitude to Sir John Taylor, is—from an official point 
of view—almost without a fault. 

It is not surprising that, with these experiences to 
guide him, Mr. Akers-Douglas should have hesitated to 
deprive himself of the services of those architects con- 
nected with his office whose knowledge of official require- 
ments are unrivalled in the profession. Sir John Taylor's 
name stands high among living architects. It is true that ' 
Mr. Henry Tanner is less well known; but when Sir 
John Taylor wasentrusted with the building of the Record 
Office, he was not well known to the public, but the choice 
was amply justified. Time will in like manner justify 
the decision which Mr. Akers-Douglas has taken. | 

There is a further reason which weighed strongly with 
the First Commissioner. It has been too readily assumed 
that an eminent outside architect could be found to carry 
out Mr. Brydon's fine plan. Inquiries made with some 
care did not bear out this assumption. Eminent archi- 
tects are men of strong individuality, deeply committed to 
their own ideas of art, imbued with their own notions of 
style, and, as a rule, absorbed by works of their own 
design, {with little time and less desire to bestow upon the 
work of others. It became speedily clear that, if an out- 
side architect was to be employed, it would have to be a 
man of the second or third rank in his profession—assum- 
ing that the plan and elevation designed by Mr. Brydon 
were to remain unaltered. The First Commissioner not 
only considered that it was due to the memory of Mr. 
Brydon that his building should be erected according to 
his design, but he determined, for the sake of the intrinsic 
merit of the design itself, that this should be done. 

These, then, were the reasons which actuated Mr. 
Akers-Douglas in recommending to his colleagues that 
the new building should be carried out under the super- 
intendence of the architects of the Office of Works. 
Financially it is highly improbable that any saving will be 
ећесјед. The design has been paid for, and the executors 
of the late Mr. Brydon have received the money. The 
remainder of the sum set aside for ‘‘commission” will be 
employed—as it would have been by Mr. Brydon had he 
lived—in remunerating the subordinates who have to 
carry out, from day to day, over five or six years, the 
work of variation and superintendence. 

If, when the War Office and the great group of public 


' offices at the corner of Parliament Street are erected, they 
| prove worthy of their magnificent site, the credit will be 
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due to Mr. Young and Ме. Brydon, who designed them ; 
and if they proved satisfactory as official buildings, ful- 
filling the requirements and adding to the comfort of 
the public servants who will occupy them, the credit will 
be.due to Mr. Akers-Douglas, for bestowing his confidence 
upon two of his own officers who have not hitherto 
abused it, 
cabo noo 


NEW FIELDS FOR THE ARCHITECTURAL 
WRITER AND ILLUSTRATOR. 


ROFESSOR AITCHISON, R.A., in concluding his 

fourth lecture at the Royal Academy this year, 

dealing with St. Peter's, Rome, and published in the 
R.I.B.A. Journal of the 31st ult., says :— 

“Now that the young architects of England have become 
good draughtsmen and sketchers it seems a pity that their 
acquirements are not used. No one in England, as far as 
I know, Баз attempted to collect the works of the early 
Italian Renaissance architects, and it would be a great 
benefit to all students of architecture if some one would 
measure them and give us figured cuts of them: tbe 
students now have to depend on Letarouilly, with all the 
figures in the ridiculous metre. 1 do not mean that one 
man should give the works of all, but should take the 
works of one good architect and properly and completely 
illustrate them. France does this for the works of eve 
modern French architect—they are published with a 1 
printed text and excellent steel engravings. Baron Henry 
de Geymiiller has verified Bramante's works in the most 
complete way, and 1 would point to his work as a model to 
. anyone who undertakes such a task. For he has not only 
personally seen every work that is known to be Bramante's, 
but, when written evidence has been wanting, he has 
sought proofs of the works being his by a careful examina- 
tion of the various collections of drawings tbat exist in the 
great libraries and in the private collections of Europe. 

“ England is shamefully behind the rest of the civilised 
world in the encouragement of the study of the great 
architectural works of the Котаоз; we have only Taylor 
and Cresy's Antiquities of Rome, with coarse lithographed 
illustrations ; of the Renaissance we have only Alberti's, 
Serlio's,* Palladio's, and Scamozzi's. Tbe great Earl of 
Burlington, аНег.а prolonged search, found all Palladio's 
drawings of the Roman baths save one at Daniel Barbaro's 
palace; he had them engraved and published in 1730, and, 
I believe, encouraged Leoni to publish illustrated editions 
of Leon Batista Alberti’s works and those of Palladio ; 
but there has been little done since by Englishmen to 
illustrate the works of the great Renaissance masters, and 
of our own architects’ works scarcely anything. Ап excep- 
tion must be made in the case of Inigo Јова works, that 
were published by Kent in 1727, and the Vitruvius 
Britannicus, the last volume of which was published by 
Colin Campbell in 1725. Gibbs published by subscription 
his book in 1728, in which his Church of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields is given. The Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s has 
in its possession the whole of Wren’s drawings for that 
building, but has never published them, and the only 
engraving I know of is a section through the dome by 
Gwynn; and although Sir William Chambers published a 
book on architecture in 1759, his great work of Somerset 
House and the many mansions that he built are not Шиз- 
trated ; I may mention the beautiful summer-house in the 
grounds of Castle Howard. Soane published some of his 
own designs, but I think his great work, the Bank of 
England, is only published to a minute scale by Britton 
and Pugin. There are no proper illustrations of Sir 
Charles Barry’s works, not even of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, the drawings of which the Government annexed 
without payment, but has never had the patriotism to 
have published; nor are the works of Wilkins, of 
Cockerell, of Elmes published, and the remainder of the 
executed works of Soane. 

« The only honourable exception to this scandal is the 
Dilettante Society, to whose patriotism and taste we owe 
the various superbly illustrated works on Greek architec- 
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ture. For Arab architecture we have to goto France, 
although we have the Moresque work of the Alhambra by 
Owen Jones, and for Santa Sophia and the other 
Byzantine churches of Constantinople we have to go to the 
German Salzenberg.” 


> _____-_ 


TO GULL ARCHITECTS. 


HE following letter, received by a firm of architects in 
the States, is published in the American Architect. 1 
does not need comment, unless we might remark that we 
do not believe we have ever come across such a piece of 
enterprising impudence in this country :— 
« Portsmouth, O., 
“ August roth, 1901. 

“ Gentlemen,—Your letter to ‘ Secretary Library Trus- 
tees’ has been handed to me, and replying wish to state 
that only recently fhave I secured a donation of 50,009 
dollars from Mr. Carnegie for a library (see erclosed 
Blade, of which paper I am an attaché). The offer has 
been accepted and committee appointed to select site, etc. 
I am chairman of committee, and in addition to my work 
on the Daily Blade, conduct an information bureau. 10 
order to become a patron of the bureau, and receive all 
information pertaining to the library, as also the new High 
School and Court House it is proposed to build here, as 
also all other news-matter pertaining to projected public 
building, it will be necessary for you to remit me 
25 dollars. You will see that I have some good 
references, and refer also to Major Banks and daily papers. 
I deal in information such as you want now and will want 
later. Upon receipt of draft I will send you names of 
committee, size of site when selected, date of opening of 
bids, etc., also members of School Board, County Commis- 
sioners and Council, and agree to keep you advised of all 
steps taken with reference to public and large private 
buildings for one year from date. Will cheerfully give 
you any information in my power, and advise you by mail 
or wire of action taken. Being on the committee, and 
being on the daily paper, I am in a position to supply you 
with such information, as will be early and of value, and 
trust you will see the advantage of placing your name with 
me. Please let me have an early reply, and I will at once 
give you such information as I have, and will try and give 
you such as you may want, answering any question рег- 
taining to the proposed buildings. This will be of con- 
siderable value to you and much cheaper than a visit. 
When it is necessary, should it be so, that you should come 
I will wire you. Library has been accepted, but no site 
has been selected, plans drawn, or any arrangement made 
for such. All that will be done within a few weeks. 

(Signed) “H, ۸۱ ۳ 


حسم و ہے => 


THE FUTURE OF BRITISH ENGINEERS 
AND ENGINEERING. . 


N opening the International Engineering Congress at 
Glasgow on Tuesday Mr. James Mansergh, the actıng 
president, made some exceedingly pertinent remarks rela- 
tive to 
WHAT CONSTITUTES AN ENGINEER? 


He said that engineers constituted more than a profession ; 
they amounted to a “race.” There had been framed many 
definitions of engineering and of the engineer, but none 
adequate, and at the same time sufficiently exact and 
exclusive. An engineer might hold a diploma, or he might 
not. He might be entitled to append a string of letters to 
his name, or he might not possess a single title to nominal 
distinction. That was because engineering did not consist 
in being, but in doing; for engineering was the only high 
art which depended as much on its cheapness for its exce 
lence as upon any other item in the sum of achievement. 
There was an American definition of an engineer which 
stated that “ he is a man who can do well for one dollar 
things that anybody could do somehow for double the 
money.” A good deal of wasted ingenuity would be saved 
if those who engaged in every kind of engineering work 
would remember to use the money standard as well as the 
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must be mastered аз it was realised on works in progress. 
It had no authoritative text-book. The engineer must 
cherish his ideals or he would sink into the routineer. He 
left as little as possible to chance, and, if wise, he would 
not rely upon his best mathematics any further than he 


could see them. 
Tue FUTURE or BRITISH ENGINEERING. 


An alarm had been sounded in their ears of late, warning 
them that the inhabitants of the United Kingdom had 
touched their high-water mark in respect to the prosperity 
derivable from the prosecution of those manufacturing in- 
dustries which were based upon engineering, or served by 
it with the means of transport and communication. This 
might be so. Our nation had no royal secret for arresting 
the revolution of fortune’s wheel. The question of moment 
to Britishers was, Should we maintain our ground, to say 
nothing of increasing our lead ? He could not tell. Brains 
were no peculiar possession of our nationality. Would the 
engineer in future flourish best in Britain or abroad? One 
heard much talk nowadays about the British need for more 
technical education for workers, and of better instruction 
in the art of living for the people generally, and he was not 
disposed to disparage this desire for more light. He feared 
that only too good a case could be made out for the allega- 
tion that a mistaken statutory system had discouraged in 
this country —for the time being at least —the naturalisation 
and development of electrical engineering on the largest 
scale. Instead of the electrical and mechanical develop- 
ment of lighting and power plant being undertaken in this 
country upon a scale proportional to its early promise, the 
work had to be done by “ sample "—еуегу small specimen 
differing from the others. Long years passed before any 
English engineer was in a position to give out an electrical 
power contract amounting to £100,000. Meanwhile our 
friends in America and on the Continent of Europe were 
forging fast ahead. So we lost our chance, and should 
probably have to take other people's electrical plant for 
some time, instead of striking out our own leading line, as 
our less-governed forefathers did in railway work and ship- 
building years ago. Не should like to remark how much 
of the real essence of economical engineering was contained 
in the work of settling standard sections of important 
constructive materials. This matter had been taken in 
band by a joint committee of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, the Insti- 
tution of Naval Architects, and the Iron and Steel 
Institute. Sir Benjamin Baker, with a specially selected 
sub-committee, had charge of bridge and general building 
construction; Sir John Barry, with similar assistance, of 
railways; Mr. Denny of shipbuilding; and Sir Douglas 
Fox of rolling-stock. In the hands of these eminent engi- 
neers the work would be well handled. | 
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WEST AUSTRALIAN TIMBER FOR 
PAVING. 


N interesting letter has appeared in the daily 
papers relative to the durability of West Aus- 
tralian timber for paving purposes. It isby Mr. George 
Aytown, general secretary of the Royal Commission, 
Glasgow Exhibition, 1901, Western Australia, and runs 
as follows :— 

“ Those sceptical of the durability of Western Australian 
hard woods would do well to visit the Western Australian 
Court at the Glasgow Exhibition, where ample evidence of 
the almost indestructible character of jarrah, as well as of 
other Western Australian eucalypti, is available in abun- 
dance. I would like to instance a few of the exbibits of 
timbers shown which have stood the test of use, time, 
weather, and water. 

“Jarrah piles drawn after thirty-six, thirty-one, and 
thirty years’ service in ocean jetties; wandoo piles used in 
bridge construction tbirty and forty years in the ground; 
jarrah post, the original boundary post of the town of 
Bunbury, seventy yeats in the ground; jarrah slab, used 
as a headstone to a tomb, sixty-four years exposed to the 
weather, showing the original lettering cut in the wood as 
sharp as if just executed ; fencing-post of blackputt, forty- 
five years in the ground ; railway s'eepers of jarrah drawn 
in 1900 (specially for exhibiting at the Paris Exposition), 


after over twenty years' service on the Perth, Fremantle 
Railway, over which the whole of the railway traffic of 
the Port of Fremantle has passed; large baptismal font, 
carved out of a jarrah log, buried in the principal street of 
Perth before the foundation of the city more than seventy 


years ago; elaborately carved goblet from a jarrah stable: 


block in use for thirty years. | " 
With regard to paving blocks, there is on exhibit a 


collection of blocks of jarrah and karri drawn from streets 
in various cities and towns of Great Britain after years of 


service, with authenticated figures showing the loss in 


wear, etc. 
The jarrah blocks come from Exchange Street, Liver. 


pool (six years in use, loss in wear ¿ in.); Upper Thames 
Street, London (six years, wear $ in.); High Street, 
Leicester (nine years, wear $ in.) ; Queen Street, Cardiff 
(four years, wear 4 in.); Queen's Road, Hastings, opposite 
the Town Hall (54 years, wear 4 in.); Rye Lane, Cam- 
berwell (five years, wear ¿ in.). 

Karri blocking.— Northumberland Avenue, London 
(six years, wear 3-16 in.); Buckingham Palace Road, 
London (seven years, wear 3 in); Albany Road, Cam- 
berwell (five years, wear ¿ in.); Mosley Street, Man- 
chester (seven years, wear $ in.); Bristol Bridge, Bristol 
(six years, wear # in.); Princes Street, Edinburgh (74 
years, wear j in.). | 

Those I have enumerated comprise a few of the many 
exhibits shown in the timber section, and are standing 
proofs of the extraordinary lasting quality of Western 


Australian timber. 


HIGH SPEED RAILWAYS. 


A MOST interesting paper was read at the International 
Engineering Congress on Wednesday by Herr O. 
Lasche, of Berlin, on “ High Speed Railways.” 

Herr Lasche described in detail the principles of con- 
struction which have been adopted for the high-speed 
railway car of the Allgemeine Elektricitatsgesellschaft of 
Berlin. The car has been built for the trials to be conducted 
under the auspices of the German association for the study 
of electrical high-speed railways on the military railway 
from Berlin to Zossen, which the Imperial Military Rail- 
way Board has placed at the disposal of the association. 
A speed of 200 kilometres an hour has been assumed as the 
maximum for the present construction of car, which has 
been built in the form of a passenger car rather than that 
of a locomotive. The experimental trials will, it is hoped, 
establish a basis for the calculation of the working expenses 
of electric main lines, and also of the output of motors for 
the various speeds and of the size of power stations neces- 
sary. A three-phase current of 10,000 to 12,000 volts is to 
be used. The car accommodates 50 persons, the weight 
being less than eight tons per wheel. The whole of the 
apparatus, cable, and safety devices are arranged in a 
separate compartment in the middle of the car, which, with 
the transformers below it, is separated from the passenger 
compartments by air shafts with double iron walls. The 
driver stands at the front of the car in a compartment in 
which there are no connexions at high electrical pressure. 
The control is effected from the driver's platform by 
mechanical transmission. To relieve the axles from the 
heavy weight of the motors special experiments were made, 
and a new and ingenious device for the coupling and 
bearing was adopted. The task of constructing, starting, 
and regulating appliances where the horse-power to be 
employed was as much as 3,000 was only completed after 
many experiments and investigations had been conducted, 
and finally the problem was solved by a liquid starting 
device, on a new principle described by Herr Lasche. A 
system of electrical braking with the aid of the motors was 
also tested by means of the same experimental arrange- 
ment. The current 13 taken into the car through bow- 
shaped collectors. The trolleys have presented one of the 
most difficult of the problems to be solved. Each of the 
eight motors by which the car is to be drawn is adopted for 
a normal output of 250 horse-power and for a maximum 
output of 750 horse-power. The speed of the motor 15 
обо revolutions a minute, and the current is reduced by 
the transformers from 12,000 volts to 435 volts. In view 
of the novelty of the entire construction, and of almost 
every single part of the electrical equipment, it was deemed 
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advisable to make the first trial with the car at rest. The 
driving wheels of each bogie were supported on rollers 
mounted on heavy cast iron plates. By this arrangement 
it was possible to run the motors of each bogie up to full 
speed. The practical experiments on this trial platform 
gave very favourable results. The question whether the 
speed aimed at would be fully attained depended, said 
Herr Lasche, in conclusion, on the nature of the perma- 
nent way, as well as on the car itself, and a good deal of 
time was still required in order to gain sufficient experience 
ой the point. ha 4 | 

The discussion which followed the reading of the paper 
was opened by Sir William Preece, who expressed the 
indebtedness which the electrical world would feel towards 
the Allgemeine Elektricitatsgesellschaft for allowing so 
admirable an account of their experiments to be given. А 
great deal of money, he remarked, had been expended on 
these experiments in Germany. In this country, on the 
other hand, a great deal of money had been expended in 
opposing experiments. For many years efforts had been 
made to establish a high-speed railway between Liverpool 
and Manchester, and now, though the power had at last 
been obtained to carry out the experiment, the money had 
still to be provided. The experiments of the Allgemeine 
Elecktricitatsgesellschaft represented a great step in 
advance, and the results of them would be looked for with 
the greatest interest. 

Professor Silvanus Thompson described the paper of 
Herr Lasche as “еросһ marking.” It was a matter of 
congratulation that one of the largest electrical firms on 
the Continent should have thought it worth while to spend 
a large sum of money in employing a highly-trained staff 
on this problem. Until our manufacturers realised that it 
was necessaty for them to spend money on experiments 
they might expect to be forestalled. 
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A SCULPTOR'S FAILURE. 


FIRST meeting of creditors was held at the London 
Bankruptcy Court on the 29th ult., under the failure of 

Mr. Alfred Gilbert, R.A., of 16, Maida Vale, the well- 
known sculptor. The debtor, who presented his own 
petition, states that һе has been engaged in his profession for 
the past 24 years, his income from which from 1880 to 1894 
amounted (0 £2,000 a year. In the latter year, upon the 
death of Sir Edgar Boehm, ће was engaged by the execu- 
tors to complete a quantity of his unfinished work, with 
the result that he neglected his own work, and, although 
remunerated, did not make the income he previously made. 
He was encouraged to undertake big statuary, which 
necessitated larger premises, and he started building his 
present studio, to complete which he borrowed £7,500 on 
mortgage of the premises. Being pressed by creditors 
about the middle of 1898, he borrowed £2,000, which he 
paid into a bank in the name of Mr. G. E. Lewis and 
another, and since that time they had practically controlled 
his finances. His income from 1898 to the present time 
had amounted to about £2,700, and he attributed his 
failure to undertaking large statuary work, which proved 
unremunerative. He states his debts at /7,000. The 
assets are said to consist of commissions in hand.. Proofs 
to the amount of £6,948 were put in, and resolutions were 
passed winding up the estate in bankruptcy, with Мг. | 
Lawrence Hasluck, C.A., Holborn Viaduct, as trustee. 
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PEAT WOOD AS FUEL. 


HE adaptability of peat as material for fuel is at the 
present time of particular interest. The United 
States Consul-General at Vienna says that, although as 
yet peat cannot successfully compete as a fuel with anthra- 
cite coal, since in proportion to its heating value it is of 
great bulk, and hence makes transportation dearer, never- 
theless, with the necessity of making practical use of it, 
invention cannot fail to be stimulated. The problem of so 
saturating and compressing it into bricks as to make it a 
substitute for anthracite coal for household and industrial 
purposes can, without doubt, he eventually solved. Machines 


have already been constructed by means of which this 
valuable product can be mixed with facility ; and peat has 
been put to a variety of industrial uses. Progress in 
Austria in the employment of peat is shown in the manu- 
facture of a patent artificial wood—so-called peat wood. 
This artificial wood is especially distinguished by the 
property that, in most soil it hardens steadily, owing tothe 
formation of calcareous hydrosilicate of alumina. It is 
perfectly adapted as a material for street paving, being, it 
is said, absolutely free from dust, noiseless, and exceedingly: 
durable, Natural wood blocks, on the other hand, in the 
opinion of Consul Hughes, do not sufficiently resist atmo- 
spheric influences, and soon warp. Peat wood is also 
excellently suited for railroad sleepers. Screws, rivets, 
and nails become as firmly fastened therein as in the best 
of oak. Wood sleepers rot in damp soil, while moisture 
only renders the peat wood harder. All kinds of wood, 
from willow to oak, can be excellently imitated in this new: 
material, which, adds the Consul, holds out, in suitable 
districts, fair promise of growing into a source of profitable 
business enterprise. 
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А NEW METHOD ОЕ SEWAGE 
PURIFICATION. 


T Urban District Council of Hipperholme, like many 

other authorities in the West Riding, has been 
pressed by the Rivers Board to provide an efficient system 
of sewage. The sewage of the district has two outfalls, 
one on the eastern side of the town and the other on the 
western side. On the western (or Halifax) side there ate 
settling tanks, but they are of a crude, antiquated type, 
while on the other side there is—or was up to quite 
recently—no provision whatever “for dealing with the 
sewage, which went straight into the beck, untreated, 
ultimately to find its way into the Calder. It is for the 
treatment of the sewage of the latter portion of the district 
that the ** Serenas ” system has been put down, under the 
superintendence of the inventor, Mr. Brightmore, who 
hails from Derbyshire. 

This system (we quote from the Yorkshire Post) consists 
of two “contacts” —aerobic (or with microbes living with 
air) and anaerobic (without air). The first contact has the 
effect of breaking down the organic matter in suspension 
and solution, and this is brought about by the use of coal, 
anthracite, and natural limestone. These form the media 
upon which the aerobic germ does it work of resolution, 
liberating the hydrogen gas and depositing the nitrogenous 
residual іп a receptacle underneath. In the second contact 
the anaerobic germ completes its work of purification by 
passing through specially constructed trays—eight of them 
—which are full of anthracite and natural limestone 
alternately. It is claimed that no trace of zymotic germs 
can be discerned, all after-putrefaction being entirely 
prevented. | 

The tanks have béen fixed at the foot of the valley, not 
far from the railway station, and sewage from about 150 
houses and a brewery has been passing through them for a 
week or two. It will be two or three weeks before it is 
possible to judge fully of the results. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Brightmore says that already from 75 to 80 per cent. of all 
organic matter has been taken from the sewage, the living 
organisms thereby being deprived of their support, and that 
when the cells are in complete working order three weeks 
hence the resultant will be as high as مو‎ per cent. of 
purification, effected without the use of any chemical what- 
ever. The first set of apparatus, which treats from 600 to 
1,000 gallons per hour, costs £ 500, but subsequent sets will 
cost rather less. To deal with the whole of the sewage of 
the district six sets would be required. A special advantage 
claimed for the system is that it does away with the 
necessity of land filtration, which is, of course, a Cot 
sideration in a district with a restricted area. All the land 
here required consists of a comparatively few square yards, 
upon which the tanks are built, 


—— ee 
Tue Local Government Board have sanctioned the bor- 


rowing of £24,000 for the erection of new public baths in 
Liverpool, in Lister Drive. 
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. AN EARLY .GLIMPSE OF VANISHING 
HOLYWELL STREET. 
HE very earliest glimpse that authentic history gives us 


of this spot, says a writer in the Morning Leader, is to be 
found in a charter of King Edgar in A.D. 951 to the Abbey 


of Westminster. From this it appears that outside the 
western gateway of Saxon London there stretched London 
Fen, a wide marsh bordering on the River Fleet, and, as 
later excavations have shown, stretching westward at least 
as far аз Chancery Lane. Through this morass ran the 
low, sandy pathway which led from the walled city to 
Thorney Island, the marshy site of the Abbey. This path- 
way, we know, was little above the level of the river, and 
was brokén here and there by open water-courses, often 
swollen by tbe rains which poured down from the northern 
heights. As travellers increased in number these were 
bridged, one bridge being constructed at the eastern corner 
of Holywell Street, of course at a much later period than 
the time of Edgar. | 

It was to its two wells that the prosperity of this street 
was first due. One, called St. Clement's Well, stood a 
ittle to tbe east, in the gardens now attached to the Law 
Courts; another, called the Holy Well, was in the middle 
of what is now Holywell Street. Its site was behind a 


Strand public-house known up to our day as the '' Spotted | 


Dog." These wells rapidly acquired a reputation for 
curative qualities, and by the side of the Holy Well was 
soon erected a votive chapel. То this shrine and to St. 
Clement's Wel] came pilgrims—some trudging solitary 
aloog the marsby, bushy Strand ; others in cheerful com- 
panies. То accommodate these pious travellers arose 
many inns—the “ Angel” (now covered by the chambers 
of Danes Inn) the Inn of Our Lady (where 
New Inn now stands), and at the other end of Holywell 
Street the sign of the “ Lyon." | 

Around them rose the earliest Holywell Street—little 
wood-and.plaster dwellings, dark and narrow, for glass 
was unknown, and the shop fronts were merely open 
stalls displaying the fripperies, the rough dainties, and 
gaudy trifles that pilgrims from the country, staring open- 
mouthed, might buy. 

In the light summer evenings, as early as the twelfth 
century, the London citizens and their *prentices came 
out to St. Clement’s Well to take the air, and, no doubt, a 
cup of ale—the younger ones to play at cudgels or quarter- 
staff, the elders to talk of medieval rights and ۰ 
St. Clement's Fields stretched away open right up to 
Holborn, until, 500 years afterwards, the Earl of Clare 


built Clare Market upon them. 
— —— 


HOW THE WATER IS COLLECTED FROM 
THE ROOF OF ST. PAUL'S. 


T/HEN Sir Christopher Wren built St. Paul's he con- 
structed rain shafts within the massive walls. These 

are in some places about 20 feet thick, and encased in 
them are a series of shafts, 3 ft. by 2 ft. in size, containing 
leaden pipes 8 in. square, which run from the roof right 
down to the crypt. The shafts are fitted with step-irons 
so that workmen can ascend from the crypt to the roof, if 
necessary, without the need of ladders to repair any tem- 
porary injury to the pipes. One of these great pipes has 
just been taken down and repaired by the Cathedral office 
of works. The rain-water is carried away in the regular 
channels for the disposal of surface water after it leaves 


Wren's elaborate pipes. 


A LEAKY RESERVOIR. 

LEAKAGE in Butterley Reservoir, in the Wessenden 

\ Valley, Marsden, is causing some concern to the 
uddersfield Corporation. Some time after it was com- 
menced it was found that, owing to an unforeseen fault in 
the strata, the clay puddle trench would have to be taken 
down a great deal deeper than was originally expected, 
and the works have taken far longer, and the cost 
(£ 283,785 to the end of July last) has been much greater 
than was estimated. After water had been turned into the 
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reservoir a few days ago to the height of 40 ft., or two- 
fifths of its depth, it was found to escape through the loose 
strata of the natural sides of the reservoir, passing round 
the ends of the embankment, and flowing into the stream 
below. The escape on one side is very slight, but on the 
other it amounts to 400,000 gallons every 24 hours, 
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STOCKPORT'S NEW WATER SUPPLY. 


TOCKPORT bas for some time past "been in danger of 

running short in its water-supply, andthe corporation‏ ہر 
wit this fact in their mind, and the knowledge that there‏ 
is a constantly growing population in the borough and its‏ 
surrounding districts, whilst its manufacturing industries‏ 
are also steadily increasing, have formulated a new scheme‏ 
for largely adding to their present sources of supply.‏ 

The number of consumers in the area supplied by 
Stockport is about 140,000, and the normal daily con- 
sumption is from 2,800,000 to 3,000,000 gallons. In 
periods of hot weather the consumption has reached 
3,500,000 gallons, while in winter it has gone down to 
2,500,000 gallons. To meet these requirements 1,100,000 
gallons per day can be drawn from the stock at Lyme 
Park, about 1,500,000 gallous per day are supplied from 
Manchester, the well at Wilmslow yields 500,000 gallons 
in the twenty-four hours, and from the Edgeley Bleach 
Works 250,000 gallons a day can be obtained. This gives 
an average of about 22 gallons per head per day for 
domestic and trade purposes. 

The gathering ground of the new scheme is provided by 
the great district of Kinder Scout. The scheme received 
the sanction of Parliament in the past Session. It provides 
for the construction of three reservoirs at Kinder, in the 
parish of Hayfield. The reservoir to be first constructed 
will be made by an embankment across the river Kinder. 
The storage capacity thus provided will be equal to 
624,000,000 gallons, and will give a daily supply of 
2,000,000 gallons. “The reservoir to be made as a second 
instalment of the work will be formed by the making of an 
embankment across the river Sett. Here a total capacity 
of 310,000,000 gallons will be created, with a daily supply 
of 1,500,000 gallons. As a third instalment a reservoir will 
be formed at Hollingworth Clough, with a capacity of 
60,000,000 gallons, allowing for supply purposes 750,000 
gallons per day. Adequate arrangements are made for 
the supply of compensation water. The total gathering 
ground is 4,560 acres. At the foot of the Kinder reservoir 
filter beds will be constructed, and from thence ample 
provision will be made for supplying the area included in 
the Stockport district. The engineer of the scheme is 
Mr. James Mansergh. The construction of the first of the 
three reservoirs will be commenced in the early spring. 
A period of ten years is fixed in the Act of Parliament for 
the completion of this portion of the works, but it is 
expected that it will be finished in seven or eight years. 
The Corporation obtained powers under the Act to borrow 
£756,000 for works and £64,000 for the purchase of lands, 
drainage, etc., in connection with their scheme. The cost 
of the first reservoir, with the necessary mains, filters, 
service reservoirs, etc., is estimated at £350,000. 
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THE WARMING AND VENTILATING OF 
THE PRINCE'S THEATRE, MANCHESTER. 


XTENSIVE alterations and renovation have been 
carried out at the Prince's Theatre, Manchester, 
from the designs of Messrs. Darbishire & Smith, of Man- : 
chester. The entrances and stairways, together with’ a 
large portion of the interior, have been rearranged, and 
both exterior and interior have been entirely redecorated, 
new seats provided from orchestra stalls to gallery, and a 
novel feature introduced by means of which every pittite 
is now assured of a separate and distinct seat. 

In addition to these much-needed improvements, a com- 
plete plant for the warming and ventilating of the theatre 
has been installed by the Sutcliffe Ventilating and Drying 
Company, of Manchester, both for the theatre proper, and 
also for the stage and dressing-rooms. The same firm 
carried out the installation—by this time well known— 
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Both these 
theatres belong to the United Theatres Company, Limited, 
Mr, Courtneidge, the managing director, decided that 
Prince's Theatre, and in view of the 
alterations being made by the builders, he would have the 
dressing-rooms suitably warmed, 
Every dressing-room now has ¡ts 
own heating apparatus, which can be used and regulated 
the temperature required. The stage has 
also been similarly provided with an efficient means of 

8 


large pipe feeds a main steam coil fixed under the pit 
entrance, and this coil is so divided that any single section 
thus ensuring 
A large fan, driven 
Oxford Street ; 

but, before this air reaches the fan, it has to pass through 
a wall of coke five inches thick and of about sixty feet 
area. ۰ This coke screen effectually filters, and removes 
smuts and impurities from the incomin air, which is then 
| d enters the theatre 
The inlets are so 


until it is hardly perceptible and not Sufficient to cause а 
draught, and they are 
audience. 

А slight pressure is maintained inside the theatre and 
causes all doors and 
instead of the usual inlets for cold air, causing draughts, 
In hot weather the 


theatre is about 15,000 cubic feet per minute, or, put in 
another way, about 100 tons of air are blown in during an 
average performance. 

Тће work has been so carried out that besides the theatre, 
stage, and dressing rooms, ever 
is as thoroughly warmed as t 
different system. In the theatre there are no steam 
Ог. radiators to be Seen, and it is warmed by what is known 
as the “indirect ” 15, air ї 
suitable temperature outside the auditorium and then 
blown fotward, so that the theatre is really heated by this 
warm air. T 1 
heated by the “direct ” method, as they require no venti- 
lation and the radiators and steam pipes are Placed in the 
entrances themselves, ۱ 
The Sutcliffe Drying and Ventilating Company have 

| exceedingly successful i 
drying plants in various 
system has proved itself 
economical, 


———=— 
TRADE NOTES. 
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Y the generosity 
Croft-on-Tees, a new elght-days turret clock has been 
erected at Dinsdale Church, Darlington, striking the hours 
on а bell of about 15 cwts., and showing the time upon 
three external copper dials. The clock is fitted with 
Lord Grimthorpe's gravity escapement and compensation 
endulum and all the latest improvements, The clock has 
een made by Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons, clock manu- 
facturers, Guildford Street, Leeds, who are now making a 
large Cambridge quarter-chime clock for Egremont Parish 
Church, Cumberland. 
МАСКАУ 5 patent direct-acting ventilators supplied by 
Messrs Cousland & Mackay, ventilatiog engineers, 150, 
Hope Street, Glasgow, have been used in the ventilation 
ofthe New Branch Stores, Crewe, The Queen’s Hotel, 
Matlock Bridge, now being rebuilt, is also being ventilated 
by means of Mackay’s patent ventilators. 
lectric lighting of the new Nottingham Sanatorium 
سم‎ has been entrusted to Mr. У. J. Furse, 
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electrical engineer, Nottingham. The same firm is also 
carrying out the whole of the Public lighting for the 
Corporation Electric Tramways. | 


—— ote 
JOTTINGS. 


AMBERWELL BOROUGH COUNCIL is about to 

٤ erect municipal Turkish baths in the Old Kent Road, 

ће cost 15 estimated at £3,000, and the maintenance at 
£400 a year. | 


Owing to the defective state of the glass roof of the Royal 
xchange, portions of which fell on Friday and Saturds 
last, the whole of the western half has been roped off, and 
danger boards placed round. These will remain until the 

roof has been overhauled and repaired. 

been accorded by the Local Government 
Holywell Board of Guardians to construct 

new board-room and offices, new receiving wards, etc., at 

* Messrs. J. Н. Davies & Son, 

of Chester, are the architects, and Mr. Richard Jones is 

the contractor, 


SANCTION has 
Board to the 
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THERE were over 50 applicants for the appointment of 
electrical engineer to the Doncaster Corporation. Out of 
these, five werelselected to be interviewed by the committee, 
who, on the 3rd inst. appointed Mr. W. Wild 
bury, to the vacant post. 
with зо advance at the end of twelve months. 


А COMMENCEMENT has just been made in the construction 
of the Tees Valley Water Board's two new reservoirs at 
Longnewton, ten miles from Middlesbrough, which are to 
cost £117,000. The new reservoirs will hold together some 

The surface level of the 
reservoirs will be about 160 ft. above that of the Middles. 


ee 


Howard de 
generously given a site in the neighbourhood of 
000, and it is hoped that building operations 
The estimated cost of the building is 


St. John’s 


Ua 


In the London Bankruptcy Court, on the 30th ult., the 
first statutory meeting under the faj P 

Antill & Co., builders, i 

Town, was held, The partners were William Antill, A. W. 
Peterson, William E 


Contracts and other 
Causes. Мо proposal was submitted, and а resolution for 


e 


New business premises have just been opened in the Beast- 
fair, Pontefract, for Mr. G 
been carried out by Messrs. G. Shepherdson & Sons, shop- 
fitters, of Driffield: The front has been carried out in Cuba 
mahogany, i | 
entrances being laid with mosaic. fittings 
and fixtures are all in best mahogany, Sicilian marble, and . 
faience work. k has been supplied by 
Messrs. Carter & Co., Poole; the mosaic by Messrs, G. 
Woolliscroft & Co., Hanley ; the shop is fitted up with a 
“ Waygoods ” the fireplaces and 
Stoves are carried out in Burmantofts ware on the first 
floor and in e cafe has been 
decorated with Messrs. Hall's washable distemper and the 
Blundell Spence 
& Co's. petrifying Наша. The cafe is well ventilated by 
essrs. Crossley & Son, of Halifax, and the whole of the 


work has been carried out from the designs of Mr. Charles 
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FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.—No. ror. 


THE DESIGN OF THE LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL 


BY THE EDITOR. 


HEN the new Liverpool Cathedral Conimittee was 
W formed, two or three months ago, the question was 
raised in our mind as to the course they would be likely 
to pursue in regard to the adoption of a design for the 
Cathedral. The considerable lapse of time since the com- 
petition for the original scheme, and the new conditions 
which have since arisen, seemed to us calculated to create ап 
impression amongst the Committee that they were in effect 
beginning the work de novo ; also that there wasa possibility 
of their ignoring the former competition, and the design 
which had received the favourable verdict of the assessor, 
the late Mr. Ewan Christian. We thought, therefore, that 
an expression of opinion from our “ Friends in Council” 
upon this point might be useful, as affording the Com- 
mittee some authoritative evidence of the feeling of the 
profession in regard to it. 

The main issue put before our Friends was whether there 
should be a new and open competition, or whether the 
author of the design placed first by the assessor in the 
former competition should again be consulted. In doing 
this we felt it necessary to point out the lapse of time (15 
years) since the former competition, the altered site, and 
the reconstitution of the Cathedral Committee headed by 
the new Bishop—circumstances which might not unreason- 
ably be taken by some to indicate the inception of a new 
scheme for an old purpose. Other pertinent statements 
made by an authoritative, although anonymous, corre- 
spondent were to the effect that each competitor was paid 
‘an honorarium of £300, and received his drawings back 
again. And this same correspondent strongly maintained 
that if the Committee were bound at all to any of the three 
competitors it was to ask them all to compete again for a 
new building upon a new site. There were indeed points 
in connection with the old competition which seemed to us 
to give cause for reasonable doubt as to whether the present 
project could be regarded as merely a revival of the old 
one, and if not whether the result of the old competition 
could be held to be binding upon the new Committee. 
The circumstances have altogether changed, the conditions 
are completely altered, and the fact that the drawings 
were returned to the competitors, and no design officially 
adopted by the then Committee, certainly gives colour to 
the idea that the scheme then proposed was definitely 
abandoned. Its resuscitation so many years afterwards 
under such changed conditions would seem also to emphasise 
this view of the matter. Under all the circumstances, 
therefore, we considered the question of sufficient import- 
ance and interest to put before our ‘ Friends in Council,” 
and we venture to think our readers will have found the 
discussion both interesting and profitable, even though 
their views may not always have coincided with those of 
the majority. 

Twenty-seven communications have appeared embodying 
the opinions of J. Macvicar Anderson, F. T. Baggallay, 
Е. Lingen Barker, A. W. J. Cross, Т. W. Cutler, Alfred 
Darbishire, Thos. M. Deane, John Douglas, Sir Thomas 
Drew, R.H.A., George H. Fellowes Prynne, Ernest George, 
Dae Gotch, Henry T. Hare, E. L. Lutyens, Е. W. 

ountford, Professor Beresford Pite, E. R. Robson, 
Edward Salomons, W. H. Seth-S:nith, John W. Simpson, 
Professor T. Roger-Smith, Phené Spiers, Malcolm Stark, 
T. L. Watson, Aston Webb, A.R.A.. H. W. Wills, and 
Edgar Wood. | 

Unhesitatingly and emphatically the great majority of 
our Friends maintain that the author of the design which 
Mr. Ewan Christian recommended as the best of the three 
submitted (Mr. William Emerson) should be consulted in 
regard to the new scheme, with a view to his appointment 


as arcbitect. 
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Mr. Macvicar Anderson regards it as '' the only. fair aud 
reasonable course.” | 

Mr. Hare considers that as the scheme proved abortive 
through no fault of his own, Mr. Emerson “has an un- 
questionable claim to be appointed architect." _ 

Mr. Aston Webb thinks Mr. Emerson ought to be con- 
sulted without further competition, and adds: “ А new site 
and a new bishop would no doubt lead to changes in the 
design, but not necessarily in the architect." 7 

Мг. Т. М. Deane is of opinion that the winner of the 
former competition, should get the work: “It is not the 
architect's fault that the site has been changed, he should 


therefore be allowed to make a new design for the new site.” 


Mr. John Douglas says that “unless the successful 
architect in this competition (1886) has been adequately 
remunerated, he should be given the work without further 
competition.” | mE | 

Mr. Fellowes Prynne urges that the fact of some years 
having unfortunately elapsed since the competition took 
place by no means alters the position of the winner of that 
competition, either from a professional or business point 
of view; “honourably, if not legally, the Committee are 
bound to consult the same architect.” 

Mr. J. W. Simpson has no doubt at all on the subject— 
“The architect, who was adjudicated winner of the compe- 
tition, should be entrusted with the work." And “in any 
event no honourable man can have aught to do with a 
second competition under present circumstances, whether 
as competitor or assessor.” | 

Mr. Baggallay thinks there is reasonable excuse for 
avoiding a second competition, seeing that three designs 
for the Cathedral already exist on paper, and that “the 
author of that one of them, which was understood to be 


| preferred by the assessor, is at the present moment the 


official head of the profession.” | 

Mr. Alfred W. Cross is of opinion that “іп spite of the 
lapse of time, and of the altered conditions, Mr. Emerson 
should be asked to remodel his design to suit the new 
site.” 

Mr. Ernest George fails tosee how, in fairness, the pro- 
posed building could be competed for a second time, and 
adds: “Мг. Ewan Christian, the assessor, gave his 
judgment in favour of a strikingly interesting, able, and 
ractical design, and the fact that larger space and larger 
unds are now available, will not militate against Mr. 
Emerson when revising and developing his scheme.” 

Mr. Edward Salomons decides the question entirely in 
favour of Mr. Emerson, who “entered into the competition 
for one purpose only, and that was the ћорг of carrying 
out the building.” 7 m 

Professor Roger Smith, in view of all facts, points out. 
that the architect who was actually successful in the com- 
petion (whatever formalityrmay have been omitted) is alive. 
* How then in the name of fairness and honour," he asks, 
“сап we talk as И there were no obligation resting upon, 
the promoters of the undertaking to employ Mr. Emer- 
son?" But likewise on the score of business expediency, 
and of architectural results, Professor Smith emphatically 
declares in Mr. Emerson’s favour. 

Mr. .Lingen Barker argues that if Mr. Emerson’s 
design was the best of the three submitted in the com- 
petion, it is the best now. Moreover, in his opinion, the 
building of the Cathedral at Liverpool was simply post- 
poned, and “the architect who won the competition has 
an unalienable right to adjust his design to meet the 
requirements of the new site.” 

Mr. Cutler after pointing out that Mr. Ewan Christian 
distinctly stated, in his report as assessor, that Мг. 
Emerson’s design was, “оп the whole, the best,” expresses 
the opinion that the question is one of fairness in com- 
petition, and that “clearly the only honourable course is 
to give the commission to the author of the successful 
(best) design." Mr. Emerson is, he urges, capable. of 
meeting all the changed conditions and circumstances in 
the re-adaptation of his design. | | 
_ Мг. Darbishire also strongly holds that there is only one 
course to be pursued in this matter. “ Мг, Emerson,” ће 
says, “ was rightly adjudi#ated the winner of the competi- 
tion by Mr. Christian, and if the work goes on in any 
form it should be done by him.” ۱ 

Мг. Gotch sees по frima facie case for an open сот- 


petition being instituted, remarking that the last competi- 


tion was won by a design refreshingly original, which, if it 
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satisfies the present promoters, he thinks they would be 
quite justified in adopting. 

Mr. Phené Spiers considers that if an adjudication 
has already been made in favour of one of the three 
designs previously submitted in competition, then its 
author should be employed to design and build the new 
Cathedral. - 

There are a few of our Friends, however,who take a some- 
what different view of the matter from the majority. 

Mr. Seth-Smith regards the new scheme as being 6 
unconnected with the old, the whole thing being in the 
former instance more or lessa castle-in-the-air. Under these 
circumstances he thinks the Committee could not do wrongly 
In inviting an open competition, to be carried out in two 
stages, | 

Mr. Н. W. Wills considers that, if a building scheme 
remains in abeyance for as long a period as fifteen years, 
there must, in most cases, be changed conditions, which 
render a revised or a new scheme more suitable, and if 
this were so in this case he fails to see why the most suit- 
able design for present purposes should not be obtained 
by competition, or in any other way. E 

Mr. Mountford would say that all competitions are to 
be avoided; and he remarks, moreover, that he always 
understood that no architect was adjudicated the winner 
in the competition of fifteen years ago. 

Mr. Robson, remarking that no really fine buildings 
have in more recent times in England been the outcome 
of competition, says that if it were desired to have another 
jn the case of Liverpool Cathedral, he would like to see it 
limited to half a dozen educated church architects. 

Mr. Edgar Wood thinks that under the changed con- 
dition of affairs the question can be opened again. But 
he objects to an open competition, preferring a limited one 
as T to produce the best results, provided, of course, 
the autborities were sufficiently capable of selecting the 
best men, which, however, unfortunately, they seldom, if 
ever, are. 

Mr. Lutyens.suggests a new and open competition if 
the Cathedral Committee are dissatisfied with the design 
recommended by the assessor in the former competition. 
But, in fairness to the author of that design, Mr. Lutyens 
thinks he ought to be consulted first by the Committee, 
who should state their grounds of dissatisfaction, ‘‘ and 
only in case of his being unable to meet their reasons or 
comply with their wishes, should they displace him from 
his fairly won position, or after giving him due recom- 

nse,” | 

Мг. 1. L. Watson says: “ The mere fact that а certain 
gentleman was a competitor 15 years ago, whether adjudi- 
cated the winner or not, does not in itself justify his 
appointment to-day. The promoters of the new scheme 
are entitled to any advantage that they can derive from 
the original competition, but it is not reasonable to claim 
on behalf of one of the competitors a vested interest in the 
building, or to seek to impose his services upon a possibly 
reluctant committee. We cannot ignore the interval of 15 
years with all the changes which itinvolves. We want the 
best that the present moment can produce.” Mr, Watson's 
idea of a competition for this purpose would be to select 
from 6 to 12 architects of proved capacity, and give them 
£ 500 each for the best they can produce. At the same 
time throw the competition open to outsiders, and ofter a 
limited number of substantial prizes for the best designs 
submitted. 

Mr. Malcolm Stark takes a broad view of the question. 
He says: “ There can be no objection to the employment 
now of the architect whose design was awarded the first 
place in this competition some years ago, 1] the promoters 
are satisfied that, after the lapse of many years, such pro- 
cedure would be in the interest of architecture rather than 
in the interest of an individual, to whom I need not say 
all deference is due.” And he adds: “There is much, I 
am persuaded, to be said in favour of such an important 
scheme being considered de ncvo. The increased facilities 
for the study of monumental architecture by many of 
our talented younger men in these days, ought to be 
fruitful in the production by open competition of the 
design of a cathedral which will transcend all former 
efforts.” 

Professor Beresford Pite comes to the conclusion that a 
new site must necessitate a new design, whilst the proposed 
expenditure of a large sum of money would involve a new 


consideration of the problem. “But,” he continues “there 
is an additional reason of a character more special, and 
upon which architectural opinion should carry weight. | 
is this: The standard of architectural taste has during the 
the last fifteen years been carried into a wider and freer 
atmosphere of design; there is a greater appreciation now 
of the possibilities of ecclesiastical design in the Renais- 
sance and Classic manner. . . . Of the great archi- 
tectural interest and value of a new competition of designs 
for the Cathedral, I am persuaded. It will stimulate 
architectural study and enthusiasms, for the exhibition of 
a fine series of designs always has this effect. The revival 
of the enlightened study of Renaissance art among us now 
is sure to produce some design that will better maintain 
the fine architectural traditions of Liverpool for classical 
buildings than the jaded Gothic studies of half a genera- 
tion ago, and the spirit of the time, so often vainly invoked, 
in this instance may mark with its freedom, dignity, and 
catholicity a fine Cathedral design conceived upon the 
threshold of a new century with its new hopes and out. 
look, and armed with the broader artistic sympathy 
engendered by a review of the incessant but studious 
revivalisms of the past Victorian Age.” 

We have thus, as briefly as may be, summed up the 
opinions of our Friends in Council upon this question, and 
it will at once be seen that practically the whole weight of 
opinion is in favour of Mr. Emerson being consulted as 
architect for the new scheme. All through the discussion 
the important matter of fairness in competitions has been 
kept paramount. This is to ourselves a point in regard to 
which we feel very real satisfaction. Mr. Emerson, too, 
cannot but be gratified, we think, with the unanimity of 
opinion expressed in his favour. We only wish the pro- 
fession could be similarly roused in cases where, though 
the competition may be of less importance, the possible 
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LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL COMPETITION. 
Design by William Emerson, P.R.I.B.A. 


injustice may press even more hardly. No one has ный 
persistently and vigorously espoused the cause of priis 
and fair dealing in regard to competitions than the 
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LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL COMPETITION (188€), 
Design by William Emerson, Р.В.Г.В.А. 


Architect, and therefore we have the greater pleasure in 
thus recording the opinions of our Friends upon the points 
raised by us at the outset, and which opinions have so 
almost unanimously given the verdict in favour of that 
which is considered to be the right and just view of the 


case. - 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


theatre design. His reconstruction and rehabiliment of 
e old Adelphi—now styled the Century Theatre—is ап 
excellent pieceof work. The alterations constructionally are 
mainly to the auditorium, but here the transformation is 
complete, and one is inclined to wonder where all these com- 
fortable seats, wide corridors, and luxurjous foyer have come 
from out of the limited space at disposal. We really believe 
in this instance the boast that every seat іп the house com- 
mands a good view of the stage is a true one. | 


M К. ERNEST RUNTZ has scored another success in 
t 


Ir is evident enough to the architect that there are more 
schemes of decoration and fitment possible to the theatre 
architect than the long tradition of theatrical design 
suggests. We have known for some time now that a red 
background is not the only one possible, and that the con- 
structional effect of proscenium and ceiling may have 
some show of possibility and coherence! There is an 
admirable simplicity and refinement about the proscenium 
opening at the “Century,” and the coved ceiling, which 
comes between it and the ceiling of the house proper, 15 
admirably managed. There might, to our mind, be still 
less exuberance of detail in a theatre than here shown, but 
the touch of Adams' work (so bound up with the Adelphi) 
and the Greek feeling introduced produces a pleasing 
result. There are several points in the interior which, in 
the absence of illustrations, a mere description cannot well 
explain. Our readers will, doubtless, take an opportunity 
of seeing this latest theatre design themselves. When 
they do we are sure they will much appreciate the skill 
and refinement evidenced throughout. As it is pretty 
certain that in the other new West End theatres Мг. Runtz 
has in hand we shall find new schemes of colour and 
artistic developments, it is quite evident he is one of those 
at present exercising a strong influence in the improve- 
ment of modern theatre design, 


ALONG with our summary ofour “Friends in Council ” sym- 
posium on the design of the Liverpool Cathedral we give 
a reproduction of the sketch views, exterior and interior, 
of Mr. William Emerson's design, which were published 
in the British Architect of February 12, 1885. We thought 
they might be of interest to our readers at this juncture of 
affairs. We also reprint elsewhere extracts from Mr. 
Ewan Christian's report on the designs generally, and on 
Mr. Emerson's in particular, which should also add to the 
interest. | 

THERE is no doubt but that the whole question bas 
aroused considerable enthusiasm at Liverpool, and it seems 
really likely this time that the scheme will be carried 
through. On the other hand, the chosen site has not 
found universal favour, and we believe that the Li verpool 
Society of Architects have formally protested against it. 
A writer in the Liverpool Mercury on Tuesday describes the 
site as “of contracted area, and consisting of sand and 
rubble, recommended and chosen on the ground of its 
supposed cheapness.” [п fact, this writer rather decries 
the project altogether as being more or less of a visionary 
character at present, owing to the lack of public know- 
ledge of the Committee’s wishes and intentions. We pre- 
sume, however, that the Committee will not be long now 
before making these intentions known, not merely in regard 
to the financial part of the scheme, but also in respect to 
its actual realisation as a building project. 


Ir we could judge from the model which was shown at 
Spring Gardens of the new Gaiety buildings and Short's, 
which are to form one group at the angle of the new 
quadrant street from the Strand to Holborn, we should 
say the result was very disappointing. The way in which 
the lines of the two frontages are brought out to the circular 
angle pavilion, the lean appearance of the loggia on the 
upper floor, the mean entrances at the salient angle, and 
the whole effect, strike us as poor. Of course, it will all be 
different in reality. The collaboration of Mr. Norman 
Shaw and Messrs. Ernest Runtz & Co. cannot but mean 
a better result than this model suggests. 


We are glad to hear that Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., 
continues to make progress towards recovery, though 
somewhat slowly. 
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Twenty designs were submitted in competition for a 
market hall, etc., at Llanrwst, North Wales. Out ofthese 
the one submitted by Mr. E. Grubb, 13, Rawcliffe Street, 
ون‎ Shore, Blackpool, has been awarded the premium 
of £20. 


ÎN the competition for the new thermal water pump com- 
petition at Buxton, to cost £1,000, the premiums have 
been awarded as follows :—Z20 to Mr. Gustave Agate, 
Pendleton, Manchester; {10 to Mr. C. Swain, Buxton; 
and £5 to Messrs. Warren & Cargill, Matlock Bridge. 


THE competition for the “Owen Jones” prize in connec- 
tion with the Society of Arts, open to students of the 
schools of art producing the best designs in furniture, floor 


and wall coverings, etc., has resulted in the six prizes, 


consisting of a bound copy of Owen Jones's “ Principles 
of Design" and а bronze medal, being awarded as 
follows :—Frederick Hoare (Battersea), О. W. Barber 
(Macclesfield), R. Gilchrist (Dalmarnock, hap ۰ 
Kilpin (Leeds), George Mason (Bradford), and К. С. 
Greenhalgh (Manchester). 


To all of those who, like ourselves, have enjoyed a holiday 
in Brittany, or who hope to go for the first time or expect to 
go again, we can most cordially commend the little volume 
on Brittany by S. Baring-Gould, recently issued by Messrs. 
Methuen, price 6s. This is not a guide book, nor an 
elaborate treatise on any special phase of interest in 
Brittany, but a thoroughly interesting summary of the 
main facts one wants to know about its history, its 
manners, its architecture, and its special claims on an 
Englishman’s attention. It is a sort of book to send one 
there or to please those who have been there. If to the 
illustrations there were added some of the scenery and 
charming street views the value of the book would be en- 
hanced perhaps, but it is a singularly well balanced as a 
comprehensive if comparatively brief survey of the subject 
asa whole. Those of our readers who followed our sketches 
and notes on Brittany in our Christinas number, December 
15th, 1899, will find their interest largely supported by 
Mr. Baring-Gould's admirable book. 


Ме. BaniNc-Gourp says that Darmstadt bears the palm 
of being the most hideous capital in Europe. Mannheim 
approaches Darmstadt in unsightliness, but Rennes, in 
Brittany, comes third. 


Tue “ Brown Book ” of the Architectural Association for 
1901—1902 has reached us, and, as usual, is found replete 
with all the useful and necessary information relating to 
the Association and its work. The report of the Com- 
mittee for the 54th session, which terminated on the 31st of 
May last, states that the session was a prosperous one in 
every respect. The membership again showed a substan- 
tial gain, and financially also the session proved to be a 
great improvement over previous years: 116 new members 
were elected, six were re-instated, and the losses by death, 
resignation, and other causes amounted to 37, the total 
membership on the last day of the session being 1,376. 
The Committee regrets to record the death of the following 
members :— Н.С. Boyes (President 1876-77), J. M. Brydon 
(Vice-President R.I.B.A.), Arthur Cates (Hon. Secretary 
А.А, 1852-55), W. L. Cock, W. Е. Coombs, Е. D. Ford, 
D. Good, and J. А. К. Inglis (Soane Medallist 1897). 
Reference is made to the establishment of the new Day 
School, and the successful working of the Evening Classes 
and Studio during the past session. It is also stated that 
the Premises Sub-Committee, after mature deliberation, 
has come to the conclusion that it isimpossible to take any 
advantage of any desirable building sites that offer them- 
selves until a substantial Premises Fund has been formed. 
It is therefore proposed to take steps towards this end. 


“Іт may interest you to know,” writes a correspondent 
(Mr. В. С. Dexter, 59, Princess Road, Kilburn), “that the 
very good example set by the vicar of Snaith, mentioned 
in your issue of the 3oth ult., in placing a pamphlet con- 
taining the history of his church at the disposal of visitors 
to the building is not singular, In three, at least, of the 
old churches in north-eastern Norfolk, Knapton, Giming- 
ham, and Trunch, the respective vicars һауе! placed notes 
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for the use of visitors, giving particulars of the bistory and 


architecture of their churches." 


THE same correspondent asks :—*'* Could you not raise a 
protest against the spoliation of old screens and other 
сатуед woodwork which takes place in many of the Country 
chutches annually during the harvest festival ? It is some. 
what disgusting to find a party ofirresponsible females busily 
engaged in knocking the old screens about in the efforts to 
drive French nails, in order to hold the harvest decorations 
in place, in the manner witnessed by me recently in one of 
the above-named churches. Asthe custom is an annual 
one surely it would be better to provide a light wire 
frame upon which the flowers, etc., could be arranged 
without damaging the old carved woodwork." 


Мк. J. C. Horsey, R.A., has been engaged for some time 
past on a volume of artistic reminiscences. Mr. Horsley 
is in his 85th year, and is one of the few living painters 
who have seen and spoken with Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


THE present year is the centenary of Cardinal Newman's 


birth, and the Oratorians at Edgbaston are more actively 


taking up the memorial scheme which has lain in abeyance 
since the Cardinal died. Dr. Ryder (Provost) now 


announces that Mr. E. Doran Webb, F.S.A., has рге. 


pared plans for a suitable church which is estimated to 
cost at least £23,000. Mr. Webb has, it is stated, adopted 
the Byzantine style affected by the Oratory, and the 
design provides for the retention of the existing cloister 
and facade, which were designed by Mr. Clutton. The 
list of subscriptions so far received is headed by one of 
£1,000 from the Duke of Norfolk, 


THE lack of proper sewer ventilation seems likely to cost 
the Manchester Corporation rather dear. The Corporation, 
at their meeting last week, appointed a special committee 
to consider the whole question. The mover of the reso- 
lution to this effect stated that there were, according to the 
City Surveyor, 1,700 miles of sewers in Manchester that 
required ventilation. It was proposed, he understood, to 
ventilate them by means of shafts which would be con- 
nected with the sewers in the proportion of 14 to tbe mile. 
There would, therefore, be required 23,800 shafts, and the 
cost would be something like /309,400. He doubted 
whether the system was a perfect one, and in view of the 
large expenditure involved he urged that more considera- 
tion should be given to the scheme. 


— — (o Ó—ÀÀM 


ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. 
Bv CHARLES E. GRITTON, A.M.I.C.E. 


THE UNITED STATES PRESIDENT. 


$ at the moment of writing it seems to ђе feared that Mr. 
A McKinley's last public speech has been heard, 1 have 
the greater pleasure in quoting some words delivered last 
week. He said :—“ Our capacity to produce has develo 
so enormously and our products have so multiplied, that 
the problem of more markets requires urgent and imme- 
diate attention. Only a broad and enlightened policy 
will keep what we have. We should take from ош 
customers such of their products as we can use withoul 
harm to our industries. What we produce beyond our 
own consumption we should send abroad. The period of 
exclusiveness is past. Commercial wars are unprofitable, 
and reciprocity treaties are in harmony with the spiril of 
the times, while measures of retaliation are not. We must 
build the Isthmian Canal, and the construction of the 
Pacific Cable can no longer be postponed.” | 


WAKING. UP. 


Philadelphian papers remark upon an unusual influx of 
British merchants and manufacturers into tbat city, 25 
many аз 50 being registered there at once. They come to 
examine local manufacturing industries, and do not com 
ceal their desire for closer acquaintance with American 
methods. John Bull is a most persistent person, An 
Americaus need not imagine that he will sink from a 
first to the second place in the manufacturing world with: 
out a bulldog struggle. 
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British MADE. 


It is now established beyond controversy, says the 
Globe, that intending purchasers of motor conveyances 
need not resort to France or to any other foreign country. 
In every essential respect the home-made machine is equal 
to the best produced abroad. In endurance, speed, safety 
and hill climbing the British competitors in the Glasgow 
trials fully held their own against all comers, and the 
average price is also said to have been somwhat less.’ 


APPARENTLY WELL МАМЕР ! 


The mur of the cases in the Raunds typhoid 

epidemic have been traced to water from a public supply 

known as Rotten Row Well. Really what else could 

be expected? We are glad to learn that this source has 

been closed. | | | MEL 
Witt Dr. NewsHoLme KINDLY ExPLAIN. 


Visitors and residents alike are asking what can be the 
cause of the abominable stench noticed at Kemp Town, 
Brighton, at low tide, when the wind is S. or S. W.? As 
the latter is the prevailing wind in this country, and the 
tides are as frequent as usual, the smell is more persistent 
than pleasant. Particularly bad is it near the Banjo 
Groyne off Paston Place. 


PLUMBERS’ REGISTRATION. 


The objects of this excellent step are “ To elevate by 
training in workmanship, technical instruction and registra- 
tion the status of the plumbers' craft; to provide thorough 
technical and practical training in every branch of the 
trade for the plumber who is a candidate for registration, 
and to give every competent plumber a certificate which 
would be recognised throughout the Empire.’ In a timely 
leading article the Public Health Engineer points out that 
some London ironmongers are selfishly and surely stupidly 
opposing the movement. The only result will be that 
people requiring skilled plumbers will no? expect to obtain 
them from an ironmonger, as they now sometimes do ! 


Nor ExactLY “GIVE AND Take!” 


An Englishman who has patented an invention in France 
or Germany for instance, is, Patents points out, compelled 
to manufacture his goods in one or the other of those 
countries on pain of forfeiture of his patent rights; but, on 
the other hand, and this is what British patentees are 
complaining about so bitterly, if a Frenchman or a German 
takes out a patent in England or her Colonies, he 15 allowed 
carte blanche to manufacture his goods wheresoever ће 
pleases, and can have them shipped to this country for 
disposal, which seems more magnanimous than wise ! 


MoviNcG WITH THE TIMES. 


` The Patent Office is issuing a series of 6d. handbooks. 
The two latest deal respectively with the works on 
chemicals in the Office Library, and the patent specifica- 
tions of Austria, Denmark, Germany, and Norway. 


Man Proposes; Fire Disposes! 


A curious feature of the great City fire, last Saturday, 
was that the flames leaped the 66-feet wall, which had been 
built for the special purpose of protecting the adjacent 
buildings. | 


The NExT UNDERGROUND RAILWAY ТО BE OPENED IN 
Lonpon. 


The next underground railway to be opened in London 
will be an extension of that which has been working for 
some years between the City and South London. The line 
originally terminated in King William Street, but a year 
or two ago it was carried forward to Moorgate Street, and 
in the course of six or eight weeks it will be further 
extended to the Angel at Islington. The engineers are 
Sir Benjamin Baker and Mr. David Hay. The exist- 
ing generating station at StockweH is to be used for the 
whole length of the line. | 
Angel, there will beadditional onesat Old Street and in the 
City Road. All the lifts will be worked by hydraulic 


pressure. 
Woop-WonkiNc MACHINERY. 


Messrs. A. Ransome & Co., Ltd., of 304, King's Road, 
Chelsea, and Newark-on-Trent, send us their admirable 
general illustrated catalogue (copyright), issued July Ist, 


In addition to the station at the | 


1901. They claim that it is the most complete and up-to- 
date publication of the kind in existence, containing as it 
does engravings and full descriptions of a great variety of 
machines, the majority of which are made from entirely 
new and revised patterns. In consequence of the facilities 
their new works at Newark afford for inexpensive produc- 
tion, they are now able to lower their prices.‘ The British 
Architect recently illustrated and described. some of 

| their excellent machines exbibited at the Paris Exhibition, 

and I should like to call special attention to several, but 
space forbids. Ransome’s improved guard will commend 
itself to all who have watched a circular saw at work, and 
shuddered at its possibilities for causing death ог 
mutilation. It is stronger and more rigid than any other 
guard, and is not liable to break or wear. 


THE Money VALUE OF WATER ім Есурт. 


To develop Egypt as she can be developed, we require 
reservoirs capable of supplying annually 200,000 millions, 
or 200 milliards of cubic feet of water. This would mean 
an additional discharge of 20,000 cubic feet per second in 
summer, and an increase to the renting value of Egypt of 
£6,000,000 per annum. This increase, says Engineering, 
would represent a capitalised value of Z60,000,000. In 
other words, each milliard of cubic feet of water supplied 
to Egypt is worth £300,000. | = 


New Types or RAILWAY WAGGON. 


Two new types of railway waggons of large dimensions, 
one for coal and the other for general goods and mer- 
chandise, have just been completed by the Darlington 
Waggon and Engineering Company for Messrs. Sheffield 
and Twinberrow, the patentees, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
They are constructed on an entirely new principle, and - 
are specially designed to cope with the increasingly heavy 
traffic, both being of exceptionally high capacity. The 
٢ hopper ” coal waggon has a capacity of 32 tons, is built 
of the best Siemens- Martin steel plates, 3-16 in. thick, and 
has a length from buffer to buffer of 39 ft. 10 in., with a 
height from the rails of و‎ ft. It is built with sloping sides, 
and is fitted with two hoppers for discharging the coal. 
The hoppers are operated by a winch, which withdraws a 
sliding bottom, instead of the usual fall-down doors. The 
weight of the empty waggon is about 12$ tons (or double 
that of an ordinary wooden waggon), and the carrying 
capacity three times that of the ordinary waggon. The 
goods or merchandise waggon is built on exactly similar 
principles, except that the unloading is by two doors on 
each side, and both sides and ends are vertical instead of 
sloping. The bogie principle is applied to both waggons 
to facilitate the rounding of curves. | 


Tue Cominc Boom. 


There are encouraging signs that the South African 
troubles are nearly over, and the big business boom, ' 
certain to follow a satisfactory settlement of the country, 
about to begin. At any rate, large orders have been 
booked for ‘‘Galvanum” for galvanised iron, tin, and 
woodwork, from the South African Lighting Association, 
and the Imperial Military Railways ; and for “ Carbonising 
Coating " for iron and steel, from the former. : 


لس سس سس تست 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
PRIZE AWARDS. 


HE awards in the competitions for the last session 
(1900-1) are as follows :— 

A.A. Travelling Studentship, value #25, and Bronze 
Medal.—]. E. Forbes; second prize, value /5, L. С. 
Detmar. 

A.A. Medal, value £10 10s.—G. Drysdale. | 

Banister Fletcher Bursary, value 25 guineas, and Medal. 
—Т. Е. Green; Hon. Mention, А. С. Bossom. | 

Andrew Oliver Prize, value Z5 5s.—D. Anderson and 
К. E. Stewardson (equal), prize divided.  . . : 

Architectural Union Company's Prize.—Not awarded. 

Essay Prize.—G. H. Lovegrove. | 

Lectures (Division I)—E. Gunn, A.A. Scholarship, 
value £4 4s.; H. E. Rider, prize, value Z1 15; Н, F, 
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Tasker. Division II.—L. W. Ensor, prize, value £2 25.; 
H. Greenly and G. Walker. 

Studio (Division I., Construction).—D. W. Stewart, 
Prize, value 105, 6d. Division II. (Time Sketches), C. M. 
Crickmer, prize, value 705. 6d. 

Elementary Class of Design.— Prize, value £3 3s., and 
Bronze Medal, Е. С. Theakston; Certificates, H. Hyams, 
R. E. Stewardson, A. E. R. Gill, and W. C. Lemaitre. 

Advanced Class of Design.— Prize, value £5 5s., and 
Bronze Medal and Pass for Modelling Class, А. Wingate; 
Certificate and Bronze Medal and Pass for Modelling 
Class, А. Durst; Pass for Modelling Class, А. А. Сагдег 
and E. Brantwood Muff, 


—MÁ—— 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PROPOSED STABLING, CORK. 
HOUSTON AND HOUSTON, ARCHITECTS. 


T is not every group of stable buildings which are 
fortunate enough to have a cathedral for a back- 
ground, but Mr. Burges' Cork Cathedral does fine duty 
for the buildings we illustrate to-day, and in the designing 
of which the architects, Messrs. Houston & Houston, 
very Cleverly availed themselves of the picturesque pos- 
sibilities presented by the subject. | 


KEIGHLEY FREE LIBRARY COMPETITION. 
| DESIGN BY W. HILTON NASH, F.R.I.B.A, 


RAMBLING SKETCHES, No. 1,316. 
BY T. RAFFLES DAVISON. 


This sheet of Mr. Raffles Davison's Rambling Sketches 
indicates some interesting detail from the recent Royal 
Academy Exhibition, and also at the very fine exhibition 
of silver work at the Burlington Fine Arts Gallery. 


nre 


THE NEW PUBLIC OFFICES AND THE 
OFFICE OF WORKS. 


ROFESSOR GEO. AITCHISON, R.A., replying to 
the officially inspired defence of Mr. Akers-Douglas's 
decision to hand over the carrying out of the late Mr. 
Brydon's design for the new Public Offices to the Office 
of Works which recently appeared in the Times says :— 

* I do not think the public who understand the matter 
will join in your correspondent's pean at Brydon's offices 
being handed over to the Office of Works, nor think that 
the character of our public architecture will be improved 
' by it. | E 
С Can anyone be surprised that no architect of eminence 
would undertake to carry out the work on the understand. 
ing of keeping exactly to Brydou's sketch? Brydon would 
certainly not have done so, but would have carefully studie d 
each portion again, so as to bring them and the whole to 
perfection, while every moulding and detail would have 
been drawn by his own hand. Ido not believe that the 
architects of England are less patriotic than the Italians 
of the sixteenth century, for, though the design for St. 
Peter's was Bramante's, it had to be carried out by others 
after his death, by B. Peruzzi, by Raffael, Giuliano da 
San Gallo, Fra Giacondo, Antonio da San Gallo the 
younger, Michelangelo, Giacomo della Porta, and 
Vignola, before its final alteration by Carlo Maderno, and 
Michelangelo made a great point of carrying out 
Bramante's work in its original spirit. | 

The bad arrangement of the Treasury, which was built 
or altered by Soane and refronted by Barry, when lighting 
and ventilation were in their infancy, is pointed to, and it 
is insinuated by this that independent architects are in. 
competent to deal with planning, lighting, and ventilation, 
and, though every architect would necessarily consult the 
heads of each department as to the arrangements they 
require, it is suggested that the Office of Works under- 
stand their wants better than they do themselves. 

« It is, doubtless, convenient to be able to hand over our 
public buildings to a department and to have no further 
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trouble till the final fiasco. What the public should con- 
sider is whetber the finest possible building will result 
from it. The officers and clerks of the Public Works 
Department are already overworked, and beyond their 
ordinary work they have an elaborate building to look 
after, the War Office, and they are now again asked to 
give a part of their spare time, which is all they have to 
give, to the perfecting of another large building, and one of 
the most important of our time, and the verdict upon this 
will not only be given by English, but by French, Italian, 
German, Austrian, and American architects. 

“It is too late, I fear, to rescue the War Office, but there 
is time to rescue Brydon's offices from the clutches of the 
Office of Works. . 

* The residue of the architect's fees will necessarily goto 
repay the officers and clerks of the Office of Works for their 
extra work, and who could object, if they were the proper 
persons to doit? But I think I have shown that they are 
not, nor is it to be expected from overworked mer, who 
have only a small portion of their spare time to devote 
to it.' 

— A ia но 


MR. CHRISTIAN'S REPORT ON THE 
LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL COMPETITION. 


E give some extracts from the late Mr. Ewan 
W Christian's report on the Liverpool Cathedral 
designs submitted by Mr. Emerson, Mr. Brooks, and 
Messts. Bodley and Garner, in the competition of fifteen 
years ago. First we give some of his 


GENERAL REMARKS AND CONCLUSIONS ON THE DESIGNS. 


I would first observe that, notwithstanding the remark- 
able care and elaboration with which the respective 
designs have been worked out, it must be considered, and 
doubtless their authors would agree, that they can only 
be properly taken as preliminary studies of a great subject, 
on which much thought must necessarily be expended 
before the goal of perfection can possibly be attained. 

That any one design in its present state is entirely 
satisfactory I cannot say, and I think the detailed criti- 
cisms given already will sufficiently show ; but there 15 a 
further and larger question which must be faced, and that 
is, whether in any one of the designs can be found the 
church of the future most suitable for the Cathedral of 
Liverpool. That it should be a church of grand propor- 
tions and noble form would, I imagine, be the general 
verdict of all good citizens; that it should have a spacious 
interior, well suited for the worship and teaching of multi- 
tudes, most would desire; and that it should be like the 
church of Sta, Crole at Florence, at once a place for grand 


‚religious teaching and for beautiful memorials of truly 


worthy citizens, might be à dream well worthy of realisa- 

tion ; but of which none of the designs can be said to have 

completely solved the difficulties. | 
¥ * * E * * 

You have now before you, I think, а sufficient descrip- 
tion of the designs, their merits, and the contrary, as from 
careful study I have been able to read them. 1 have 
avoided, as fat as possible, for the purposes of this report, 
any allusion to minor discrepancies of drawings, etc., not 
affecting the general question, and all urnnecessaty 
technical details, giving only the results of repeated 
examinations of the drawings and reports submitted by the 
respective architects, and need not further trouble you ٤ 
these points, but will add a few remarks on the general 
subject. You will have gathered from what has preceded 
that I cannot speak of any one design as perfect in itself; 
each must be considered as a study, and each has both 
excellences and defects; and beariog that in mind, ! would 
say, that for careful study of the whole scheme, and for 
adaptation of the design to meet all necessary arrange 
ments for convenience and construction, Mr. Emerson 515% 
in my opinion, on the whole the best, Mr. Brooks’ plan 
is very good, but must, I think, yield to that of Messrs. 
Bodley and Garner in respect of its principal feature and 
adaptation to modern requirements. _ 

As regards elevation and in respect of style, much must 
depend on individual preference. There are three type 
of architectural treatment exhibited, which may be broadly 
classed as pure English, Franco-English, and Franco 
Italian ; but each equally claiming to be described under 
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the general designation of “ Gothic." As regards the two 
first, and with the limitation ۲ have in each сасе named, 1 
cannot but on the whole prefer the design of Messrs. 
Bodley and Garner. In the last Mr. Emerson has taken a 
new and bold departure from ordinary forms, and has pro- 
duced a striking design, which, though distinctly differing, 
would more nearly harmonise with surrounding buildings 
than those more in accordance with ordinary medizval 
practice. Liverpool is a modern city, and it may therefore 
be questioned what is the right style in which to build its 
chief ecclesiastical edifice. Opinions on such a point will pro- 
bably widely differ; but there is at least some consistency 
in taking as a guide the traditions of worship of the 
ancient National Church; and English forms would there- 
fore seem to be most in accordance with the general 
national sentiment. But while taking this as a basis, I 
: see no reason why there should not be considerable freedom 
allowed in the treatment of the subject. | 

Personally, 1 should prefer а purely English design, if 
there were one entirely satisfactory ; but that I cannot see 
to be the case: and though Mr. Emerson ís not perfect, it 
requires less Of important alteration than either of the 
others. 1 see no objection to his adoption of the dome, 
and concur in his view that in the dominating church of a 
considerable city such a feature would be of no little 
importance; but this effect of mass would also be 
obtained by the great lantern designed by Messrs. Bodley 
and Garner. 

That [ do not agree with Mr. Emerson in his preference 
for foreign detail 1 think 1 have made sufficiently clear, 
but his forms and outlines are capable of more purely 
English treatment if he desired to give it. That his design 
in respect of architectural features is capable of improve- 
ment no one can doubt, but I am nevertheless of opinion 
that, taken as a whole, it is of those submitted the most 
suitable for the site, and one that, if carefully and 
judiciously revised and thoroughly well carried out, might 
be expected to produce a satisfactory result. 


Extracts FROM Ме. CHRISTIAN'S NOTES ON 
Mr. Emerson’s DESIGN. 


As regards the cathedral structure, the great fall in the 
site from east to west almost necessarily entails consider- 
able depth of foundation walling. Mr. Emerson takes 
advantage of this for the construction of a crypt under 
the whole area of the church, utilising a portion of it for 
cathedral offices, consistory court, and choir boys’ vestry 
or school, and other parts for necessary provisions in 
respect of heating, stores, etc. At the western end, also, 
where the depth is greatest, he shows a lower crypt, in 
which might be deposited the remains removed from the 
existing burial ground. As he purposes that all such 
remains shall be sealed down under solid masonry, the 
windows shown on the plan would neither be needed nor 
desirable, and there would practically be only one crypt, 
the floor of which would be a little above the lowest 
ground level. The value of such acrypt would be con- 
siderable, and Mr. Emerson's treatment of it is good. It 
must be noted, however, that, excepting the western 
portion under the naves and aisles, the greater part would 
be dependent on artificial light. 

The floor plan of the church, structurally considered, is 
finely designed; the larger supports of the dome are so 
disposed as to present the least possible obstruction in 
respect of sight and sound to a considerable congregation 
of worshippers, and Mr. Emerson is very confident as to 
the acoustic value of the church thus planned. As regards 
cathedral services, the weak point of the plan is the small- 
ness of the choir. 

Mr. Emerson shows two arrangements for the fittings 
—one founded on foreign, the other on ordinary English 
usage, which is more likely to be acceptable. But in 
neither is the space sufficient for the accommodation of 
the clergy and such choral services as are now ordinarily 
expected in the cathedral church of an important city. 
This want of space could be met by the advancement of 
the choir enclosure under the dome, as has been more than 
once suggested for St. Paul's in London, and to which, 
properly treated, 1 see mo objection. The stalls and 
benches shown upon the plan will accommodate eighty 
men and boys, including clergy. Mr. Brooks provides for 
188 and Messrs. Bodley and Garner 106 adults. In other 
respects the arrangements appear to provide for every 
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needful requirement. The accesses are good and sufficient, 
and the several approaches are well designed. The 
cloistral avenues from St. John's Lane on the south side 
might be made valuable for memorial purposes, in addition 
to that of dry and comfortable approach, and in fine 
weather the western open porch would be a feature of 
considerable value, both as regards beauty and ۰ 
venience. The accommodation afforded in respect of 
vestries, and their usual adjuncts, is sufficient and con- 
venient. The unimpeded area of the floor of the nave, 
transepts, and under the dome would be about sufficient 
for a congregation of 3,550 adults; but other space is also 
available in galleries for occasional services. 

As regards architectural features, what I have said later 
on, on the subject of preliminary studies should be borne 
in mind in criticising the design, both as regards the 
exterior and interior. While there is much in Mr. 
Emerson’s treatment of details that is elegant and 
beautiful, there are also some things which one would fain 
see altered or altogether omitted ; but, of course, much 
latitude must be allowed for difference of opinion in 
matters of taste. | 

As regards the exterior, taking the respective portions 
seriatim, 1 would observe on the western facade that the 
general idea of breadth attained by placing the western 
towers outside the general lines is unquestionably good; 
and the idea of the open porch, adopted from Peter- 
borough, is also good, but fails in effect by reason of the 
want of mass and flatness of the arches, as compared 
with the richer mouldings of its prototype. The simple 
dignity of the general front is marred by the unnecessary 
projection of the staircase turret on the western face of 
the south-western tower, which also overrides the 
boundary ; and it is, I tbink, by no means certain that the 
steps shown in the larger perspective drawing, and which 
under the present circumstances of the site could not be 
bad, would not be better omitted. There are, nevertheless, 
in this composition the elements of a fine design, espe- 
cially if the details of it were modelled rather on the best 
English than on foreign examples. 

Taking next the north and south flanks, the centre 
portions зийег from want of boldness in the treatment of 
the roofs; the semi-circular vaultings at what may be 
called the four corners of the great central feature seem 
almost to demand domical coverings, but are treated with 
flats; and the transept roofs might be higher with 
advantage. The porches, also, would seem to demand 
more projection where practicable. The eastern end of 
the building is less satisfactory than any other, by reason 
chiefly of the management of the roofs, which seem to 
have but little relation to the curves of the apses, which 
add so much beauty tothe plan. All these points are, I 
think, capable of improvement. 

As regards the great central feature of the dome, the 
outline is good; but the small gablets shown would mar 
the general beauty of its form ; and as there is no real need 
for them might be altogether omitted, or changed, for 
something of less projection. The great buttresses round 
the drum are construcfive necessities; but there is no 
reason why their termination should be ungraceful, and 
they are capable of being made things of beauty. The 
same might be said of most of the solid terminations of 
buttresses and pinnacles, which further study would 
doubtless considerably improve. Мг. Emerson proposes 
to cover the dome with ribbed terra-cotta tiles of stone 
colour, as to the pleasing effects of which I have grave 
doubts. The great dome at Florence is covered, 1 believe, 
with dark-coloured tiles, but what would be the effect of 
stone colour, tempered by weather, smoke, and dirt, is 
more than 1 can venture to predict. ۱ 

As regards the interior, 1 think the general lines are 
good; but there is much in the detail that requires further 
study; and I cannot but think that ancient English forms 
and practices are more suitable for an English cathedral 
than those which give the detail, in which Mr. Emerson so 
largely indulges. 1 do not think the beauty of his design 
is increased, but very much to the contrary, by clothing 
the pillars of the choir with elaborate sculptures; which 
confuse the dutlines, and detract from the simple dignity 
of the pillars. It is a practice almost unknown in England, 
and so far as noble work is concerned, in my judgment 
more honoured in the breach than in the observance. The 
main structural lines of a church should be clear and 
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unbroken, except by such minor banding lines as would 
not disturb the general harmony. Any amount of sculp- 
tured enrichment is admissible and interesting in subsidiary 
features, details of furniture, etc., but all main lines of 
structure should be clearly and strongly marked. Similar 
remarks would apply to some of the ornamental features 
over the intersecting arches in the dome, which do not 
. Improve the general effect. Notwithstanding these remarks 

on ornamentation, as I think out of place, there is remark- 
able beauty of design exhibited in severa] details, to which 
such objections do not in any sense apply. 

Mr. Emerson is very confident as to the acoustic qualities 
of the building he has designed, and in his report very 
fully describes his views. Оп а subject on which so little 
has really been conclusively decided 1 cannot presume to 
be positive, but can see no reason why, with proper 
appliances and management, it should not ђе possible for 


a preacher to make himself audible to most of those who | 


could be assembled within the area available for such 
purposes. | 

As regards probable cost I have had Мг. Emerson's 
figures carefully tested, and am of opinion that the build- 
ings designed by him could be erected and completed 
within the required limits of expenditure. 


oz‏ ا 


SIR E. J. POYNTER, P.R.A., REPLIES TO 
MR. AKERS-DOUGLAS. 


ID EPLYING at some considerable length to Mr. Akers- 
R Douglas's remarks to the deputation respecting the 
proposed scheme for mutilating the Green Park for the 
widening of Piccadilly, Sir E. ]. Poynter, P.R.A., points 
out that in his opinion the only relief to the obstruction of 
traffic at Hamilton Place which will result from widening 
the road as proposed, will be by dividing the traffic from 
the west into two streams, to enable that which goss up 
Hamiiton Place from Piccadilly to proceed independently 
of that going eastwards. But this, he contends, is what 
happens to a great extent automatically at present. But 
he also maintains that it is not the traffic northward which 
causes any serious delay, but the immense stream from 
the north southwards which makes the congestion. Com- 
mon-sense, he says, tells one that as long as this stream 
has to cross the road from north to south the traffic 
from the west must be delayed until it has passed, and 
that while the stream from the west is going forward 
the stream from the north must be delayed ; there must 
be the same accumulation of vehicles at this point as now, 
and no widening of the road to whatever extent will have 
any appreciable effect. 

In conclusion the President of the Academy says: “ Му 
only object in writing as I have done is the preservation of 
the parks as they are. The temptation to meddle with 
these unique features of our metropolis and to turn them 
to utilitarian purposes to save trouble and expense in 
other directions is so great—to cut bits off them and to 
make roads through them for traffic is so easy and so cheap 
in comparison with any other well-considered scheme— 
that any encroachment on them, unless, as I have said, 
for the most cogent reasons, is to be deprecated and, as 
far as possible, resisted; and I cannot think that the 
reasons supplied in the explanations we have received have 
the cogency required. 1 make no excuse, therefore, for 
again drawing public attention through your columns to 
the desirability of at least postponing the scheme until the 
other improvements in Piccadilly and Knightsbridge 
announced by the County Council are carried out, when 
it will be seen whether * widening the street in its widest 


part’ is really a necessity." 
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THE “CENTURY” THEATRE. 


HE old Adelphi Theatre in the Strand has been recon- 
structed, redecorated, and rechristened. It is now 
practically а new theatre. The work of designing the” 
alterations, etc., was put into the hands of Messrs. Ernest 
Вип & Со. 10, Walbrook, E.C., who have carried it 


h most successfully. | 
en the exception of the fine old stage, which has been 
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left practically intact, the whole of the interior of the 


theatre has been remodelled, whilst the inclusion of an 
adjoining property on the western side enabled the archi. 
tects to provide a more spacious crush room, with mana. 
gerial offices in addition, besides giving an opportunity for 
revising the inconvenient approaches to the stalls. A wide 
subway now leads from the main entrance and crush room 
to both prompt and O.P. sides of this part of the house, 
Centrally situate in the crush room one finds the main 
staircase leading to the foyer and dress circle, with its 
lounge and saloon, together with the ante-rooms, -” 
The approaches and exits are admirably disposed, and 


can readily be discovered without the slightest. trouble, 
Convenience of access to all parts of the house is, indeed, one 


of the many real improvements effected in this theatre. The 
private boxes are on the stalls and dress circle level only, 
and are eightin number. On the upper circle, instead of 
boxes the seats have been continued round to the 
proscenium opening. The stalls number 200 seats, and 
the pit is one of the largest in London. The prevailing 
scheme of decoration is ivory white, yellow, old gold, and 
electric blue. Elsewhere we have referred specially to the 
decorative treatment of the theatre, and its general 
fitments. 

The stage, unusually large in the old days, has been 
somewhat curtailed by the erection of dressing-rooms on 
the stage level for the use of the principal artistes. “In all 
there are 24 dressing-rooms, and the stage is what-is 

nown as a full ** working” one. | 

The fire-resisting appliances are of the most approved 
pattern, and fully comply with the drastic regulations of 
the London County Council; and in addition to a large 
number of hydrants, fire pails, etc., there is now fitted an 
asbestos fire-proof curtain. S 

In the matters of heating and ventilation and sanitation, 
every care has been taken to ensure absolute efficiency in 
every respect. There 15 а complete installation of electric 
light, with gas as a stand-by. 

The following items as to dimensions, etc., may prove 
of interest :—The proscenium opening is зо ft. by 31 ft. 
The stage is 64 ft. wide and 87 ft. deep, extending back to 
Maiden Lane. The height of flies from stage, 28 ft. 6 in. 
The distance between fly rails, 46 ft. The auditorium is 
56 ft. wide and 77 ft. deep from curtain line. There are 
over 200 stalls, 170 dress circle seats, 250 upper circle 
seats, and the gallery and pit are very large. The crush 
room is 33 ft. long by 20 ft. wide, and the foyer 44 ft. 6 in. 
long by 18 ft. wide, with deep columniated recesses at 
either end. | 

The general contractor was Mr. Frank Kirk. The 
whole of the decorative work was carried out by Mr. 
Edward Bell, of 23, Castle Road, Kentish Town. Messrs. 
Vaughan & Brown carried out the electric installation and 
heating arrangements. Messrs. Merryweather & Sons 
supplied the fireproof curtain and hydrants. The stained 
glass is by Messrs. Prest & Co., and the sanitary arrange- 
ments were carried out by Mr. Barton. : 


THE HOUSING OF THE LABOURING | 
CLASSES ON SUBURBAN AREAS. 
А PAPER dealing with * The Advantages and Dis- 
advantages of Housing the City’s Labouring 
Classes on Areas Outside the City ” was read at the Con. 
gress of the Sanitary Association of Scotland, held at 
Paisley last week, by Mr. Peter F yfe, of Glasgow. Mr. 
Fyfe at the outset of his paper said the class of people he 
purposed referring to were those who did not earn on the 
average more than 25s. per week, or of a household 
whose earnings did not exceed 30s. It would assist them 
in the consideration of the matter if they agreed that 
persons in households making more than these sums per 
week were excluded meantime from their calculation. 
Then how best could they house comfortably and sani- 
tarily the thousands who come within the figure, and 
under what conditions was it practically possible to suit- 
ably accommodate them with the best economy to them: 
selves, and with the least burden to the general 
community ? | MEC 
Manifestly there were two methods—(1) To acquire 
land in the country and build cheap dwellings there, 
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providing for them rapid transit at very low rates ; (2) to 
acquire sites in the town and erect three or four storey 
blocks at distances convenient to their spheres of labour. 
There were very high authorities who saw in the first 
proposition the only solution of the problem, particularly 
as it was set in such cities as London, Glasgow, Liver- 
pool, and. Manchester. There were others who condemn, 
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- in no measured terms, such proposals as quite Utopian, as 


Mr. Hunter, of the London County Council, who stated 
to that august body that “he knew these people man to 
man, and that it was mere folly to say that they—the 
casual labourers, who had to follow their work day and 
night at all hours—could go and live in the suburbs.” 

At some length Mr. Fyfe then pointed out the advan- 

tages of the country as compared with town residence. 
In this connection he instanced the facilities given by the 
railway companies to working men for cheap travelling, 
the companies taking working men seven miles to Clyde- 
haak or Paisley for 15. per week. It was reasonable to 
think that if the companies could carry men that distance 
for 1s. they might carry them, say, to Tollcross frém the 
city for 6d. per week. With a reduction such as this, 
many might be induced to abandon their city haunts, but 
without it the allurements and the acknowledged con- 
veniences of a city would outbalance in the mind of the 
labourer the hygienic advantages of green fields and fresh 
air. | 
But, setting aside sentimental and family reasons, and 
looking simply at the financial side of the question, it 
seemed to him impossible to expect any solution of the 
problem by acquiring ground in the country until Parlia- 
ment takes the whole question of railway and tramway 
rates for the poorer classes .into serious consideration. It 
was obvious, looking at the table of railway rates and the 
corresponding distances travelled, that there was a want 
of system. The zone system was not in operation in 
Glasgow, for a poor person had as much to pay in order 
to travel from Glasgow Cross to Partick as to go on to 
Clydebank, and while he could get from Glasgow to 
Paisley and back, for 2d. per day, he had to pay 4d. per 
day to get to Barrhead, practically the same distance. 

Mr. Fyfe then gave statistics showing the cost of erecting 
working men's houses in Glasgow, London, Manchester, 
and Liverpool, and whilst so doing he emphasized the fact 
that both in town and country most dwellings for poor 
people were not, either in size or structural requirements, 
suitable as healthy houses: 

In cóncluding, he said that his general conclusions were 
that (1) wherever the price of land exceeds 30s. per square 
yard the housing of the poor upon such land cannot be 
accomplished so as to meet the requirements of sanitation 
and the necessities of sound finance; (2) before the erec- 
tion of labourers’ dwellings in suburban areas on cheap 
ground can be undertaken with economic safety to the 
municipality or other undertakers, it is essential that rail- 
way and tramway companies shall reduce their fares to 
poor persons to about 1d. per day for the return journey, 
ог 6d. per week ; (3) in cases where ground in a town 15 
dearer than 30s. per square yard, or the cost of transit to 
and from suburban areas 15 not considerably Jess than 15. 
per week, the housing of the poor cannot be accomplished 
in accordance with healthy conditions without great risk 
of loss to the undertakers, or otherwise without laying a 
burden on the general rates; (4) where ground within a 
city or town can be secured at less than 30s. per square 
yard, the municipalities may erect blocks of sanitary 
dwellings for the. poor, and rent them without necessarily 
incurring financial loss, or causing undue risk to the 
health of the tenants. 


تسس سل en‏ 


JARRAH AND KARRI WOODS. 


Е interest has lately been aroused in 
connection with the question as to the most suitable 
wood for street paving. The use of the West Australian 


. hard woods has been strongly advocated. It is therefore of 


interest to note what the late Mr. J. Ednie-Brown, con- 
servatorof Forestsinthe Colony has to say about Jarrah and 
Karriin his “ Paper upon the Forests of West Australia," 
first published in 1896, and re-issued in 1899, 
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JARRAH. 

Jarrah he said, in his report, is without doubt the prin- 
cipal timber tree in the Western Australia forests. It is 
predominant above all others in its extent of forest,' the 
various uses to which it is, or can ђе, applied, the part 
which it is now taking in the great timber export of the 
colony, and the esteem in which it is held in the country. 
Jarrah and Western Australia are almost synonymous 
words, and, as this has been the case from the 4 
days of the foundation of the colony, so it will remain as 
long as a Jarrah forest exists. 1do not mean by these 
remarks to disparage in the least degree any of the other 
commercial woods of the country, but simply to emphasise 
the fact that Jarrah is the principal indigenous timber of 
this part of the Australian Continent. There are other 
timbers in our forests which are equally, if not more, 
valuable for their own special purposes, but for general 
constructive works, necessitating contact with soil and 
water, the timber of this tree stands foremost.. ° 

It is not uncommon to find considerable areas of Jarrah 
forest where many of the matured trees attain heights of 
from go ft. to 120 ft., with good stems 3 ft. to 5 ft. in 
diameter, and 50 ft. to 60 ft. to the first ‘branch. Such 
places wouid be described as first-class Jarrah forest. 
Taking an average, however, of these forests, I think a 
Jarrah tree of a good, healthy stamp, and one representing 
a fair specimen of its kind, would run about go ft to roo ft. 
in height, and from 24 ft. to 34 ft. in diameter at the base. 
Under such conditions and in fairly favourable situations, 
trees of this size might be expected to be sound and con- 
vertible into good marketable timber without much waste. 
Of course, in places there are individual trees to be met 
with the measurements of which run into figures far in 
excess of those just mentioned. - | 

As regards the age of the tree when it has attained а' 
diameter of about 2 ft., or has reached that stage when it 
may be considered fit for the saw mill, I have gone care- 
fully into this question by having trees cut down and their 
concentric rings counted, and have come to the conclusiori 
that in good situations it will attain this size when about 
40 Or 50 years of age. au 

So far as my observations have extended, the Jarrah is 
confined in its distribution to what is known as the South- 
western Division of the colony, and this, I understand, is 
practically its geographical limits. This means a stretch 
of country extending nearly 350 miles running north and 
south, and from 50 to 100 miles east and west, and em- 
braces all that portion of the country upon which the 
heaviest rains of the season fall. к | 

The resistance of Jarrah to white ants is remarkable, 
andihouses built of the wood when thoroughly seasoned 
are almost indestructible, and have been’ known to exist 
in perfect preservation for nearly 100 years. It gets 
extremely hard with age, and then becomes almost 
unworkable; even strong nails cannot be driven into it, 
and when struck the wood rings like a bell, Altogether, 
it is a remarkable timber, and is highly suited for outside 
works. Should any decay or destruction have occurred in 
the timber after having been years in use it will always be 
found that this is confined to the sap-wood, which, thére- 
fore, ought always to be avoided in the construction' of 
houses or in other works of a permanent character. 
Unfortunately, sufficient attention is not always paid ‘to 
the seasoning of the timber, and hence disappointment 
sometimes ensues. When used as flooring boards it 
should be specially seasoned, otherwise there will be much 
warping, buckling, and an unsatisfactory floor altogether ; 
if seasoned before being laid, however, a better floor could 
not exist. Me | E 

The weight of the wood, when newly cut, is a little over 
70 lbs. per cubic foot, which is reduced to бо lbs. wheri 
thoroughly seasoned. Itis red in colour, polishes well, and 
is comparatively easily worked. | an 

Some of the principal uses to which it is as yet applied 
are as follows:—Wood-blocking, piles, jetties, bridges, 
boat-building, posts, furniture, and railway sleepers. It. 
makes the best charcoal of any timber in the colony. Its 
adaptability for all kinds of outdoor work is well known, 
and hence it 15 considered the staple timber of Western 
Australia. The suitability of the timber for piles or any 
works requiring immersion in salt or fresh water has been 
practically noted, and is worth recording. In this office 
there are specimens which have been obtained from piles. 
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and girders бо years old. These were driven and used in 
local harbours and bridges. When obtained for the 
Department, the timber appeared to be perfectly sound 
and free from any signs of decay whatever; if anything, 
the wood seemed to be harder, more solid, and appa- 
rently more durable than freshly-cut timber. At all 
events, it seems capable of standing wear and tear for 
100 years longer. From its immersion in water it cer- 
tainly appeared darker in colour compared with newly- 
cut timber, but no decay whatever is apparent. Pieces 
of this wood have been converted into cups, card cases, 
and other articles, and the polish which they have taken 
оп is equal to, if it does not surpass, the finest old 
mahogany. 

` The records of this timber having lasted in the ground 
as fence-posts are almost without number, and need not, 
therefore, be particularised here. There are instances of 
railway sleepers which were laid down 18 years ago and 
still appear as sound as ever. 


KARRI. 


This is the giant tree of Western Australia, if not of the 
whole Australian Continent. The latter remark 15, how- 
ever, disputed, but the assertion is made without much fear of 
contradiction. It is not so well known as the Jarrah, 
owing to the limited field of its growth and the, at present, 
comparative inaccessibility of its haunts. In its young 
stage it can hardly be beaten as a highly ornamental tree, 
being regular in its growth, straight and umbrageous, its 
leaves changing in a few years from oval to the long broad 
ones which mark its more matured condition. There is 
no doubt that this is the finest and most graceful tree in 
the Australian forests. When mature, and attained to 
large dimensions, its appearance is grand in the extreme, 
and in this respect at least, puts the Jarrah far into the 
shade. The trees are almost always of straight growth, 
and tower skywards for great heights without having even 
the semblance of a branch. So marked are they in these 
respects that they look like a mass of upright candles. 
The bark is smooth, yellow-wbite in appearance, but not 
persistent like the Jarrah. It, therefore, peels off in flakes 
each year, and thus the tree has always a clean, bright 
appearance. In consequence of this it is frequently 
spoken of asa “white gum,” although generally known 
as the Karri. | 

The height of these trees is almost phenomenal. Аза 
rule, an average tree may be put down at 200 ft. in height, 
3 ft. in diameter at 3 to 4 ft. from the ground, and about 
120 to 150 ft. to the first branch. Trees of this size are 
generally sound in every respect, and may be expected to 
turn out timber free from the usual blemishes of dry rot, 
gum veins, etc., to which large trees are usually ات‎ 
Trees of this size are what one usually meets with in the 
Karri forests, but much larger specimens.are, of course, 
run against now and again. For instance, on the Warren 
River, it is not unusual to meet with trees 300 ft. in 
extreme height, over 180 ft. in height to the first limb, and 
from 20 ft. to 30 ft. in circumference at the base. Of 
course, these are exceptional cases, but still they do 
exist. | 

The Karri is strictly confined in its range (о the south- 
western portions of the great South-Western Division of 
the colony, or that part lying between Cape Hamerlin on 
the west, and the Torbay Estate, near Albany, on the 
east. Its geographical area lies within longitudes 115 дей. 
and 118 deg. E., and latitudes 34 deg. and 35 deg. S. 
This part of the country comprises the more humid por- 
tions of the temperate region of Western Australia, where 
the annual rainfall is from 35 to 40 in., so that one may 
safely say the tree delights in plenty of moisture. The 
region is purely coastal, and 15 very distinct in its general 
features from anything else in this way in the colony. Here 
we find immense forests of trees of straight and wonderful 
size, springing out of a rich soil, deep and spongy. 


From aneroid readings 1 found that the best Karri forests 
(that 1s, as regards size, soundness, and health of individual 
specimens) are to be found at elevations of from 300 to 
600 feet above the level of the sea. This [ found a fairly 
correct observation applicable to the whole area. The 
timber is red in colour, and has very much the appearance 
of Jarrah : indeed, so like are the two, that it takes a good · 
judge to distinguish them. 

Altogether the timber is a most valuable one. For street 
blocking it is most valuable, and for this purpose seems to 
be equal to, if not better than, the АПА, їп that its 
surface, by the wear caused by the traffic, does not render 
it so slippery for the horses” feet. As is well known, this 
timber is now largely exported for the London street paving. 
It is also finding a ready sale in South Africa for mining 
purposes, 


TRADE NOTE. 


IBH reference to the disastrous fire which occurred 
\ in Bunhill Row on Saturday last, Messrs. W. H, 
Lascelles & Co. wish to thank their many friends who have. 
expressed their sympathy and offered practical assistance 
in their difficulties arising from the fire. They in- 
form us they have secured the premises recently occupied 
by Messrs. УУ. Scrivener & Co, which, with their 
own premises at Stratford, will enable them to con- 
tinue their joinery business without any delay. Com- 
munications are still to be addressed to their old address, 
121, Bunhill Row, London, E.C., as the offices have 
escaped serious injury. The “ Lascelles” concrete work 
and other departments, which are carried on at their 
Stratford premises, are not interrupted. 


موم 


JOTTINGS. 


R. JONES, of the firm cf Dickens & Jones, Regent 

Street, london, has just intimated his intention 

to present his native village (Newborough, in South 

Anglesey) with half a dozen almshouses, a village hall, 

and a public library and reading-room. The whole scheme, 

if carried through in its entirety, will involve a capital 
expenditure of £20,000. 


Tue expenditure last year upon the lighting, repairiog, and 
cleansing of London Bridge was £1,773; Blackfriars 
Bridge, £1,336; and Southwark Bridge, £1,512; whilst 
the maintenance of the Tower Bridge involved an ex- 
penditure of £15,787. The watching of the bridges cost 
£ 2,000. 


Тне stock of water at the disposal of the Manchester 
Corporation was still further diminished last week-end, it 
being then equal to only, and is now only, a 33 days 
supply. The consumption each .day averages about 
30 million gallons. The diminution took place in spite of 
an artificial addition to the stock of some seven million 
gallons. 


Lor NeELsoN has initiated a movement for placing а 
stained glass light in the west window of Downton Parish 
Church, to commemorate the death of the Rev. Напу 
Norman, the Rev. Charles Robinson, and Miss Emily 
Whitchurch, who belonged to the Inland Mission ۵ 
Shan-si, and who lost their lives in China. 


А MURAL monument of Carrara marble, placed in the north 
transept of Gloucester Cathedral, was unveiled on Saturday 
afternoon, as the inscription states, “іп loving memory o 
Edward Douglas Tinling, for 30 years Canon of this Cathe- 
dral, and His Majesty’s Inspector of Schools; born 
December 2, 1815; died December 2, 1897.” | 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


UILDING SURVEYING.—EXAMINATIONS for CERTIFICATES of COM- 
PETENCY to act as DISTRICT SURVEYOR under tha LONDON BUILDING 
Аст, 1894. and as BUILDING SURVEYOR under LOCAL Acts and AUTHORITIES, 
will be held in London, on the 24TH and 25Ta OCTOBER, 1901. Applications 
will he received until the 10тн OCTOBER. Full particulars and forms of 
application may be obtained from the undersigned. 
W. J. Locke, 
Secretary Ц.Г.В.А. 
The Royal Institute of British Architects, 
9, Conduit Street, London, У. 
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THE DESIGN OF THE NEW GOVERNMENT 
OFFICES. 


W^ print elsewhere Mr. Leonard Stokes's reply to the 

communication which appeared in the Times a week 
or two ago relative to the Office of Works and Mr. Brydon's 
design for the new Government Offices,and which evidently 
constituted an officially inspired defence of their action in 
regard thereto. As Mr. Stokes's letter clearly shows—if 
showing, indeed, were needed—there is no defence at all. 
It is, however, significant of the wholly untenable position 
assumed by the Office of Works that the Times, with 
singular force and ability, seconds Mr. Stokes's unanswer- 
able plea for the appointment of an independent architect 
of duly recognised competency to carry out Mr. Brydon's 
design to completion. The Times, no less than Mr. Stokes, 
combats the theory set up by the writer of the article for 
the defence of the Office of Works, that the internal plan- 
ning of certain public buildings by the Office of Works 
architects being so admirable, proves their qualification to 
undertake the carrying out of Mr. Brydon's design. 
" What a grotesque notion of an architect's true function 
this discloses!" says our contemporary. “А great build- 
ing,” it continues, “is an organic whole. It bears the 
impress of its designer’s mind in every part. Its exterior 
elevation is, or should be, the articulate and seemly expres- 
sion ofits interior structure. Yet the Office of Works expects 
to get a great building by setting Sir John Taylor to plan 
its interior arrangement, clapping on it Brydon's ‘ incom- 
plete drawings for the carcase of the building,’ and then 
setting Sir John Taylor again, whose genius lies in 
internal arrangements, to carry out its external details, left 
unfinished, and for the most part even unsketched, by 
Brydon—details on which, apart from the general harmony 
and ‘proportion of its outline, its whole architectural merit 
will depend ! ” 

No doubt the Government were placed in a most 
unlooked-for and difficult position by the deaths of 
Mr. Young and Mr. Brydon within two or three months 
of each other, and before a stone of either building had 
been laid. But obviously, from an architectural point of 
view, their course was clear, which was to appoint archi- 
tects to carry out the adopted designs who would be in 
direct sympathy with the work and aims of their authors. 
Of course, we must appreciate the difficulty of the situa- 
tion, and possibly the intentions of the Government were 
sincere enough in concluding that with so experienced an 
architect as Sir John Taylor and his subordinates they 
might safely proceed with the work without calling in 
outside aid. But they appear to have quite lost sight of 
the main issue, which was not merely one of simply carry- 
ing out the perfectly completed designs, but of actually 
completing the incomplete designs. Into their arrange- 
ment in régard to the War Office we need not enter; 
the son has practically assumed his father’s position 
with the collaboration of Sir John Taylor. Our 
chief business is with Mr.  Brydon's design, 
which, according to present intentions, is to be left 
entirely to the Office of Works to finish and carry out. 
As we have pointed out in previous issues the question of 
simply adhering to the main outlines and features of 
Mr. Вгудоп 5 design might be no very difficult task ; it is 
in the filling in of the structure with those all-important 
details which give life and character toa building which 
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create the real difficulty, and our fears for the results. 
And we have yet to learn that the Office of Works is 
capable of efficiently, and in a properly artistic way, coping 
with such difficulty. In fact experience so far has proved 
quite the contrary. 

Singularly enough it has been asserted in defence of 
the Office of Works that its architects are excellent 
planners, and that the best planned official buildings are 
those which have emanated from tbe Office of Works. 
Here we are faced again with the old question as to plan 
v. elevation. Is excellence of plan a guarantee of 
a fine elevation, or artistic detail? We will not 
discuss that point here, but certainly the official 
type of architecture, so far as we know, it does not inspire 
us with any respect for its artistic quality, however conve- 
nient its planning may be considered. Mr. Brydon was 
excellent in his capability to produce a good plan, but he 
was equally able to produce good architecture; and, 
therefore, the result as an artistic whole might be 
regarded as safe in his hands. But the ability to pro- 
duce a convenient plan does not of itself guarantee its 
author's capacity for designing an artistic building. Else 
according to the defence published in the Tines the Office 
of Works should be able to produce the finest architecture 
of our time. But doesit? Can it? 

As a matter of fact the question ought not really to be a 
difficult one at all if once the Government realised the proper 
course to be taken. They have taken the wrong one, and 
do not seem to have the wit or the wisdom to discover that 
which is right. To choose an architect capable of dealing 
with Mr. Brydon's design, soas to ensure its being an artistic 
success, would not be a hard matter. Furthermore, as 
things are, there would be ample scope for even an architect 
of the very first rank getting honour to himself out of the 
work. For whilst adhering to the main features of Mr. 
Brydon's design he would be able to impress his own 
individuality upon its detail. Indeed, in the result he 
would surely fully share in whatever praise might here- 
after be bestowed on the work. We hope that even yet the 
Government will yield to the pressure of professional 
opinion, and appoint an architect who will worthily inter- 
pret Мг. Brydon’s design, with a result that shall without 
doubt be architecturally successful. 


o mea 


MR. LEONARD STOKES ON THE NEW 
GOVERNMENT OFFICES DESIGN. 


RITING to correct several statements which appeared 

in the apparently officially inspired communication 

which appeared in the Times a fortnight or so ago, with 

reference tothe Government's intention cf carrying out 

the late Mr. Brydon's desiga for the ncw Government 

Offices under the supervision of the Office of Works, Mr. 
Leonard Stokes says :— 

First, 1 fear your correspondent can hardly be any 
judge of architectural matters at all if he really thinks the 
Record Office in Chancery Lanc “ one of the most bcau- 
tiful [ buildings) in London ; ” far from being so, it is really 
one of the most childisb productions of modern times 
externally and internally. If rooms 20 ft. high constitute 
the perfection of comfort when provided for two or three 
clerks, then perhaps it may be “ perfect for the purpose 
for which it was designed,” as stated. 

Y our correspondent seems to think that architecture is 
all “а matter of taste,” but heis quite wrong, for there is 
good and bad in architecture, as in other things, quite 
apart from taste ; and I repeat that the Record Offices are 
thoroughly and unmistakably bad, and this opinion [ am 
prepared to back against your correspondent's, whoever he 
may be, and we can refer the matter to any qualified judge 
or judges he may like to name. | 

Your correspondent again shows his want of kaowledge 
when he states that had Brydon lived, the rest of his 
"commission" would have gone in _remunerating sub- 
ordinates. This is too absurd for anything. Над Вгудоп 
lived, every single detail about the building would have 
been either drawn by his own hand or under his direction 
and supervision, and I venture to state that not more than 
about one-tenth of the remaining * commission " would 
have gone to subordinates, for he kept but a small staff, 
preferring to do his own work ; and here we have just the 
difference between a public office, likethe Office of Works, 
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and a good private office. In the former subordinates do 
the work, as pointed out by your correspondent, while in 
the latter the principal does himself. 

Street himself drew every single detail in the Law 
Courts, and the details are all good. The building as a 
whole perhaps may not be all it might have been, for this 
reason, that the Office of Works had control over Street. 

have always been told that the Office of Works are re- 
sponsible for the Courts being on the first floor (the one 
great mistake in the design), and 1 know that on Street's 
original drawings he had provided for heating and ventila- 
ting the building ; he was, however, told by the Office of 
Works that they would see to such matters later on, and 
he was not to provide for anything of the kind; con- 
sequently when the building was almost finished it had 
to be fearfully cut about, at great expense, to introduce the 
Office of Works “system of heating and ventilating.” 
Those who use the building know the result and blame 
Street; and Brydon will get the “ credit,” your corre- 
spondent informs us, for the design of the new Government 
Offices, after it has been detailed by a staff of subordinates 
similar to that which detailed the “ beautiful” Record 
Offices ! 

A dead man’s reputation and memory are dear to his 
friends, and, as Brydon’s friend and executor, I decline to 
have any such “credit” laid at his door. The Office of 
Works cannot detail the building so that it will be any 
credit to Brydon’s memory, any more than the officials of 
“South Kensington ” could finish а portrait left, say, two- 
fifths completed by Rembrandt, for there is individuality 
in architecture as there is in painting, music, and every 
other art. 

А good deal was at one time made of the fact that 
Brydon's head draughtsman had been engaged by the 
Office of Works, to help to complete the building as 
Brydon would have finished it; this young gentleman is 
now working under a weekly engagement at the Office 
of Works, and is with others esgaged in altering already 
Brydon's design, which your correspondent assures us 
it is the principal desire of the First Commissioner to 
see carried out аз Brydon left it. Your correspondent, 
however, says nothing about this, and he also repudiates 
the saving of expensc theory, and produces for the first 
time another—viz., that no really eminent outside architect 
could be found to finish Brydon's design, and that if an 
outside architect were employed “it would have to be a 
man of the second or third rank in his profession." Here 
again I think your correspondent must be quite wrong, 
and I cannot believe any outside architects were ever 
approached at all. Even if they have been, and they 
could not see their way to sink their own individuality, as 
your correspondent says, I venture to state that it would 
be far better for tke building, its owners, the public, as 
well as for Brydon's memory, to have it finished by an 
architect of even second or third rank than to let it fall 
into the hands of the subordinates named by your corre- 
spondent, none of whom, I fancy, are equal even to an 
outside architect of second or third rank. 

When it was decided to build South Kensington 
Museum, the War Office Buildings, and the new Govern- 
ment Offices, the idea was to appoint an outside architect 
to each, with Sir John Taylor as architectural representa- 
tive of the Government to keep an eye on them and to 
look after the “comfort of the occupants," as your 
correspondent puts it. Out of the three architects 
appointed Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A., is the only one left 
living, and he, with Sir John Taylor, as above explained, 
is carrying out South Kensington Museum. Мг. William 
Young, who was appointed to do the War Office, died some 
months ago, and the Government appointed his son, Mr. 
Clyde Young (an outside architect), to complete his 
father's work in conjunction with Sir John Taylor. Aud 
now Brydon dies, and the Government for some unknown 
reason depart from their original idea (upon which they 
are still acting for the other two buildings) and propose 
that one Office of Works official, Mr. Henry Tanner, in 
conjunction with another, Sir John Taylor, should 
nominally complete the new Government Offices in Parlia- 
ment Street, but that subordinates should really do so! 

The Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
protested against this proposal without effect. Mr. 
Emerson, the President of the R.I.B.A., has also written 
to you on the subject, as wellas Professor Aitchison, R.A., 


and your valuable aid has been further given in a leadin 
article, and yet fhere is no sign of the Office of Works 
relenting, but instead your apparently inspired correspon. 
dent sends to you the communication you print, a com. 
munication, Г venture to think, most unsatisfactory in 
every way, and particularly in those points I have ven. 
tured to call attention to. 


en феи рекс ee 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


ТЕв restoration of the central gable of the famous west 
front of Peterborough Cathedral is now being pro- 
ceeded with, and this will complete the work. It has not 
been found necessary to take the gable down, as was the case 
with the north and south gables. Auxiliary scaffolding 
has been erected right up to the great cross, by which 
means the huge statue of St. Peter, which for nearly eight 
centuries has overlooked the city, can be critically 
examined. It is in wonderful preservation, the right hand 
merely being missing. The outer label of the great arch 
is much withered, as are various fittings of Alwalton 
marble, all of which will be renewed. A radica] restora- 
tion will have to be carried out also in the spokes of the 
great wheel window. On the whole, though, there will 
have to be several renewals both of the inner and outer 
masonry. The central arch does not exhibit anything like 
the weakness which marked the sister arcading and gables, 
which, it may be remembered, were taken down and rebuilt 
stone by stone. 


We much regret to hear of the death of Mr. Herbert R. 
Lloyd, A.R.I.B.A., of Birmingham and Redditch, by 
accidental poisoning. Mr. Lloyd was well-known in his 


profession in Birmingham, and was architect of the new 


technical schools at Redditch. He was elected an Asso- 
ciate of the Royal Institute of British Architects in 
1887. The funeral took place on Monday last, and was 
of a military character, the whole of the officers and men 
of the four batteries comprising the rst Worcestershire 
Volunteer Artillery, in which deceased held the rank of 
lieutenant, attending. The Birmingham Architectural 
Association were represented by Messrs. W. H. Bidlake 
(president), Н. W. Buckland (vice-president), A. Harrison 
(treasurer), С. Н. У. Cale (hon. secretary), С. E. Bateman, 
А. E. Cheatle, С. A. Cox, С. Silk, and T. W. Е. Newton. 


In the competition for new infants’ school, at Haugh 
Shaw, for the Halifax School Broad, the design submitted 
by Messrs С. Е. L. Horsfall & Son, of Lord Street Cham- 
bers, Halifax, has been accepted, and, in accordance with 


the terms of the competition, they have been appointed | 


architects for the work “ at 5 per cent. commission on the 
amount of the accepted contracts, to include quantities. 
No premiums were offered. 


У 


Тне Smethwick Town Council decided, on Tuesday last, 
to institute a competition for an extension of the public 
baths. 


Tue Walsall Corporation, at their monthly meeting held 
on Monday last, accepted the tender of Messrs. Armitage 
and Hodgson of Leeds, amounting to £67,650 for the erec- 
tion of the new municipal buildings designed by Mr. ]. 5. 
Gibson of London. The new buildings include new council 
chamber and committee rooms, offices for the various cor- 
poration officials, and а new town hall to accommodate 
about 1,700 people. The site for the new building is a 
central one in Lichfield Street, and the design has been 
prepared so as to permit the erection of an art gallery | 
the future if that is деетед desirable. Mr. Gibson's 
design was, as our readers may remember, selected in com- 
petition. T 


THE Musselburgh Town Council decided last week after a 
very long discussion to reconstruct the municipal buildings 
and build a new town hall. Thisquestion had been before 
the Council for six years, and was determinedly opposed 
by several members from the beginning. The cost of the 
scheme will probably be over Z6,000. Consideration о 
the estimates was remitted to a committee. 
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Locar authorities cannot refuse to sanction the erection of 


flats, however much they may wish to do 50. The Local 


Government Board has given a very definite opinion of 


i ۱ been presented time 
after time for the erection of flats, but have regularly been 


Tue huge bronze statue of King Alfred the Great, which 
Lord Rosebery 15 to unveil at Winchester to-day (Friday), 
was successfully placed on its granite pedestal on Saturday 
night. The work occupied the whole of Saturday, and 
was watched with interest by a large number of people, 


hall. Close by is the site of the nunnery founded by King 
Alfred’s wife, on which stands Mr. Gilbert's statue of Queen 


PROFESSOR J. DEWAR, F.R.S., has been elected as presi- 
dent of next year’s meeting of the British Association at 
Belfast. Southport has been chosen as the meeting place 
for the Association ih 1903. 


Tue death is announced of Mr. T. G. Cooper, son of 
Mr. Sidney Cooper, the veteran Royal Academician, and 
himself an artist of some repute, who died in London last 
week, 


THE memory of the celebrated artist workman, André 
Charles Boulle, who was born at Paris in 1642, and whose 
personal talent in the work of enriched furniture, bronze, 
copper, ivory, and other materials, has made his name 
famous, will be perpetuated by a monument to be erected 
in the Faubourg Saint-Antoine, the centre of the furniture 
workshops at Paris. The design has been entrusted to a 
young sculptor, M. Edouard Jacques. 


M. VERESTCHAGIN, the well-known battle painter, has 
recently returned to Russia from the Philippines, where he 
made studies for 14 pictures of episodes of the war there. 
Towards the beginning of October he will exhibit them 
throughout North America. 


THE 31st autumn exhibition of pictures at Liverpool 
was opened in the Walker Art Gallery on Saturday. 
There are altogether 1,703 exhibits, of which some 1,390 
are pictures in oil, water, pastel, tempera, and black and 
White; 132 miniatures ; artistic jewelry and enamels, 54; 
апа sculpture modelling, etc., 127. Тһе place of honour is 
accorded to the portrait of Queen Victoria by M. Benjamin 
Constant. Amongst other works represented on the walls 
are the “ Yseult” of Mr. Frank Dicksee; the “ Queen's 
Funeral” of Mr. E. Crofts; “ Mariamne,” by Mr. J. W. 
Waterhouse ; “Dreamland,” by Mr. С. Н. Boughton ; 
“General Sir lan Hamilton,” by Mr. Sargent; “The 
Countess Grosvenor,” by Sir W. В. Richmond; ۵ 
Duke of Richmond,” by Professor Herkomer; “ The 
Slumber of Ages,” by Mr. Watts , “Тһе Gleam before the 
Storm,” by Mr. B. W. Leader; and “А Fallen Giant,” 
by Mr. J. McWhirter. 


Ат the instance of the British Museum, Mr. Edward 
Dodson, accompanied by Mr. ]. 5. Whitaker, а well-known 
ornithologist, has explored the hinterland of Tripoli. The 
London correspondent of the Manchester Guardian says that 
the Turkish authorities are extremely strict in preventing 
travellers journeying in the interior of Tripoli, and Mr. 
Dodson's mission could not have been undertaken without 
the special permit from the Porte with which he was pro- 
vided. Between Sokna and Mursak his route lay through 
country previously untravelled by a European. In some 
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parts of the desert he found petrified trees, specimens of 
which, showing the working of insects in the wood, Mr, 
Dodson has brought back. Не also came across evidence 
0] an extensive early civilisation, extending right into 
Fezzan, and explored ruins of what once must have been 
walled-in castles of considerable strength and size, 

Mr. CHARLES Е. GRITTON, A.M.I.C.E., writes :—1 have 
been reading ۰ English Traits and Representative Men,” 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson. At Florence he met Horatio 
Greenough, the American sculptor, who was a votary of 
the Greeks, and impatient of Gothic art. His paper on 
Architecture, published in 1843, announced in advance 
the leading thoughts of Mr. Ruskin on morality in archi- 
tecture, notwithstanding the antagonism in their views of 
the history of art :—“ Here is my theory of structure: A 


immediate banishment of all make-shifts and make-believe ” 
—which, from an engineering point of view, at all events, 
seems to about hit the mark. 


——— 


dwelling-house with gabled roof and projecting window, 
and further down the street was another old-fashioned 
building, now, however, razed to the ground ; and it 15 said 
that it is here that Jack was apprenticed to Woods, the car- 
penter, and where his master found his apprentice busily 
engaged, not at his legitimate work, but in carving out on 
а huge piece of wood the words “ Jack Sheppard.” 


— — 


Гокр HOWARD DE WALDEN is, it seems, endeavouring 
to get permission to advance the building line in Albert 
Road overlooking Regent’s Park—a scheme wbich will 
take a large slice off the width of the road and will cause, 
it is stated, a serious diminution of the amenities of the 
park. Unfortunately the Works Committee of the 
Marylebone Borough ‚Council appears to have given its 
approval to the alteration, and it is feared that the Council 
itself may follow suit, although we hope not. But the 
London County Council has yet to be consulted, and there 
is, we are glad to hear, promise of strong opposition on 
that body. Londoners cannot afford to give away, even 
to ground landlords, any of their present, none too great, 
amount of open space. It is to be hoped, therefore, that 
in this case the alatm has been raised in time, and that the 
London County Council, at all events, will do its duty in 
this matter. 


IN opening a discussion on the Housing Question in the 
Economic Section of the British Association Meeting on 
Tuesday, Professor Smart, of Glasgow, remarked that the 
failure of private enterprise might take two forms— first, 
the houses provided by private enterprise, while meeting 
the demand at a price, might meet it in such a way as to 
cause danger to the community, viz., by over-crowding, 
want of sanitary arrangements, of air and light, and of 
play room for children, etc. The failure might also amount 
to the houses being too dear. Supposing these two points 
were correct, and that it was agreed that cheap houses 
must be provided, the next question was, how OF irst of 
all, these might be provided by semi-philanthropic bodies, 
and municipalities might build or let. Не further con- 
tended that the first of these showed private enterprise 
what could be done, but the blot was the limitation of 
dividend. Municipalities might provide the houses merely 
to clear expenses, or even below cost, but ia the latter case 
the rates must make up the difference, These, he con- 
tended, were the main lines of the problem. 


IN the returns for August showing the state of the 
skilled labour market, prepared by the Labour Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade for the Labour Gazette, it 
13 stated that employment in the building trades has 
continued to improve. The percentage of unemployed 
union members among carpenters and plumbers at the 


عو جا قوف و نے арени а‏ کد و مم ےہ - یش لئے ттер‏ 


end of August was 2'7, compared with 3'0 per cent. in 
July. The percentage for August, 1900, was ۰ 


— 


THE first term of the seventh session of the London 
County Council School of Photo-engraving andLithography 
will begin on Monday, the 30th inst., at 6, Bolt Court, 
Fleet Street, Е.С. The school is open to those who аге 
genuinely engaged in business in any branch of the photo- 
mechanical, photographic, designing, lithographic, engrav- 
ing and printing crafts, and no provision whatever is made 
for amateurs. The courses of practical instruction are 
arranged to suit photo-engravers, photo-lithographers, 
photographers, lithographers; designers, and draughts- 
men. 


Tue Sanitary Association of Scotland at their twenty- 
seventh annual congress, which has just been held at 
Paisley, passed the following resolution respecting the 
proposed registration of plumbers :—“ That the Sanitary 
Association again place on record its approval of the move- 
ment for the registration of plumbers as being calculated 
to promote the sanitary condition of dwellings by securing 
efficiency in their drainage and plumbing work, and advises 
the council of the association to support the Plumbers’ 
Registration Bill when that measure is reintroduced into 
Parliament.” | 


THERE was а practical demonstration made in London 
last week, in the presence of a number of borough surveyors, 
of an American street cleansing machine from 56. Louis. 
The waggon, which worked extremely well, is so con- 
structed as to utilise the power of the pressure of the 
street hydrants, and throw a sheet of water on the street 
pavements with such force as to clean them effectually of 
all refuse. Its inventors claim that the machine will clean 
a strip of roadway twenty feet wide. The municipality of 
St. Louis uses five or six of the cleansers following each 
other, thus cleansing the entire width of the street by 
passing over it once. The cleanser can also be trans- 
formed into a sprinkler with a range unprecedented in such 
machines, it being stated by the inventor that a spread 
of 80 feet has been readily attained in St. Louis. 


Tue final official inspection of the special train and the two 
improved locomotives which have been constructed for the 
Central London Railway for the diminution of the surface 
vibration took place early on Sunday, when Mr. Mallock, 
the technical adviser to the Vibration Committee, made a 
series of observations for ultimate presentation to the 
committee. For ће purposes of the test, the ‘ multiple 
unit ” train, which is without a locomotive, one of the new- 
type geared engines, and an ordinary engine and train of 
six coaches, was run between Lancaster Gate and Bond 
Street, Mr, Mallock being stationed with his instruments 
in an empty house in the Bayswater Road. The trains, 
under Mr. Mallock's directions, made several journeys to 
and fro past the point of observation, the records being 
taken for a period of about three hours. Mr. Mallock is 
understood to have quite satisfied himself that the remedy 
for the vibration has been found. It is probable that the 
new rolling stock will continue running with the ordinary 
traffic. 


Tuk valley of the Derwent is being made ready for a great 
change. The water of the river is to be mounded into four 
big lakes of storage and supply, for the benefit of Sheffield, 
Nottingham, Derby, and Leicester. The watershed area 
extends over some 31,946 acres, and there will be one 
reservoir between Bamford and Ashopton, another near to 
Derwent Hall, a third further up the valley, and a fourth 
still higher. It is estimated that the accumulation of 
water will make available 33,000,000 gallons of water per 
day. The county of Derby claims 5,000,000 gallons, and 
the four municipalities are to divide the balance according 
to a basis of percentage. Each is to bear a share of the 
cost calculated upon the percentage of water allocated. 
The total cost will not be less than 76,000,000. It has 
been estimated that the construction of the dams will use 
up nearly 2,000,000 tons of stone, and that when the work 
is begun 700 tons a day will bc required to keep it going. 
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NOTES FROM BOSTON, U.S.A. 
Ву R. BROWN. 


— 


VACATION ۰ 


НЕ month of August is the chief vacation month, 
when those who can get away from the city, aud 
one hears little or nothing about architectural work, А 
meeting of the Boston Society of Architects was called at 
the end of the month to select delegates for a conference 
of the American Institute of Architects at Buffalo, to be 
held the first week in October. As might have been 
expected, there was only a small attendance, not more 
than eight persons being present at the meeting. 

The meeting at Buffalo of the American Institute of 
Architects promises, with the attractions of the Pan. 
American Exhibition, to be an interesting gathering. 

The next great exhibition is to be held at St. Louis in 
1903. 

A Boston musical critic, recently returned from Europe, 
who had been to the Glasgow Exhibition, remarked that 
these exhibitions are being held too frequently, and were 
traps to wear one's feet off! 


New BUILDING AND ENGINEERING PROJECTS. 


The estimated cost of new building and engineering 
works projected throughout New England during the past 
week, as compiled by the F. W. Dodge Company, approxi- 
mate 1,725,000 dollars as against 910,000 dollars during 
the corresponding period of last year. Contracts have 
been awarded this week on 1,385,000 dollars as against 
1,616,000 dollars last week. About 45 per cent. of the work 
projected in New England during the week is for residences, 
apartments, hotels, etc., and 9 per cent. is for mills and 
factories. The amount of work projected in New England 
during the entire month of August was 8,838,000 dollars, as 
compared with 11,000,000 dollars during the previous 
month and 10,650,000 dollars in the corresponding month 
last year. In Boston and vicinity the amount of work 
projected during the month was 2,416,000 dollars, and the 
work started 2,869,000 dollars. 


” 
Tue COPLEY Socrety’s ۰ 


Our local Copley Society (formerly Boston Art Students 
Association) has done good work for many years past 10 
holding high class exhibitions of pictures, chiefly loan 
collections, but having failed, оп account of Mr. Whistler s 
views on the tariff duty on art, to get up an exhibition of 
that artist's works, have been considering holding an 
exhibition of some other well-known artists pictures. 
Various suggestions have been made through the Press. 
The most likely one to be chosen is Winslow Homer, à 
painter with а strong individuality. Some of his works 
are in the local art museum, and the others could be 
gathered, probably, without difficulty. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ALL SAINTS' CONVENT, COLNEY CHAPEL, 
S. ALBANS. 
LEONARD STOKES, ARCHITECT, 


(“Е of the most noticeable and interesting buildings of 
recent date is the fine group lately completed and 
consecrated а few weeks since for use as the All Saints 
Convent, at Colney Chapel. There are many excellent 
buildings being erected now-a-days, but not many which 
yield a great deal of interest to the architect. But every 
enthusiast in the profession would, we suppose, be vastly 
interested in this latest example of Mr. Stokes’ work. AD 
with all its admirable spirit in detail it is a singularly 6 
instance of sobriety and breadth. It has all the advantage 
of a charming site in a well-wooded park, and from the 
beautiful gardens at the back the more domestic-looking 
garden front has a fine effect. The bird's-eye view from 
the tower looking across the quadrangle (see sketch) towards 
the splendid long green lawn stretching out from the sout 
front makes a picture of much beauty. The stone-slat 
roofs and the varied textures of stone and brick in ۴ 
walls give great value to the design. Thechapelis not yet 
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finished; it will come to the extreme left hand of ош 
general view. 

The buildings so far finished have cost about £ 36,000. 
The grey bricks were made at S. Albans, the red ones 
are from Suffolk, and the'stone is Weldon of a most 
admirable texture and colour. The stone slates come from 
Yorkshire, The builders were Messrs. William King € 
Son, of Vauxhall Bridge Road. 


CLASSIC ARCHITECTURE. 


N excellent volume of plates has just been issued by 
Mr. В. T. Batsford, entitled “ Classic Architecture,” 
illustrating typical examples of the Grecian and Roman 
orders, with full details of Grecian and Roman ornament, 
The authors are Messrs. Charles F. and George А. 
Mitchell, the headmaster and lecturer respectively at the 
Polytechnic school of architecture. 

This series Of plates has been compiled especially for 
students preparing for the examinations of the Board of 
Education (in architecture and in honours building con- 
struction), that for admission as students to the Schools of 
the Royal Academy, the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects; also for appointment as К.Е. Assistant Surveyors, 
and other Government posts, All the orders are drawn to 
a module of thirty parts, each module being equal to the 
semi-diameter of the column, and for comparative purposes 
the three Grecian examples have their columns all drawn 
to one length, while those of the Roman are given to 
another. Plates IX. and X. comprise types of Grecian 
and Roman ornament, and will, it is anticipated, be found 
advantageous for use in schools as studies for the teaching 
of frechand drawing. The intention of the authors is that 
by the use of these plates the student will not only acquire 
proficiency in drawing from the flat, but will simultaneously 
gain a systematic historical knowledge of classical orna- 
ment and of its application. 

Where shading has been used the line method has been 
adopted, as being the readiest and most effective manner 
of giving form to objects in the round. The exercise. in 
shading may be profitably varied by using the brush 
instead of the line, these two methods conferring upon the 
student a freedom of hand not obtainable to the same 
degree by other means. The selection for the plates has 
been made after careful study of the best authorities, and 
with the advantage of acquaintance with the remains of 
most of the buildings referred to. 

We feel sure this work will be appreciated. It is to be 
regretted, perhaps, that the freehand drawing is not above 
reproach, as these educational works cannot be too per- 
fect. The full price of the plates in folio is only 6s. 


ed 


THE OFFICE OF WORKS AND 
ARCHITECTURE. 


/ real question at issue in regard to the proposal of 

Government to relegate the carrying out of the late 
Mr. Brydon's design for the new Government Offices to 
the Office of Works is thus well and forcibly put by the 
Times. It asks :— 

“Is the country prepared to hand over the ex- 
pression of its national taste in architecture to the 
uncovenanted mercies of the Office of Works—a 
department possibly well equipped for the superintendence 
of public buildings, but assuredly not adequately organised 
for the purpose of designing them? If we resolved to have 
a department for this purpose, we should organise it in 
quite a different fashion. We should take care that the 
Bramantes and Michelangelos of our day were to be found 
inside it and not outside it. We should put at its head 
men of acknowledged taste and skill in architecture, not 
men who, whatever their personal merits, have been placed 
where they are, as Lord Wemyss has said, not on account 
of their special fitness for the work they have to do, 
but as a matter of political convenience or necessity 
in the card - shuffling necessitated by the construc- 
tion—not of buildings — but of Ministries; and we 
should probably give such men the permanent 
assistance of some such professional council as that to 
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which the Government appealed when it originally selected 
Brydon as architect of the new public offices. To such а 
department we might perhaps safely entrust the expression 
of the national taste in architecture. To the Office of 
Works, as at present constituted, we can entrust nothing of 
the kind. Its whole conception of a public building 
appears to be that оба builder, not of an architect. It is 
not even actuated, we are assured, by a zeal, laudable in 
itself, though deplorable in the particular application, for 
public economy. It proposes to take a course not less 
costly than that which commends itself universally to 
professional and enlightened opinion, and to take it, so far 
as we can see, out of sheer lack of artistic perception. For 
this is really all that the argument of its apologist comes 
to. If you can only get a distinguished architect to make 
a pretty drawing, and leave a few unfinished sketches, all 
the rest can be done by a draughtsman, a couple of depart- 
mental officials, and a competent builder. We can only 
say that no great public building ever was, or ever can be, 
produced in this way.” 

With which view of the case every one who really knows 
anything at all of the art of architecture will thoroughly 
agree. 

фи 


THE SITE FOR LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL 


HE Executive Committee for the building of the pro- 

jected Cathedral for Liverpool met on Monday, when 

a report on the question of a suitable site was submitted 

by Mr. George Bradbury, Surveyor to the Diocese. The 
report was as follows :— 

*! In accordance with your instructions, I obtained from 


-Mr. Shelmerdine, the City Surveyor, permission to make 


excavations upon the St. James’ Mount, to ascertain 
whether the rock had been excavated when St. James’ 
Cemetery had been used as a stone quarry. I first made 
a very careful examination of the surroundings of the 
Mount and Cemetery, and found that the rock could be 
seen on the surface all round the Mortuary Chapel, that is 
at about the level of St. James’ Road, which is 140 ft. 
above the mean water level at Liverpool. Thé:chaplain's 
house is built upon the original rock at about the same 
level. In the road running at the back of St. James’ 
Mount, directly opposite the chaplain's house, the rock 
again appears above the surface, and has been cut away 
to allow of the back road being made. The north wall of 
the north house (‘ The Nook’), St. James’ Mount, is built 
upon the rock which here again comes to the surface. 
There are six houses on St. James’ Mount, not counting 
the cottages, and in most of these the rock can be seen in 
some part of the cellärs at about 5 ft. below the level of 
St. James’ Mount. In the most southernly house the rock 
had to ђе excavated to form the cellar. The rock cannot 
be seen on the surface on any part of St. James’ Mount, 
but in the cemetery the rock can plainly be seen around 
about the clerk’s house. In the cemetery the rock appears 
to have been excavated to a considerable depth below the 
present level of the gravestones, as all the graves are 
formed by digging out filling-in material, and although in 
some cases they have gone down 12 ft., the rock has not 
been reached. The stone was originally carted out of the 
quarry through a tunnel at the north end, which had its 
exit at about the level of Roscoe Street, at the Duke 
Street end. 

«With regard to the levels of the surrounding streets 
above the mean water level, St. James’ Road is 136 ft. at 
the north end and 126th ft. at the south, or Upper Parlia- 
ment Street, end. The corner of Hope Street and Gambier 
Terrace is 158 ft., and the corner of Hope Street and Upper 
Parliament Street 147 ft. Taking a section through the 
site at about the centre line nearly opposite Huskisson 
Street, I find that the top of St. James’ Mount is 20 ft. 
above St. James’ Road, the exact level of the soil against 
the cemetery wall being 17 ft. 9 in. above St. James’ Road. 
The bottom of the cemetery is 27 ft. below St. James’ 
Road, and И is 47 ft, below the top of St. James’ Mount. 
Hope Street, fronting Gambier Terrace, is on the same 
mean level as the top of St. James’ Mount. 

“On July Sth, I instructed workmen to commence ex- 
cavating holes in positions indicated. No. т, 6 ft. by 4 ۰ 


' After passing through 5 ft. of garden soil we came upon 


| 


sand and yellowstone burrs, and after removing this 
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material to a depth of 22 ft. 9 in. from the top of the 
Mount we came upon what I judged to be the original 
yellow sandstone rock. It appeared to be very solid and 
quite capable of sustaining any building that might be 
placed upon that particular spot. No. 2 was made at 
the extreme north end of the site in the ground attached 
to the gardener's cottage. Surrounding this hole at a 
few feet distance the original rock could be seen, but aíter 
removing the soil for a depth of 4 ft. and then going 
through filled-in sand and burrs we came across a ledge of 
rock ro ft. from the surface, but on following the edge of 
the ledge we found the rock again at 18 ft. This indicates 
that the rock at this point had been evcavated in ledges, 
but it is very probable that this 18 ft. level extends 
underneath the back road as far as the cemetery railing. 
No. 3 was made as close to the cemetery wall as we 
could go, almost directly opposite the end of Huskisson 
‚Street, and 480 ft. from the north wall of the north house 
in St. James’ Mount. This I judged would be the ex- 
treme soutl; limit of any cathedral that would be placed 
upon the Mount. Here we had to excavate through soil, 
sand, and filled-in material to a depth of 40 ft. No. 4 was 
made 345 ft. from the wall of the most northernly house on 
the Mount, 6o ft. from the cemetery wall, and 190 ft. from 
St. James’ Road. Here we found similar material to 
that of No. 3 excavation, but we reached the rock at a 
depth of 33 ft. 6 in. below the top of the Mount. Nos. 5, 
6, 7, and 8—these are all close to the wall in St. James' 
Road. The back of.the wall has been filled up with 
some soil, rock, and sand, but in each of these cases we 
came upon the original rock at a depth of about 4 ft. that 
is to say at the level of St. James’ Road. 

* On looking through the designs submitted in the Liver- 
pool Cathedral Competition in 1885, I find that a base- 
ment storey is indicated below the level of the nave and 
chancel; this has a height of about 20 ft. If we assume 
that a similar plan is adopted and the level of the nave 
floor of the new Cathedral is placed upon the present level 
of St. James' Mount, then I have little doubt that the 
original rock will be found at about the level of St. James’ 
Road, in some places about 10 ft. above that level; and 
therefore some rock would have to be excavated to make 
such a basement. If it is decided not to construct a base- 
ment storey, then I think the rock will be found on an 
average at about 12 ft. below St. James’ Mount, ог an 
average of about 8 ft. above St. James' Road. If any of 
the Cathedral walls approach close to the cemetery wall, 
then in some places foundation might have to be carried 
down a depth of 40 ft. from St. James’ Mount. There is 
ample space on the northern portion of the Mount for the 
erection of the proposed Cathedral. The foundations will 
present no exceptional difficulties, and their cost will com- 
pare favourably with other suggested sites." 

On the proposition of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. 
Alfred L. Jones, the report was approved, and the 
St. James' site adopted as satisfactory, and it was resolved 
that negotiations should be opened with the Corporation 
for the acquisition of so much of the land as may be 
needed for Cathedral purposes. 


— 


PROTECTION OF BUILDINGS FROM 
LIGHTNING. 


HIS was the subject of a paper read by Mr. Killing- 
T worth Hedges, in the mechanical section of the 
British Association meetings, on the 16th inst. 

Mr. Hedges remarked that the last time this subject was 
brought before the Association was at the Bath meeting in 
1888, when a joint discussion of Sections A and а was 
held; but there had been no official report as to the effect 
of lightning stroke upon buildings protected by conductors 
since the Lightning Rod Conference of 1882. Interest in 
the subject had been agaín revived—first by the Electro- 


Technische Verein of Berlin, who had this year published. 


a set of rules; and, secondly, by the establishment in this 
country of the Lightning Research Committee, organised 
jointly by the Royal Institute of British Architects and the 
Surveyors’ Institute. 

The author compared Continental and American prac- 
tice, and gave an account of his rearrangement of the 
system used at St. Paul's Cathedral, where the conductors, 
erected as recently as 1872, were found to be totally 
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inefficient, both as regards the conductivity of the joints 
and the resistance of the earth connections. In the plan 
recommended, both for this installation and for the more 
recent one at Westminster Abbey, the number of ordinary 
conductors from air to earth had been greatly increased, 
and, besides these, horizontal cables had been run on the 
ridges of the roofs and in other prominent positions, so as 
to encircle the building, being interconnected to the ver. 
tical conductors wherever they crossed one another. The 
horizontal cables were furnished at intervals with aigrettes, 
or spikes, invisible from the ground level, which were 
designed to give many points of discharge. At the same 
time they, in conjunction with the cables, would receive 
any side flash which might occur should any portion of 
the building receive a direct stroke of lightning. The 
unreliability of soldered joints for conductors, whether of 
cable or tape, had led the author to design a special joint 
box. А special form of tubular earth had also been 
designed, which took up little space, and had the advantage 
that if a suitable moist ground was not obtainable the 
desired low electrical resistance was attained by leading a 
tube in connection with the rain-water pipes, so that a 
portion of the rainfall was diverted to the tubular earth. 
The author alluded to the immense amount of damage 
to property annually occurring which might be prevented 
if efficient conductors were installed. He mentioned that 
instead of every church having its lightning conductor, not 
то per cent. were so provided; and in the case of other 
public buildings the percentage was not much larger, the 
reason in the case of the former class of buildings being 
that a vicar wishing to safeguard his church had usually 
to pay the cost out of his own pocket. Architects, as a 
rule, treated the question of lightning conductors : a 
very brief manner, and in their specifications seldom said 
anything as to the way in which they were to be rua, or 
the necessity for good joints and good earth connections. 
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NEW ENGINEERING LABORATORY АТ 
GLASGOW UNIVERSITY. 


HE James Watt Laboratory, in course of completion 
T for the engineering department of Glasgow Uaiver- 
sity, which was formally opened the other week by 
Lord Kelvin, honorary president of the recent ۰ 
national Engineering Congress, has been designed by 
Mr. John Oldred Scott, of London, and Mr. John ]. 
Burnet, of Glasgow. It has been erected at the entrance 
from University Avenue on the east side of the main 
building. The total length of frontage is about 210 ft., of 
which 135 ft.—nearest the Exhibition—is а one-storey 
structure devoted to the main laboratory, which 15 55 ft. 
broad, and has a spacious basement in which will be placed 
not only the boiler and engine for driving the machinery ia 
the laboratory buildings generally, but probably a small 
tube water boiler for testing purposes, etc. This main 
laboratory includes magnificently-finished testing ma- 
chinery by the well-known firm of Buckton, of Leeds-a 
horizontal machine testing to 100 tons, the vertical machine 
to Io tons, with a third machine for torsional tests. There 
is also in this building the gas-engine which, it may be 
remembered, was gifted by the British Association of Gas 
Managers to the University as a memorial of Murdoch, 
the introducer of gas lighting ; an oil-engine, steam-engine, 
and refrigerating machinery will also be amongst the other 
important appliances fitted in this department. 

The remainder of the frontage, about 75 ft., is formed 
by a four-storey building, with various departments, which 
will ultimately be equipped with other appliances. The 
basement is given over to a hydraulic plant, and a mere 
cursory examination of the work already in place shows 
that this department will be unexcelled, because arrange: 
ments have been made for testing with absolute precision 
the working of a water turbine and of pumps, as wel 
as the flow of water through channels and pipes. On the 
first floor there will be an electrical laboratory, which 
rivals the hydraulic department in completeness and cer- 
tainly in the precision of the work which will be done. 
There will be a large lecture-room, a museum, several class: 
rooms, a laboratory for practical mechanics, and an ۰ 
tionally large drawing-room, besides reading-room and 
library, the whole equipment being worthy of Glasgow 
University. 
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 LIVERPOOL'S NEW TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 


HE new technical school with museum extension in 
William Brown Street, and Byrom Street, Liverpool, 
the foundation-stone of which was laid on July г, 1898, by 
Sir Williata Forwood, chairman of the Library, Museum, 
and Arts Committee of the Liverpool Corporation, is now 
practically completed. The new buildings, designed by 
Mr. E. Mountford, F.R.I.B.A., is practically an 
extension of the William Brown Museum. 1٤ extends 
from the Brown Public Museum to Byrom Street, where 
there is a curved front, and the seven windows of the lower 
art gallery are separated by couples of Ionic columns, over 
30 feet in height. The material used in the erection of 
the new building is Stancliffe stone, from the same quarry 
as that from which the stone 10۲ Sir George's Hall was 
obtained. 

The technical school occupies three lower floors of the 
building as well as some galleries at the very top, and is 
entered from Byrom Street, while the two upper floors 
form an extension of the Brown Museum, and are entered 
only from that building. Notable features of the William 
Brown Street frontage are two bold projecting bays, with 
deep vaulted arches enriched with simple decoration, while 
emblematic statuary fill in the pediment, all the statuary 
being executed by Mr. F. W. Pomeroy. In the basement, 
which is very little below the street level, are many rooms 
and laboratories intended for various bandicrafts, with up- 
to-date apparatus. In а cross-gallery on the top floor of 
the building is a chemical laboratory where about three- 
score students can work, while above all is an observatory 
with a large equatorial telescope. Altogether the school 
has accommodation for 1,300 students at one time. The 
new building is lighted by electricity, and it is ventilated 
on the Plenum system. 

The completion of the new technical school makes а 
very satisfactory addition to the series of classical 
buildings facing St. George's Hall, including the Walker 
Art Gallery, the Rotunda Reading and Lecture Hall, and 
the Brown Library and Museum. 
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THE BETTER REGULATION 
TRAFFIC. 


N his presidential address before the mechanical section 

of the British Association last week, Colonel R. E. 

Crompton referred to the all-important question of the 
‚ better regulation of out street traffic. 

А most important problem in locomotion, he pointed out, 
was that caused by the congestion of street traffic in our 
towns, and by the undoubted difficulties which existed in 
carrying our workers to and from their homes in the 
country to their places of employment in our towns. The 
number of our working population that used the cycle for 
going to and from their work was already very large, and 
was steadily increasing. Then came the motor car. After 
many years of objecting to the use of the overhead trolley 
system, our town authorities seemed now to have deter- 
mined that the only way of relieving street traffic was by 
ап enormous development of electrical tramways. ا‎ 
seemed opportune to point out that a great deal of mischief 
might accrue from tkis indiscriminate use of tramways. 
Of course, where the roads were rough and bad, anything 
in the nature of a tramway using rails was an improvement 
on a roadway; but with cities which already possessed 
well laid out and well paved streets it seemed wrong to 
break up the surface of these streets for the purpose of lay- 
ing tramways. Vehicles on the plain road surface could 
overtake a stopping or a slower vehicle going in the same 
direction without interfering with other vehicles, but street 
tramways must stop to set down and take up passengers, 
and this limited the speed average and the number of 
vehicles. In America and on the Continent it was gene- 
rally admitted that the maximum carrying capacity of an 
electrical tramway in one direction was 4,000 passengers 
per hour past any given point. A fulbgauge suburban or 

metropolitan railway crowded to its fullest extent could 
not carry more than 12,000 passengers per hour. But with 
crowded omnibuses almost touching one another and yet 
going at a fair rate of speed, at eight miles per hour, 14,000 
passengers could be carried from a given point per hour. 
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It appeared certain, therefore, that, although the provision 
of electrical tramways was undoubtedly an economical 
means of carrying passengers, yet that these tramways 
could not be laid in existing thoroughfares witbout consider- 
ably reducing the total road carrying capacity at times of 
heavy pressure of traffic, and.it appeared likely that either 
for the daily transport of the workers to and from their 
homes to places of employment, or for taking great crowds 
out into the country for pleasure purposes, a motor-car 
service carried out on well-made roads would compete 
favourably with, and in many ways may be preferable to, 
tramway service. 

The increased road and street traffic and the develop- 
ment of new means of road locomotion had made impera- 
tive some modification of our existing system of roadway 
administration. Cycles, motor-cars, electrical tramcars 
had been invented and put on roads, maintained and 
worked exactly as they were 70 years ago at the com- 
mencement of the railway era, What was needed was 
tbat towns situated on our main through roads should pro- 
vide alternative routes, so that through travellers could, if 
they desired, avoid the crowded streets of the town. One 
method of providing such relief roads would be by by-laws 
providing that all building estates should set aside land for 
main roads. The building estates which were developed 
around our great towns never provided a road which could 
be used as a main line of thoroughfare, but laid out their 
roads to obtain quiet for those living on the estate. 
Parliament must take in hand an improved administration 
of our highways by a ccmprehensive scheme. Far too 
many ancient main lines of thoroughfare, already too 
narrow for the traffic on them, were being blocked by 
having tramways laid on them. The rule of the road 
embodied in an Act of Parliament, 5 and 6 of William 1۷ , 
said that every vehicle was to keep as close as possible to 
the left, or near side of the road, except when over- 
taking another vehicle going in the same direction, and 
then it was to keep to the off side of the overtaken vehicle 
as closely as possible. As a matter of fact, everybody 
knew that this rule was habitually neglected, and this was 
one of the chief causes of the limited carrying capacity 
of the streets. 18 could ђе remedied by the existing 
police regulations being adhered to and insisted on by 
fixed-point constables, or by constables moving about on 
motor-cars or bicycles. Slow-moving and frequently- 
stopping vehicles were another cause of congested traffic. 
A great deal might be done by arranging that during 
certain hours much of the slower moving traffic should 
be shunted into alternative routes, so as to be kept by 
itself. Motor-cars could safely travel at 16 miles an hour, 
and, therefore, need only take half the time and occupy 
only half the street surface that an omnibus did when 
travelling at eight miles per hour. Such high speeds as 
these, which were desirable and perfectly safe for motor- 
cars, could not, however, be obtained unless some 
regulations were made as to the use of the roadways by 
foot passengers. 
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THE TROLLEY WIRE DANGER. 

EALING with this important question in a paper read 

at the International Engineering Congress, Prolessor 
Andrew Jamieson said that these accidents proved that so 
long as telephone, telegraph, and electric light wires were 
permitted to cross over electric tramway routes there was 
a liability to their occurrence; and, further, that we still 
lacked a perfect system of guarding trolley wires from 
accidental contact with other conductors. There was also 
the danger arising from the fracture of the trolley wire and 
its contact with persons or animals. It was needless for 
him to multiply examples, but he recalled several instances 
of broken telephone and guard wires in Glasgow coming 
into contact with live trolley lines and producing alarming 
scintillations, although, fortunately, no fatal electrocutions 
had so far occurred from these causes. Many other electric 
tramway installations, however, both at home and abroad, 
supplied sad instances of injury, aud even death. Dealing 
with the methods which had been adopted and were pro- 


| posed for protection against contact with trolley wires, and 


} 


discussing aerial telephone and telegraph cables versus 
underground wires or cables, he pointed out that Glasgow 
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had three authorities dealing with telephone wires, патеју, 
the Government Postal Engineering Department, who 
aimed at placing all their principal city wires underground 
which at present cross tramway routes; second, the 
National Telephone Company, wno had hitherto been pre- 
vented from opening the streets, and had until recently 
used bare thin bronze aerial wires, but who were now 
supplanting these along the main routes which crossed 
tramway lines by multiple wire cables, each containing 
about 100 fine insulated wires. They employed two of 
these wires for each telephone circuit upon the closed 
circuit principle in order to prevent inductive and earth 
interferences. These insulated cables were much safer 
than the base wires. Third, the Glasgow Corporation, 
who had fuil authority over the streets, had taken the pre- 
caution to place all their main telephore cables in under- 
ground cast-iron pipes. He held that there could not be 
the slightest doubt that the only sure and safe plan was to 
place all non-tramway conductors, of whatever kind, 
underground. Were this done there would be no necessity 
for guard wires, thereby leaving the trolley wires free from 
extraneous contacts, and minimising the aforementioned 
dangers. 
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А NOVEL БСНЕМЕ ОЕ APPRENTICESHIP. 


recently been made by the Baldwin Locomotive 
‘orks of Philadelphia. With the aim of turning out a 
class of technically skilful mechanics and mechanical 
engineers, the company has set up an apprenticeship 
system offering to boys and young men a chance to supple- 
ment their scbool training with two, three, or four years’ 
experience in the locomotive works. The Baldwin appren- 
tices are divided into three classes. The first is composed 
of grammar-school graduates, who serve four years—usuall y 
between the ages of 17 and 21—at wages of 5, 7, 9, and 
11 cents ап hour, and receive a bonus of 125 dols. at the 
end of their period of service. 
night-school three evenings a week, and study geometry, 


А“ innovation of far-reaching industrial importance Баз 
A 


algebra, drawing, and perspective, in order to be thoroughly . 


familiar with the technical language used throughout the 
shops. The company, under contract to teach them the 
“art and mystery of a trade," provides that their work 


shall be changed with sufficient frequency to initiate each : 


boy into all the details of his craft. The second class serve 
tbree years at 7, 9, and 11 cents an hour, and receive a 
bonus of 100 dols. The apprentices of this class are high- 
school graduates, but, they, too, are obliged to take the 
technical studies of the night-school for a part of three 
years; and they, too, learn a trade. The third class—the 


years, not as apprentices, but as employés, at 13 and 
16 cents an hour. Their education, of course, is taken for 
granted. Only а few, obviously, will ultimately enter the 


They are obliged to attend : 


i 


works; if all became employés of the company the system . 
would, remarks the World's Work, be paralysed in short · 


order ; but in full operation the school—for that is virtually 
what it is—will send out over a thousand finished mechanics 
every year. In 20 years this institution alone will have 
provided the community with 20,000 of these skilled 


workmen. 
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PAINTING THE FORTH BRIDGE. 


HE Forth Bridge is now in process of receiving its 
fourth coat of paint since it was erected. Ever since 

the bridge was opened eleven years ago the painting pro- 
cess has gone on continuously. Beginning at the south 
end, the workmen take three years to cover the entire 
length of the bridge, and, as three years represents 
approximately the life ofthe paint, no sooner are they finished 
than the men have to begin again. In this way every square 
inch of steel comes under observation at least once in three 
years. The staff of men employed varies in number from 
the maximum of thirty-five. Perched like flies on girders 
at giddy heights, they do their work under very hazardous 
conditions. Men of clear head and strong nerve, they are 
not as a rule orana painters, but young men trained 
specially for the work. A few аге sailors, When first 
engaged they are kept to the lower portions of the work, 
and gradually, as they gain experience and confidence, 
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they are sent to the more dangerous parts of the bridge. 
It says much for tke men themselves and for the preaı. 
tions taken to secure their safety that not a single accident 
has taken place for seven years. 

In order to obtain access to the various parts, Mr. Adan 
Hunter, the resident engineer, has devised an elaborate 
series of ladders and lifts, which form no part of the original 
design. Wherever practicable, ladders attached to the 
permanent structure are used, but in order to reach the 
higher parts it has been found necessary to provide lifts, 
There are three such lifts, worked by steam engines and 
winches placed almost out of sight a little below the level 
of the permanent way. At each hoist there is also a shelter 
house where the paint is mixed. In order to reach the 
parts below the rails platforms are strung from wire ropes 
run along either side of the bridge, and the platforms beiog 
movable they can be pushed along the steel ropes on the 
principle of an overhead railway. A squad of men pre. 
cedes the painters, erecting the platforms and rigging op 
the tackle from which they are suspended. The work 
proceeds daily, except on Sundays and in very stormy 
weather. On a small gauge at the top of the bridge a 
wind pressure of 65 Ib. per square foot has been registered, 
and from that it may te gathered that there are occasions 
when it is impossible for men to continue safely at work. 
After eleven years’ experience it bas been found that the 
calculations and expectatious of the engineers regarding 
the bridge have been fulfilied in every respect. It isa 
striking tribute to the ability of those engaged in maintain- 
ing the bridge in good order that in no case has any patt 
required 10 
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THE POSSIBILITIES OF A TUNNEL 
BETWEEN SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. 


A PAPER dealing with the possibilities of constructiog 

а tunnel between Scotland and Ireland was read at 
the recent International Engineering Congress by 
Mr. James Barton, Mr. Barton confined his remarks 
chiefly to such features as the question of site, a descrip- 
tion of the line, geological characteristics, and the esti- 
mates. Three positions suggested themselves. First, the 
nearest approach of Great Britain to Ireland was at the 
Mull of Cantyre, where the distance to county Antrim was 
124 miles. The next position was from Wigtonshwe, 
where the Scotch coast came within 22 to 25 miles of 
Ireland ; aud the third position was from Holyhead to 
Howth. The maximum depth of water on (ће Cantyre 
route was 460 ft.; on the Wigtonshire route the depth 
varied according to the line selected, and was from 480 ft. 
to goo ft.; while the greatest depth on the Holyhead route 


graduates of technical schools and colleges—serve for two . Was 532 ft. The first of these positions had to be aban- 


` doned on account of its not forming a practically useful 


connection. The second formed a direct line between 
Carlisle and Belfast, the business centre of Ireland, and 
gave the best route from Scotland to all Ireland, and from 
the north of England to Ireland. The third route would 
connect London best with Dublin, but would be of little 
use as between Scotland and Ireland; and, being more 
than double the length of the second route, it had to be 
abandoned. Therefore the second route had been adopt 
for the present project. 

On the second route two lines were considered by the 
reader of the paper—one from Portpatrick, Wigtonshire, 
to Donaghadee, county Down; the other was from near 
Corswall Light to the county Antrim, with a curve in Ше 
centre to pass round the end of Beaufort Dyke a deep 
valley or gorge in the bottom of the sea which ran for 
30 miles north and south seven miles from the Scotch 
coast. The channel bed north of this dyke was com- 
parately level. In his opinion a tunnel under Beaufort 
Dyke would involve very serious difficulties and probably 
dangers. The tunnel line adopted would begin at Stranraer 
Railway Station, and would reach the shore line at Islan 
Magee, Antrim, at 34 miles. Rising one in 75 from thé 
deep water and passing out of the tunnel at 394 miles, it 
would join the Belfast and Northern Counties Railway at 
41 miles, and would run то} miles along it into the . 


terminus at Belfast, the total length from ошаш 7 
2 
) 


as pro- 
The top of the tunnel ча the 


of this under the sea. 
posed to be placed 150 ft. below the sea bottom, 
tunnel was to be for a double line. 
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The working of the line from Stranraer to Belfast was 
to be by electric motors from installations near the main 
sbafts, one being at each side of the channel, and it was 
intended that trains should run ‘at a speed of from 62 to 
70 miles an hour, so that the time of the tunnel would be 
little over half an hour, the whole distance from Stranraer 
to Belfast being traversed under an hour. Trains could 
run from Glasgow to Belfast in three and a half or four 
hours. The ventilation of the tunnel would be rendered 
easy by the use of electric power. А current of fresh 
air would be sent in by a fan at one end and drawn out at 
the other. The cost of the tunnel was estimated by the 
engineers and by a contractor at ten millions, exclusive of 
interest during construction, and this left a considerable 
margin for contingencies. The finance of the project was 
the present difficulty, the prospect as a speculation not 
being sufficiently good. ۱ 
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THE VENTILATION AND FLUSHING OF 
: SEWERS. 


R. JOHN BRYCE, C.E., Partick, in a paper read by 
him at the recent Congress of the Sanitary Associa- 
tion of Scotland, remarked that the staggering thing about 
this subject was the conflicting statements of sanitary 
engineers and medical officers. "Various suggestions had 
been made regarding the proper ventilation of sewers, but 
in his opinion it could not be laid down as an absolute rule 
that all classes of sewers should be ventilated alike. Pipe 
sewers with smooth surfaces were not to be classed with 
brick sewers having a more or less rough face, and there- 
fore more liable to arrest deposit and slime. The scare 
created by the proposal to ventilate the outfall sewers of 
the Glasgow main drainage with open gratings at the 
surface of the street was to a large degree without justifi- 
cation. 

After dealing with the numerous methods and patents 
for the ventilation of sewers which are already in existence, 
Mr. Bryce spoke of the complaints which had been 6 
regarding noxious emanations from surface manways. In 
some cases there were grounds for complaint, but in many 
cases these were greatly exaggerated. То prove this a 
certain burgh surveyor experimented on a ratepayer by 
putting up a vertical shaft on his property without making 
the actual connection with the sewer. Оп enquiry at the 
duped ratepayer some time afterwards he triumphantly 
stated that the new ventilation was a decided improve- 
ment, and that there was no smell of any kind. After 
dealing with suggestions for the erection of ventilating 
shafts in the streets, and the making use of house chimneys 
for sewer ventilation, 

Mr. Bryce said the solution of the whole question was 
still an open one, and while so little progress had арраг- 
ently been made during the last quarter of a century, there 
was a promise that by the increased attention given to the 
subject, and the tendency of local authorities to promote 
all the phases of sanitary reform, satisfactory principles 
would be established to guide in the ventilating of both 
existing and new sewerage systems. A very close connec- 
tion existed between the ventilation and flushing of sewers. 
Of mauy sewers in our large towns and cities it was a fact 
that not the slightest provision had been made for 
flushing arrangements.. There were various ways of 
flushing sewers, but he thought much might be done to 
keep the sewers clean by means of house drains. И these 
were flushed systematically, as was done by Liverpool 
Corporation, and attention paid to keep them clean, the 
sewers would also receive a benefit. 


THE TREATMENT OF BELFAST SEWAGE. 


РАТЕ LORRAIN SMITH, of Queen's College, 

Belfast, has just completed his report to the Corpora- 
tion On a bacteriological investigation of the experimental 
contact beds for sewage treatment. Though Professor 
Smith's investigations were in the main bacteriological 
and biological, they were greatly assisted by reference to 
Professor Letts' chemical investigations. То the correla- 
tion of results the report owes much of the practical value. 
The peculiarity of the Belfast problem is that the effluents 
from the contact beds must be discharged on the slob-land 
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foreshore of Belfast Lough. То do this while they аге 
charged with inorganic forms of nitrogen would lead to an 
increased growth of seaweed, the decomposition of which 
causes the present nuisance on the shore. It is therefore 
necessary that the effluents be deprived of their nitro- 
genous contents before they are discharged into the Lough. 
The materials used in the experiments were combined 
brick and coke, and beds of brick alone. The latter were 
found to be clearly the more efficient. Tn the early experi- 
ments two important facts presented themselves—(r) 
bacteria become less numerous as chemical purification pro- 
ceeds, and (2) nitrogen to the extent of about 80 per cent. 
vanishes without leaving any trace of a chemical kind. 
This suggested that there is more than bacteria in the 
process. In the course of his investigations and experi- 
ments Professor Smith directed attention to the sediment 
deposited on the material in the beds, and there he found 
the nitrogen-extracting agency. Microscopically examined 
this sedimeat is found to consist of a variety of animal 
forms—a cycle of animal life. In this cycle bacteria have 
an early place; they absorb the greater portion of the 
available food nitrogen, and become in their turn the food 
of the infusorians in the sediment. This cycle ends with 
the intfoduction of worms, which, carrying the nitrogen in 
the form of animal tissue, pass into the Lough to become 
the food of fishes. Thus is explained the extermination of 
the bacteria and the disappearance of the nitrogen as the 
chemical purification advances. Professor Smith concludes 
that the contact beds in use during his experiments are 
the only known biological type which is suitable for 
Belfast, and that there is reason to expect a higher per- 
centage of purification than has yet been obtained. He 
approves of the suggested addition to the beds of a pond 
of seaweed, which would act as an absorbent of the 
ammonia left in the effluent and an interceptor of sus- 
pended particulate matter. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


ESSRS. THOMAS GREEN & SON, LIMITED, 
engineers and machinists, of Leeds and London, 
who for many years held a Royal Warrant of Appoint- 
ment as horticultural machine makers to Her Majesty the 
late Queen Victoria, have again been honoured with a 
similar appointment to His Majesty the King. 
Messrs. HAYWARD BROTHERS & EcksTEIN, LimiTED, have 
recently purchased the goodwill, plant, patterns, and stock 
of the Alliance Ventilating Company, late of 17, Bethnal 
Green Road, E., and have removed the same to Union 
Iron Works, Union Street, Borough, S.E. An illustrated 
price list of the leading specialities has been issued by 
Messrs. Hayward Brothers % Eckstein, Limited, who 
“ confidently recommend these goods to their customers, as 
being of the highest quality both as regards strength and 
finish.” Large stocks are kept, so that prompt delivery 
can be relied on. | 


Тне heating of the new museum, Albion Street, Hull, is to 
be by Spencer's patent “ Ventilo ” radiators, the patentee 
and sole maker of which is М. F. Spencer, Cross Bank 
Works, Oldham, and 145, Queen Victoria Street, London, 
E.C. 


Messrs. JAMES PoweLL & Sons, of the Whitefriars Glass 
Works, have just designed and executed a stained glass 
window for the Immanuels-kirche, іп Frankfurt-on.the- 
Main, which is not only of interest as showing that art can 
find a market in Germany, but also as an attempt to deal 
with stained glass as a mosaic rather than a picture. The 
window consists of three lights, the central lights having 
three panels and the side lights being single. Red in 
various shades is the predominant colour, set off by blue- 
blacks, while a light aud almost silvery appearance is 
given to the whole by a clever use of coarse white glass. 
There are six groups in the central light and two in each 
of the side lights. The groups are supported and separated 
by the twisted stems and tendrils of a vine, which are 
introduced as expository of biblical symbolism and as a 
characteristic German ornament. The key to the scheme 
is given to the words '' Gott mit uns ”— Immanuel beneath 
the principal group of the central light, the Nativity. 
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JOTTINGS. 


HE Gladstone statue in Manchester, by Signor Raggi, 
is to be set up at the south-west cornerof Albert Square. 


А DONATION of £100 has been promised to the Sanitary 
Institute by the Leeds Fireclay Company to the fund for 
tbe new building and Endowment Fund of the Parkes 
Museum. e 


» 


Mr. J. К. Емлотт, C.E., of Nottingham, has been 
appointed at a fee of Fifty Guineas to prepare, plan, and 
report upon the sewerage of Lichfield. 

TENDERS have been received for the erection ‘of the indus- 
trial ball of the proposed Wolverhampton Industrial and 
Arts Exhibition (1902), ranging from £10,575 to £13,960. 
Seven tenders were sent in. 


Ruy pier pavilion was completely destroyed by fire on 
the 14th inst. The building, which was a wooden structure, 
capable of accommodating 3 000 people, was erected nine 
years ago at a cost of some £ 5,000. 


Тне Plymouth Corporation at their last meeting, approved 
the plans for a new theatre to be erected in Tavistock- 
road from designs by Mr. H. J. Suell. The building is to 
provide seating accommodation for 1,800 persons, 


The foundation stone of a new Congregational school and 
church to be erected at Rice Lane, Walton, Liverpool, was 
laid on the 15th inst. The structure, when completed, will 
accommodate 350 people, and will cost #3,500. The 
architects are Messrs. Brigg and Wolstenholme, and the 
builder Mr. William Mather. 


New Board Schools are being erected in Lander-road, 
Litherland, Liverpool. Мг. George Bradbury is the 
architect ofthe buildings, which are to accommodate 1,166 
children. Mr. Jas. Riddock, of Bdbtle, is the builder, the 
amount of his tender being £10,916. 


New Board Schools are being erected in the Rise Carr 
district of Darlington. Mr. С. С. 11056105, F.R.I.B.A., is 
the architect for the new buildings, which will accommo- 
date бодо children, the cost being estimated at £8,500. 
Messrs. Guthrie & Stairmand are the builders. 


Tue ground plans for the St. Louis Exhibition buildings 
have been decided upon. The site will include 649 acres 
of Forest Park and other Jand, making 1,100 acres in all. 
The style of architecture adopted is the Italian Renaissance 
freely treated. The architects expect to give out contracts 
amounting to 7,000,000 dols. or 8,000,000 dols. The entire 
cost of the Exposition will be about 30,000,000 dols. 


Тнв Municipal Technical College, at Sunderland, "was 
formally opened on the 13th inst. by Mr. Samuel Storey, 
Chairman of the Durham County Council. The new 
institution was designed by Messrs. Potts, Son, and 
Hennings, of London, and the total cost of the building 
will approach £21,000, including £ 3,000 for its equipment. 
The site cost £ 3,150. 


ж 


А LARGE seven-light stained glass east window and a small 
three-light side window have recently been placed in St. 
Peter's Church, Staines. They are from the designs and 
cartoons of Mr. Edward Fellowes Prynne, 1.B.A., brother 
of the architect of the church, Mr. George Fellowes Ргупре, 
F.R.I.B.A., and have been carried out by Mr. J. Jennings. 
The subject of the large window is the “Church 
Triumphant,” and of the small one “ The Nativity and 
Adoration of the Мар! and Shepherds.” 


THe inquest on three of the four men killed by the fall of 
a jib electric crane on the top of the Central Station 
Hotel, Newcastle, on August 28th, was resumed on the 
13th. inst., by the Newcastle Coroner. The evidence 
shawed that the lattice girder steel gib weighed two tons, 
and was held in position by а ¿-inch steel rope, hooked to 
a bolt on a winding drum. ‘his bolt broke owing, an 
expert stated, to being overstrained by the crane being 
run down too rapidly. The jury found that the accident 
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was caused by the crane running away through being 
worked improperly, the brake being insufficiently 
appiled. 


Тне Hampstead Synagogue was re-consecrated by the 
Chief Rabbi, after enlargement, on Saturdaylast. The en. 
largement of the Synagogue, originally built nine years ago, 
has been carried out fromthe designs of Mr. Delissa Josepb, 
F.R.I.B.A., and has been effected by the removal of the 
east wall of the Synagogue and the extension of the build. 
ing eastwards to the limit of the site, thus extending both 
nave and aisles. The choir, which was originally built at 
the rear of the Ark, is now in the gallery above the Ark. 
The total number of sittings now provided amounts 
to 811. 


THE light railway scheme for the heavy woollen district of 
Yorkshire, including Dewsbury and Bradford, which has 
been conditionally sanctioned by the Board of Trade, was 
discussed last week at a conference of local authorities at 
Dewsbury. The scheme, which involves the outlay of 
£ 300,000, is to be carried out at once, 24 miles of tram- 
ways being laid. There was a long discussion, and the 
scheme was generally approved, some minor details being 
left over for consideration. 


Мк. James Davies, constructive engineer, of Bristol, has 
just completed the erection of a two-storey iron building for 
the War Office, at Longmoor Camp, West Liss. The 
building is intended for a bakery to supply Longmoor and 
Bordon Camps. It is constructed of steel stanchions with 
strong wood framing between, covered outside with gal- 
vanised corrugated iron, and lined inside with match 
boarding. The upper story will contain a supply of 50 
tons of flour, and underneath are the steam ovens, dough 
troughs, etc. The building was carried out according to 


Mr. Davies’ design, and has met with the approval of the 
authorities. 


Tue London United Electric Tramways (Limited) have 
given notice to local authurities in Surrey of their intention 
to apply for further extensions of their system of electric 
tramways іп the county as follows:—(1) А line from 
Epsom to Wimbledon, along the main Epsom road 
through Ewell, Morden, and Merton ; (2) А line from 
Surbiton to Croydon, through Ewell, Cuddington, Cheam, 
Sutton, and Carshalton; (3) a line from Epsom to Ewell; 
(4) a line from Hook to Leatherhead, through Ches- 
sington. Oneof the company’s proposals is to lay a line 
to Epsom Racecourse, and they have asked the Epsom 
District Council to determine whether such a line would 
be advantageous or not. 


PRINCETOWN CHURCH ‘has been enlarged and partially 
reconstructed. Before the restoration the building was in 
a bad state of repair. Nothing has been done to the tower, 
but the nave has been almost entirely reconstructed, only 
the outer walls being retained, and the building has been 
lengthened by 4oft. eastward. The whole of the chancel 
is entirely new, and in the old part of the building two 
narrow arcades have been added to form the area into 
nave and aisles. It is intended, as soon as funds allow, to 
add a vestry and organ chamber on either side of the 
chancel. The work bas been carried out by Messrs. 
Petherick & May, contractors, Lydford, from the designs 
of Mr. Edmund Sedding, architect, Plymouth, at a cost of 
about £1,300. 


Tue Bishop of St. Asaph recently ccnsecrated St. Paul's 
Church, better known as the Duke of Clarence Memorial 
Church, at Craigydon, llandudno. The edifice, which 
was designed by Mr. John Oldrid Scott, F.S.A., and in 
which sittings are provided for 950 worshippers, consists of 
a nave, 94 ft. long by 28 ft. wide, with north and south 
arcades, and entrances towards the west and south; a 
chancel, 37 ft. long and 25 ft. high, with an aisle or chapel 
on one side, and vestries and organ chamber on the other. 
A tower and spire will stand at the south-west angle of 
the nave. The church is built of a local limestone, with 
dressings of Bromsgrove stone, the interior walls belng 
faced with Bath stone ashlar. A feature of the interior 15 
the use of the fine fossil marble trom Frosterly, Northum- 
berland, for all the main columns. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


UILDING SURVEYING.—ExAMINATIONS for CERTIFICATES of Сом- 
PETENCY to act as DISTRICT SURVEYOR under the LONDON BUILDING 
Аст, 1894. and as BUILDING SURVEYOR under LOCAL ACTS and AUTHORITIES, 
will be held in London, on the 21TH and 25TH OCTOBER, 1901. Applications 
will ће received until the 10TH OCTOBER. Full particulars and forms of 
application may be obtained from the undersigned. 
W. J. Locke, 
Secretary R.I B.A. 
The Royal Institute of British Architects, 
9, Conduit Street, London, W. 


HE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, —Exumina- 
tions will be held on the following dates :— 
The PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION on the StH and 6TH NOVEMBER, 1901. 
Applications must be sent in before the 1?TH OCTOBER. 
The INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION on the дтн, OTH, 7TH, and кти, 
NOVEMBER, 1901, inclusive. Applications must be sent in befora the 12TH 


` OCTOBER. 


The Final anl SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS from the Jörn to the ۲ 
NovemBer, 1901, inclusive. Applications must b» sent in before the 2UTH 
OCTOBER. $ 

The ‘Testimonies of Study, &c., with the necessary fees, should accomp:ny 
the applications, all of which are to be addressed to the undersigued. 

W.J. Госке, 
Secretary В.Г.В.А. 
9, Conduit Street, London, W. 
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THE DESIGN OF THE LIVERPOOL 
CATHEDRAL. 


НЕ Executive Committee of the Liverpool Cathedral 
Т scheme met оп Monday last, and considered the 
question of the design of the proposed Cathedral. The 
first point raised was as to the style of the new building, 
and at the close of a somewhat lengthy discussion it was 
decided, on the proposition of Lord Derby, seconded by 
the Bishop. (the Right . Dr. Chavasse), that the style 
to be adopted should be Gothic. The second point dis- 
cussed was as to the selection of a design. In regard to 
this Lord Derby moved, and Mr. Douglas Horsfall 
seconded, a resolution to the effect that advertisements be 
inserted in the professional journals, inviting architects to 
submit to the Committee portfolios of ecclesiastical 
structures erected by them, these to be sent in not later 
than the 1st of December. The contents of the portfolios 
will be examined by the Committee, who will then choose 
a limited number of architects to eater into competition in 
designs of the Cathedral. | 

As по report of the Committee's deliberations has been 
made public we are, of course, without any indication of 
the reasons upon which these decisions were arrived at. 
But there can be no doubt the Committee treated the 
project as a new one, and did not regard the proceedings 
of 15 years ago аз in any way binding upon them. We 
confess to no surprise at this conclusion. It has been 
argued that the lapse of time makes no difference to the 
result of a competition, and that in competitions, at any 
rate, circumstances do not alter cases. But the Com- 
mittee apparently think otherwise, and regard the payment 


of the honorariums to the competitors, and the return of , 


their drawings, without any formal acceptance of the 
assessor’s recommendation, as relieving the present com- 
m:ttee of any responsibility in regard to the action of their 
predecessors. It is true that the present intention is not 
new—that it 1$, in effect, simply a revival of the old one. 


. But the conditions under which it is resuscitated are 


altogether different, and the Committee have evidently 
recognised the fact, and felt themselves free to act 
accordingly. Hence we are to have a new competition. 
This competition is to run 01 the lines of the old one. 
That is, architects are to be asked to submit portfolios of 
ecclesiastical structures erected by them, and then certain 
architects will be selected to take part in the competition 
proper. This is a difficult method of choosing suitable 
competitors, and one which, moreover, practically shuts 
out those who may not have had the good fortune to carry 
out any really large or important ecclesiastical works. There 
may be men amongst us, who, though they have lacked 
Opportunity, have not lacked ability. Indeed, we think 
that to limit the field of choice to the illustrations of exe- 
cuted designs will be amnre or less unwise restriction. We 
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always bear in mind that in the preliminaty arrangements 
for the Imperial Institute competition, the accomplished 
architect who actually won it, could not make much of a 
show of executed public buildings to accompany his appli- 
cation for entry to the competition. We fancy he had 
little, if anything, besides his admirable Wakefield Town 
Hall to exhibit in that direction. Aud so, architects who 
might have great capacity for the design of churches, may 
have little or nothing to show in the way of actually exe- 
cuted work. Besides this, many an able man has been com- 
pelled by force of circumstances to confine his efforts in the 
carrying out of design to doing so in the name of another 
architect. Inthis way a clever assistant who has to all in- 
tents and purposes carried out good work in the name of his 
employer, could not point to jobs executed in his own 
name, and yet he might be infinitely more capable than the 
architect who has employed him. Similarly, the very best 
efforts amongst our younger men might be barred, which 
in our opinion would be a very great mistake. 

Candidly we do not favour the portfolio business. We 
would much prefer to see an open competition in which 
first of all sketch designs should be submitted and a 
selection made from these, the authors of which would 
take part ina final competition. The Committee should not 
be restri:ted as to the number of competitors in the final, 
but there ought to beat least six, and each architect taking 
part in it should receive a fixed honorarium. One of our 
Friends in Council (Mr. T. L. Watson) niade a suggestion 
which we think was by no means a bad one. Не said: 
“Select from six to twelve architects of proved capacity, 
and give them £500 each for the best they cán produce, 
At the same time throw the competition open to outsiders 
and offer a limited number of substantial prizes for the 
best designs submitted. Restrict the number of drawings 
that each competitor is to be at liberty to submit, and 
appoint a committee of adjudication, consisting perhaps of 
three architects, the Bishop of the diocese, and one or two 
others." 

But whatever form the competition assumes the diffi. 
culty of making a right selection remains. The question 
of competent assessorship is paramount, and we might, 
with all respect to the distinguished men who form the 
Executive Committee, point out that a knowledge of the 
capacity of the profession is far more likely to be accurate 
and well-gcounded amongst those who have watched its 


practice from within for years, than amongst those who are 


only distinguished amateurs, or dileiiauti, ок we may even 
include distinguished architectsthemselves, whoseacquaint- 
ance with the possibilities and capacities of our younger 
architects is often extremely slight. We may assume that 
the Committee will obtain expert assistance in considering 
the selection of architects to take part in the competition. 
Presumably they cannot ask the Royal Institute of British 


‚ Architects, if the opinions of our Friends in Council (in- 


cluding those of Messrs. Macvicar Anderson, Aston 
Webb, T. W. Cutler, and others), in respect to the **only 
honourable course"' for the Committee to take, are to be 
regarded as indicative of the feeling of the members of 
the Institute generally. Who is to assess the assessor ? 
Yet the whole value of the competition from an archi- 
tectural point of view depends primarily upon the selection 
of the expert аду 8 г, or advisers, to the Committee. This 
is the crucial problem which first awaits solution. 

The Committee's decision in regard to the question of 
style necessarily influences all other questions. No doubt 
there will be some criticism forthcoming in regard to it. 
But we presume the Committee are not looking for a slavish 
following of dead precedents. Certainly we do not desire 
the reproduction of ** dumb masses of dead scholarship,” 
but a living up-to-date development of the style as applied 
to present day requirements. These requirements must 
be fairly and squarely faced, they cannot be ignored, and 
whilst our religious feeling and sentiment still remains 
mote or less consonant with the ritual of times long past, 
preaching to large crowds has also become more of a factor 
in cur services. We think the Coinmittee have laid down 
a most interesting architectural problem for English archi- 
tects to solve. We hope they may seek to solve it in no 
mere attempt to slavishly imitatea dead style—to produce 
simply a correct reproduction of precedents—but that we 
shall have a set of designs which, Gothic though they may 
be, shall reveal a living architecture—a present architec. 
ture for present needs. Both competitors and assessors 
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alike will need to ђе fully possessed of a liberal-minded 
view in regard to the term “ Gothic,” if the Liverpool 
Cathedral design is to be an architectural success—a 
design in which the art of architecture is to transcend the 
art of taste. | 


— etia 
LIVERPOOL'S NEW CATHEDRAL. 


HE decision of the Executive Committee of the Liverpool 
Cathedral scheme that the structure is to be in the 
Gothic style, will doubtless, remarks the Liverpool Mercury, 
meet with some criticism, but will also, it may be expected, 
call forth widespread approval. There are distinguished 
architects who bold, out of an excess of professional 
etiquette, that the Committee are bound to adhere to the 
Successful designs in the competition of some years ago, In 
their anxiety to do justice to an illustrious colleague, these 
authorities have not taken sufficiently into account the 
fact that we have now to dea] with a new scheme, a new 
site, a new bishop, and a new ideal. Mr. Emerson's plans 
were intended to harmonise with surroundings very 
different from those of St. James Mount, where the 
absence of any commanding or noticeable building leaves 
the Committee at liberty to choose whatever style may 
seem to them the most worthy of their great enterprise. 
They have availed themselves of their freedom from 
restrictions in order to select the most impressive type of 
ecclesiastical architecture. Their choice will be admired 
for its courage and for ‘its spirited recognition of the cir- 
cumstances of the case. Liverpool already boasts a 
magnificent example of the Classic Style; but the great 
majority of its churches are, as specimens of the building 
art, ugly and degraded beyond words. Justice has its 
majestic homes in our midst; we may now hope for a 
temple worthy of the religious aspirations of the city. The 
ethereal spirit of medieval Gothic may be lost, but the 
form is still capable of yielding splendid results. 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


Ron though one of our smaller cathedrals, is not one 

of the poorest or least interesting. It illustrates some 
of the work of the Transitional periods in a striking way. 
Solidity is perhaps one of the features of Ripon Cathedral ; 
lts three squat towers and massive buttresses largely pro- 
duce this effect. The choir, since Sir Gilbert Scott raised 
the roof to its original level, shows a fairly proportioned 
outline, and by contrast certainly does not help the 
appearance of the central tower. In all the towers the 
poverty of the finish is apparent, particularly ín a western 
view which shows in the west front ranges of 28 lancet 
windows very inadequately framed. There is no doubt the 
western front was far more satisfactory, as shown in the 
old print at page 17 of Messrs. Bell’s handbook, illustrating 
the appearance before Sir Gilbert Scott’s restoration. 
This shows the large windows divided into two lights 
with a quatrefoil above, and they remained so till removed 
by Sir Gilbert Scott, who, we think, by this removal of 
work executed in 1379, is largely responsible for the 
monotony of the present effect and the want of better 
distinctions between the nave and towers, 


Amoncst much which is so admirable it seems a pity 
that the great east window is so lacking in the scale of its 
tracery. The cinquefoils in the lower compartments are 
of different sizes, whilst the divisions of the upper circle 
are all on a much larger scale than those below. This is 
extremely unsatisfactory. Then the odd shape of the 
cusped opening in the central light is unpleasant, and the 
cusps of the pointed trefoils in the upper circle come so 
near to the apices of the lower pointed arches as to produce 
an uncomfortable effect of pinching in at the point of junc- 
tion of the circle and the pointed arches. It is not a 
window to be admired. The author (Cecil Hallett, B.A.) 
of Messrs. Bell's handbook of Ripon has brought out the 
various characteristics of the cathedral admirably, and the 
photographs are on the whole good, the frontispiece view 
of the cathedral from the footbridge over the Skell being 
singularly pleasing. 
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17 15 stated that in the Chelsea Baths com petition there were 
no less than 175 questions put by competitors and officiall 
answered. Really, if the conditions are properly drawn up 
and the instructions issued to the competitors are as reason- 
ably clear and explicit as they should be, there ought to be 
no need for such a wholesale shower of questions as this. 
It is a needless waste of time and labour. 

ТнЕ choosing of an architect is a proceeding hampered by 
certain serious disabilities. The first and most important 
of these is the barrier imposed by the ignorance of the 
public in regard to architecture itself. How shall the man 
who is ignorant of art choose him, an artist? How shall 
the public, who know nothing of architecture, choose an 
architect? If they cannot Judge his art how shall they 
Judge the artist? “It has often puzzled us to know how 
certain architects have been selected to carry out certain 
works, knowing the clients to be really incapable of 
distinguishing between good and bad in architecture. 
Presumably much of the choosing—so-called—of archi- 
tects by individual clients ¡s very much of the nature of 
a haphazard venture. They like a friend’s house, and in 
consequence they take their friend’s architect. Or they 
know some one who knows Some one else who knows an 
architect. Or, more convenient still, they may happen to 
have a relation who is in the profession, which makes 
their course pretty plain sailing. But if fortuitcus 
circumstances, such as we have indicated, do not come to 


themselves and know no one else who does, then they are 
Stranded indeed. In the generality of cases it is more by 


good luck than good judgment that a client secures a good 
architect. 


As a rule an architect’s clients are obtained by roundabout 
Ways, and this is why it is often so difficult to make suc- 
cessful headway in the profession at the commencement of 
one’s career, and also why the system of competitions 
opens up such a hopeful vision of possibilities to young 
architects. But all this goes to show that if young men 
wish to succeed in architecture there is nothing for it but 
a whole-hearted love for their profession as an art to carry 
them through the time of waiting and working. Patient, 
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EARLY ArpsipiL CHAPEL AT Бігоз CATHEDRAL, WITH LATER CHAPEL SUPER-IMPOSED. 
From Bell's Cathedral Series, 


earnest labour, and the utilisation of every possible legiti- 
mate opportunity is the only road фр success, and even 
ent and apparently 


then there may be much disappoint 
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R.ros CATHEDR+L FROM THe бостп-Кавт, 
From Bella Cathedral Serica. i 


wasted effort. Perhaps, however, there is gome solid con- 
solation in the fact that atleast one may be acquiring 
knowledge and experience, of which no architect can ever 
have too much. 


Many workmen are still engaged in the work of altering 
Buckingham Palace, in order to fit it for the chief place of 
residence of the King and Queen. During the reign of 
Queen Victoria some of the rooms were considered by 
Her Majesty to be too large for ordinary every-day use, 
and accordingly they were divided into smaller apartments 
by means of partitions. These partitions are now to be 
removed, the extemporised passages are to be abolished, 
and all the apartments restored to their original size. 
Heretofore the only method of heating the palace was by 
means of open fires, a system which proved very inade- 
quate in cold and damp weather. Hot-water pipes are 
now being fitted in every part of the great building. The 
three elevators which are to be put in are to replace the 
small temporary lift, worked by men with ropes, which was 
erected for the convenience of Queen Victoria. 
INVESTIGATIONS, prompted by some remarks in a book 
published by the late Duchess of Cleveland, have just 
been made in the private chapel at Raby Castle by ۰ 
. P. Pritchett & Sons, architects, of Darlington, which 
ave resulted in several interesting discoveries. One of 
these is the opening out of an ancient two-light window in 
a wall 10 ft. 9 in. thick. A beautiful six-light window, of 
the fourteenth century, about 14 ft. wide and 8 ft. high, 
has also been found walled up in the solid masopry. The 
sill, bead, jambs, mullions, and tracery are in almost 
perfect preservation. This, in the opinion of the archi- 
tects, was an open screen or unglazed window, opening 
{rom the chapel into the “ Barons’ Hall,” and was no 
doubt intended, as the chapel would be too small to 
contain all the household and retainers, to enable the 
people in the “ hall,” or general living room, to participate 
in the services which were performed before the Reforma- 
tion at the altar opposite. The other discoveries include 
a fourteenth century doorway, a beautiful three-light 
window of fifteenth century work, which was also, appa- 
rently, an open screen, and opened into a small chamber, 
probably private chapel or pew of the lord and lady of the 
castle, and a fourteenth century ' Aumbry, with closet 
for containing the sacramental vessels. The “ Aumbry 
was found in a nearly perfect condition in the east wall. 
Lord and Lady Barnard have shown the greatest interest 
in the discoveries. The fittings of the سک‎ are being 
re-arranged, and a complete scheme of redecoration 15 


being carried out. 


‘noly interesting memorial of the Roman occu- 
551 pe is topass under the auctioneer’s hammer 
4% Carlisle at the end of this week. This is the Roman 
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station at Amboglanra, which 

passes with the estate of Bird. 

oswald, near Gilsland. It is the 
, largest of the twenty-three 

stations on the famous Wall 
which marked tbe limit of the 
Roman province, and it had an 
area of five and a-half acres. 
Alter an existence of eighteen 
hundred years, the walls of the 
«tation, five feet thick, are in 
wonderful preservation. The 
gateways are fine specimens of 
Roman work ; some of the wedge- 
shaped stones used in the 
arches remain on the ground ; 
the pivot holes of the gates are 
to be seen, as are ruts on the 
threshold, which appear to have 
been produced by carriages 
haviog wheels about three 
inches broad and four feet apart. 
The interior of the camp is 
marked with lines of streets and 
the ruins of buildings. The 
great wall westward is in an un- 
usually good state of preserva- 
tion. 


IN connection with the celebration of the millenary of King 
Alfred, :ast Friday, Mr. Alfred Darbyshire, F.R.I.B.A., оп 
behalf of the Manchester Society of Architects, sought and 
obtained permission to place a floral chaplet under the 
statue of King Alfred which stands in a niche on the left 
of the Free Reference Library, King Street, Manchester. 
The chaplet is composed of laurel leaves, symbolical of 
Alfred as a victorious character, and lilies to symbolise the 
purity of the life of the King. This proceeding, remarks 
the Manchester Guardian, is to be regarded asa token of high 
respect on the part of the President of the Manchester 
Society of Architects for the memory of the great monarch 
who was the pioneer of English architecture. 


Ам extraordinary accident happehed to the bell-cage of 
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weighing one ton. They were being rung down when the 
entire cage, 70 ft. above the floor, collapsed. Fortunately 
the falling mass jambed before reaching the floor on which 
the ringers were. The tower was much damaged, but 
happily no one was injured. 


Tue building scheme in connection with the parish of St. 
. Margaret's, Leeds, is from its novelty attracting some 

notice. The foundations for the new wing to the school- 
room are now ready. These have been prepared by volun- 
tary workers, not a single sixpence being expended in 
labour, and now the bricklayers, also unpaid, are beginning 
. work. The plans, bricks, and a four-light leaded window 
were all given free, and now quite an army of workmen of 
different trades and members of the congregation are 
engaged in erecting the school wing. 


Мк. DanieL Watney has published his award arising out 
of the claim brought by Mr. Davison, silversmith and 
pawnbroker, against the London County Council for com- 
pensation in respect of Nos. 264 and 318, Strand, which 
were compulsorily acquired for the Strand improvement. 
The experts' valuations on both sides ranged from £8,103 
to £27,875. Mr. Watney's award is £16,317. 


Соџмт Suzor, the President of the Russian Theatre 
Safety Commission, who is now on a visit to London 
inquiring into the effect of our theatre regulations, was 
entertained at luncheon on the 23rd inst. by Mr. Edwin O. 
Sachs, Chairman of the British Fire Prevention Committee, 
. to meet the Chairmen of the Sub-Committees, the Chief 
Officer of the Salvage Corps, and other experts on the 
subject. Count Suzor afterwards inspected the committee's 
new testing station, with a view of creating similar facilities 
for research at St. Petersburg under a scheme mooted in 
connection with the terrible fire losses which have occurred 
in Russia during recent years. 
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ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. 
Ву CHARLES Е. GRITTON, A.M.IC.E. 


VENTNOR AND THE UNDERCLIFF. 


AM enjoying the glories of the above, and wonder more 
| than ever why so many Britons leave them to the 
appreciation of Americans, Germans, and other intelligent 
foreigners, while they seek doubtful advantages abroad. 
Mr. Knight, of the Isle of Wight Advertiser, is a member of 
the Ventnor Town Committee, and produces an admirable 
map of Ventnor (2d.), showing in red figures the varying 
heights in feet above mean sea-level. This indicates 
clearly one of the unique characteristics of lovely Ventnor. 
By simply changing one's residence a different climate 
may be obtained. Тат never tired of refuting two libels 
on Ventnor: First, some people say it is fearfully expen- 
sive. I һауе stayed here in spring, summer, autumn, 
and winter, and bave often found one week in Brighton 
more costly than two here! Second, others complain of 
intolerable summer heat. The fact is that Ventnor’s 
mean summer temperature is lower than that of Regent's 
Park, London. The same publisher issues the standard 
work (and edition) with the above title, (“ Ventnor 
and the Undercliff " by James M. Williamson, ۰ 
Edin. (London: Baillicre, Tindall, & Cox), specially 
dealing with its benefits to those suflering from chronic 
pulmonary diseases. In addition to the introductory and 
concluding chapters are eight, treating of “ The Undercliff 
and its Climate,” “Preliminary Summary of Cases,” 
«« Phthisis,” “ Asthma,” * Chronic Bronchitis and Emphys- 
ema,” “Chronic Pleurisy and Empyema,” etc., etc. It 
is an exceedingly valuable book, and should be in the 
hands of every British medical practitioner, as well as of 
those sufferers who are too often sent tothe Mediterranean 
or Madeira only to die. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR TESTING MATERIALS. 


The Congress of the above took place at Budapest this 
month. The president was Prof. E. von Tetmajer, 
England sent four delegates, Bennett H. Brough, Sir Wm. 
Н. Bailey, Dr. С. J. Renshaw, and Bertram Blount. 
Austria 41, Belgium 2, Denmark 9, Ámerica 2, France 36, 
Hungary 152, Germany 70, Norway 3, Italy 12, Russia 26, 
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Spain 3, Switzerland 10, Sweden 5, and Roumania and 
Servia one each. Papers were read on the “ Measure. 
ment of Internal Tension," by M. Mesnager ; “ The Forms 
of Carbon in Iron," by Baron Juptner; “ Brinell's Re. 
searches,” by Mr. A. Wahlberg ; “ The Testing of Metals by 
means of Notched Bars,” by M. Н. Le Chatelier, M. 6. 
Charpsy, and Prof. Belelubsky; “ Micrographical Re. 
searches on the Deformation of Metals,” by M. F. 
Osmund ; “ Metallography,” by Mr. E. Heyn ; “ The Test- 
ing of Railway Material,’ by М. E. Vanderheym; “ The 
International Iron and Steel Laboratory," by Prof. Н. 
Wedding, and “The Icon Industry of Hungary,” by Prol, 
71 ۰ 


WHAT 15 “DEADENED” RED-GUM 2 


The process of ‘deadening " red-gum as іп the case of 
any other kind of wood is effected by what is known as 
“ ring barking.” A ring is chipped with an axe into and 
round the tree, through the bark, a few feet from tbe 
ground, during the winter months. When the spring 
comes the sap does not rise again, and the tree dies. Кед. 
gum blocks from trees that have been deadened in this 
way for eighteen months before they were felled are what 
are said to have been called fot by the Westminster 
Council's specification. 


Bic WATER SurrLy Project FOR TEIGNMOUTH. 


The Teignmouth Town Council on Monday last decided 
to promote a Bill in Parliament authorising them to carry 
out a Dartmoor water scheme. It is proposed to bring the 
water from the Hyner Valley, and this source of supply 
has the approval of Мг. С. Е. Deacon, M.I.C.E., to whom 
the scheme has been submitted, as also of Mr. Ussher, 
F.G.S. Thecost is estimated at about £75,000, for which 
it is expected to secure a continuous yield of 464,000 
gallons a day. 

Airy LODGINGS! 


Near Kidderminster huge steel pipes are being laid to 
convey water fromthe Welsh mountains to the Frankley 
reservoirs for the supply of Birmingham. One of the 
navvies employed on the work has, with his wife, 
been charged before the magistrates for neglecting their 
They were using one of these pipes as а 
dwelling, and the Inspector of the Children’s Society found 
them there like rabbits in a burrow. АП were inde- 
scribably filthy, and while the parents were at once 
arrested, the three children were removed to the work- 
house for cleansing purposes. If this sort of thing is not 
stopped, Birmingham will be no place for teetotallers! 


Gay’s PLEA FoR SUBWAYS! 


* Where a dim gleam the рају lantern throws 
O'er the mid pavement, heapy rubbish grows, 
Or archéd vaults their gaping jaws extend, 
Or the dark caves to common shores descend; 
Oft by the winds extinct the signal lies, 
Or smother’d in the glimmering socket dies 
Ere night has half roll'd round her ebon throne; 
In the wide gulf the shatter'd coach o'erthrown 
Sinks with the snorting steeds; the reins are broke, 
And from the crackling axle flies the spoke." 


Аз Mr. Algernon Barker, barrister-at-law, points out 
in his “Rights as to Sewage," every Jewish child 15 
taught in the 53rd of “the 613 precepts” the enormity 
of leaving open an exposed pit. 


Nov&gr STEEL CUTTING. 


Professor Merkerl, of St. Louis, has discovered an 
extraordinary method of cutting steel. According to the 
Age of Steel, he takes a bar of steel, covers it with lead 
with а narrow opening, and by exposing this unprotecte 
portion to the X-rays, takes the temper out of it. Oa the 
softened spot he puts some fresh blood (to be “renewed 
from time to time), and passes a weak electric current 
through. In about 24 hours the plasmodia decomposes 
from two to five 16ths of an inch of the metal. 


PRESSED STEEL. 


The Baltimore and Ohio Railway Company have recently 
ordered 10,000 cars from the Pressed Steel Car Company 
of Pittsburg. They are being finished at the rate of ۴ 
than 60 a day. 
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AMERICAN ENGINES FOR FRANCE, 


` The Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean Railway Com- 
pany has purchased 1o American locomotives, as an 
experiment. They have been put together at Arles. 


` CHEAP PUMPING. 


According to Science Siftings Holland has оге than 
10,000 windmills, each of which drains 310 acres of land, 
at an average cost of a shilling an acre per annum. 


More ELBow Room, 


The works and offices of the Pulsometer Engineering 
Company, Limited, have been removed from Nine Elms 
Ironworks, London, S.W., to Reading, Berks. They still 
retain their offices and showroom at 63, Queen Victoria 
Street, Е.С. If Doulton and a few others would kindly 
oblige in a similar manner, the difficult problem of housing 
the workers, and London fogs, would be rendered less 
oppressive, 


o es 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HEREFORD MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS COM. 
PETITION, 


DESIGN BY RUPERT C. AUSTIN, A.R.I.B.A. 


E illustrate this week the design submitted in the 
W Hereford Municipal Buildings Competition by Mr. 
Rupert C. Austin, A.R.I.B.A., 115, Gower Street, W.C. 
It was not considered desirable, remarks Мг. Austin, in 
explanation of his plan arrangement, to place the assembly 
rooms on the first floor, as required by the conditions, on 
account of the obvious difficulties in providing adequate 
emergency exits. Рог this reason the hall was placed оп 
the ground floor at the rear of the site, with ample exits to 
the areas on each side. It was proposed to face the front 
with Forest of Dean stone, the roof to be covered with 
green Westmoreland slates. 


BRITANNIA ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, 
DARTMOUTH. 
ASTON WEBB, А.К А., ARCHITECT. 


We illustrate to-day an interesting series of views 
taken by Mr. Е. J. Hill, about the site of the Royal 
Naval College at Dartmouth. They show the way in 
which materials are brought by water alongside a jetty, 
and thence up an inclined railway on to the site. Our top 
illustration gives a view of pier, and lower part of inclined 
way, by means of which all materials are hoisted to site. 
The illustration below gives a general view from H.M.S. 
Britannia, showing whole length of the inclined way. The 
bottqm view shows the river as seen from half-way up the 
ascent. The upright view shows the lower part of inclined 
way, over which 30,000 tons of materials for the new 
college have already been hoisted. ۱ 

Mr. Hill's admirable photographs form an interesting 
and pretty pictorial record of the commencement of this 
important building, for the carrying out of which Messrs. 
Higgs & Hill, Limited (Mr. Hill's firm), are the con- 
tractors. 
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STRIKES AND LOCK-OUTS IN 1900. 


E have received the report о: Mr. ]. Burnett, Chief 
\ Labour Correspondent of the Board of Trade, оп 
the strikes and lock-outs of 1900, which has just been 
issued as a Blue-book. The prefatory note of Mr. 
H. Llewellyn Smith, the Commissioner for Labour, points 
out that, whether tested by the number of separate 
stoppages, by the number of workpeople they affected, or 
by their aggregate duration, the labour disputes of the year 
were considerably below the average, although in magni- 
tude and duration they slightly exceeded those of the pre- 
vious year. Asin 1899, but unlike most other recent years, 
there was no single dispute in 1900 of such magnitude as 
to overshadow all the others. Altogether 648 disputes 
were recorded, involving 188,538 persons, and the aggre- 
gate duration in 1900 of all disputes in progress was 
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of 1900 involved about 2 per cent. of the industrial 
Population, and caused an average loss per head of less 
than half a day's work in the year. The results of the 
disputes as recorded were, оп the whole, somewhat more 
favourable to the workpeople than in most recent years. 

From Mr. Burnett's detailed report we learn, in regard 
to the building trades, that although there were no disputes 
of national importance during 1900, yet some of the local 
disputes were obstinate in character, involving a consider- 
able number of men, and entailing the loss of much work- 
Ing time. Disputes connected with wages formed by far 
the largest proportion of the total number. Out of 146 
disputes, 97, or 66 per cent., occurred under this head. 
The summary, however, says Мг, Burnett, presents two 
features which have not been observable to the same ex- 
tent in the statistics of these trades for several years back. 
The first of these is an increase in the proportion of results 
favourable to employers. The second is the increase in 
the number of disputes arising from proposed reductions 
of wages, which took place especially in some of the 
larger Scottish towns, and of which a large proportion 
resulted adversely to the workpeople concerned. Thus, · 
while in regard to the wages disputes of 1899, those with 
results in favour of employers embraced only 6۰5 per cent. 
of the workpeople, in тдоо the results were in the em. 
ployers' favour in cases affecting over 40 per cent. of the 
workpeople. Taking together the industrial contests in 
which this group of trades was involved in 1900, irrespec- 
tive of causes, we find that success was achieved by the 
employers in cases embracing no less than 40 per cent. of 
workpeople as against only 6:75 per cent. in 1899. 

In his general comparison of 1900 with the four pre- 
ceding years, Mr. Burnett says that the number of separate 
disputes arising last year shows a considerable falling off. 
In other respects, however, such as numbers of persons 
Involved and aggregate duration, the figures are larger 
than in 1899, though. much less than in 1897 or 1898. 
Thus the actual number of disputes was only 648, as 
against 719 Ш 1899 and 717 in 1898. The number of 
persons involved, directly and indirectly, was 188, 538, an 
increase of 8,321 over the previous year, but 21,686 less than 
the average of the period of five years. Trade was generally 
good throughout the year, and wages continued to ћауе ар 
upward tendency, but in cases in which stoppages were 
resorted to the operatives had greater difficulty than in 
the previous year in securing compliance with their 
demands. In respect to numbers directly affected, 1900 - 
was the minimum year of the period covered by the com- 
parison. | 
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THE PRESERVATION OF STONEHENGE. 


|" April last Sir Edmund Antrobus, the owner, invited 

representatives of the Society of Antiquaries, the 
Wilts Archaeological Society, and the Society for the Pro. 
tection of Ancient Monuments to advise him with regard 
to the preservation of Stonehenge. Amongst other things 
recommended was an examination of the great trilithon 
which overhangs the altar stone and has been leaning at a 
dangerous angle ever since its foundations were weakened 
by the diggings made in 1620 by the Duke of Buckingham, 
with a view of maintaining it in a position of safety. It is 
proposed to raise the stone into a perpendicular position, 
and the work is being carried out in the most careful 
manner by Dr. Gowland, Professor of Mineralogy at the 
Royal College of Science, who is acting for the learned 
societies, and Mr. Detmar Blow, Sir Edmund Antrobus's 
professional adviser and architect. 

On the 19 inst. the stone was raised into a perpen- 
dicular position without a single hitch. It was incased in 
a cradle of strong timber, made from drawings prepared by 
Mr. Carruthers, civil engineer, to prevent it from cracking, 
and strong ropes were carried to two winches by means of 
which the raising was effected. The stone was shored up 
on every side with strong timber, and every precaution 
was taken to guard against an accident of any kind. Now 
the monolith is raised it presents an imposing appearance. 
It stands 21 ft. above the ground, its total length being 
about 29 ft. 6 in., and its estimated weight more than 
30 tons. The raising of the stone was witnessed by Sir 
Edmund and Lady Antrobus and a large number of other 


3,152,694 working days. Thus the strikes and lock-outs | persons who take an interest in the ancient monument. 
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The excavations necessary for putting in a bed of concrete 
on Ede north-west side of the stone will now be proceeded 
with. 

Excavations for putting in the concrete have been com- 
menced on the south-east side of the stone, and the bottom 
was reached at a depth of 8 ft. 6 in. The excavations are 
being carried out, says a Standard correspondent, in the 
most careful and systematic manner, but nothing more 


will be done than is absolutely necessary for the conserva- | 


tion of this puzzling relic of antiquity. The excavations 
which are now proceeding will go a long way towards 
clearing up at least two points upon which there has been 
much speculation in the past—namely, the age to which 
the monument belongs, and how the stones were squared 
and the mortises and tenons wrought. Dr. Gowland has 
found a large number of palzolithic implements and some 
sarsen and syenite chippings, and it is thought that these 
discoveries clearly point to the fact that the monument 
dates back to the Stone age, and that the stones were partly, 
if not wholly, dressed on the spot. The tools found con- 
sist of hammers and axes, and some of them are remark- 
ably well formed. These are the first stone implements 
which have been found in the immediate vicinity of Stone- 
henge. When research was made in the barrows in the 
district sarsen stone chippings and bronze tools were found, 
and from these the opinion was formed by many that the 
stones were erected by a bronze-using people. If the 
further excavations which are being made go to confirm 
these initial discoveries there will not be much doubt as to 
- the age to which the monument belongs, and Sir Edmund 
Antrobus is to be congratulated on the fact that, while he 
is doing all that science and engineering skill can suggest 
for the conservation of Stonehenge, he has at the same time 
afforded archzologists an opportunity of solving a mystery 
which for ages has baffled the most learned amongst 
them. 
— n 


THE “GARDEN CITY" PROJECT. 


HE newly formed Garden City Association met at 
Birmingham last Friday to discuss those phases of 
the housing question which they as an association have 
chiefly at heart. The outcome of Friday's discussion was 
the passing of two resolutions, the first of which was :— 
« That the Conference recognises the great evils which 
arise from bad housing conditions ; urges local authorities 
(and particularly the Local Government Board) to put in 
force the Housing of the Working Classes Acts of 1899 
and 1900, and borrow money for the purpose of acquiring 
land and erecting cheap and good houses for the people ; 
and draws the attention of such authorities, and of building 
and co-operative societies, to the opportunity which pre- 
sents itself to them to carry out housing schemes for the 
benefit of the workers when factories are about to be 
established in new districts." The second resolution was 
as follows :—'* That the housing problem can be solved 
aod the congestion in crowded centres relieved by a con- 
certed movement of manufacturers, co-operators and others 
to new areas, arrangements being made for securing to the 
people the whole of the increased value which their pre- 
sence will give to the sites, and the areas being carefully 
planned so as to make adequate provision for the individual 
and social needs of the people, especially with a view to 
securing for all time the combined advantages of town and 
country life.” 

On Saturday the delegates visited the village of Bourn- 
ville, where Mr. George Cadbury has so successfully 
inaugurated a housing scheme on almost identically similar 
lines to those advocated by the Garden City Association. 
The morning was spent in looking round the village, and 
after being entertained to lunch by Mr. Cadbury, the 
conference was resumed under the presidency of Earl 
Grey. The first item on the programme was the reading 
of a paper by Mr. Ralph Neville, K.C., on 


Co-OPERATION AND GARDEN CITIES. 


Mr. Neville remarked at the outset of his paper that the 
problem with which the Garden City Association sought 
to grapple was how to save the people from the conse- 
quences of a movement which they were powerless to 
prevent ; if men must live in towns, how was town life to 


be rendered consistent with healthy development? Inthe | 


case of existing towns, where the land in and about the 

town was in the hands of private owners, who were, ftom 

the nature of the case, monopolists, the ground value was 

already extremely high, and every improvement added to 

the value of the monopoly. The result was that any change 

radical enough to achieve the object in view was prohibited 

by the cost it would entail. The high value of the land 

was а bye-product of the activities of the townspeople, 

but under present conditions they were constrained to 

make a present of it to the land owners. Townspeople 

could, by intelligent co-operation, make themselves the 

owners of the Jand in and about the town, and thus make 

available for their own purposes the entire product of ther 

own exertions. The desire of the Garden City Association 

was to afford an opportunity for the practical application 
of this remedy. Their scheme was based upon three 
essential conditions :—The purchase, at agricultural prices, 
of land for a city; the retention, for the benefit of the 
community, of the increased value of the land created by 
the community ; and the permanent restriction of the area 
to be covered by buildings. In such a city, while the cost 
of production, as far as space was concerned, was reduced 
to a minimum, every man would have at his door the 
opportunity of a healthy existence, and the enjoyment of 
the gifts of nature would not be divorced from the stimu- 
lating intercourse with his fellows. The most obvious 
objection was that the scheme would take a great deal ol 
money to start. They believed that the money provided 
would prove to be safely invested at 4 per cent. or 5 pet 
cent. interest, while the experiment, if it proved successful 
and led to a gradual distribution of the population over the 
land, would have rendered an incalculable service to the 
Empire, the future of which depended far more upon the 
capacity of our people than upon the extent of out 
dominions. They heard of the over-population of England, 
but upon the lines laid down for the Garden City, which 
allowed five persons to the acre, the south-eastern district 
alone, comprising the counties of Surrey, Kent, Sussex, 
Hampshire, and Berkshire, would absorb the population ol 
London nearly four times over, in addition to its existing 
population. 

Mr. Neville maintained that the supreme merit of Mr. 
Howard's scheme, the economic basis upon which it was, 
he thought, surely and securely founded, was not that it 
would give to the residents in the Garden City all those 
advantages which it was desirable that they should enjoy, 
but that the money with which these advantages could ۴ 
given would be secured by the automatic rise т the value 
of the land, which would take place as soon as people ٤ 
attracted to the city. The “unearned increment” which 
went to the landlords throughout England would make а 
total so enormous that if it could be calculated it would 
perfectly stagger them. If they could point to one city like 
that they would have made a great advance towards solving 
great social questions, and would have paved the way for 
municipal councils and local bodies to follow in Шей foot: 
steps. The lines upon which they proposed to proceed 
were first to get an option over a tract of land, then ‘loat 
a company, buy the site, and start erecting the city. The 
company in the first place would have the management 
of the scheme, with a view to giving local government 
into the hands of the inhabitants as soon as the scheme 
had sufficiently developed. 


THE BOURNVILLE EXPERIMENT. 


Mr. George Cadbury gave some interesting particulars 
of his first conception of the scheme. Many years ago, ۴ 
said, he came to the conclusion that the only practical way 
of raising men from the degradation of their surroundings 
was to bring the factory worker out on to the land, 21 
give him a piece of garden in which he could enjoy that 
most delightful of all recreations—-the coming in touch wit 
nature on the soil. A serious feature of our modern indus 
trial life was the deterioration in physique of the workers. 
How was it possible to have a healthy race while the ٤80 
were spending their days in factories and their evenings 10 
clubs and institutes, or, a thousand times worse, ۳ 
public-houses? A man must have fresh air and come 1 
contact with nature if he were to have a really fine 
physique. They had a little object lesson at Bournville in 
their home for poor children out of the slums of Биш 
ham. He had had these children carefully weighed, ok 
he found that on the average they gained 1 №, a Wé 
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while they were at Bournville. Some had gained as much 
` as three or four. What, asked Mr. Cadbury, would those 
children be if they were always living that life instead of 
the life of the slums? The audience saw the unconscious 
humour of the question, and laughed vociferously. Мі. 
Cadbury saw it too, and added: Of course we could not 
hope that théy would put flesh on at that rate always. 
The speaker maintained that a garden for the worker was 
most important from the point of view ofeconomy. When 
he found his recreation there, not only was he saving 
money which he might otherwise spend in amusements, 
but he was making money besides. The question had 
been asked, '* How could the poor afford to pay 55. 6d. a 
wet k for a cottage with a garden ?" Those who asked it 
forgot tbat 25. 6d. might be knocked off that figure for the 
value of the garden produce, bringing the rent down to 3s., 
while it also resulted in the further advantage of an 
iucreased consumption of vegetable food and a decreased 
consumption of animal. Another question was, How far 
the removal into the country helped the manufacturer ? 
The great difficulty which confronted manufacturers in a 
town was the securing of land when it became necessary 
to extend. In their own case they found an untold advan- 
tage in being out in the country. When they came out 
they employed зоо hands. Now they employed 3,460, 
and they bad plenty of room to double or treble that 
number. He believed the time would come when manu- 
facturers would see that it was the best thing in the world 
for them to get out of the towns. It was a great under- 
taking at first, no doubt, but he had been recompensed a 
thousandfold. 


DISCUSSION UPON THE EXPERIMENT. 


Replying to a question put by Mr. Mansfield Robinson; 
the town clerk of Shoreditch, as to what proportion of 
interest and repayment was charged upon the dwellings in 
the Bournville Trust, Mr. Cadbury said that the freehold 
of the trust was handed over to the trustees, and the whole 
income would go towards developing the idea. It was like 
a rolling snowball, gathering as it went. The income that 
year would probably be £6,000, of which he supposed 
£5,000 would go towards building new cottages and im- 
provements. Every 20 years they hoped that it would 
double itself, so that in 40 years it would be £20,000, in 
100 years £160,000, and in 150 years £1,000,000. 

In reply to another question, Mr. Cadbury said that the 
first 150 houses built were practically sold out and out. 
They were sold to the tenants on 999 years’ leases, of 
course, with certain conditions to prevent the character 
of the village being destroyed. It was found, however, 
that the tenants were selling at a profit of sometimes as 
much as 25 and 30 рег cent., and were thus securing for 
themselves the ‘unearned increment.” It was felt 
that this money ought to go to the trust, and be utilised 


for extending the scheme, and providing more residences. 


Therefore, the selling of the houses was discontinued. 
His son was now building houses which would only be let 
to men earning 18s, to 20s. a week. This would cut off 
all their own workmen, and provide for the poor of the 
surrounding district. | 

: Mr. Mansfield Robinson pointed out that Shoreditch 
was about to spend £250,000 in improving one of the 
worst parts of their district. That sum would have been 
sufficient to have bought a Garden City right out from top 
to bottom. He declared that there were places in England 
where agricultural land could be bought as low as £5 an 
acre, and he then drew a vivid picture of the degradation 
and immorality which resulted in great measure from the 
overcrowding in London and other great cities. He 
thought tbat a scheme such as was proposed, in order to 
їз successful, ought to be put, if possible, upon municipal 
ines. 

Mr. Ebenezer Howard, commenting upon the gratifying 
success achieved by Mr. Cadbury, remarked that since 
Mr. Cadbury as a single individual had built Bournville, 
and given 300 acres Of land to the English people, they 
could not believe that the people of this country, if they 
believed in the project, would fail to find the money to 
carry itout. He did not care whether the scheme was 
carried out by a municipal or any other authority, but he 
did contend that no municipality had anything like power 
to carry it out. He did not doubt that it was very 
difficult to produce the concerted action among manu- 
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facturers which was necessary to the success of the 


scheme, but if they never attempted anything that was 
difficult they would never achieve anything that was worth 
doing. 

Earl Grey, in the course of aeulogistic speech, remarked 
that he had his doubts as to whether they could persuade 
different businesses to combine together and plant their 
enterprises at the same time on open spaces away from a 
city, but he had no doubt that it was open to-day to manu- 
facturers, and would be more and more open to them and 
to their advantage, as electrical development made 
locomotion and the transmission of power easier, to 
establish the head centre and the workshops of tle indus- 
tries in the open fields. And when that day arrived he 
tbought the great fears which had weighed like night- 
mares upon their minds, asto what the future of the race 
was to be if the people of England were to be purely 
town bred, would be removed, and that they might look 
forward to a new lease of strength, and prosperity, and 
greatness. 

А number of papers upon various aspects of the scheme 
had been prepared, but in order to save the time of the 
conference they were handed round as printed pamphlets, 
and were taken as read. The initiator of the scheme, 
Mr. Ebenezer Howard, gave his reasons why manufac- 
turers and co-operators should unite with others in 
building a Garden City, and why those interested in im- 
proving the condition of the working classes and the 
general well-being of the community should take an active 
part in assisting such an enterprise. Dr. Winslow Hall 
gave details of the sanitary arrangements which would 
be essentia] to achieving the ideal Garden City, and Mr. 
H. Clapham Lander, A.R.I.B.A., dealt with the bearing of 
co-operation upon the scheme, with especial reference to 
co-operative housing, whilst Mr. Raymond Unwin, M.S.A. 
discussed the arrangement and building of such a city as 
was proposed. 

ومو و — 


EXPLORATIONS IN CRETE. 


HE report of the Committee on Cretan explorations 
presented to the anthropological section at the 
Dritish association meeting recently held at Glasgow, 
commenced with a retrospect of British exploration in 
Crete. To the furtherance of this work, begun in the 
spring of 1900, the grant of {145 was made last autumn 
by the British Association. Already in 1894 Mr. Arthur 
Evans had secured a part ownership in the site of Kephala 
at Knossos, which evidently contained the remains ofa 
pre-historic building. Excavations begun by him in 1900 
on this site, and continued during the present year, have 
brought to light an ancient palace of vast extent, which 
there is ewery reason to identify with the traditional House 
of Minos, and at tbe same time with the legendary 
" Labyrintb.” The result of the excavations of 1000 was 
to unearth a considerable part of the western side of this 
great building, includingtwo large courts, the porticoes and 
entrance corridors, а vast system of magazines, somé of 


them replete with huge store jars, and a richly adorned 


room, where between lower benches rose a curiously 
carved gypsum throne, on which King Minos himself may 
have sat in council. 

The second season's work has uncovered a further 
series of magazines, the whole northern end of the palace 
including a bath-chamber and an extensive eastern quarter. 
It was only towards the close of this year's excavations 
that what appear to have been the principal state-rooms 
first came into view. А triple flight of stone stairs, one 
flight beneath another, here leads down from an upper 
corridor to a suite of halls, showing remains of colonnades 
and galleries. It was at this interesting point that, owing 
to the advanced season, Mr. Evans was obliged to bring 
this year's excavations to a close. | 

Apart from the architectural results already gained, the 
finds within the walls of the palace have been of such a 
nature as to throw an entirely new light on the art and 
culture of prehistoric Greece. Partly still clinging to the 
walls, partly on the floors of the chambers, were found the 
remains of a whole series of fresco paintings. Among 
these the full-length figures of the cup-bearer supply the 
first real portrayalof a man of the Mycenzan age, while the 
miniature groups representing court ladies show a liveliness 
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and expression far beyond any work of the kind in 
contemporary Egypt. | 

Allied to this branch of art are the painted reliefs in 
“ gesso duro," showing a force and naturalism for which no 
parallel can be found till the great days of Greek sculpture 
some ten centuries later. To the remarkable bull's head 
discovered last year, the more recent excavations have 
added part of human figures, in which the muscles, and 
even the veins, are reproduced with a singular mastery of 
execution. The marble mouth of a fountain in the shape 
of a lioness’s head and a triton shell of alabaster, together 
with many other beautiful stone vessels and architectural 
ornaments, also evidence the high level already attained 
in the sculptor’s art. 

Among the minor arts represented is that of miniature 
painting on the back of crystal and intarsia work of ivory, 
rock-crystal, enamel, and precious metals, of which a 
splendid example has been found this season in the remains 
of a royal draught-board. Other finds illustrate the con- 
nections with ancient Egypt and the East. Part of a small 
diorite statue from last year’s excavations bears a hiero- 
glyphic inscription fixing its date about the beginning of 
the second millennium B.c., while a more recently dis- 
covered alabaster lid bears the cartouche of the Hyksos 
Kiog, Khyan. A fine cylinder of lapis lazuli, mounted 
with gold and engraved with mythological subjects, bears 
witness to the early connections with Babylonia. 

But ‘of all the discoveries made within the palace of 
Knossos the most interesting is the accumulated evidence 
here for the first time afforded that there existed on the 
soil of prehistoric Hellas a highly developed system of 
writing some eight centuries earlier than the first written 
Greek monuments, and going back six or seven centuries, 
even before the first dated record of the Pheenician script. 
A whole series of deposits of clay tablets has come to 
light, many of the most important of them during last 
season’s excavations, engraved with a linear script, often 
accompanied by a decimal system of numeration. That 
these documents largely relate to the royal stores and 
arsenals is seen by the pictorial illustrations with which 
the inscriptions are often accompanied. Others, in which 
signs representing men and women frequently recur, 
probably contain lists of slaves or officials, Others, again 
of a different class may, perhaps, ultimately reveal to us 
fragments of contemporary records or the actual formula 
of Minoan laws. Besides these linear tablets, there was 
discovered a separate deposit of clay bars and labels 
containing inscriptions of a more hieroglyphic class. 
Although contemporary with the linear tablets, the script 
on these is apparently of quite distinct evolution, and in 
all probability in a different language. The characters 
answer, in fact, to the sign-groups already observed in 
certain seal-stones mostly found in the east of Crete. The 
hieroglyphs themselves present many parallels to the 
presumed pictorial prototypes of Phcenician letters. 

Beneath the palace itself and the adjoining houses, and 
underlying the whole top of the hill, was also a very exten- 
sive Neolithic settlement. The relics found, such as the 
small human figures of clay and marble, supply the ante- 
cedent stages, hitherto wanting, to the Early Metal Age 
Culture of the ZEgean Islands. In addition to the assist- 
ance given to Mr. Evans in his work at Knossos, the 
Cretan Exploration Fund has contributed towards various 
works of exploration in the island, undertaken under the 
auspices of the British School at Athens. In 1899 the late 
director of the school, Mr. D. G. Hogarth, excavated a 
series of prehistoric houses in the lower town of Knossos, 
He found in these many remarkable painted vases, show- 
ing that a highly developed ceramic art flourished here 
already before the days of the civilisation known as 
Mycenzan. A large number of similar houses await 
exploration; in fact, the whole plan ofthe early town could 
probably be recovered. Mr. Hogarth further successfully 
explored the great cave of Zeus on Mount Dicta, dis- 
covering remains of a prehistoric sanctuary and large 
deposits of votive bronze figures and other objects, among 
which the double axe, the symbol of the Cretan and 
Carian Zeus, was specially conspicuous. 

During the present year Mr. R. C. Bosanquet, the new 
director of the British School, has carried out an explora- 
tion ofthe site of Praesos, in the easternmost region of 
Crete, in historic times the chief civic centre of the original 


Etéocretan element of the island, The remains on the | 
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actual site of Praesos proved to belong to the geometrical 
and later periods. A remarkable inscription was found, 
however, the second of its class written in Greek characters 
of the fifth century, в.с, but composed in the old Ено. 
cretan language. Two sanctuaries with votive deposits 
also came to light, and the remains of a large public build. 
ing of Hellenistic date, which may have been 29 3 ۳ 
of the kind in which the Cretan citizens met for common 
meals. This season Mr. Hogarth has also been enabled 
by a grant from the fund to explore an ancient site at 
Zakro, in the extreme east of the island. He Пав there 
uncovered a small Mycenaan town with well preserved 
remains of tbe lower part of the houses and magazines, 
anda pit containing fine examples of early pottery. But 
the most important discovery was a deposit of clay im- 
pressions of Mycenaean gems and signets containing 159 
types, some of them throwing a new light on the early cult 
of Crete. Among other subjects represented was the 
Minotaur, which also occurs on a seal impression recently 
discovered т the palace at Koossos, Furthermore. some 
interesting cist-graves were found in caves about Дай). 
These yielded incised and painted pottery of the pre- 
Mycenzan age, including types novel in Crete but familiar 
in Cyprus and Egypt. The general result has important 
bearing on the origin and history of Myccnzan civilisation 
in Crete. Other interesting sites, already previously 
secured for British excavation, remain to be explored. 
The Executive Committee of the Cretan Exploration 
Fund, however, are of opinion that, before devoting any 
sums towards breaking new ground, a sufficient amount 
shall be raised to enable Mr. Evans to complete his 
excavation of the palace of Kuossos, a considerable part 
of the cost of which has already fallen on the explorer's 
shoulders. The large scale of the work, on which 
throughout the whole of last season 200 workmen were 
constantly employed, makes it necessarily costly, and in 
this case, in addition to many other incidental items of 
expenditure, a great deal has to be done towards the con- 


servation, and in some cases even the roofing-in, of the 
[ 


chambers discovered. It is estimated that а sum o 
between £1,000 and £2,000 will be necessary for the 
adequate completion of this important work. The unique 
character of the results already obtained is, however, so 
widely recognised that the Commitlee confidently trust 
that no financial obstacles will stand in the way of this 


consummation, 


e a рыф аана 
KING ALFRED AND WINCHESTER. 


N connection with the commemoration of the millenary 
of King Alfred at Winchester, last Friday and Satur- 
day, the visitors, of course, found plenty to interest them 


in an architectural and archæological way. One of the first 


places of interest to be visited was Wolvesey, close to 
the College, where Mr. N. C. H. Nisbett, A.R.I.B.A., 
read a paper, in which he pointed out that here, at all 
events, was the undoubted site upon which he had 
gathered round him the learned men of the world he knew; 
and here was begun the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle; here was 
what Dean Kitchin had called the nursery of English 
prose literature. A bit of the irregularly embrasured wall 
at the far end of the green enclosure had been identified as 
Saxon work. Over a bit of that same wall it was reason- 
ably supposed that Alfred's captured pirates hung. For 
the rest, ruin was supposed to incorporate ruin; the old 
palaces had unquestionably been used in building up what 
was the new castle in the days of Henry of Blois. Of 
Saxon work, as usual, there was little ог nothing to be 
said, and only chances for conjecture; but the Norman 
columns of the palace which was there before this ruin 
were shown embedded in it sometimes to strengthen its 
fortress-like character, sometimes for sheer indifference to 
their previous uses. The head of a column laid in a hori- 
zontal direction served well enough for a door jamb, What 
cared tbey in those days when such material was at band 
to what altered uses it was put? A diagram was shown 
by Mr. Nisbett indicating the ruins as they stood and, as 
excavation had shown, how the walls ran when complete. 

The ancient West Gate was next visited. This, the 
last left of the old city gates, dates from Norman times, 
the Roman gates having been supplanted by Norman 
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“ ports; but the visitors found in it and in the chamber 


above it much stonework and many reliefs, which greatly 
excited their curiosity. Thence the party proceeded to 
the Castle Hall, where the President of the Hampshire 
Archaological Society (Mr. W. Portal) gave au explana- 
tory address on this edifice, in which the great 
council of the nation frequently assembled between 1066 
and 1450, where many historical céremonies have taken 
place. The most interesting relic was, of course, the famous 
Round Table, round which King Arthur assembled his 
knights. Its top, 18 ft. in diameter, is affixed to the east 
wall, and at the ends of the radiations in white and green 
are emblazoned the names of. 24 knights of renown. 
After the visitors had heard all there was to learn respect- 
ing this, and had admired the beautiful clustered pillars of 
Pirbeck stone, they descended into its wonderful sub- 
terranean passages, and then betook themselves to the 
site of Hyde Abbey. Nothing now remains of the abbey 
but a portal. The Corporation have lately acquired a 
considerable piece of land here, with the design of laying 
out a public park, and in clearing the ground they are un- 
covering the foundations of the eastern end of the abbey 
church. 

A visit to Winchester Cathedral followed, where, of 
course, the visitors inspected with keen interest the many 
objects of historical interest shown and explained to them. 
There was not only the ancient edifice to examine, witlı 
W ykeham's astonishing though not complete, transforma- 
tion of it in architectural style from Norman to the later 
English Perpendicular, but there were also such unique 
objects as the six chests containing the bones of Saxon 
Kings (amongst them Alfred’s grandfather and father), 
which lie above the screens of the choir. Chantries and 
tombs, elaborate arcading of the most beautiful workman- 
ship, not to speak of the recently restored and highly 
ornate reredos, were in turn admired. Afterwards the 
visitors were shown over Winchester College by the 
Bursar, Mr. Т, Е. Kirby. 


ne pe ڪڪ‎ 


MR. LEWIS F. DAY ON “«FAVRILE ” GLASS. 


NE of the most astonishing feats of the Murano 
workers, writes Mr. Lewis F. Day in the Magazine of 
Art for October, was to produce a vessel of clear glass sn 
which was a network of opaque white threads, so delicate 
in substance, so intricate, and withal so graceful in design, 
as to give colour to the thought that the glassworker must 
have been no hard-handed mortal, but some gnome in the 
service of fairies. | 

Who has not on first seeing such work marvelled how it 
could possibly have been done? The explanation, how- 
ever, 15 simple enough. The workman had but to arrange 
in a mould or cup a series of little canes of opaque white 
glass, nearer together or further apart according to the 
scheme of his design, and into this cup or mould to blow 
a bubble of clear colourless glass. To this the canes 
naturally adhere. Upon his drawing it from the mould, 
heating it, coating it with an envelope of clear glass, and 
submitting it again to the fire, the two sorts of glass 
became fused into one homogeneous body. When, then, 
he proceeded to blow out the bubble again, and fashion 
it into the form of wineglass or whatever it might be, 
the threads of white in it followed unfailingly the lines 
of the vessel itself, keeping their appointed place how- 
ever long drawn out. The designer had, in fact, but to 
arrange the order of the canes round about the incipient 
bubble (embryo of the vessel to be) the breath of the 
blower did the rest, thanks to the ductility and tenacity of 
the material in its molten state. 

It is on {515 hint that Mr. Tiffany appears to have acted. 
He works no longer in clear and opaque white glass, but 
іп richest colours, no longer іп mere lines and threads, but 
in blots and patches of colour; but his principle is still 
the same, to manipulate the bubble in the incipient stages 
and leave the development of the design to the action of 
the blower’s breath. The novelty of his process is in the 
quality of the glass employed, its many colours, and es- 
pecially the way he works upon the not yet fully inflated 
bubble. Whether in the form of trailing threads of dough- 
like consistency, or ** prunts ” as they are called, or pieces 
of glass more catefully shaped, he attaches to it details 
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which, as the vase takes final shape, are distended into the 

semblance of long leaves, or petals veined like flowers, or 

fantastic feathers, even of the particular eyed feathers of 

the peacock’s tail. 
+ ж # * * 

Certain of Mr. Tiffany's vases recall, by the lines of their 
decoration, memories of Roman and Pheenician work. It is 
not that he has imitated one or the other. Nothing, we 
may be sure, was further from his thought; it is thata 
process of work like glass-blowing leads intelligent and 
sensitive artists of the Twentieth Century much in the 
direction it led intelligent and sensitive artists born before 
the Christian ега, 
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IN FAVOUR OF ASPHALTE AS A PAVING 
MATERIAL. 


HEET ASPHALTE is, according to Major F. А. 
Mahan, U.S.A. (retired), and formerly attached to the 
municipal service of the city of Washington, the best 
paviog material. But he says:—“ The sheet asphalte 
pavement as laid in the United States is very different 
from that laid in Europe. The latter is made of an 
amorphous limestone impregnated with a certain amount 
of bitumen, generally 6 to то per cent., which when heated 
can be rolled into a solid mass. There are in London 
about 335,000 square yards of this pavement; in Paris, 
about 375,000; and in Berlin, about 1,420,000. This 
pavement is very slippery even when dry. It was con- 
demned in the States by an official board in 1876 as being 
too slippery for general use. 

“The pavement as made in the States," the major goes 
on to say, “is a mortar in which the melted asphalte from 
the island of Trinidad replaces the lime or cement paste. 
Ninety per cent. of sand of varying fineness is mixed with 
10 per cent. of refined asphalte at a temperature of 
309 degs. This mixture is spread on a specially prepared 
foundation, and compressed under very heavy steam- 
rollers. Some idea of the resistance of this pavement can 
be formed by knowing that in 1893 an immense cable, for 
a cable tramway line, weighing 42 tons, was hauled over 
the asphalte streets of New York on a four-wheeled truck 
weighing nine tons, by a team of 26 horses, without leaving . 
any appreciable wheel-marks. Since then the operation 
has been repeated several times. During the year 1885 
Captain F. V. Greene, of the Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army, made a careful investigation of the relative 
number of falls of horses on this and other pavements. 
The result of this investigation showed tbat during 192 
days on 32 different streets of то cities, 807,552 horses 
travelling 81,051 miles being under consideration, the 
average horse would travel the following number of miles 
before falling:- 0٥ asphalte (as 1210 in the States), 583 
miles ; on granite blocks, 413; on wood, 272. 

“Somewhat more than 34,000 square yards of this 
American asphalte pavement have been Jaid on the follow- 
ing streets of London since 1894 :—Pelham Street, King's 
Road, Savile Row, Star Road, James Street, Portland 
Street, William Street, Broadway, Tothill Street, Great 
Chapel Street, Dartmouth Street, Normand Road, Liver- 
pool Street, and Horseferry Road. In the States there 
Бауе been laid more than 33,000,000 square yards of this 
pavement in 200 cities and towns. This form of pave- 
ment is rapidly displacing all others, and is becoming the 
standard pavement of that country.” 


| ee 


TRADE NOTES. 


LARGE clock has just been erected in the parish 
A church of Little Gransden, Herts, by John Smith & 
Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby. It shows the time on 
one large dial, and strikes the hours on the largest bell. 


Messrs. CoustaNp & Mackay, ventilating engineers, 
Glasgow & Manchester, have carried out the ventilation 
of Coal Clough School, Burnley, by means of Mackay’s 
p direct-acting ventilators, of which they are the sole 
makers, 
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JOTTINGS. 


HE Charles II. memorial stone, at the entrance to Lee 
Lane, Bradpole, near Bridport, was unveiled on the 
23rd, on the 250th anniversary of the fugitive King's 
escape from Cromwell’s troops, by turning down the lane 
on the afternoon of September 23rd, 1651. 


Tue Settle Rural District Council have appointed Mr. 
F. A. Bailey, Stoke-on-Trent, highway surveyor, at a 
salary of £120, and Mr. J. Winskill, Accrington, assistant 


surveyor, at £60. 


AT Eastbourne, on Thursday last, the Mayor presented 
Certificates of Registration to 21 master and operative 
plumbers who had qualified under the conditions applying 
to the National Registration of Plumbers, 


А new college at Scarborough has been erected by the 
Scarborough College Company on the Filey Road at a 
total cost of about £13,000. The building and playground 
occupy 61 acres of land on the Weaponess Estate. The 
college will accommodate between 80 and go students. 


THE electric tram-car service undertaken by the corpora- 
tionof Portsmuoth has commenced running. Whenthe 
service over the branch lines is completed there will be 80 
carsin use. Including the purchase money awarded to 
the Provincial Tramways Company under arbitration the 
new system will involve an expenditure of £630,000. The 


installation is entirely British. 


In presenting a number of certificates granted in connection 
with the National Registration of Plumbers at a meeting 
of masters and operative plumbers at Birmingham, on the 
17th inst., the Lord Mayor of Birmingham emphasised the 
importance of only duly qualified men being engaged in 
trades which were so closely identified with the health of 


the community. 


Tue Bishop of Wakefield consecrated the first portion 
of the new church of St. Saviour’s, Ravensthorpe, on the 
23rd inst., which has cost close upon £6,002. The church 
is desigred by Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, of Durham, and 
the portion just completed comprises a chancel, transepts, 
north chapel, organ chamber, and enlarged vestry. The 
building will now accommodate 754 persons, as against 


414 previously. 


GLENBORRODALE CASTLE, Ardnamurchan, Argyllshire, 
the Highland mansion of the South African financier, 
Mr. C. D. Rudd, which has occupied more than three 
years in building, has just been taken possession of by the 
proprietor. A shooting lodge, costing some £14,000, is in 
course of erection at Shielbridge, formerly a noted rendez- 


vous for anglers. 


Prans have been prepared, and are on view in Buxton 
Pavilion, for an opera-house to be erected next year, from 
designs by Mr. Frank Matcham, of London, in the Buxton 
Gardens. Accommodation will be provided for 1,130 
people. A new main entrance to the gardens is part of 
the scheme, to harmonise with the architecture of the new 
opera-house, the exterior of which will be stone. 


Tue great east window of Dunblane Cathedral has been 
filled with stained glass. This is the first stained glass 
window in the structure, and is a memorial of John 
Alexander Hay, who died at Ashfield, Cheltenham, on 
September 23rd, 1900, aged 83 years. The window 
principally contains four lights, each 32 ft. in height, 
and eight pictures, representing events connected with 
the Crucifixion. Тһе two extreme side-lights contain the 
figures of Old Testament prophets. The work was carried 
out by Mr. С. Е. Kempe, London. 
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PLANS have been prepared by Messrs. D. & C. Stevens, 
of Edinburgh, for new harbour works at Craigenroan, t 
cost of which is estimated at £ 38,000. 


TEIGNMOUTH District COUNCIL һауе practically decide’ 
upon a scheme for obtaining an additional water supply, 
which will involve an outlay of £75,000. 


Ат Pekin, on the 14th inst., a monument to commemorate 
the siege of the Legations was unveiled in front of ti: 
British Legation. It is a plain white shaft designed ly 


Major Dickie, R.E. 


THE Falmouth Corporation decided at a meeting held o: 
the 12th inst.‘to carry out the scheme of extensions апі 
improvements at Market Strand and Custom House Quay 
prepared by the borough surveyor, Mr. W. H. Tresidder, 
The cost is estimated at £12,500. 


Tue Mersey Tunnel Railway is to be worked by electri: 
traction. An agreement has been entered into with the 
British Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Сот. 
pany, Limited, to execute the works and provide the 
necessary plant within the next eighteen months. 

THE Lord Lieutenant of Sussex, the Marquis of Aber; 
venny, formally opened the corporation electric lightiog 
works at Worthing on the 2156 inst. The installation, 
which has cost the town £32,000, includes 110 arc lamps, 
each of 1,000 candle-power, for lighting the parade and 


chief streets. 


Тне Local Government Board have sanctioned а loan ol 
£17,225 for a scheme of sewage disposal by bacteria treat- 
ment, which has been prepared by Messrs. Willcox and 
Raikes, civil engineers, of Birmingham, and in doing so 
have consented to waive their usual requirements with 
respect to land treatment for the filtered effluent, having 
regard to the limited area and unsuitable nature of the 


land available. 


A new board school has been erected by the Halifax 
School Board at Sunnyside, Halifax, at a total cost, ۳ 
cluding site and furniture, of £22,500. Accommodation 
is provided for 350 boys, 350 girls, and 308 infants, and 
there is a gymnasium, manual instruction room, and a 
cooking kitchen. There are also special rooms for the 
drying of the clothing of the children in wet weather, aud 
the school throughout is fitted with the electric light. The 
architect was Mr. W. C. Williams. 

At Durban every effort is beiag made to increase the 
depths on the bar by ordering powerful dredgers, and 
the harbour engineer is at present in this country with 
a scheme for a graving or floating dock, extension of 
quays and jetties, improved coaling facilities, etc., which 
he is submitting to expert opinion in London. А large 
sum is provided on the estimates for increased electric 
lighting at the harbour, and rolling stock for the railway 
is being ordered, most of it ' made in England.” 


THE new public slaughter-houses and chilling rooms at 
Barrow, which have been erected by the Corparation at à 
cost of £14,000, were formally opened on the 23rd inst. 
The buildings consist of five blocks, in which there are: A 
slaughter-hall, 115 ft. by 25 ft.; a cooling room, 115 ft. by 
15 ft. ; cold stores, with chill room for 70 carcases; refrige- 
rating room, engine room, and stores, and lairage accom 
modation measuring 120 ft. by 25 ft. The floors are of 
concrete, and the cooling rooms are faced with white 
enamel brick, the dados in the slaughter-houses being buff 
and white glazed brick. The whole building is of red 
brick. А complete system of electric lighting has bee 


installed. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

UILDING SURVEYING.—Ex \MINATIONS for CERTIFICATES of CoM- 
B PETENCY to act аз DISTRICT SURVEYOR under tha LONDON BUILDING 
АСТ, 1894, and as BUILDING Surveyor under Loc AL AcTs and AUTHOR ITIES, 
will be held in London, on the 24TH and 25TH OCTOBER, 1901. Applications 
will he received until the 10TH Остовек, Full particulars and forms of 
application may be obtained from the undersigned. 

W. J. LOCKE, 
Secretary R.I.B.A. 
The Royal Institute cf British Architects, 
9, Conduit Street, London, W. 


A ———————— AEE S RET 
{йы ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITEOTS.—Examina- 
tions will be held on the following datea :— 

The PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION On the 5TH and бтп NOVEMBER, 1901. 
Applications must be sent in before the 12TH OCTOBER. 

The INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION on the STH, 6TH, 7TH, and 8TH, 
NOVEMBER, 1901, inclusive. Applications must be sent in befora the 12TH 
OCTOBER. 

The FINAL and SPECIAL EXaMINaTio3 from the 15TH to the 7 
NOVEMBER, 1901, inclusive. Applicitioas must be sent in before the 26TH 

СТОВЕК. 

i The Testimonies cf Study, &c, with the necessary fees, should accompany 
tbe applications, all of which are to ће addressed to the undersigned. 
W. J. Locke, 
Secretary ۵ 
9, Conduit Street, London, ۰ 
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THE DROUGHT AND THE WATER SUPPLY 
OF MANCHESTER. 


"Т\Н Е prolonged drought of the past summer, and the 

| continued lack of a plentiful rainfall during the past 
six weeks or so, has had a serious effect upon the water 
supply of a considerable number of manufacturing cities 
and towns in Lancashire and Yorkshire. Mills have had 
to stop work, electric tramways have ceased running, col- 
lieries have been unable to continue operations, water con- 
sumers have been put upon short allowance, and general 
distress and inconvenience has resulted—all of which 
would seem to point to the necessity for municipal and 
local authorities adopting the principle of the old adage 
and laying up against—not a rainy day—but the dry days 
and months of а rainless summer. It is a very serious 
state of things indeed when in these days of crowded cities 
and towns there is a shortage in such an essential neces- 
sary of life as pure water. Of the immense difficulties 
which sometimes lie in the way of making due provision 
against anything like a water famine we get some idea from 
the statement made at the meeting of the Manchester City 
Council on Wednesday, by Sir John Harwood, chairman 
of the Waterworks Committee. 

Manchester has plenty of water—at Thirlmere. But 
the means of getting it to Manchester 1п sufficient quantity 
is the difficulty. One line of pipes for conveying the water 
only has been laid, and in explanation of this circumstance 
Sir John Harwood, in reply to the suggestion that a second 
line should have been laid when the first was put down, 
pointed out that a second pipe had not been necessary 
until now. Moreover, the cost of it would have represented 
£20,000 a year in interest, and the pipe would have ђега 
useless during the years of stagnation in trade and the 
consequent standstill in the consumption of water. Then 
دو ہی‎ Harwood gave a little historical account of the 
trade in water pipes. When, some two-and-a-half years 
ago, the Committee thought it desirable to lay the second 
line of pipes there was a boom in the iron market, so they 
deferred the matter. The boom continued, and it was not 
till Christmas the Committee went into the market. ТЕ 
they had rushed the thing the Committee, said Sir John, 
would have made a serious mistake, because the price so 
differed io six months that the Committee saved £80,000. 
Then again, Sir Јоћо reminded the Council that there were 
few makers of the pipes they required in the United 
Kingdom, and there was an immense difficulty in getting 
tenders for them. They were 12 ft. long and 42 10. in 
diameter, and they had to be specially made and severel y 
tested. Their contract was for 35,243 pipes, and at present 
they had only been able to pass 876, so that the matter 
was not so easy as people seemed to think. He had asked 
Mr. Hill, one of the best and most careful engineers in the 
country, at the meeting of the Committee last week, 
“ Suppose we took these contracts out of the hands of the 
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present ironfounders, do you know where we could put 
them 2 ” and Mr. Hill replied that he did not know where 
they could put asingle one. Asto why a third line was 
not ¿now put down with the second, Sir John Harwood 
said that they thought the Corporation had bought the 
wayleaves. They had not bought the right which enabled 
them to go on to the land when they liked, and they had 
to arrange with farmers and landowners. There were 152 
landowners and 235 tenants, each of whom had to have a 
legal notice setting out what it was intended to do, and 
there were arrangements to be made with railway companies 
as to sidings and storage, and for getting the pipes along 
the route of 95 miles. The specifications were ready, but 
they dare not let a single contract until there was а sufli- 
cient supply of pipes along the route, and, as would be 
seen, the Committee were in a tight place in the matter of 
contracting. = 

There will, of course, always be these difficulties to 
contend with in bringing water long distances. But they 
have to be faced. Liverpool has faced them in bringing 
their water supply from the Vyrnwy; Birmingham is 
dealing with them іп its Welsh water scheme; Glasgow 
has contended with them in the Loch Katrine scheme; 
and they will all have to be met in the project of supplying 
Sheffield, Derby, Nottingham, and other towns with water 
from Derwentwater. Of course, the excuses put forward 
by the Manchester Waterworks Committee sound reason- 
able enough. But, unfortunately, they also discover the 
weak points in a scheme, which was designed some 15 years 
or more ago, to prevent all this trouble of a short supply 
in times of drought. We may be sure, however, that the 
Manchester Waterworks Committee realise their responsi- 
bility in the matter, and that, although there has been 
some public inconvenience, yet there has been no actual 
want. In the meantime it must be some consolation to 
the Manchester public to know that the new 44-10. pipe, 
which is now being laid, will bring ı2 million gallons of 
water daily into Manchester from Thirlmere, making in 
all 20 million gallons рег day. 

The problem of providing an efficient and adequate 
supply of pure water for the ever-growing needs of our 
large cities and towns is one which, in these days of 
advanced engineering skill cannot be said to be difficult 
of solution. The question of cost is the main difficulty, 
and somehow or other this should be adjustable. One 
thing at least is certain—that for sanitary reasons alone a 
constant supply of pure water is a bounden necessity for 
every town. Water is said to be the free gift of Nature. 
That that is so in one sense is quite true. But it is, alas! 
equally true that the supply of water has become one of the 
biggest trading concerns in the country, and in London 
furnishes surely about the greatest object-lesson in a trade 
monopoly for the public good—or Ш perhaps some folks 
might say—that has ever been seen, | 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


E believe we were the very first paper, professional 
or otherwise, to raise the question as to the 
desirability of instituting a new and open competition 
for designs for the Liverpool Cathedral, and to 
suggest the promotion of such a competition by the 
Cathedral Committee. Yet we find the Liverpool Courier 
crediting us with holding the opposite view, presumably 
on account of the publication of the views of our Friends 
in Council on the subject. We certainly consider the 
present project as a new one, and the one of fifteen years 
ago as abandoned. There is practically no connection 
between the two. We shall have something more.to say 
in reference to the proposed competition next week. 
Tue Liverpool Cathedral Committee are credited, on good 
authority, states the Liverpool Mercury, with an intention to 
purchase St. James Cemetery, as well as St. James Mount, 
the one purchase being a corollary of the other. Аз the 
cemetery is nearly full, it may be anticipated that the 
trustees will not ђе found loth to sell to a committee 
whose effort must naturally be to beautify the ground, and 
to maintain it for ever in an order harmonising with the 
Cathedral precincts. Doubtless a bridge approach to the 
Cathedral will form part of the scheme. 
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THE special committee of representative gentlemen who 
have taken in hand the Queen Victoria Memorial at Hull, 
which is to be placed in the centre of the proposed Cit y 
Square met on the 27th ult., to make a selection from 
the designs sent in by well-known sculptors. It was а 
condition that the cost of a statue and pedestal should 
not exceed £2,750, which represented the amount of sub- 
scriptions received by the Mayor’s Committee. Drawings 
were exhibited from Professor Edward Lambert, Mr. 
Henry C. Fehr, Mr. Р. McCrossan, Mr. Toft, and 
Mr. F. W. Pomeroy. It was decided to invite three 
sculptors to submit models of their designs, for which the 
Committee agreed to pay £25, and the three gentlemen 
chosen were Messrs. Pomeroy, McCrossan, and ۰ 
The Committee includes the following architects, the 
Mayor (Alderman Gelder), Mr. F. S. Brodrick, Mr. J. 


Bilson, and Mr. Jacobs, 


Competitive designs for an isolation hospital at Bexhill are 
invited by the urban district council, and a premium of £25 
is offered for the best design. The same district council 
invite competitive designs for the laying out of about 124 
acres of land as ornamental grounds. A premium of £20 
will be paid the author of the selected design. 


ARCHITECTS are asked to send in competitive designs for 
new board schools and caretaker's house at Crofton, 
Blyth. Accommodation is to be provided for 750 children. 
No premiums are offered, but the Cowpen U.D. School 
Board, who issue the invitation, are very particular to state 
that no personal canvassing of the members of the board 


will be permitted! ۰ 


THE R.LB.A. autumn examinations will be held during 
November. The Preliminary will be held on the 5th and 
6th : ۰ the Intermediate on the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th; 
and the Final and Special from the rsth to 215, 


inclusive. 


Tue annual professional examinations for land agents, 
valuers, and building surveyors (held under the auspices of 
the Surveyors’ Institution), qualifying for the Fellowship and 
Associateship of the Institution, will commence on the 17th 
of March next. Particulars as to these examinations, prizes, 
and scholarships can be obtained of the secretary. 


On the occasion of the death of President McKinley, a 
cablegram was sent on behalf of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects to Mr. Peabody, President of the 
American Institute of Architects, as follows :—* Our 
profoundest sympathy with the American Institute in 
national mourning.—President R.I.B.A.” To which Mr. 
Peabody cabled in reply: “ Your sympathy and friendli- 
ness are deeply appreciated. — President American 
Institute of Architects.” A letter of condolence was also 
sent by the Secretary R.I.B.A. to the Secretary of the 


American Institute. 


Mr. SIDNEY Cooper, R.A., entered upon his goth year last 
week. 


JN connection with the erection of the buildings for the 


Wolverhampton Arts and Industrial Exhibition, which is 
to be held next year, the tenders for the industrial and 
machinery halls have just been let. And by way of en- 
couragement to the builders the proprietors of a local paper 
have decided to give a silver cup of the value of £100 to 
the builder who first completes his contract to the satisfac- 
tion of the architect. This is a decidedly novel way of 
getting builders to hurry up and complete their con- 


tracts. 


Tue Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College 
authorities have this week received a letter from Mr, 
Carnegie's secretary stating that Mr. Carnegie, having 
seen that the £150,007 proposed to be raised as a building 
fund had reached something over £100,000, Mr. Carnegie 
would be pleased to give one-half of the deficiency, upon 
condition that the other half was pron рНу subscribed. 


Mr. WILLIAM WALDORF Аѕток has sent to the Earl of 
Ancaster, the chairman of the National Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, a cheque for £ 10,000, to 
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open a fund for premises for its national offices adequate to 
the requirements of the vast business into which the 


society's work has grown. 


“SUMMER HoLIDAYS AMONG THE GLORIES OF FRANCE” 
is the title of a book shortly to be published by Mr. Thos. 
В. Bumpus, 4, St. Michael's Alley, Cornhill, Е.С. The 
author is Mr. 1۰ Francis Bumpus, and the book consists 
of notes, chiefly architectural, upon tbe cathedrals and 
churches of Normandy, Picardy, the Domaine Royale, 
Champagne and Burgundy; Bourges, Chartres, Le Mans, 


Tours, etc. 


ST. Girss's, Cripplegate, has benefited by the decision 
to demolish the Church of St. Bartholomew, Moor Lane, 
and unite the two benefices. Now a small chapel has been 
added to the north side of the chancel of St. Giles's; in it 
have been placed a number of historic and interesting 
appointments from St. Bartholomew’s. One of the most 
important articles brought to it from St. Bartholomew's is 
the carved wood reredos, two panels of which contain the 
figures of Moses and Aaron respectively, and which is said 
to have been done by Grinling Gibbons. Other fine 
specimens of carving, together with the communion table 
(of marble) and reading desk, and also the tiled floor have 
been put into the new chapel, whilst the old choir stalls 
have been converted into partition rails. 


BATTLE ABBEY is to be put up to public auction in London 
on November 26th. The estate, including the domain of 
the ancient abbey, extends over 6,000 acres. 


The lease of No. 54, Hunter Street, Brunswick Square, 
where Ruskin was born in 1819, which belongs to (ђе 
Foundling Hospital, having expired, the house is being 
completely renovated. 


THE well-known Котап camp of Amboglanna was 
included in the sale by auction of a farm near Gilsland, on 
the borders of Cumberland and Northumberland, on 
Saturday last. The camp is one of exceptional interest. 
Part of the walls of the fort and the gateways are visible, 
and many altars and sculptured stones have been ехса- 
vated. Recent explorations proved that the vallum of the 
Roman wall sweeps round the south of the fort. The 
camp is situated upon high ground above the valley of the 
Irthing, and from it one of the Roman roads known as the 
Maiden Way ran into Bewcastle, and the district immedi- 
ately around Birdoswald is rich in Roman remains. The 
bidding for the farm, which covered an area of 304 acres, 
started at £5,000, and the property was ultimately sold for 


4 8,000. 


Тне new asylum at Rauceby, near Sleaford, which is 
being erected by the Kesteven (Lincolnshire) County 
Council, is now approaching completion, and it is expected 
it will be ready for occupation early next year, having 
been under construction since two years ago last August. 
It will afford accommodation for 500 patients, and the cost 
will not be less than £166,000. The contractors for the 
building are Messrs. Kirk, Knight & Co., of Sleaford, and 
the architect is Mr. G. T. Hine, of London. This estate 
covers 115 acres, and the main building seven and a 


quarter acres, 


OFFICIAL intimation has just reached Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, 
chairman of the British Fire Prevention Committee, that 


a large silver portrait medal awarded by Her Majesty Se 


German Empress, in connection with the Fire Congre:S 0 
June last, has been presented to the Executive of the 
Committee as a mark of appreciation for the services ren- 
dered by that body in the demonstration of scientific and 
economic aspects of fire protection. It will be remem: 
bered that a deputation of the Committee, comprising Mr. 
Edwin O. Sachs (chairman), Mr. Ellis Marsland, Mr. Е.К. 
Farrow, and Mr. C. E. Goad, accompanied by the secre: 
tary and engineer, visited Berlin in the summer, and that 
an important exhibit of technical models and photographs 
was loaned to the German authorities for the Exhibition 


held in connection with the Congress. 


We are glad to learn that the agitation which has been ۵ 
progress in Birmingham for improving the conditions 
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under which many of the poor live has now been placed 
on an organised basis. A Sanitary Aid Committee, in- 
cluding the clerical and lay representatives of the Church 
of England, the Free Churches, the Roman Catholics, and 
the Hebrew community, has been formed, and at the 
inaugural meeting, on the 27th ult., the Bishop of Wor- 


cester presided. The Bishop, in the course of his remarks, 


said that the committee was not a body antagonistic to 
the authorities of the city. On the contrary, it desired by 
every possible means to aid them in the arduous task they 
had before them. It had been suggested that the com- 
mittee should divide the city into municipal districts, a 
certain number of the committee being appointed to take 
charge of the districts and report upon them. They would 
ascertain the conditions of the dwellers in the slums, and 
tabulate their returns in order that a full report could be 
prepared for en to the municipal authorities, 
After the Bishop's address the detailed apportionment of 
the work engaged the attention of the committee. 


Тне Housing Committee of the Liverpool Corporation 
have passed the following recommendation :—“ That the 
resolutions of the Council of August 7th and September 11tb, 
1901, so far as regards the consulting of outside architects 
with reference to the erection of dwellings in Newsham 
Street, Kew Street, and Arley Street (the plans of which 
have already received the approval of Ше Local Govern- 
ment Board) be rescinded, and that, as the committee are 
of opinion that it is not desirable to advertise for competi- 
tive designs for the said buildings, the tender of Mr. 
William Hall, Christian Street, Liverpool, for the erection 
of labourers’ dwellings (four blocks) in Newsham Street, 
Kew Street, and Arley Street, in accordance with plans, 
specification, and quantities prepared by the Corporation 
surveyor, for the sum of £20,689, be accepted. 


Dr. Niven, the medical officer of health for Manchester, 
in his report on the health of the city in 1900, says in 
regard to the question of housing, that the number of 
dwelling-houses certified as fit for human habitation were 
fewer in number in 1900 than in the two next previous 
years. The principal diminutions have taken place 10 
Cheetham, Harpurhey, and Ardwick. An increase has 
occurred in Crumpsall, Moston, Bradford, Clayton, and 
Openshaw, while the large number of houses erected 
in Rusholme in recent years is sustained. In the 
districts adjoining Manchester an increase has taken 
place in the number of new houses erected especially 
in Moss Side and Levenshulme. A marked diminu- 
tion occurred in 1900 in the houses condemned as 
unfit for human habitation. This is due, not to the 
number of houses unfit for human habitation having been 
nearly all dealt with, but to the apprehension of the City 
Council that adequate provision does not exist for re- 
housing displaced persons. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that there is a large number of empty houses avail- 
able at the present time. The number of dwelling-houses 
certified as fit for human habitation in the various 
divisions of the city was 2,308. Between the years 1890 
and 1900 the total was 16,247. The number closed, 
demolished, or added to other houses through the action 
of the Sanitary Committee in 1900, numbered 105. In 
the years 1890 to 1900 the total was 3,906. 


Tue dispute between the London County Council and the 
contractors over the excessive delay in the construction of 
the new Vauxhall Bridge, says tbe London correspondent 
of the Manchester Guardian, will in all probability be referred, 
when the Council resumes its sittings early next month, to 
legal arbitration. This bridge, which ought to have been 
out of the contractors' hands last March, will probably not 
be finished for another three years, the time originally 
stipulated by the Council for its completion. In the mean- 
time a vastly increased expenditure has been incurred and 
a great deal of inconvenience caused to those who have to 
use the temporary erection, which forces them to make a 
detour of some seven or eight hundred yards. The delay 
has been frequently before the Council, and at the last 
meeting before the vacation of the Bridges Committee a 
motion was made to suspend the contract, and this was 
not done only from the fear that such a course would entail 
still greater delay. The contractors, on the other hand, 
complain that they have met unforeseen difficulties in 
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laying the foundations, and that they were misled by 
specifications furnished to them by the Council itself. 


А NEw use for motor cars was practically illustrated the . 


other Sunday at Stratford, Conn. The morning happened 
to be dark, and light was needed in the churches. But 
at one church provision had been made for only a night 
illumination, consequently the incandescent could not be 
used, and it was proposed to fall back on kerosene. At 
this juncture Mr. F. C. Beach, editor of the Scientific 
American, rode up in his automobile, placed his carriage 
near a window of thechurch, connected the Gould storage 
batteries to the circuit, and soon had the darkened interior 
ot the church brilliantly illuminated. 


A LIGHT that will never go out, bar accidents, should be a 
useful sort of invention where darkness reigns eternally 
supreme. This invention hails from Chicago. The 
inventor, while experimenting with photographic chemicals 
four years ago, had his attention attracted by a glow in a 
small globe. Discovery showed the glow was caused by a 
chemical which the inventor keeps secret. By constant 
experiments the finally enlarged the glow and per- 
fected the lights by placing it in an air-tight glass. He 
says there is no reason why the light will not remain 
brilliant until eternity if it is not broken. A company has 
been formed to manufacture the lights in numerous sizes. 
A patent hood fits over the globe, and by a simple 
mechanism coversit completely when the light, which is of 
36-candle power, is not needed. 


THE main portion of the electric lighting of the Thames 
Embankment will be permanently started in a day or two. 
The lamps used, as in the case of the parapet lighting, 
completed in February last, will be of a specially small 
pattern designed and made by the Gilbert Arc Lamp 
Company, Limited, Chingford. 


РЕКНАР5 the most extensive municipal electric light instal- 
lation yet undertaken in greater London is that, which 
was formally inaugurated at Battersea on Saturday night 
last, when the main streets were, for the first time, lit wit" 
electricity. The work connected with the installation has 
been performed by the Battersea Borough Council’s own 
workman at a cost of £152,000. The system is that known 
as the continuous current three-wire system, with а соп- 
stant pressure of 460 volts across the outer conductors of 
the mains. The service to consumers, except in specia: 
cases, is connected between either of the outer conductors 
and the middle conductors of the mains, so that the lamps 
are worked at a pressure of 230 volts. 


THE Local Government Board issued on Wednesday а com- 
parative return of the accounts of the various London water 
companies to the last completed year in each case. The 
appended abstract gives the net profits with percentages of 
increase or decrease in contrast with the previous year :— 


| Chelsea (September 1900), £80,012; East London (Decem- 


ber 1900), £144,542; Grand Junction (September 1900), 
£103,324; Kent (December 1900), £117,844; Lambeth 
(September 1900), £155,016; New River (December 1900), 
£263,071; Southwark and Vauxhall (September 1900), 
£65,841; West Middlesex (September 1990), £119,545. 
A statement is also issued with regard to the Staines 
Reservoirs Joint Committee, showing that the total 
capital expenditure up to December 31, 1900, was 


£904,726. | 


Тне financial position of the railway companies of the 
United Kingdom for the year 1900 is dealt with in the 
Board of Trade General Report issued on Wednesday. 
The total amount of capital returned as paid up at the 
close of 1920 was 1,176 million pounds, of which nearly 187 
millions were due to nominal additions on the consolida- 
tion, conversion, and divisions of stocks. А comparison 
of the total amounts of capital at ths end of 1900 with the 
corresponding amounts at the end of 1899 shows a total 
increase of 23} millions. It is computed that the total 
amount and total average rate of dividend or interest on 
the three groups of capital for 1900 was—total amount, 
گر‎ 40,627,204 ; total average rate, 3'45. It appears that 
the average dividends paid on the various classes of stock 
in 1900 may be put roughly at 3 1-3 per cent. on ordinary, 
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and 34 per cent on the guaranteed and preference capital, 
and 33 per cent. on loans and debenture stock. 
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Ar Birmingham, in the early hours of Saturday morning 
last, the 28th ult., an alarming canal disaster occurred. 
Without the slightest warning a thick wall, which formed 
the bank of an arm of the canal in Lionel Street, collapsed 
suddenly, and the water rushed through the breach into 
‚the street, tearing up roads and pathways, flooding cellars 
and basements, sweeping through the ground-floors of 
houses and factories. wrecking machinery and furniture, 
and playing general havoc wherever it went. Happily 
there was no loss of human life. Foran hour and more 
the devastating flood poured through the breach with a 
force which was irresistible and overwhelming, then its 
fury [was gradually spent, by which time a quarter of а 
mile or so of waterwaykhad drained itself out into the 


city. 


Tue Glasgow Harbour Tunnel found much favour amongst 
the members of the Mechanical Section of the British 
Association, who inspected the works during the Congress. 
Sir Frederick Bramwell said that, compared with the long 
approaches of, say, the Blackwall Tunnel, this mode of 
dealing with traffic was most satisfactory, and he believed 
it would be much cheaper in the end. He only wished 
the London County Council would thoroughly investigate 
the matter. Professor Barr, in explanation of the nominal 
financial success of the scheme, said that that ought not to 
be judged as an objection. Until a few years ago there 
was very great difficulty in crossing the Clyde at this 
section, but a horse ferry had now been provided, and had 
taken up a great deal of the horse traffic, while the Glas- 
gow District Subway carried the great bulk of the 
passenger traffic. These local circumstances accounted 
for the fact that the scheme was only a partial financial 
success, and he was convinced that at other places and in 
other circumstances this method of dealing with traffic 
would prove entirely successful from a financial point of 


view, 


To grow a cubic foot of fir timber in this country costs 
about 5d. But, pointed out Mr. Samuel Margerison in a 
paper read before the Mechanical Section of the British 
Association, it cost on an average about another 54. or 64. 
to get it into the market, and it sold for 8d. to gd. per 
cubic foot. “The chief reason why it sold for less than 
cost price was that foreign fir was sold at the figure 
specified, and the growers and importers could make it 
pay. He had selected fir as an extreme case in order to 
emphasise the fact that the handling charges on home- 

own timber were much higher than those on imported 
timber of the same species. We could grow Scots fir and 
spruce practically as cheaply as the Continental 
forester, but we could not afford to sell it at the same 
price and at the same time compete on equal terms with 
him, because it cost us more to transport it from the planta- 
tion to the consumer, sometimes even when both were in 
the same county; and until we could do it as cheaply the 
splendid efforts of our scientific botanists to produce good 
and cheap timber were greatly spoiled by the hard facts 
of £ 5. 9. The question was a large one, and its import- 
ance was not sufficiently realised by those who were most 
affected by it, namely, growers of timber. Whilst 
persevering in the efforts which had been made of late 
years to improve our forestry, it behoved growers to pay 
special attention in future to the relation of transport to 
concentration of production, the producing of timbers of 
the higher values, compactness cf loads, and regularity of 


supply of consignments. 


REsPECTING the widening of Piccadilly at the expense of 
the Green Park the following petition, to be presented to 
the London County Council, is being very largely and in- 
fluentially signed :—“ We strongly urge the London 
County Council and the First Commissioner of Works to 
abandon the proposed widening, which is likely to cause 
irretrievable and needless injury to one of the most pictur. 
esque parts of the metropolis, without any commensurate 
public advantage.” Mr. Basil Holmes, 83, Lancaster 
Gate, W., will send copies of the protest for signature to 


anyone preferring to sign in that way. 
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F a mental or pictorial note could be made of everything 
] which is suggestive in design to the architect in his 
travels about the world (even if a small world), the educa. 
tive influence would be considerable. The refinement in 
late eighteenth-century tombstones, the piquancy of an 
old door hood to a cottage, the taper and setting of an old 
spire, and the suggestively pleasing effect of many a 
simple modern design, such as the cosy little summer house, 
or the well-designed little bell turret; in our plate are 
examples of the many items, which, if they influence our 
thoughts, must be useful. One could heartily wish that 
тапу an ambitious big tower design had the solidity and 
breadth of Mr. Reynolds’ little bell turret. Many an 
elaborate house porch would have to yield its pretensions 
before a daintily outlined little cottage hood, such as that 
from the desolate little village of Loddiswell, in Devon, 
whilst the poetic feeling and refinement, both of outlineand 
modelling in the old tombstones, might be a striking object 
lesson to the designers of many of our cast-iron modem 
buildings. The sentime::! these things may suggest is the 
thing. It is not a question cf copying anything, but a 
sympathetic realisation of the architectural values which 
will repay the observant mind. 


ARTISTIC METALWORK BY Mrs. GARDNER. 


One may spend a pleasant hour amongst the artistic 
productions which are to be found in the pleasant show- 
rooms of Mrs. Gardner at 16, Clifford Street, Bond Street. 
Not only are there to be found many uncommon and 
beautiful little things for household or personal adornment 
but also things which appeal strongly to the architect. 
Nothing is to be found more thoroughly satisfactory in 
quality and price than the lock-plate in hammered brass 
shown in our sketch, and which is to be had, with a good 
lock complete, for 15s. Another excellent lock-plate is that 
in pewter below, also inexpensive. Dainty bell-pushes, 
etc., in white metal and with coloured enamelled knobs, 
pendants, brackets, cake-stands, etc., make up a diverse 
and interesting collection. An exceedingly nice sun-dial 
in bronze (ready for a customer) are noted, and many 
charming pieces of work in pewter. The billiard light we 
have sketched is one of the best designed we have seen for 
some time, and far superior to the usual trade productions. 
In fact, one feels about Mrs. Gardacr’s exhibits that in 
viewing them the art is more prominent than the trade 
element, and that an effort is made to produce the best 
results without making things unreasonably costly. | 


* SMARTENING ۰ UP CHICHESTER 
CATHEDRAL FOR THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 


R. EDWARD S. PRIOR has been an eye-witness 
to the furbishing up of Chichester Cathedral in view 
ofthe Church Congress which opens in the city to-morrow 
(Saturday). Of the processes of “smartening ” he gives 
some details as follows in the Times :— 
A year ago one of the decayed thirteenth-century 
pinnacles of the nave was subjected to an experiment 1n 
‘restoration.’ Success has seldom graced such expert 
ments, and in this case the style of cheap head-carving 
exhibited was not calculated to come successfully in the 
place of the thirteenth-century sculpture removed. The 
failure might have deterred repetition; but the coming 0 


| the Church Congress has given heart for two mdr 


pinnacles, experiments on the corpus vile—so it seems—0 
an ancient cathedral. 

“Inside the smartening is by polish; the Purbeck 
columns are having the райна of age smoothed away and 
varnished into blackness. While the boot blacking lasts 
it will be, to most eyes a blot on the texture of the ancient 
architecture; but, as at Lincoln and Salisbury, a scaling 
and sweating will follow on the repolishing of the Purbec Ji 
and after a period of scrofulous eruption the shafts w 
regain their surfaces. Only the memory of the money 
wasted on an ineffectual “ smartening ” will remain. у 

“Would that such waste were all the mischief. But : : 
carved capitals are being polished too, and since thel 
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intracacies yield reluctantly to the processes of the 
upholsterer, they must be 4 gritted and snaked’ to make a 
Congress spectacle, At every touch of the polisher they 
lose that clean arris and delicate surfacing, which was 
given them 700 years ago by the Purbeck sculptor, and 
has lasted till to-day. | 
“Тһе recent sculptors’ work of the cathedral is being 
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smartenedalso. Just as the nineteenth-century sculptor 80 . 


years ago pared down the fourteenth.century effigies to 
make them tidy, so now the turn has come for him. One 
can fancy the ghosts of the medieval artists chuckling to 
see the same measure meted, and Flaxman’s and Gibson's 
surfaces ' gritted and snaked.' On Saturday (to-morrow) 
the members of the Church Congress are to be asked for 
contributions to the “repairs and restoration of the 
cathedral.’ Are the above processes specimens of the 
repair and restoration intended ? ” 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HEREFORD MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 
DESIGN BY BUTLER WILSON AND OGLESBY. 

E illustrate this week the design submitted in the 
Hereford Municipal Buildings Competition by 
Messrs. Butler Wilson, F.R.I.B.A., & Oglesby, of Leeds 
and London. Аз will be gathered from the plans, the 
assembly hall is placed on the first floor, approached from 


a central entrance by means of a double-return staircase, | 


terminating in a foyer, or crush room, from which access 
to the assembly hall is obtained by three spacious door- 
ways 6 ft. wide. In the event of this hall being used for 
civic functions it can be thrown en suite with the mayor's 
parlour and reception.room, or, in the case of banquets, 
etc., the mayor's apartments can be used as reception- 
rooms. The council chamber is also placed on this floor, 
with separate entrances for the public, the mayor, and the 
councillors. The committee-rooms and public offices are 
on the ground floor, whilst the kitchens, caretaker's rooms, 
etc., are provided on the second floor. It was proposed 
to erect the buildings of stone, lined with brickwork, ia 


regard to'the main front and returned ends, the whole of ; 


the remaining outside walling to be in pressed brickwork. 
The cost was estimated at £17,901. 


RAMBLING SKETCHES. 


BY T. RAFFLES DAVISON. 
See Article. 
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TRADE UNIONISTS AND CO-OPERATIVE 
BUILDING. 


SCHEME with far-reaching possibilities is at the pre- 

Y sent time being balloted upon by the Amalgamated 
Society of Catpenters and Joiners, one of the largest and 
wealthiest trade unions in the country, comprising some 
68,000 members. 

The scheme proposes that the society should start 
co-operative building and joinery works of its own in 
various parts of the country, opening new branches wher- 
ever they were thought to be necessary. Toenableit to make 
a start, a preliminary levy of 2s. per member is proposed, 
producing about /6,000. Тће executive council would 
decide where the various co-operative establishments of the 


society should be established, and it is understood that | 
, putting one box upon another. He pleaded for a more 


the first one would be in the Midlands. The society's 
works would be run on strictly business lines, and the 
profits handed over to enable the business to be 
extended. 

By means of this co-operative movement the society is 
hopeful that it will be able to raise the status of its 
members by establishing a standard wage in all districts 
where its co-operative works are in operation. 1t will 
tender for contracts like any ordinary firm of builders. The 
greatest benefit to its members is expected to arise from 
the fact that in case of dispute between men and masters, 
with the consequent stoppage of work, the society can 
come forward and offer to complete the job itself, 
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THE DELAY IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
THE NEW VAUXHALL BRIDGE, 


МЫ have already referred to the great delay which has 
occurred in connection with the construction of the 
new Vauxhall Bridge, in connection with which the 
London County Council are having a dispute with the 
contractors (Messrs. Pethick) as to the causes of the delay. 
A statement of the reasons for the delay from the con- 
tractors' point of view came before the Bridges Committee 
of the County Council оп Wednesday, in which Messrs. 
Pethick allege “non-possession of sites throughout the 
whole work,” and they further give asa cause of delay 
“ variation of the strata from that shown on contract draw- 
ings to such an extent as to necessitate a new set of bores 
being made right across the river." Again they say that 
the. resident engineer refused to allow them to proceed 
with the Lambeth intermediate pier and the Westminster 
pier when requested, and they further attribute delay to 
the fact that, according to the scheme they were ordered to 
follow for the diversion of two sewers at the Lambeth side, 
only one could be put in hand at a time, and the Lambeth 
abutment could not be begun until both were practically 
completed. Messrs. Pethick also made the statement that 
“ the work has from the beginning been one series of varia- 
tions from the contract to suit the ideas of the resident 
engineer.” 

The Bridges Committee referred this statement to their 
engineering officers. But the Daily Chronicle understands 
that the Council traverse the assertion that the work has 
been “опе series of variations from the contract," and 
while it is admitted that some inconvenience and annoy- 
ance may have been caused by the Thames Conservancy 
Board, it is argued that the contractors took all risks 
when they undertook the work. 


— Y =) 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER 
HOUSE PAINTERS AND DECORATORS. 


HE eighth annual convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Master House Painters and Decorators was 
opened at Leicester on the rst inst. Mr. J. W. Barker, 
of Leicester, presided over a large attendance of members. 
The Mayor of Leicester (Alderman Windley) welcomed 
the association to the town, and congratulated them on 
their successful efforts to raise the standard of decorative 
art. Mr. T. W. Latto, president of the Master Painters' 
Association of Scotland, and Mr. J. Sibthorpe, vice- 
president of the Irish Association, also spoke of the excel- 
lent work which had been accomplished. 

Sir J. Rolleston, M.P., then opened an exhibition of 
decorative art and of the work done by apprentices of 
members of the association in competition for the awards 
offered. He said one of the most notable features in the 
progress of the industries of this country was the great 
improvement in the art of house decoration. This was 
not only observable in the mansions of the rich, but in the 
bouses of the people and in the places of amusement to 
which they resorted. Allround there was great advance 
in taste and refinement, and that was in great measure due 
to the skill and brain of the members of their association. 
The annual report stated that 60 members had been added 
during the year, while branch associations had been opened 
at Loughborough, Macclesfield, and Halifax. 

One of the speakers at Wedoesday’s conference was 
Mr. Walter Crane, who advocated more quadrangles and 
open spaces in large cities. He condemned the present 
method of erecting houses, which he described as brick 
boxes with slate lids, residential flats being created by 


BEER 


artistic and simpler treatment of the interiors of average 
homes. There was no doubt a determined effort in the 
direction of a return to simplicity both in house designing, 
furniture, and decoration on the part of the more refined 
and cultured, as a reaction, perhaps, against the ostentation 
and luxury of the appointments of the extremely and newly 
rich, and the pretentiousness of the decorations of monster 
hotels, where coarse imitations of decadent periods of 
French art did duty for splendour. He urged them, in the 
words of William Morris, to ** have nothing in your house 
ups you believe to be beautiful or what you know is 
useful.” 
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CONFERENCE ON THE HOUSING 
QUESTION AT GLASGOW. 


HERE was held at Glasgow, last week, a conference 
on the problem of the best methods of providing 
cheap dwellings for the poorer section of the working 
classes. The conference was held under the auspices of 
the City Improvements Department of the Glasgow Cor- 
poration, and a number of interesting papers were read on 
the various phases of this important subject. 


THE ACQUISITION оғ LAND AND CAPITAL. 


Upon this question Preceptor Gray, of Glasgow, offered 
suggestions for obtaining the land necessary and the 
capital necessary, for the erection of cheap dwellings. His 
points were—ıst, Voluntary effort ; 2nd, Proper utilisation 
of present land; 3rd, Duties of Corporation; 4th, Duties 
of Parliament. 

Ist. This might well be done by voluntary effort in the 
method originated by Peabody, Guinness, and, in later 
times, by Cadbury, of Birmingham, and other captains of 
industry, in securing, as they did, land and erecting build- 
logs, and limiting their use to the labouring classes in 
receipt of limited incomes, and doing this not for profit. 
There was no way in which millionaires could so well per- 
petuate their names as by securing building areas, laying 
them out, either building themselves or leaving it to the 
municipality to build houses for the class that was the 
subject of their solicitude, and, when erected, to be 
managed.by the municipality as trustees for the public. 

His second point was that municipalities should have 
power to call upon owners of slum property to clear the 
land of what he would call diseased property, which is a 
menace to the health of the population; that, before being 
allowed to let it, they should have a certificate of its suit- 
ability. It was not sufficient to shut the properties up. 
The ground should be brought into public use, and if the 
Corporation resolve to acquire it they should not require 
to take it over according to rental, but at the value ot the 
land, after consideration of its surroundings, and the erec- 
tions as old material. 

His third suggestion was that local authorities, when 
securing land for parks or other public purposes, as 
Manchester did the other day, should see that it was 
secured untrammelled with restrictions against building, 
so that a fair proportion of the land may be dedicated to 
the purpose of building houses for the workers. His 
fourth suggestion was that they should have increased 
powers over owners of land. We had on the borders of 
our large towns tracts of land held by hereditary and other 
landowners, who could wait, and were waiting, until the 
trade of the city increased the value ten or twentyfold, and 
they meantime paid assessments on only one-fourth of its 
agricultural value. This land was held speculativel y for a 
rise. It was high time that the powers recommended by 
the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1885, and the 
recommendations at a local enquiry, 1890, and, indeed, 
iucluded in one or more Bills recently before Parliament, 
should be pressed forwatd, so that ground might be moreand 
more forced into the market. They must have Parliamentary 
powers for acquiring land here and there as opportunity 
offered, not necessarily for immediate use, and without the 
то per cent. for compulsory purchase. We should also 


have cheaper legal transfers. 


THe CONSTRUCTION or DWELLINGS FOR THE POORER 
CLASSES. 


This was the subject of a paper read by Mr, A. В. 
M'Donald,'the city engineer of Glasgow. At the outset 
he pointed out the difference which existed between the 
ordinary working classes and that nethermost unit of the 

opulation, whose lives were passed under conditions that 
ignored alike decency and comfort, whose dwelling, devoid 
of all the accessories of a home, was the normal refuge of 
zymotic disease, and whose existence was a continual 
menace to the public health. The only way in which the 
housing of persons of this class could be approached was 
to recognise that the habitations to be provided for them 
must be structures of a special type, wherein everything 
was reduced to the simplest form, and everything that was 
not absolutely indispensable must be discarded. A 
weatherproof shelter, with ample space, with water supply 
and sanitary accommodation, but littie more; the whole 
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details so rigidly plain that some relaxation of the Build- | 
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ing Acts might be required, should the erection of the 
houses be resolved on, but a clean, healthy dwelling, in 
every way preferable to the abodes of squalor and misery 
in which the nethermost units were huddled together at 
the present time. | 

The plan which the author submitted showed the ar- 
rangements of three different classes of houses of this 
description, houses of one, two, and three apartments; 
and the general plan showed how they might be arranged 
in a comprehensive housing scheme. The method adopted 
was balcony access with a central stair, There were 10 
apartments on each floor, or 30 in each tenement, as it was 
not suggested to carry the building higher than three 
storeys. Every single-room house would possess 1,200 
cubic feet of space, measuring the bed recess. The walls 
were intended to be built of common brick, with 'a hollow 
space for better protection from external cold. The par- 
tition walls were also of plain brickwork. A tenement of 
that construction could quite easily be erected for 21,10», 
and the houses, let at 1s. per room per week, would yield 
a rental of £78 per annum. The extent of ground required 
for each tenement would be 680 square yards, including 
the proportion of street ground in front о! each, but not the 
ornamental space. 

Writing ой the rental 25 per cent., and charging interest 
on the cost of erection at 34 per cent., there would remain 
a surplus sufficient to meet a charge of 105. per yard for 
the site. Work of that description, if it was not under- 
taken by the Corporation employees, ought to be let to 
one contractor, able to deal with the different tradesmen 
engaged. 

If the providing of such houses on a comprehensive scale 
were undertaken, the cost of construction would be reduced 
sufficiently to meet all charges for laying out and paving 
the streets and adjacent spaces. There were localities in 
Glasgow not far removed from industrial centres where 
land could be acquired for a lower price than 105. per 
Square yard, and it was submitted that the plan now laid 
before the congress exhibited a method of providing, with- 
out loss, a cheaper house than had yet been placed within 
the reach of the poorest class. 


How то CLEAR CONGESTED AREAS. 


A paper on this subject was read by Mr. William 
Holder, chairman of the Unhealthy Dwellings Sub- 
Committee, Hull, who remarked that he had had 
experience of an unusual, yet successful, economical and 
expedient plan of clearing insanitary and congested areas. 
In the past two and a half years they had in Hull 
demolished or had closing orders for 385 hcuses on five 
areas, collectively covering 15,181 square yards. These 
areas had been condemned and cleared by the evidence of 


their own officers. Their policy was simplicity itself. 


They cleared their areas by discarding Part I. They acted 
on part of Part 11. of the Housing of the Working Classes 
Act. and cleared insanitary areas through its provisions 
for removing insanitaty dwellings. They had avoided the 
special expense which Part I. enforced, namely, the obli- 
gations of erecting rehousing flats, which were but expe- 
dients to meet an unthought out idea of attempting to 
give families sanitary dwellings on a less air space than 
that which science claimed as sufficient. 

He maintained that the initial questions should only and 
always Бе--“ Is the area we discuss unhealthy?” “Isit 
unhealthy because its super-congestion is an added cause 
of its dangers?” The answers should be proved in 
committee and council.. Then, if the area were found 
unhealthy, or parts of it unhealthy, they should grasp the 
nettle and take their legal steps as strong men upheld by 
right and reason should do, and they would find expe- 
diency had but little sway. If, however, they were half- 
hearted, then they would find their swaying invited the 
doubts of judges as well as well as opponents, ап 
expediency would become as expensive, and thus аз ae 
midable, as nay, more formidable than, the intereste 
opposition of those owning rotten, decaying, or insanitary 
dwellings, who, if met at the onset firmly by determination 
and the law, would be found somewhat unwilling to face 
the light shed on or allow the public to know the hardships 
and dangers of their tenants. ۱ 

In conclusion Мг. Holder claimed that the economic 
method of dealing with unhealthy areas undoubtedly lay 
in the full application of Part Ц. of the Housing of the 
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Working Classes Act, and this, with slight improvement, 
which would be for the benefit of the owners as well as 
ratepayers, would be all that municipalities would require 
to clear insanitary areas with expedition, advantage, and 
economy. 


House FARMING. 


The subject of farmed-out houses was discussed in a 
paper by Mr. Peter Fyfe, chief sanitary inspector of 
Glasgow,who asks whether municipal authorities should pro- 
vide them. The farmed-out house, as at present instituted, 
was, he convinced, a powerful feeder to the poorhouse. 
These houses were the homes of the destitute of every- 
thing but the ability to labour. The 78,000 persons in 
Glasgow who occupied the 21,283 ticketed houses were a 
grade ahove these, as they possessed, more or less intact, 
their household gods. The farmed-out possessed nothing but 
their clothes. They had parted with all their belongings 
to the pawnbrokers, and were bankrupt. But for the 
house farmer they stood homeless 321 3, 

The house-farmer was a small capitalist among the poor. 
He rented whole blocks of one and two apartment houses, 
containing any number from 10 to 35. He took the lot 
for a year, paying an average rent of 63. 914. per month 
for each apartment. He plenished each house with abso- 
lute necessaries, for which he would payat a rate not exceed- 
ing 30S per apartment. From the terrible pool of domestic 
bankruptcy he lifted them and set them in their new home 
for a four-handed rent per room of 1od. per night, ог 55. per 
week. Marriage certificates were not called; all and 
sundry were welcome. In the central district there were 
755 sub-tenants of such furnished single rooms. The 
expenditure for these per annum of the house-farmer 
was £5,652 17s. Against this expenditure they had an 
income, at 4s. 114. per room per week, of £9,643 8s., 
leaving a surplus of £3,990 11s. From this sum fell to be 
deducted ro per cent. for rooms unoccupied, or £399, 
leaving a net profit of £3,591 115., or 634 per cent. on his 
total expenditure. In the northern district the percentage 
of profit of the farmer was 53} per cent.; in the eastern, 
70 per cent.; in the southern, бо per cent.; and in the 
western, 63} per cent. The personal trouble and watching 
and caring for these houses was great, and he was pre- 
pared to allow 20 per cent. to the farmer, or about 15. per 
room per week. After this charge, he was of opinion 
that 10 per cent. upon his gross expenditure should 
amply repay him. The rent of 1s. a week was at the 
rate of 303 per cent. on the capital expenditure, which, 
added to the то per cent. for interest, should be an 
ample return. 

A recent census discovered that these sub-tenants were 
drawn from all classes of our working community. Their 
average earnings per week were 22s., but individual earn- 
ings varied from 8s. per week paid to female hairworkers 
to 42s. 6d. paid to bricklayers and stonemasons. Out of 
the 1,082 sub-tenants 421 had families, while only 77 were 
spinsters. There were found dwelling in these houses 697 
children under 14 years of age. By their own sad con- 
fession they found that 504, or about 47 per cent., were 
forced to exist in this terribly extravagant fashion through 
the power of alcohol over them. He did not think a 
municipality should supply this class with furnished 
rooms. From experience, he said, only a limited number 
were victims of circumstances not of their own making. 
He had not a scintillation of hope that such tenants in 
corporation furnished houses would depart from their evil 
ways. 

Нүсікміс REQUIREMENTS OF HOUSING. 


Dr. A. К. Chalmers, Medical Officer of Health, Glasgow, 
read a paper on “ Hygienic Requirements of Housing еп 
Masse." He dealth at length with the formerly notorious 
District 14 (Bridgegate and the Wynds) of Glasgow, and 
described the results obtained by the Improvements 
Department. Taking the past decade in two-yearly 
periods, the death-rate in that district in 1891-92 was 44 
per 1,000; in 1893-94, 36; in 1895-96 and 1897-98, 31; and 
in 1899-1900, 27. These rates applied to a population 
which decreased from 5,689 in 1891 to 4.098 in 1900. But 
while among 1,387 of this population living in 361 5 
in the reconstituted area there occurred in the two years, 
1899-1900, only 40 deaths, including those in institutions 
(equal to an annual rate of 14:4 per 1,000) in adjoining 
tenements in the same district (Jail Square and Bridge- 
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gate), which, till their inclusion in the Improvement Bill 
of 1897, still housed the: old class of tenant, the average 
death-rate in the three preceding years was over 53 per 
1,000. 

Side by side, therefore, within a comparatively limited 
area, were two object-lessons—a newly-implanted popula- 
tion, finding in the altered physical conditions «ђе requi- 
sites of healthy living, while the population occupying the 
remaining sites retained to the last the characteristics 
which formerly applied to the district as a whole. These 
reconstituted areas most forcibly demonstrated that pro- 
longed occupancy of the soil, even under conditions as 
unhygienic as they well could be, conferred no permanent 
disability on a site for healthy habitation, provided both 
the circumstances and the character of occupancy were 
entirely recast. 

If they extended the observation over the whole field of 
organised eflort which had been made to house selected 
populations in buildings specially designed for the purpose 
by the City Improvement Trust and by the Workmen's 
Dwellings Company in Glasgow, they might pass under 
review a fairly large number of lives. If they took all the 
buildings of this class belonging to both organisations 
which had been occupied for two or more years, they were 
dealing with a population of 4,802, out of which 151 deaths 
occurred in the years 1899-1900, equal to an annual death- 
rate of 15:7, in which years the average death-rate for the 
whole city was 21'07. He urged that probably more 
importance should be paid to the question of selection than 
in the past, because a population selected as the popula- 
tion of these houses were was a population in extremely 
healthy conditions physically and morally. 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY THE CONGRESS. 


The following resolutions were passed by the Congress 
at its final sitting: — 

I.—That the Congress is of opinion that the better 
housing and the providing of cheaply constructed but 
improved dwellings for the population, and also of those 
to be displaced by the closing up of and demolition of 
slum properties in unhealthy and congested areas, are 
questions which call for urgent action on the part of 
Municipal Corporations and other local authorities within 
the United Kingdom; and that the time has now come 
when more extensive and unfettered powers than those 
which the Legislature has hitherto granted should be 
conferred upon Municipal Corporations and other local 
authorities in relation to such questions. 

II.—That for the purpose of enabling Municipal Cor- 
porations and other local authorities throughout the 
United Kingdom to deal expeditiously and effectively with 
the better housing, the closing up and demolition of slum 
properties in unhealthy and congested areas, and the 
providing of cheap but improved dwellings for the accom- 
modation of the population, and also of those to be 
thereby displaced, and to purchase the land and borrow 
the capital moneys required for the objects indicated, this 
Congress is also unanimously of opinion that further and 
immediate general or private bill legislation is necessary 
and expedient in the directions following, viz. :—(1.) That 
simpler and less costly machinery should be devised and 
sanctioned by Parliament for enabling local authorities 
to put in force and carry out the provisionsof the Housing 
of the Working Classes Acts; (2) that authority should 
be given to Municipal Corporations and other local 
authorities to acquire, at its market value, by as simple 
and inexpensive a method as possible, and without any 
allowance for compulsory purchase, land, for the present 
or prospective erection and maintenance of ‚dwellings for 
the population to be displaced by the abolition of slum 
properties ; (3) that any sinking fund required to be set 
apart for repayment of moneys borrowed for such pur- 
poses should apply to the cost of buildings only and not to 
land, and should be extended over a period of not less 
than 60 years; and (4) that Municipal Corporations and 
other local authorities be empowered to build such build- 
ings in accordance with their own by-laws, and not be 
required to satisfy the requirements of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. | ۱ 

111.—That a joint representative committee be ap- 
pointed by this Congress, for the purpose of adopting such 
measures as may be deemed requisite or expedient for 
bringing the several matters referred to in the first and 
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second resolutions under the consideration of Parliament, 
and for obtaining remedial and supplementary legislation 
thereon. 

The committee was then appointed as follows :— 
Glasgow—the Lord Provost of Glasgow, Mr. Samuel 
Chisholm, LL.D., Councillors Steele and Gray; Edin- 
burgh—Bailie У. $. Brown, Dean of Guild Ormiston ; 
Dundee, Ваше Elliot; Aberdeen, Councillor Cooper ; 
Plymouth, Councillor Page; London, Мг. D. S. Waterlow 
and Мг. К. Y. Taylor; Manchester, Alderman M’ Dougall 
and Councillor Fildes; Liverpool, Councillor M'Guffie and 
Colton ; Newcastle, Alderman Newton; Sheffield, Alder- 
man Carter; Dublin, Alderman William Doyle; Sunder- 
land, Alderman Harrison; Leeds, Alderman Lupton ; 
Leicester, Councillor Walters—the Lord Provost of 
Glasgow, convener. 
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ARCHZEOLOGICAL EXPLORATION IN 
CHINESE TURKESTAN. 


N interview with Dr. M. A. Stein, who is returning to 
India after making a preliminary arrangement of the 
remarkable finds brought to light during his recent 
expedition in Chinese Turkestan, is reported by Reuter's 
representative. Thecursory examination that has 50 far 
been possible within the short time available reveals in a 
strikiog manner, and for the first time, many points bearing 
on the culture and daily life of localities which for many 
centuries—some for nearly 2,000 years—have been buried 
under a sea of sand, and whose history has hitherto been 
practically a blank. Dr. Stein said :—“ A full investigation 
of the sculpture, fresco painting, objects of industrial art, 
and seals, etc., which were dug out of the temples and 
dwelling-houses of sand-buried sites, will help us to resus- 
citate the civilisation of a region which has played an 
important part in history as the link between ancient 
China, India, and the classical West. As showing the 
extent to wbich the desert has advanced, 1 may say that 
some of the settlements 1 excavated are situated fully a 
hundred miles beyond the edge of the present cultivated 
area. No doubt can be entertained that the inhabitants 
of these places were in possession of a culture mainly 
derived from India, and that they were Buddhists. My 
excavations go to ¿prove that their culture was highly 
advanced, and that the art influences of Greece and Rome 
were felt even at that great distance from the centres of 
classical culture. Khotan 15, I should say, about halfway 
between Peking and Western Europe. Possibly the 
most striking excavations I made were at a site in the 
heart of the desert north of Niya, where one settlement 
was exposed covering with its scattered dwellings and 
shrines an area of about six miles by four. Until digging 
began all that was visible were weird-looking rows of 
bleached timber pieces projecting in various places like the 
framework of a wrecked ship from between the sand 
dunes.” Dr. Stein’s excavations have yielded a large 
quantity of Sanscrit, Chinese, and Tibetan manuscript, all 
in good condition, also some colossal specimens of stucco 


statuary. 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN 
WURTEMBERG. 


N elaborate report prepared by Dr. Rose, British 
Consul in Stuttgart, has just been published by the 
Foreign Office, on the technical, agricultural, commercial, 
and art schools of Wurtemberg. The Consul promises a 
further report on the higher, middle, and lower prepara- 
tory schools, as well as the training institutes for orphans, 
deaf and dumb and blind, so as to give “а complete pic- 
ture of the Wurtemberg educational system in all its 
complicated and extensive ramifications.” The present 
report deals with the history, organisation, and working of 
the University of Tubingen, the technical high school at 
Stuttgart, and the building trades’ school in the same city 
—the most important institution in the State for secondary 
technical education. Details follow as to various indus- 
trial, commercial, agricultural, and art schools, including 
especially those for spinning and weaving and for teaching 
women. Dr. Rose’s previous report, which was published 
in July, was an even more elaborate and exhaustive one 
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on chemical instruction and the chemical industries of 
Germany, in which he shows how the German chemical 
industries have benefited by the expenditure of the various 
German States on chemical instruction. It is numbered 
561 in the Miscellaneous Series of Diplomatic and Consular 


Reports. 
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NEW PUBLIC BATHS AT CHESTER. 


HE erection of public baths in Chester may be said 
to have been in contemplation for nearly twenty 
years. For a quarter of a century the city has rested 
content with a floating bath, moored at the Groves, which 
was utterly inadequate for the public needs. The building, 
opened on the 25th ult., was designed by Messrs. Douglas 
& Minshull, of Chester. The principal features of the new 
baths are the two splendid plunge baths. The larger of 
the two baths (to be known as the Atlantic) will only be 
available for members of the male sex, is 75 ft. long 
and 35 ft. wíde, with a depth of water varying from 
3 ft. 6 in. at one end to 7 ft. at the other, and surrounded 
by dressing compartments, and up above a gallery, in 
which, at water polo and swimming matches, there will be 
accommodation for spectators. When it is not in use as 
a bath the fittings can be removed, and this bath can be 
adapted to a gymnasium or for any other purpose. The 
first-class plunge bath (to be called the Pacific) is rather 
smaller, being бо ft. by 30 ft., and will be reserved for 
ladies certain times in the week. There are seven second: 
class slipper baths and one vapour, aud four womens 
slipper baths, with waiting-rooms and separate entrances 
for the sexes. The baths will be heated throughout with 
steam. The cost of the baths, which are built in stone 
and Ruabon brick, was estiniated at £11,000, but this sum 
has been considerably exceeded. The contractor was 
Мг. ۷۷۰ W. Freeman. 


GOSPORT'S NEW FREE LIBRARY AND 
TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 


Г new Free Library and Technical Institute for 
Gosport and Alverstoke was formally opened on the 
25th ult. by the Right Hon. the Earl of Northbrook, 
G.C.S.I., Lord-Lieutenant of Hampshire and Chairman of 
the County Council. The building is erected on a site 
purchased from the Government at the corner of Clarence 
Road South and opposite the Thorngate Hall and the 
offices of the Urban District Council. The total cost has 
been between £7,000 and £8,000, towards which the sum 
of {2,000 has been granted by the Hants County Council. 
he public entrance to the Free Library Department 15 
placed in the centre of the Walpole Street fagade, the 
entrance porch giving direct access to (1) the lending 
library, (2) the reading and news-room, (3) the reference 
reading-room, and (4) the librarian, whose centrally- 
placed office affords every facility for the efficient super. 
vision of all the rooms comprised in the library depart’ 
ment. 

The rooms in the Art Department, occupying the whole 
of the first floor area of the front, or Walpole Road eleva: 
tion, have been carefully arranged in accordance with the 
requirements of the Science and Art Department. They 
are lighted by means of windows and skylights, placed i 
the north wall and in the roof of the front block. 

The Technical Institute is placed in the return block 
facing Clarence Road. In designing this department due 
consideration has been given to the possibility of the 
rooms being required for the purposes of a day science 
school, The accommodation provided comprises the 
following rooms, viz., on the ground floor, a physical 
laboratory, a chemical laboratory, and а class-room, АП 
on the first floor, a cookery-room and two large class 
rooms. The caretaker’s rooms are placed in the прре 
stage of the tower. | 

A modelled plaster frieze over the Library entrance was 
designed and executed by Mr. Е. E, Schenck. The centre 
portion depicts the landing of Henry de Blois on what 15 
now the Gosport shore, and the east and west panels 
represent (1) Henry Cort, whose works were situated 00 
Gosport Green and by the river Meon at Funtley, about 
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1785, the inventor of the process of converting hard pig- 
iron into a soft and malleable condition ; and (2) the Lady 
Alwara, the wife of the Saxon thane, Leowin, from whom 
Alverstoke is said to get its name. 

The works have been carried out by Messrs. Rashleigh 
& Son, of Southampton, under the immediate supervision 
of Mr. H. Frost. The architect, whose design was selected 
in a limited competition, is Mr. А. ۷۷۰ 5. Cross, М.А., 
Е.К.Г.В.А., of 58, Conduit Street, Regent Street, London. 


موی( سس 


NEW BUILDINGS АТ ASCOT RACECOURSE. 


REPARATIONS have been begun at Ascot for the 
erection of the extensive buildings which, by the 
King's command, are to replace the old Royal and other 
stands recently demolished upon the south side of the race- 
course. The architect is Mr, С. W. Stephens, of Hans : 
Road, Brompton, and the work has been entrusted to 
Messrs. John Allen & Sons, of Kilburn, who have already 
taken possession of the ground, which is being got ready 
for the foundations by a number of labourers. Instead of 
the heterogeneous group of buildings just swept away 
there will be three commodious and well-appointed stands. 
The new Royal stand will be situated between those of the 
Jockey Club and the Master of the Horse and Lord 
Chamberlain, its position being similar to that which the 
old building occupied. It will be 70ft. in length and 40 ft. 
high. Panelled balconies projecting from the front will 
overlook the course, and the verandahs above are to be 
covered with copper. The lawn will be reached by two 
curved staircases leading down from the principal tier and 
sheltered by a canopy, also roofed with copper. The brick 
wall at the rear will be provided with an ornamented iron 
portico, where the Royal or other visitors will alight or 
enter their carriages. The Jockey Club stand will be placed 
next the subscribers’ private stand, which latter, as well as 
the clock tower and grand stand, remain as they were. It | 
is to be 56 ft. و‎ in. in length and 54 ft. high, and will have 
a light iron roof for an awning and verandahs facing the 
Heath. Dressing-rooms and other apartments will be pro- 
vided in the building, and there will be separate entrances 
for members and visitors. The third stand, which will be 
reserved for the Master of the Horse, the Lord Chamber- 
lain, and others, is the Jargest of the group. 1 will be 
erected on the west of the Royal stand. Staircases will 
lead to the Press stand, accommodation will be provided 
for owners and jockeys, and there will be several 
luncheon-rooms and lifts. The work is to be finished by 

April next. 
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A HUGE LIVERPOOL WAREHOUSE. 

HUGE tobacco warehouse has been erected by the 
A Liverpool Dock Board at the Stanley Dock. The 
building, which stands close to the Stanley Dock, 15 
725 ft. long, 165 ft. wide, and 0 ft. high. To give an 
adequate idea of the size of the structure, it may be 
mentioned that St. George's Hall, which covers upwards 
of 33 acres, is practically dwarfed by the latest addition to 
the Liverpool warehouses—the largest in the world. 
Consisting of a basement, ground floor (which has a head 
room of 14 ft. 4 in.), and 12 upper storeys, 14 floors in all, 
the estimated storage capacity of the 12 floors, each con- 
taining 4,800 packages, is 57,600 packages, or, less 
certain deductions and additions, 58,200. These figures 
do not include the basement, which will hold 8,000 
packages. The average space of each floor is 11,600 
square yards, the total being 161,266 square yards, while 
the cubic contents from basement to roof 15 1,564,895 
cubic feet. The ground floor covers 13,300 square yards, 
ог an area of 2:75 acres. The utmost precautions have 
been taken against fire, the doors and columns being of 
wrought steel, while the columns are also surrounded by 
fire-clay cylinders, and the floors consist of steel girders 
encased in concrete. Hydraulic whips have been instituted 
for the discharging of tobacco from the vessels in the ad- 
joining dock to the ground floor of the warehouse. The 
floors are constructed to carry a load of 100,000 tons, of 
which the 12 tobacco floors represent 55,000 tons. 
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‘THE NEW GENERAL HOSPITAL FOR 
GLASGOW. 


Кс BALFOUR or ВОВГЕ СН, K.T., Secretary for 
Scotland, laid the memorial stone, the other day, of the 
new General Hospital, which is being erected at Stobbill by 
the Glasgow Parish Council. The hospital, which was 
designed by Messrs. Thomson & Sandilands, covers 53 
acres, will provide accommodation for 1,500 patients, and 
150 nurses, and other members of the staff, and its 
estimated cost is £200,000. An admirable site, 350 ft. 
above the sea level, has been secured on the lands of 
ا"‎ а short distance north-east of Springburn Public 
ar 

The buildings are very pleasantly situated, and command 
a fine view of the open country. They аге constructed of 
red sandstone and brick, and will be perfectly equipped. 
The receiving block, the official block, and doctor’s house 
are placed at the main entrance, and are reached im- 
mediately on entering the gates, while the administrative 
block, consisting of general stores, kitchen, etc., is placed 
in the centre, so as to be easily reached from all parts of 
the building. This position, over and above being 
central, presents another very decided advantage, as one 
side of it comes forward near to the low hollow of the 
ditch, a railway siding being brought in here, so that 
goods will be discharged direct from the waggons into 
cellars below general stores, which they reach by means of 
electric hoist. The laundry is also placed on this siding, 
so that the coal can be کی‎ from the waggons direct 
into the stokehole, thereby saving a very large sum 
annually for cartage. The disinfector and store for 
patients” clothes are placed near the laundry. Ап isolation 
ward is provided for suspicious cases; this is placed in an 
isolated position to the north of general hospital. The 
wards for children and the aged and infirm are placed on 
the west side of the site, and connected with general 
stores and kitchen by а central avenue. Тһе nurses’ home 
and doctor's house are also on this side, the latter being 
placed convenient to main entrance. 

On the upper floor the accommodation is as follows :— 
Dining-room, drawing-room, bedrooms for three assistant 
medical officers, one spare ‘bedroom, linen-room and the 
necessary bath and lavatories, also service-room and 
housemaid’s sink. The admission block is placed quite 
near to the entrance, is one storey in height, and consists of 
entrance hall, and on each side (one for the males, the 
other for the female sex) there аге waiting-rooms, 
examination-rooms, bathrooms, and bedrooms. The 
whole of the wards are arranged so as to run north and 
south, in this way getting the maximum amount of 
sunlight. An isolation block is considered necessary 
where patients can be placed when the symptoms show 
any indication of infectious disease, and where they can 
be kept until there is no doubt as to the diagrosis, This 
is divided into four wards of four beds, thus allowing for 
two different diseases for each sex, the cubical contents 
and also the arrangements being made in strict accord- 
ance with the requirements for fever and smallpox 
hospitals. There is also sleeping accommodation for the 
nurses, kitchen, and every requisite, thus making the 
block complete in itself, so that it can be kept perfectly 
isolated from the main hospital. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


WO new turret clocks striking hours on large bells, and 
each showing the time on four external illuminated 


| dials, have been erected at St. Mary's Church, Rye Hill, 


Newcastle, and St. Ann’s Church, Newcastle-on-Tyne, for 
the Corporation of Newcastle-upon-Tyne by Messrs, Wm. 
Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, Town Hall Buildings, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne and Leeds. 


CASTLETOWN ScHooLs, county Durham, are being venti- 
lated by means of Mackay's patent direct-acting invisible 
roof ventilators, supplied by Messrs. Cousland & Mackay, 
ventilating engineers, Glasgow and Manchester, the sole 
makers. 

IN our issue of September 27th, under “ Jottings,” we 
mentioned that Glenborrodale Castle, Argyllshire, had 
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just been taken possession of by the owner, Mr.C. D. 
Rudd, the South African millionaire. We understand that 
Messrs. John Langfield & Co., Limited, 237, Deansgate, 
Manchester, have carried out the heating and ventilation 
of the Castle, and are likewise putting in a Langfield 
installation at Mr. Rudd’s large new shooting lodge at 
Shielbridge. They have also heated Mr. С. D. 05 
mansion, 23, Hyde Park Gardens, London, on the Lang- 


field system. 
میت‎ 
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НЕ Lancaster Town Council have agreed tothe exten- 
sion of Scotforth Cemetery, at a cost of £7,600, and 
also to the extension of the sanatorium at a cost of £ 5,000. 


A new church is being erected for the newly formed parish 
of St. Stephen's, Smethwick, from the design of Mr. Е. T. 
Beck, of Wolverhampton. The cost will be about 24 702. 


Tue new Parish Church at Hove, Brighton, which has 
cost £40,000, was openeJ, on the 28th ult., by the Arch- 
deacon of Lewes. The church will accommodate about 


1,300 worshippers. · 


New board schools, erected by the Stanley and 0 
U. D. School Board at Lofthouse Gate, at a cost of about 
£7,000, and capable of accommodating 390 scholars, were 
formally opened on the 28th ult. ۱ 


Ат a meeting of the Lancaster Town Council on the 
25th ult., the mayor announced the receipt of £10,000 from 
Lord Ashton, the cost of the Queen Victoria statue his 
lordship is presenting to the town. 


Tue engineering works of Messrs. Alexander Turnbull and 
Company, at Bishops Briggs, near Glasgow, were totally 
destroyed by fire on the 2nd inst. The damage is esti- 


mated at from £25,000 to گر‎ ۰ 


A New organ screen has been erected ia the church of 
St. Mary, Sturminster, Newton. It was designed by 
Messrs. Dunn and Ingledew, of Gateshead, and executed 
by Messrs. Harry Hems and Sons, of Exeter. 


Some 20 years ago, the first portion of a church was built at 


Ponders End, consisting of a naveand north aisle. Latterly 
it has been found that further accommodation was necessary, 
во а new chancel and vestry have been added. These 
have cost some £3,000, The new chancel was consecrated 


on the 28th ult. 


Tue Midland Counties Asylum, (Knowle), is to have 
separate accommodation provided for those patients whose 
condition renders them unfit to associate with those cap- 
able of mental and physical improvement. The cost of 
the extension is estimated at about £5,000. 


Romano’s Restaurant, in the Strand, was put up at auction 
by order of the Court of Chancery on the 2nd inst., at 
Tokenhouse Yard. Only one bid (720,000) was made, and 
as this did not come up to the reserve fixed by the Judge, 


the property was withdrawn. 


ANoTHER fatal building crane accident is reported. This 
time it is at Kirkcaldy, on a building in course of erec- 
tion. One of the jibs of the crane slipped as a-beam, 
weighing two tons, was being hoisted. One of the тез 
on the scaffold was killed on the spot, and another was 


seriously injured. 


Tue Finance Committee of the Corporation have agreed 
{о advance to the Port Sanitary and Hospitals’ Com- 
mittee £3,500 for the purpose of erecting and 

porary hospital pavilion at Fazakerley to 


beds. The City Surveyor has been authorised‏ کی 


to carry out the work forthwith. 


Ir is stated in a Laffan telegram from Philadelphia, that 
the Smith McWilliams: Company of that city, has 
secured the contract for constructing an electric tramway 
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from Southend to Rayleigh, as well as oue for а lightning 
system for Southend. Another Philadelphia Company has 
made a contract to build an electric tramway at Bourne. 
mouth at a cost of £152,000, while it is understood that 
the equipment 13 also to be produced in the United States, 


A SCHEME has just тееп completed by the Fulham Borough 
Council to acquire a fourth open space. The site 15 near 
to Hurlingham Park, and consists of 22 acres. It has beer 
purchased at a cost of £1,500 an acre. Including the 
laying out, drainage, and other matters, the total cost will 
be £45,000, towards which the London County Council 
have agreed to contribute £30,000, leaving £15,000 to be 
borne by the local rates. . 


[м memory of the late Duke of Coburg, a handsome granite 
Celtic cross, which was ordered from Aberdeen, has been 
erected in the grounds of Balmoral Castle. The топи. 
ment, which is of Balmoral granite, was placed in position 
before the arrival of the King. The cross bears the 
following inscription :—“ Erected to the memory of her 
dear son Alfred Ernest, Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
Duke of Edinburgh, by his sorrowing mother, Victoria КЛ, 


» Treu und fest.’ ” 


А BLUE-BOOK has just been issued containing a report from 
Sir Henry Howard, the British Ambassador at The Hague, 
relating to the proposed draining of the Zuider Zee. The 
plan put forward by the Minister for the Waterstaat ۰ 
sists of first enclosing and afterwards gradually partially 
reclaiming the Zuider Zee, the pumping out of the water 
to be effected by steam pumps. The entire work, it is 
suggested, should be completed in eighteen years, and the 


cost is estimated at £7,g16,667. 


A new screen has just been unveiled in St. Paul's Church, 
Lozells, Birmingham, by the Dean of Worcester. It is the 
work of Messrs. Harry Hems & Sons, Exeter. It hasarich 
framework of Caen stone, and is surmounted by two repre- 
sentatives of angels, the side panels being plain. The 
central panel represents the crucifixion of Christ, with 
Mary Magdalene at the foot of the cross, while the fingers 
of Christ’s right hand are raised in blessing Mary. The 
background of this panel is of gold mosai-. 

Tue Longton Corporation has within the last few years 
expended over £20,000 on new retorts, etc., at their gas- 
works, as also a plant for the manufacture of water gas (0 
supplement the supply of coal gas. Now they have got an 
electric light installation, which has cost about £21,000. 
The generating plant has been installed by the Electric 
Construction Company, Wolverhampton. The works have 
been designed and carried out by Mr. W. Langford, the 
Corporation gas manager and electrical engineer. 


An interesting addition to the railway system of the 
Scottish Highlands has just been opened. Although con- 
structed and owned by a separate company, it forms, for 
all practical purposes, an extension of the Caledonian 
system, being a continuation westwards of the line from | 
Crieff to Comrie, which was opened in 1893. The section | 
just opened runs from Comrie to St. Fillans, a distance 0 
six miles; but, when completed in its entirety, the اہین‎ | 
railway will extend to Lochearnhead, а further distance 0 
nine miles, connecting there the Callander and Oban | 
Railway, which also is worked by the Caledonían Com- 
pany. The cost of the six miles at present comoleted 
works out at £13,000 a mile, including the St. Palan 
Station. The engineers are Messrs. Crouch & Hogg, 0 
Glasgow, and the contractors for both sections are Mess. . - 


John Paton & Со., of Glasgow. 


THE new waterworks just completed at Craigdunton, on 
the Fenwick moor, about eight miles from Kilmarnock, 
were formally opened on the 215 inst. The water supply 
undertaking was acquired from a private company in 1892, 
and in order to meet the growing wants of the community 
a new reservoir was projected. The reservoir covers an 
area Of about 30 acres, and its storage capacity 15 135 
million gallons, the source of supply being the Dunton 
burn and tributaries. The total cost of the undertaking 


is fully £62,000, 
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— 


HE ROYAL INSTITUTE ОЕ BRITISH AROHITECTS. A Erama 
tions will be held on the following dates ;— 
The PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION on the 5TH and 6TH November, 1901. 
Applications must be sent in before the 12TH OCTOBER., 
а he INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION on thé STH, 6TH, 7TH, and 8۳1, 
NOVEMBER, 1901, inclusive. 
OcTOBER. 


Applica*ions must be sent in befors the 1?TH 


The Finan and SPECIAL EXAWMINATDON3 from the 15га to the 2157 
NOVEMBER, 1901, inclusive. Applicstioas must b» sent in before the 306 
OCTOBER. 

The Testimonies of Study, «с, with the necessary fees, should accomp ۴ 
the applications, all of w hich are to be addrassed to the undersigned. 

№. J. Locke, 
Secretary В.Г.В.А. 
9, Conduit Strest, London, W. 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL COMPETITION. 


HE Liverpool Cathedral competition is now fairly 

launched, as will be seen from the official invitation 

to architects which appears in our advertisement columns 

to-day. The terms of this invitation were duly settled at 

a meeting of the Executive Committee held on Monday, 

and we think we are not far wrong in surmising that the 
profession will not view them with auy great favour. 

This is a real pity, and the more so because the Com- 
mittee had the benefit of an interview with a deputation 
from the Liverpool Architectural Society, who laid before 
the Committee carefully formulated suggestions as to the 
lines upon which the competition might be best conducted 
to a successful issue, and also as to the question of style, 
and the disposition of the buildings upon the chosen site. 
In regard to the method of conducting the competition, 
the Liverpool Architectural Society recommended an 
unlimited competition open to all English architects, 
divided into preliminary and final “stages. From 
the designs submitted in the preliminary - stage they 
recommended that the authors of not lessthan six, or more 
than ten, designs should be chosen to take part in the final, 
and that each of these should be paid, say £300, on sub- 
mitting a final design. They also suggested that not less 
than three assessors, representing different schools of 
architecture, should be appointed (а) to draw up the in- 
structions to be sent out to architects; (5) to select the 
designs for the final competition; and (c) to advise the 
Committee in their final decision. Three other suggestions 
were (1) that six months should be allowed for the pre- 
liminary competition, and twelve months for the prepara- 
tion of the final designs; (2) that the question of style 
should be left open; and (3) that the successful competi- 
tor should be employed to carry out the work. "These 


‚were the main suggestions put forward by the Liverpool 


Architectural Society, and we think they would have 
formed the basis of a satisfactory competition had the 
Executive Committee adopted them. 

But the Executive Committee seemed to have ئ2‎ 
every suggestion but the one which recommended that the 
competition should be an unlimited one. No doubt the 
profession will be duly grateful for this concession, which 
is at once reasonable and proper. We question, however, 
whether architects will greatly appreciate the terms upon 
which it is made, which are—“ 15. That any architect 
who has been engaged in the erection of cathedrals or 
churches may submit for examination drawings and other 
illustrations of his works, or a design for a cathedral, 
as he may deem fit, not exceeding three sets altogether, 
the whole capable of being contained in one large portfolio, 
photographs of executed works not being excluded. ۰ 
That architects who have not been engaged in the actual 
execution of such works, but whose tastes have led them 

to study and design buildings of an ecclesiastical character, 
may submit similar portfolios of drawing or designs.” 

Now this seems to us to Бе an unnecessarily cumber- 
some proceeding, seeing it is suggested that all the com- 
petitors may submit a design for a cathedral. Would 
it not have been a much simpler and wiser plan to have 
adopted the suggestion of the Liverpool Architectural 
Society, and to have asked for sketch designs for a cathe- 
dral only? Because presumably every competitor will 
try his hand at the Cathedral scheme, and whatever other 
designs they may submit will only be of the nature of a 
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make-weight, in which, of course, the architects who can 
show designs of important executed ecclesiastical works 
must have the pull over those who cannot. Besides which 
the multiplication of designs can only tend to make the 
work of a judicial and impartial adjudication the more 
difficult. It simply admits of the number of designs sent 
in being multiplied to three times more than there is any 
need for. But the Committee apparently do not appre- 
ciate to the full the difficulty they are creating for them- 
selves. Otherwise they would scarcely have asked archi- 
tects to each send in three designs where one would do. 
They seem to be losing sight of the all-important require- 
ment of a fine architectural design in their anxiety to 
secure the architect they may think most suitable. And 
they may just as easily be befogged in this preliminary 
competition by the pitfall of having too much evidence of 
the ability of the competitors as by having too little. 

Then we come to the question of choosing an architect 
out of those sending in portfolios. We have already 
suggested that the Committee have done just about all 
they could do to make this work ап intricate and difficult 
problem. Yet we have no definite assurance that they 
will be assisted and guided by adequate expert advice. 
On the contrary, it is stated that “the Committee will 
carefully examine the respective portfolios, with profes- 
sional assistance if needed, and, if they see fit, will select 
either one or a limited number of architects. The 
architects thus selected will, unless there should appear 
good reason to the contrary, and under conditions here- 
after to be announced, be invited to submit sketch designs 
and plans for the proposed Cathedral, a specified sum being 
paid for each, whether accepted or otherwise; but the 
Committee to be absolutely free to accept or reject any or 
all such designs after such payment. The Committee 
reserve the right of inviting any architect to submit plans 
| for final competition.” We can hardly conceive of a more 
unsatisfactory method of adjudication than this, which 
not only leaves everything indefinite, so far as a final 
settlement is concerned, but actually gives no shred of 
encouragement to architects that there shall be a com- 
petent adjudication upon the designs. 

Now, we contend that there should be no doubt at all 
about the appointment of one or more professional advisers 
or assessors. Тһе mere possibility of such an appoiat- 
ment being made 15 not enough. How are the Committee 
to know any better later on whether professional assist- 
ance is needed or not? They know now, аза matter of 
fact, that they will have a very large number of designs to 
examine, and that although they may be men of taste, 
yet they have not that requisite intimate knowledge of 
architecture as an art which alone can empower anyone to 
judge of the comparative merits of a large number of 
architectural desigas. We say emphatically that pro- 
fessional advice and assistance will most certainly be 
required, and that, too, of the highest order. We quite 
agree, moreover, that there should be more than one 
assessor, and we do not think the number suggésted by 
the Liverpool Architectural Society (three) would be too 
many. We maintain that only a proper and adequate 
assessorship can save the Liverpool Cathedral competition 
from being a failure. Let the Committee see to it that 
this vital question is definitely settled at once in a way that 
is likely to inspire confidence in the minds of intending 
competitors, and to ensure that satisfactory result we all 
52 ardently desire. 

Another point which we think needs revision is the one 
suggested in the statement that the Committee “ will 
select either one or a limited number of architects.” If they 
select one they end the competition, and this would be 
manifestly wrong from every point of view. For, although 
the competitors in the preliminary may send in a design 
for a cathedral, yet the real competition would come in in 
the final stage, and it would be a disastrous limitation of 
chances to stop the competition off short at the end of the 
preliminary stage. It is of real consequence that the 
quest of a design should not be lost sight of in the search 
for an architect. 

Then there is the great blunder—and we think it a very 
serious one—of fixing the style of the Cathedral. The 
Committee may have a preference for Gothic, and appa- 
rently their preference for that style is very great. But 
still we think it would have been only wise to give the 
freest possible scope to architects in regard to style. 
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Professor Simpson, in his excellent address before the 
Liverpool Architectural Society on Monday evening, and 
of which we give a pretty full abstract elsewhere, deals 
with this point from a very common-sense as well as pro- 
fessional point of view, and with his line of argument we 
have much sympathy. It is absurd, in the present con- 
dition of architecture, to limit the efforts of architects 
to one particular style in such a great and impor- 
tant work as that of a cathedral. Anything which 
tends to limit the chances of obtaining the finest 
possible design for Liverpool Cathedral is manifestly 
wrong, and to say that every competitor in this com- 
petition must restrict his eflorts to Gothic is certainly a 
huge mistake. Even now we trust that wiser counsels 
will prevail, and that the Executive Committee will 
revise this condition, and give a free hand to the com- 
petitors in this matter of style. 

That the Committee are sincerely desirous of 
doing what is right, and of going the best way to 
work to secure the end they have in view, we make 
no doubt whatever. But the conditions of their pro- 
posed competition are such as to make us doubt whether 
they have a real understanding and appreciation of the 
difficulties which lie before them. Otherwise we feel sure 
they would not have ventured upon their task unaided by 
the advice and assistance of really competent architectural 
advisers, who would hereafter act as professional assessors 
in the competition. | 

Obviously, the right fulfilment of the problem before 
the Committee is to satisfy the best architectural јидр. 
ment of the day. А mere pandering to popular feeling in 
a matter ofarchitectural design could not possibly be a right 
course to adopt. We may almost take it for granted that 
the design which is the best expression of architectural 
skill will be that least liked by the popular mind. Hardly 
ever have we known the case to be otherwise. Refine- 
ment, reserve, breadth, dignity, and scholarly taste are the 
least obvious and attractive qualities to the general public. 
We cannot too strongly reiterate this view for the benefit 
of the Committee, that, however highly we appreciate 
their ability and honesty of purpose, we cannot concede to 
them an authoritative opinion on a strictly architectural 
subject, which should at least be guided by professional 
opinion. Та the interests of architecture—not of archi- 
tects—we appeal to the Committee to make it possible for 
the best architectural results to be attained. 


A وس‎ 


EARLY RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE 
IN ENGLAND. 


MORE delightful book for the architect it would be 
A hard to find than Mr. Gotch's * Early 6 
Architecture in England,"* which is a historical and 
descriptive account of the Tudor, Elizabethan, and 
Jacobean periods, 1 500 —1625, with a wealth of illustrations. 
The author's well-chosen illustrations and careful well- 
written descriptions hold one's interest over the whole 
266 pages of the book, and he who follows the good 
guidance of the author will assuredly have in mind a very 
satisfactory reflection of this admirable period of architec- 
ture in England. Again and again one may turn over 
these interesting pages without wearying of the fine pre- 
sentment they afford of numberless, beautiful old English 
buildings and their surroundings. 

The scheme of the book is to take up the story of 
English architecture where existing text-books—such as 
Rickman,Sharpe, and Marten—leave it, namely—during the 
reign of Henry VII., and to carry it on briefly to the days 
of Elizabeth and James, stopping short of the advent of 
Inigo Jones. | 

Mr. Gotch shows how architecture developed from the 
pure Gothic through Tudor, Elizabethan, and Jacobean 
phases, until the full Renaissance when classical features 
obtained the mastery over our English work, and graduall y 
inundated us with broken pediments, stuck-on pilasters, 
vases, and all sorts of meaningless shapes 280 ۰ 
Piquant and charmingly picturesque as many-cf these 
later oddities often are, it is with something of regret 
we have to note the development from a first-rate 
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Tudor house to one of the later Renaissance, A well. 
proportioned building of the Tudor period, with its long 
repetitions of mullioned windows, fine chimney чаја 
and picturesquely distributed gables, takes a great deal of 
beating, and, on the whole, one finds the reading of the 
Early Renaissance a record of retrogression in good 
principles, whatever one may think of its picturesque 
developments. The piling up of oddities and curious, 
rather than beautiful, detail till parts are absolutely over. 
loaded, causes one to look back with regret on the purer 
methods of the Tudor period. We are glad to think there 
is at present a strong feeling for the methods of the earlier 
period in housebuilding at all events, and where architects 
like Messrs. Newton and Macartney have been working in 
the vein of our latest 074 houses, they aim for a simplicity 
of the severest kind. In some of Mr. Lutyen's latest 
houses he has certainly turned his back on the glories of 
our Renaissance, and followed the principle of earlier 
Pi without losing anything, to our miad, in interest or 
orce. 

In our study from such charming books as this Mr. 
Gotch has given us, we come back to this bed-rock of 
sound wisdom—that they are only useful in so far as they 
impress us with good principle of design. The puerilities, ex- 
travagances, bombasities, in which our English Renaissance 
abounds may be sometimes condoned, but they are not to be 
imitated, or mistaken for the prime elements of good archi- 
tecture, which are the only things of permanent value. 
The curious excrescences about a gable may not be con- 
founded with the thing of real value about it which 
perhaps is that it is of the right size; that it is of the 
right size and in the right place—the sprawling ornament 
in a certain position may only be of value because it is 
ornament telling against a plain surface—a rococo outline 
against the sky may be only good because it is a light foil 
and emphasis to.some solid walling about it, but may be 
very bad in itself. And so on we may analyse the whole 
range of our fine old English houses, and discover if we will 
that what at first sight looks like the substance is only the 
shadow. It is highly interesting to be able with confidence 
to fix a date to architecture and its ornamental detail, but 
for the good of architectural development it is of infinitely 
greater moment to be able to pick out of all the wealth ol 


architecture about us the principles which have made it- 


admirable. 

The book is quite a storehouse of reference and illustra- 
tion; and should be quite indispensable to the architect's 
library. We hope to return to some consideration of it 
again. 

a 


THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY OF SCULP- 
TORS, PAINTERS, AND ENGRAVERS 
EXHIBITION. 


T is really most refreshing to visit a picture show where 
{Ме bulk of the work challenges and deserves attention. 
he three galleries at the Institute (191, Piccadilly) at 
present constitute an exhibition of pictures which 15 not 
likely to weary even the most jaded of picture seers. Dis 
tinction and quality are the notes of the third annual 
exhibition of the International Society of Sculptors, 
Painters, and Engravers, now on view there, and few out 
of the 300 works lack interest. One of the minor joys 0 
of the galleries are the valeria hung below the depressing 
glare of the skylights. 

It is excellent to see little pictures like Nos. 44, 45, 5 
and 52 and the like, which one can contemplate for real 
charm of dainty colour, quite apart from subject or drav- 
ing, or a work like 46, in spite of subject and drawing! 
The little group by Whistler, Nos. 33 to 39, it need hardly 
be said, charm опе by their colour (whatever may be sai 
of the leg drawing in 33). The colour in Nos. 36 and 38 
is delightful. The grey sand, dull green sea, and blue- 
grey lowering sky in 38, and {Ве more joyful but equally 
beautiful colour in 39 are things, of course, quite indepen- 
dent of the localities. One almost marvels that old age 
and wrinkles can be made so agreeable as in 19, by Nico 
Jungmann, which is a masterly drawing. In No. 83 most 
charming colour is found. The figure of a lady clad in a 
black gown is finelyrendered, with a delightful background 
of ivory-toned yellow and green. No. 98 is А glorious 
picture of sunlight. No. 280 is a brilliant picture ° 
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sparkling light and colour seen through the casement 

windows at the end of a gloomy apartment; the light on 

the greenery beyond the windows flashes all sorts of 

шш reflections and colour down through the polished 
оог. 

And so оп as we pass round the galleries we note con- 
tinuously beauties of picture-making which аге largely 
independent of subject, and the delights of artists in form 
and colour whether they adorn a tale or no. The splendid 
portraiture of Mr. Lavery, the vice-president, the charming 
landscapes of Muhrmann, Jas. Paterson, Alex. Roche, 
Alf. Withers, Dudley Hardy, Macaulay Stephenson, and 
Wm. Padgett are delightful elements in the International 
Show. The splendid “ Amsterdam ” (тоў), by Jas. Maris, 
will not be overlooked, nor the magnificent “ Horse 
Fight ” (203), by Jean Delvin, which is one of the most 
glowing pieces of work we have ever seen. One cannot 
but feel grateful for the extremely dainty little catalogue 
issued to the Press, which is adorned with tiny photo- 
gravures and other illustrations. Now that the exhibition 
of the International Society is conveniently housed at the 
Institute we should advise all our readers to make a point 
of seeing it. 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


R.T.G. JACKSON, R.A., has something to say about 
M the competition for thenew Liverpool Cathedral. He 
does not appear to think very highly of the Executive Com- 
mittee’s proposals for a competition. But he takes a 
somewhat novel view of thecase. He says the idea of 
choosing an architect from drawings of what he has done 
is apt to lead one astray, for these, he suggest$, may be, 
and often are, a fallacious test of his ability. Besides 
which, he considers that such drawings would be unin- 
telligible to any but an architect, and certainly to a 
committee. The perspective view of the architectural 
draughtsman he looks upon as a snare to delude the 
unwary into believing the design to be much better than 
the building would ever be, whilst photographs generally 
make a building look its worst. So he advises the Com- 
mittee not to judge the competitors by their drawings, but 
by actually going to view for themselves “such modern 
work as has been approved by competent judges, or by 
general consent, and in that way arrive at a choice of 
competitors." Putting on one side the time, trouble, and 
expense involved in зис\ a proceeding, we think the Com- 
mittee would be as little capable of judging an architect 
from his buildings as from his drawings. And they 
certainly would not be able to approve tbe design for their 
Cathedral, otherwise than from drawings. Evidently too, 
Mr. Jackson has misunderstood the terms of the invitation 
which do not exclude, as he seems to suppose, architects 
who cannot submit drawings of executed works. 


Two or three things in street frontages are just now worth 
noting. One is the refreshingly quaint simplicity of the 
temporary premises for Short’s, in the Strand, by Messrs. 
Ernest Runtz & Co., which looks like a bit of half-timber 
design stepped down amongst us from an old French town 
to reproach us for our dull, uninteresting buildings, and 
which, with its pleasant colour, we shall be quite sorry to 
lose, even for the grand new buildings which, later on, are 
to supplant it. Of course, half-timber work is wrong, 
especially for a town, and one cannot theoretically justify 
the combination of wood framing with plaster panels. 
Besides they don't allow this sort of thing to be built at 
all in the heart of a city, and yet the authorities allow us 
to be aggravated by the charm of something architects 
may not emulate! Then green shutters, with hearts cut 
out of them, are not theoretically needed in the town, and 
yet how quaint and charming they look. Another street 
frontage, which should attract attention, will be the 
Sheffield Telegraph offices at the corner of Fetter Lane and 
Fleet Street (illustrated in the British Architect of May 24 
Jast). These buildingsare an attempt tointroduce brightness 
into our dingy thoroughfares by the use of a hard-surfaced 
material which shall retain its colour. The material is an 
ivory-toned, dull surfaced faience (by Messrs. Doulton, we 
believe), and will, we expect, prove suggestive to many 
other architects. Messrs. Gibbs % Flockton, the archi- 
tects, are not the first to use this material, we think, but 
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tbey have done wisely to aim at a more permanent bright- 
ness of effect than is usually possible in our new buildings. 
A third example of architectural effort worth noticing just 
now is Messrs. Thurston and Co.'s new building in 
Leicester Square, by Messrs. Wimperis and East. The 
colour combination of a purplish glazed brick and yellow 
stone here adopted promises well. This building imparts 
the first note of architectural distinction that has come to 
Leicester Square, and its clever detail and composition 
will command attention from architectural critics. 


WE much regret to hear of the death of Mr. James 
Brooks, the well-known and accomplished church archi- 
tect, who passed away on Monday morning last, at the 
age of 76 years. Mr. Brooks’ work, though perhaps more 
highly thought of some fifteen or twenty years ago, had 
many staying qualities. He had a conception of breadth 
and dignity and fine proportion, which gave much of his 
work an enduring value. The early Gothic phase, in which 
he specially delighted and excelled, was rather too severe 
to be very popular perhaps, but it was work of genuine 
individuality and power, and formed one of the best 
expressions of the Gothic Revival. We always felt that 
he was the strongest competitor inthe Liverpool Cathedral 
competition of fifteen years ago, and that a design like his 
(very completely illustrated in the British Architect, 
Vol. XXV.), would have been marked by far more 
character and power than the Truro Cathedral, by the late 
Т. L. Pearson, admirable as it undoubtedly is. Amongst 
the many London churches designed by Mr. Brooks might 
be mentioned St. Chad’s, Haggerston; St. Colomba's, 
Kingsland Road; St. Saviour's, Hoxton; St. Michael’s, 
Shoreditch ; Holy Innocents, Hammersmith ; St. John the 
Baptist, Holland Road, Kensington; and St. Mary’s, 
Hornsey. Mr. Brooks was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects in 1866, and was a vice- 
president of the Institute from 1892 to 1896. He was the 
recipient of the Royal Gold Medal in 1895. Mr. Brooks 
only recently retired from his practice, which has been 
continued by his son, Mr. Jas. Martin Brooks, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. G. H. Godsell, of Hereford, under the style 
of James Brooks, Son & Godsell. 


Tue death is announced of Mr. John Littlewood, who, 
with his brother, Mr. William H. Littlewood, constituted 
the well-known firm of Manchester architects, Messrs. 
Mangnall & Littlewood. Mr. Mangnall died nearly thirty 
ears ago, and it was upon his death that Mr. John 
Littlewood joined his brother in the business. Together 
they have carried out a great deal cf work in Manchester 
and the county. Mr. Littlewood was a Fellow of the 
R.I.B.A., which he joined as an Associate in 1882, 
becoming a Fellow in 1888. 


We are glad to learn that Mr. Alfred Waterhouse 
continues to make satisfactory progress towards recovery. 
He has been able to take a little carriage exercise. 


THE competition for а new school at Darvel, Scotland, · 
has resulted in the placing of three designs in the follow- 
ing order of merit:—(1) Mr. Henry Higgins, junr., 
248, West George Street, Glasgow; (2) Mr. Wm. Fraser, 
248, West George Street, Glasgow ; (3) Mr. H. D. Walton, 
11, Bothwell Street, Glasgow. 


ARCHITECTS are invited to send in competitive designs for 
a proposed Conservative and Unionist club for Adding- 
ham and district, Yorkshire. A premium of £20 is offered, 
Mr. W. Thompson, of Addingham, will furnish particulars. 


AncHiTECTS “апа others" are invited to submit com- 
petitive designs for laying.out the recreation ground and 
erecting a pavilion thereon at Llandrindod Wells. 


Тне Council of the Society of Arts, in accordance with 
their usual custom, offer six prizes (to be awarded in 1902), 
to “* Students of the Schools of Art who, in annual com- 
petition, produce the best designs for household furniture, 
carpets, wall-papers, and hangings, damasks, chintzes, 
etc., regulated by the principles laid down by Owen Jones.” 
The prizes will be awarded on the results of the annual 
competition of the Board of Education, South Kensington, 
Each prize to consist of a bound copy of Owen Jones's 
“ Principles of Design,” and the society’s bronze medal. 
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parts of the Cathedral for use in future years. “Hoy 
near to the Cathedral do you think it is safe for a railway 
to соте?” Mr. Harding was азкиу. “The farther away 
the better,” he replied; “but for absolute safety there 
ought to be nothing between us and the river. I think, 
too, that there is danger to us in tunnelling under Ludgate 
Hill.” “When did the shifting take place that you dis 
covered in August, Mr. Harding?” “It is impossible to 
say. In my time we have never made such an examina. 
tion as we did then. I must not tell you the exact 
difference in the perpendicular, but it was perceptible, 
and with а building carrying such a weight as the 
Cathedral it is a serious matter. Friends meet me in the 
street and say, ‘So St. Paul's is tumbling down,’ but, of 
course, that is an exaggeration. If, however, any further 
scheme was allowed to interfere with the soil surrounding 
the foundations, I believe the results would prove extremely 


dangerous.” 


THE Discussion Section of the Architectural Association 
have issued a varied and interesting list of subjects for 
their forthcoming meetings, and the committee hope for a 
good attendance of members. The subjects included in 
the syllabus are: Stables and stable fittings; the finishing 
of a dwelling-house; design in furniture; the ethics of 
dilapidations; the manufacture and uses of cement; the 
work and influence of Augustus Међу Pugin ; the clerk 
of works, his duties and responsibilities; stained glass ; 
the organ, its proper position and treatment; co-operative 
homes ; and a tour in the South of France. 


Tue Lord Chamberlain is reported to have condemned 
three of the principal London theatres, refusing more ۵ 
a temporary licence to each until the exits are made more 
adequate for the public safety. Of course, this announce- 
ment has evoked a good deal of criticism in theatrical 
circles. No doubt, what between the Lord Chamberlain 
and the London County Council, theatrical managers 
have not much latitude for playing with the public safety. 
Nor is there any reason why they should have. At the 
same time there is some reason in the complaint, that the 
fulfilment of to-day's requirements may simply be the 
prelude to more requirements to-morrow. We think there 
should be a proper statement of the requirements con- 
sidered necessary for the safe exit of the number of people 
the theatre is licensed to accommodate, and when these 
are duly met then there should be (по further demands 
made save in the case of alterations or extensions. It is 
not fair to be continually levying new demands with every 
fresh change in the constitution of the County Council 


or their committee. 


Mr. В. T. Barsronp will issue early in November a 
revised and enlarged edition of “ A History of Architecture 
on the Comparative Method,” by the late Professor 
Banister Fletcher and Mr. Banister F. Fletcher. This 
edition has been revised and considerably enlarged by the 
junior author, and includes the Saracenic and Eastern 
styles. It now has 236 full-page plates, one half being 
from photographs of buildings, the other from specially 
prepared drawings ef constructive and ornamental detal, 
including over 1,300 illustrations. 


Messrs. MEEHAN, of Bath, announce the early publication 
of ** The Famous Houses of Bath and District,” by Mr. 
J. Е. Meehan. Bath and the immediate neighbourhood 
abound with recollections of historic personages who have 
dwelt there, and Mr. Meehan's work is the result of many 
years of labour and investigation. Notices of many 
famous personages in their connection with Bath will 
appear in the work, which will also include descriptive 
accounts of the Bath residences of Thomas Gainsborough 
and Beau Nash. The illustrated articles on the mansions 
in the district include Longleat, Badminton, Dyrham, 
Fonthill Abbey, Ashton Court, Shockerwick, Bathford 
House, Kingston House, Bradford-on-Avon, Queen 
Charlton, Glastonbury Abbey, Montacute House, Cleve- 
don Court, South Wraxall, Draycot, and others. The 
work will contain about 50 full-page illustrations of the 
more important houses described, which will be selected 
from a valuable collection of old prints and drawings, 
the latter including a valuable Bath Series by Н. V. Lans 
down, never hitherto published. In.addition there wil 


A MEETING of the Truro Cathedral Building Committee 
was held on Saturday, when various reports concerning 
the progress of the work were presented. Recently it had 
been reported that certain cracks have appeared in some 
of the Bath stone of the bases of the pillars of the nave. 
The committee, in conjunction with the architect and con- 
tractor, are thoroughly and carefully dealing with the 
defects and their remedy, and they feel assured that the 
matter will be brought to a satisfactory conclusion. There 
is not anytbing amiss with the foundations, nor is there 
any indication of a settlement in the fabric, and the cracks 
are perfectly stationary, and show no signs of extending 
themselves. Not the slightest apprehension exists as to 
the security of the nave. Excellent progress is reported 
in the building of the central tower. 


WE have received the annual report of the Glasgow and 
West of Scotland Technical College, in which perhaps the 
feature of outstanding interest is the reference to the pro- 
posed new buildings which have been so urgently needed | 
for some time past. The building fund has already | 


reached over £100,000, and of the remaining sum of ۱ 
£50,000 which is required, Mr. Andrew Carnegie has | А userur little book is the “Cement Users’ and Buyers 
promised to give one half provided the other half is | Guide,” issued by E. & F. N. Spon, Limited. It 1s 
quickly obtained. As regards the new buildings these | intended for the daily use of all those, such as builders, 
formed the subject of a limited competition some little | contractors, surveyors, architects, etc., who are interest 
time ago amongst a limited number of Glasgow architects. | in any way in the buying, using, or storing of Portlan 
Six designs were sent in, and that of Mr. David Barclay, | cement. It contaios a great deal of useful information ۵ 
F.R.T.B.A., was eventually adopted. The accommodation | a small space, and is of such convenient dimensions 25 
scheduled in the adopted scheme 15 intended to provide | will admit of its being readily carried in the pocket. All 
for existing departments only “but itis evident,” states | technical terms have been kept out of it, and every € ort 
the report, “that there is room for great expansion in the | has been made to ensure accuracy and correctness of the 
facilities offered by the College, especially in the direction | information given. There are four sections contained 11 
of classes intended for specific trades." Some 5,200 | the work. The first comprises a short abstract of the 
students attended the College during 1900-01, and its work | history of cement making; the second treats of the use of 
cement; the third tells how, when, and where to buy 5 


and usefulness seems to be extending on every hand. We 
might perhaps mention here that we illustrate to-day one | and the fourth gives a directory of cement makers. 


of the designs sent in for the new College buildings, its | price is 25. 6d. net. 


be numerous portraits and smaller illustrations in the text. 
The work will be prefaced by an introduction by the 
Marquess of Dufferin and Ava. The price of the book to 
subscribers will be 109, 6d. 


me ane 
— 
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authors being Messrs. Jas. Salmon & Son. | 
Tue Glasgow Architectural Association heldits first 5 

Tur Liverpool Cathedral building fund now amounts to | for session 1901—1902, last week when Mr. Charles E. 
Whitelaw delivered his opening address. There wasa good 


£145,383: 
attendance of members. The office-bearers for ШЕ ai 
i 


Tue Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's Cathedral are now | are:—Messrs. Charles E. Whitelaw, president ; 

instituting very careful comparisons and tests of the dis- | J. Blain and James Lochhead, vice-presidents ; Alexander 
placement which has gradually taken place with respect | N. Malcolm and William J. Lukeman, bon. сестејапез, 
to portions of the building. Mr. Harding, the clerk of the | William Ha!dane, hon. treasurer; D. Bennet Dobson, hon. 


works, who has been in the employ of the Chapter for a | librarian. 


uarter of a کت‎ told a representative of the West- 
minster Gazette that they were taking photographs of many | THE private view of the sever th exhibition of sketches by 
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the members of the London Sketch Club will be held on 
Saturday, ı2th instant, at the Modern Gallery, 175, Bond 
Street, W., and the exhibition will be open to the public 
from the 14th to the 26th inst. inclusive. Major-Gen, 
Baden-Powell has been elected a member of the club. 


ALTHOUGH the Glasgow Exhibition is not yet closed, the 
Edinburgh people are proposing to hold an international 
exhibition in 1904, and a citizens’ meeting held last week 
was strongly in favour of the proposal. 


Тне West Riding County Council are interesting them- 
selves in the movement which has for its object the 
protection of ancient monuments in Yorkshire. Under 
the Ancient Monuments Protection Act of last year a 
County Council may, ifit thinks fit, among other things 
purchase by agreement, or undertake the repair of any 
monument of historical or architectural interest. There is 
a disposition on the part of the West Riding County 
Council, says the Yorkshire Post, to take advantage of this 
provision, and Mr. W. Vibart Dixon, Deputy Clerk of the 
Council, is sending a circular round to the various local 
authorities in the riding with a view to obtaining informa- 
tion as to the ancient monuments in their respective 
districts. 


Tue Vicar of Stonehenge (the Rev. Arthur W. Phelps) 
writes to the Times complaining that the archaeologists 
have succeeded in spoiling Stonehenge. He says: ‘ That 
which was its distinguishing glory, the stone which had 
remained unmoved, as far as all evidence goes, for over 
270 years, was set upright, a position which it had never 
previously occupied for five minutes; it is certain that the 
whole centre trilithon fell at once, and the whole aspect is 
utterly changed. If the leaning stone really needed sup- 
port, it could easily have been done by digging on the 
east side, and filling the hole with concrete, and replacing 
a foot of soil with the turf on it, and no alteration need 
have been made in the position of the leaning stone. Their 
wonderful discovery that the bottom of the leaning stone 
tapered stared them in the face, as the uprights of the 
trilithon that fell in 1797, alongside, clearly were 50." 


Tue annual general meeting of the members of the Sani- 
tary Inspectors’ Association took place on Saturday even- 
ing last, at Carpenters’ Hall, under the presidency of Mr. 


W. H. Griggs. Exception was taken (о the validity of the | 


election of a lady on the ground that from gender she could 
not rightly take the name inspector, the objector forgetting 
the prefix lady gave the word feminine significance. The 
opponent found himself quite in the minority. The 
unanimous election of Sir James Crichton Browne as an 
honorary member was most heartily received. Mr. All- 
tofts (Normanton, Yorkshire) was elected chairman for the 
ensuing year. Stress was laid on the recent conference as 
excellent evidence of the growing success of the associa- 
tion. Two ladies were voted members by a very large 
majority. 
—— y — 


ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. 
By CHARLES E. GRITTON, A.M.I.C.E. 


WHY PEOPLE рок T со TO CHURCH. 


T is little short of marvellous to notice in wbat kind of 
| atmosphere the enlightened public is content to confine 
itself at certain times. A visit to the courts of law, or to 
churches of any denomination, might well lead to a belief 
that to these places resorted a class of beings for whom 
fresh air was a dangerous thing, and that only in a thick, 
organically tainted atmosphere could the brain of man 
discern truth through the mazes of legal bewilderment, or 
his soul respond to the solemn claims of religious worship. 
Says Science Siftings, the weariness, the headache, the 
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distaste for food or inability to assimilate it, that are apt : 


to follow a few hours in the courts or a church, are the 

result of breathing a foul atmosphere. Many women are 

subject to fainting fits and headaches in church, and 

nowhere else. Thousands absent themselves for this 

reason. | 
From Four Air TO FRESH. 


The Ventnor Town Committee issue an attractive little 


booklet, containing photos of some of the gems of beauty 
to be seen in and near Ventnor. It may be obtained on 
application to the Town Clerk, who also lends a printed 
descriptive lecture on the Isle of Wight, illustrated by 
some 7o lantern slides, the borrower only having to pay 
carriage. A copy of the lecture is sent for six stamps. 
The streets of Ventnor range from a few feet to more than 
400 ft. above mean sea level. Cuthbert Bede describes it 
as “a sunlit town, that sits basking in the lap of Nature, 
and is mirrored by the sea—the most charming district of 
the most charming island of Great Britain, of which 
Michael Drayton, two centuries and a half ago, said :—- 


«s Of all the southern isles it holds the highest place, 
And evermore hath been the great'st ín Britain's 


grace. 


Jobn Sterling, Carlyle’s friend, called the Undercliff ۵ 
best possible earthly fairy land, combining all the varied 
and fanciful beauty of enchantment with the highest 
degree of domestic comfortable ‘reality.’ ” 


WILD FLOWERS OF THE UNDERCLIFF. 


To all lovers of Nature let me recommend the book 
bearing the above title, by Charlotte O’Brien and C. Par- 
kinson, F.G.S., published by L. Reeve & Co., Henrietta 
Street, London, and Knight, Ventnor (3s. 6d. net.) There 
are eleven different species of the orchid tribe growing in 
the Undercliff, and this guide helps one to find these 
" wildings of Nature." The beautiful coloured drawings 
were executed by Miss Parkinson. 


BROOKLYN BRIDGE IN DANGER OF FALLING. 


Experts appointed by the District Attorney to inves- 
tigate the condition of the Brooklyn Bridge, have reported 
that those responsible for the care of the structure have 
been guilty of criminal neglect of duty in rot being more 
diligent. The bridge is said to be much more unsafe than 
was supposed, and with the present traffic is in danger of 
Е The cost of necessary repairs will b2 0 

ollars. 


New Yorx's New UNDERGROUND RAILWAY. 


The work of building the tunnels for the New York 
Rapid Transit Railway, the “underground ” of New 
York, is proceeding apace. The total length of the line 
will be 21 miles, and in all there will be 48 stations. The 
company has now placed its orders for the immense 
amount of machinery and stock required. The latest 
order is that given tothe Westinghouse Company for the 
electric power plant. The first installation, consisting of 
generators, exciters, rotary converters and transformers, 
will amount approximately to a quarter of a million ster- 
ling, and the aggregate power of the plant 15 about 
150,000 horse- power. Although polyphase alternate 
apparatus will generate the power required for the rallway, 
no three-phase or other alternate current system of 
traction is to be used. The alternate current will be con- 
verted to direct current for feeding the railway line 
circuits, and the trains will rua on the standard direct- 
current, third-rail system. 

Pit SHAFTS As CESSPOOLS. 


Mr. W. H. Elmhirst, of Barnsley, writes:—““1 was 
lately approached by a local board agent, who asked to be 
allowed to make use of an empty air shaft of a disused pit 
for the deposit of the night soil of a densely crowded pit 
neighbourhood. Certain shafts were mentioned which had 
already been allowed by their owners to be used for this 
purpose. These shafts go a great depth into the earth, 
and many of them touch the source of our best and deepest 
springs. These springs are being poisoned as surely as 
those wells and rivers were poisoned 1nto which the Boers 
threw their dead horses. But, even if this were not the 
case, the shafts: will exhale foul air to the whole neighbour- 
hood unless the system of earth closet is adopted in these 
instances. Sooner than this I would suggest a motor саг 
to take the refuse to adjoining farms, the owners of which 
would surely be glad of it." There is still work for the 
Local Government Board to do! 


WATER SUPPLY. 


I am informed that the Local Government Board has 
sanctioned the borrowing by the Isle of Wight Rural 
District Council of £4,140 for Shalfleet water supply and 
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£ 1,500 for Newchurch water supply, that tenders to carry 
out the work are to be invited. 


A NEW STREET-CLEANSING MACHINE. 


Local authorities should see the Public Health Engineer 
for clearly illustrated details of this American machine, 
which has given great satisfaction during recent experi- 
mental trials in London, and of which some particulars 
have already appeared 10 the British Architect. It is said 
to perform the maximum of work with the minimum of 
water. Mr, L, F. Ottofy, Hotel Russell, London, is, we 
understand, introducing it to this country. 


Where Tin Comes From. 


Until some forty years ago Cornwall supplied almost 
the whole world with tin, but now only about 7 per cent. 
of the total supply comes from there. The Malay ٠ 
sula now furvishes some бо per cent. of the world's pro- 
duction, and the Dutch East Indies provide 9 per cent. 


FUEL Economy. 


This is ensured by using cooking utensils of aluminium. 
Thev have been adopted in the Madras Lunatic Asylum, 
and Бауе reduced the fuel consumption nearly 45 per 
cent. - 

An Ur-To-DaTE CATALOGUE. 

I havereceived from Messrs. Mavor & Coulson, Limited, 
electricians, of 47, King Street, Mile End, Glasgow, the 
concentric wiring and dynamo motor sections of their 
admirably arranged catalogue. They manufacture plant 
for electric traction, transmission, and distribution of 
power, and the application of electricity to mechanical 
appliances of endless variety. The illustrations are 


excellent. 
ELEVATING AND CONVEYING MACHINERY. 


Messrs. Graham, Morton & Co., Limited, of Black Bull 
Street, Leeds, send me their interesting catalogue, con- 
taining more than бо photographs of their labour-saving 
machines. Someof the contrasts between old and modern 
methods of handling materials are very striking. For 
instance, on page 18 we have two illustrations of wasteful 
ways by hand labour, with the following note: ‘ For 
every man wheeling a barrow or pushing a truck گر‎ 5o per 
annum goes in wages, therefore 16 men represent £800 
per annum. Ву substituting mechanical conveyors a 
saving of So per cent. is effected, representing £640.” All 
handling barrels, coal, coke (hot and cold), grain, bricks, 
flour, gravel, ballast, clay, ore, lime, etc., should write for 
this book. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ТЕМРЕКАМСЕ HALL AND INSTITUTE, 
DARLINGTON. 


CLARK AND MOSCROP, ARCHITECTS. 


UR illustration shows a block of buildings about to be 
erected by the Darlington Temperance Society, pro- 
viding club-room, restaurant, and the society’s offices on 
the ground floor, and on the first floor billiard room and 
other recreation rooms.. Caretaker's rooms and kitchen 
for the restaurant will be placed on the second Ноог. 
When funds permit it is intended to build a smail public 
hall, to seat about 300, at the west side of the recreation 
rooms. The building will be of local brick with terra cotta 
dressings. The architects are Messrs. Clark & Moscrop, 


of Darlington. 


GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 


DESIGN BY JAMES SALMON AND SON. 


The design, which we illustrate to-day, for the Glasgow 
and West of Scotland Technical College, was submitted 
in competition by Messrs. James Salmon % Son, Bothwell 
Street, Glasgow. Our illustrations very fully explain the 
scheme as worked out by the architects. But it may be 
noted that a large hall is placed on the ground floor, 
150 ft. long by 45 ft. broad. From this hall rises the main 
staircase, leading to the upper floors. There are four main 
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entrances or exits. One of these entrances 15 specially 
intended only for machinery and heavy articles, which сар 
be thus directly introduced into either the basement or 
ground floor by = binged platform ог gangway. The 
entrance hall is made large, as it is intended for museum 
objects, and similar halls occur оп each floor, where 
museum objects can be placed in connection with each 
department. 

The examination hall is placed in the most central 
position, and the platform is reached by a subway, asa 
short cut from the front rooms, without going through the 
hall itself. Each department forms a complete group on 
one floor only, the advantages of which will be apparent, 
There is one excepticn to this, viz., the electrical depart. 
ment, which occupies part of the ground floor, and part ol 
the first floor immediately above. As it is not possible to 
keep the noisier workshops entirely away from other 
departments, it is intended that where these abut on other 
departments the walls and ceilings should be double, to 
lessen the vibration and dissipate the sound. Ample and 
И disposed lavatory accommodation is pro- 
vided. 

The heating and ventilation were intended to b2 on the 
“ Plenum” system, and the lighting to be by electricity. 

The materials of construction were to be best white or 
red freestone for the outer walls, and hard-pressed bricks 
for the inner walls. The floors were all to be of fireproof 
construction. The roofs, where seen, were to be covered 
with J. C. Edwards’s red roofing tiles, and other sloping 


‚ roofs with Highland slates; flat roofs to be covered with 


asphalte. 


UPTON COTTAGE, SLOUGH. 
W. HARGREAVES RAFFLES, ARCHITECT. 


This picturesque house is being erected near Slough. 
An unusual, but rather pleasing, item in the grouping 15 
the projecting wing under the back gable, which accommo- 
dates the lift. This simple, unpretentious type of house 
is, we are happy to note, finding more admirers nowadays. 


ا تسج queen‏ 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


‘AST week the Royal Institute of British Architects 
visited Glasgow, in accordance with the arrange: 
ments made some months ago. The visit extended over 
three days, and was inaugurated on Thursday, the 
3rd inst., by the holding of the annual dinner. 

A large and representative gathering assembled at the 
dinner, including Mr. William Emerson, President 
К.І.В.А., in the chair; Messrs. John Belcher, Thomas 
Collcutt and John Slater, vice-presidents R.I.B.A.; Mr. 
C. E. Whitelaw, president of Glasgow Architectural Asso- 
ciation; Mr. J. J. Burnet, A.R.S.A., president Glasgow 
Institute of Architects; Mr. Henry F. Kerr, president of 
the Edinburgh Architectural Association; Mr. John Muir- 
head, president of the Glasgow Institute of Measurels, 
Mr. Alfred Darbyshire, president of the Manchester 
Society of Architects; Mr. $. Perkins Pick, president 
Leicester Society of Architects; Mr. Frank Caws, ۲ 
dent Northern Architectural Association; Mr. ۷۰ 
Locke, secretary of the R.I.B.A.; and Mr. С. J. MacLean, 
secretary Glasgow Institute of Architects. The crouptets 
were Mr. Leonard Stokes, Mr. E. W. Mountford, Mr. 
Alexander Graham, hon. secretary of the Institute; Mr. 
Edwin T. Hall, Mr. P. Gordon Smith, and Mr. Henry T. 
Hare, Mr. Ernest George, and Mr. W. M. Fawcett and 
Sir Thomas Drew (Dublin). | 

After dinner the chairman intimated apologies for 
absence from Lord Rosebery, Sir James King, Sir Јоћа 
М. Cuthbertson, Sir Francis Powell, and other gentlemen, 
and also stated that the Imperial Union Club of GlasgoW 
had made the members of the Institute honorary members 
of the club during the period of their meeting in Glasgow: 
He was sure they would join in passing a vote of thanks 
to the club for their kindness. . 

The Chairman then proposed “ The King.” Не said 
that for the first time in the history of the Institute the 
first toast of the evening had to undergo a change. The 
King, shortly after the death of Queen Victoria, at the 
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GLASGOW & WEST OF SCOTLAND 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE: COMPETITIVE 


DESIGN SUBMITTED ВУ JAS SALMON 
& SON. ARCHITECTS, BOTAWELLST GLASGOW. 
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request of this Institute, very graciously consented to 
become their patron, and also promised to continue the 
presentation of their annual Gold Medal. For this they 
were greatly indebted to His Majesty, for there was no art 
that tells in history of the greatness or the aspirations of 
a-country better than the works of the architects. 

The tcast was loyally honoured, as was also that of 
« Queen Alexandra, the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall 
and York, and the other members of the Royal Family.” 

‚ Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A., proposed “ Тһе Houses of 
Parliament,” whicb, he remarked, were apt to regard the 
art of architecture as not so much a necessity as a luxury, 
which an econcmical Government did its best to avoid. 
The answer of Glasgow to that was in the Exhibition 
buildings, which, he ventured to think, Lad conduced so 
much to the financial success. Then there were the 
Municipal and other buildings which he had that da y seen 
in what he believed was called a slight mist. This city 
was given over to work and to commercial interests, yet it 
did not forget art—for Glasgow was clever enough to know 
that art pays as well as gives pleasure. Another pleasant 
effect which one observed in Glasgow was that the citizens 
love their work and take a pride in it, and this it is which 
art enabled them to give expression to in their buildings. 
It was this feeling in Glasgow which they wanted our 
Houses of Parliament to have. 

Mr. Alexander Cross, M.P., responded. 

Mr. John Slater submitted “ The Corporation of Glas- 
gow.” Не referred td the growth of the power and the 
influence of the municipalities of the kingdom, and 
suggested ıhat great cities like Glasgow should have 
municipal theatres and even municipal music-halls. He 
was convinced that from the mere pounds, shillings, and 
pence point of view it would pay to take ia hand on a 
large scale the amusements and relaxations of the people. 

Bailie Cleland, in responding, said it was to him, and 
he was sure he spoke for the permanent members of the 
Town Council, peculiarly pleasing to be assured of the 
good opinion which the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects entertained ofthe municipality of Glasgow. None 
of the important bodies who had visited Glasgow this 
year, and whom the Corporation hal been delighted to 
honour, was in a better position to judge of the value or 
otherwise of the various ramifications of civic enterprise 
than the Institute of Architects. The Corporation, in 
almost every one of its departments, was indebted to the 
architectural profes-ion, for to it they must look for ade- 
quately housing the hundred and one interests which the 
Town Council controls. Much of the success which has 
attended the operations of the Corporation, a great amount 
of the commendation which it had received from thestrangers 
who have from time to time been within its gates, for the 
manner in which it had faced the various municipal 
problems, must be attributed to the enlightened manner in 
which their own staff of capable architects, as well as those 
talented professional men outside, whose assistance they 
had been fortunate in securing, have interpreted the 
requirements of the city by designing not only handsome 
and ornate edifices, but also structures which combine 
with their external perfections commodious and appro- 
priate internal equipment for the purposes for which they 
have been erected. He invited the members of the 
Institute of Architects during their meeting in Glasgow to 
inspect the various buildings in which the departments of 
the Corporation are housed, not to speak of the tenements 
of dwelling-houses which had been erected for the working 
classes under the auspices of the City Improvement Trust, 
the policy of which had been largely controlled by the 
present Lord Provost, who had lived to see his efforts 
crowned with the most gratifying success. Tbetenements 
which the Corporation have thus erected were intended to 
supply the working classes, at a moderate rent, with houses 
in which they will be able t live with their families under 
conditions of greater comfort and happiness than was 
possible in former days. He (Ваше Cleland) thouzht по 
architect could address himself to a nobler task than that 
of designing houses for the artisan classes of such a 
character as to secure at once a pleasing elevation to our 
public streets and a fit habitation, which would more 
nearly interpret the proverbial phrase that “ Every man's 
house is his castle ” than had yet been possible. The idea 
had often occurred to him, when viewing the long vistas of 
our public streets, that greater variety might be intro- 
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duced, and a larger amount of genius displayed in the 
designing of ordinary street architecture, so as to do away 
with those continuous lines of tenements of almost 
geometrical formation, each one like its neighbour in 
monotonous regularity, which our present system presents. 
He kuew that the answer to this statement would be that 
it had not been possible for architects to effect any great 
improvement in the direction he had indicated, as they 
were restricted by the requirements of their clients, whose 
desire often was to obviate unnecessary cost in construc- 
tion, while securing all needful accommodation and 
facilities. Builders may argue that, from an asthetic and 
sentimental point of view, such designing might present a 
more artistic exterior, but that had nothing to do with 
utility. Bejthat as it may, and whether we were all 
severe utilitarians or not, he could not allow this oppor- 
tunity to pass without appealing to the gentlemen in whose 
hands the architectural reputation of the country rests to 
endeavour to break away from the hard-and-fast rules 
which apparently obtain in the matter of the domestic 
architecture of large towns. 

Ex-Bailie Shearer, in proposing “ The Royal Institute 
of British Architects and the Allied Societies,” traced the 
progress of the Institute since its foundation in 1834, 
dwelt upon its objects, and referred to the prominent part 
played by the Glasgow Institute. Although Glasgow was 
a city of toilers, we could point to beautiful spots in our 
midst, and to buildings worthy of a visit even” from the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. Architects had 
taught us that light, airy, and sanitary dwellings for the 
poorest could be and should be always associated with 
beauty of line and harmony of colour, and that grace, 
dignity, and beauty, should always be associated with our 
public buildings, and that teaching we would strive to 
carry out. 

The Chairman, in responding to the toast, remarked that 
this was the first time this dinner had been held in 
Glasgow. He emphasised the fact that the Institute took 
in the whole of the British Empire, and that their 
numbers, including the allied societies, amounted to nearly 
3,000 persons. It was а peculiar pleasure to them to hold 
tbe first dinner of the new century here with their allied 
society of Glasgow, for the people of Scotland had always 
taken a prominent part in the advancement of the arts. Of 
late years, if the experience of their Institute told them 
anything, it pointed to great progress in the work of their 
students in architecture, which should promise well for the 
future of their art in this new country, and Scotland was 
well to the forefront here. Many of their best medals and 
prizes had been carried off by the young architectural 
students of Scotland during late years, and the young 
Englishmen and Irishmen would have to look to their 
laurels. Glasgow itself and their allied society had done 
much for architecture of late years. Our Art Galleries and 
our Municipal Buildiogs, as well as many other works, 
proved its desire to foster an art in a manner worthy of the 
great Empire of which we form a part; and the Exhibition 
buildings show a restraint and excellence in this class of 
design which he had only seen equalled or surpassed by 
the World’s Fair at Chicazo. It was therefore no mean 
task they found themselves engaged in at the beginning of 
this century in the striving to carry out the views of those 
who were the founders of this great Institute of British 
Architects. Let them pull well and honestly together, and 
their influence must increase yearly, and should before long 
obtain for them some proper legal recognition as a great 
profession on wise lines that would materially advance the 
ends they had in view. 

If advancement of the art of architecture was the prin- 
cipal of these ends, then the voice of this Institute and 
its allied societies should give no uncertain sound on al! 
important public projects where architecture was соп- 
cerned. In the extension, improvements, and rebuilding 
of our great Metropolis and of the large provincial centres, 
and also in great Government and other public buildings, 
surely it was the concensus of the architect’s opinions 
which should be the guide and should carry the greatest 
weight. We saw much discussion in papers and journals 
by artists, engineers, and Parliamentary Members, County 
Councilmen, and others on questions of public improve- 
ments and the erection of public buildings, but how often 
had any of these individuals the proper qualifications to 
lay down the law on such subjects? It should be the 
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consensus of opinion of ап institute like theirs, with its 
allied societies, that should carry the most weight, if they 
would only, in a public-spirited manner, let themselves be 
heard on such matters. But if they expected their influ- 
ence as a body of professional men or as an institute to 
have weight they must all be true to themselves and con- 
sistent in their conduct. He mentioned this because there 
seemed sometimes a spirit abroad that the rush for 
employment caused sometimes, either under the tempta- 
tion of personal interests, or, if the chance of some great 
architectural prize arises, actions or words subversive of 
the very principles of professional conduct which they had 
laid down. Such action must quickly cause the influence 
of an institute like theirs te wane, nor would their word 
or opinion on momentous public questions of policy in 
regard to their art receive much respect from the public 
or those in authority, if 1t be found that their utterances 
were inconsistent or intended to serve selfish interests. Any 
influence their profession might be able to exercise, and 
the history of its late years showed it had considerable, 
must be above suspicion and apart from party or personal 
ends. Let them do nothing to weaken their position, and 
endeavour to act amongst themselves as they wished the 
public to act by them. 

Mr. J. J. Burnet, Glasgow, replied on behalf of the 
allied socteties, which, he said, had never felt more 
loyally towards the Royal Institute than they now did. 
They had watched with intense interest the endeavours 
they had been making to increase the public appreciation 
of architecture in the Metropolis, and had recognised with 
no little pride the eagerness with which the counsels of 
the Institute had been sought, not only by the Government, 
but by the various municipal and other authorities throughout 
the country, and while in some few cases the advice of the 
Institute may not have met with the unanimous approval 
of the profession which one would have desired, he did 
not think that great weight need be attached to such 
criticism. In their art they must learn to wait the verdict 
of the future generations, who alone were able to judge 
how far the gentlemen whom the Institute may have 
placed in important positions had warranted its choice and 
had done honour to the profession to which they belonged. 
As a corporate body the Glasgow Institute, as well as 
individua)ly, were endeavouring quietly to meet the various 
responsibilities of our time, and he ventured to believe 
that the presence with them that night of so many of 
Glasgow’s eminent citizens, and the reception given 
to the toast on this the first visit of the Institute 
to Glasgow, шау be looked upon as some proof 
that our city was steadily growing in its appreciation 
of architecture. We could not hope that in a large com- 
mercial and industrial centre like Glasgow the art of 
architecture would be generally understood and appreciated, 
but we knew that amongst those responsible for its various 
municipal and private schemes there was a growing con- 
viction that such schemes would remain monuments not 
only of our commercial and industrial enterprise, but would 
be looked upon as indicating our state of culture at the 
time, and the need we felt that our material surroundings 
should be in sympathy with our deeper needs and loftier 
aspirations, and they looked forward to the growth of this 
feeling, eager to render themselves more competent, to give 
it expression. 

The remaining toast was “The Guests,” which was 
submitted by Mr. Campbell Douglas, and acknowledged 
by Mr. John Wilson, M.P. 

On Friday evening the Corporation of Glasgow enter- 
tained the members of the Institute to a reception in the 
Municipal Chambers. In the course of the evening the 
company assembled in the banqueting hall, where they 
were cordially welcomed in a short address by Bailie 
Cleland, who presided. Bailie Anderson, in supplementing 
the chairman’s address, said in very many public buildings 
they had erected in Glasgow they had often appealed to 
the local Institute of Architects, and received from them 
very valuable help indeed. He hoped the visit of the 
members of the Royal Institute of British Architects to 
Glasgow might be a very pleasant and profitable one, 
After seeing the Exhibition and the Municipal Buildings, 
even architecturally some of their younger friends might 
profit from their visit to Glasgow. Mr. William Emerson, 


Glasgow had done a great deal in furthering architecture. 


President of the Institute, said certainly the city of 
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No one who had spent a day or two in Glasgow and gone 
through the Exhibition or the Art Galleries, or the building 
in wbich they were then assembled, or some of the great 
buildings in the streets, could help feeling that Glasgow 
took pains not only to encourage useful works, but also 
works which would be architecturally pleasing and inte- 
resting. Mr. J. J. Burnet, President of the Glasgow 
Institute of Architects, also made a few remarks. Music 
was afterwards provided by the Corporation band, and the 
Glasgow Glee Party gave vocal selections in the ban. 
queting hall. 
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LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY 
AND THE LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL 
SCHEME. 


HE Liverpool Architectural Society opened their 
session for 1901—1902 on Monday evening last, when 
Professor Simpson delivered his maugural address. This 
not unnaturally dealt for the most part with the Liverpool 
Cathedral scheme, aud Professor Simpson was especially 
severe upon the proposal to restrict the style of the new 
Cathedral to Gothic. An excellent report of the Pro- 
fessor’s remarks appears in the Liverpool Courier, from 
which we take them. 

After tracing the history of the Gothic revival 1 
England, Professor Simpson remarked that in the large 
workshops there was no longer the enthusiasm for Gothic 
work which prevailed 20 years ago, and which made the 
Gothic revival more real than many supposed. Of the 
men whose genius carried the revival to its height ۲ 
survived, and to these might be added some of the younger 
men who had remained true to their masters’ traditions, 
but without the slightest exaggeration it might be said 
that the greater number of architects now practising 10 
England were seeking development in other directions 
than Gothic. | 

What is Gothic? Unfortunately medieval detail was 
still regarded by some, especially by those interested in 
but not practising architecture, as constituting the Gothic 
style. But this was the wrong way of looking at it. Con- 
struction, not detail, made a style. If the Committee were 
willing to depart from the recognised forms of ornamenta- 
tion, which hitherto had been more or less obligatory, 0 
allow the architect who designed, and the other artists 
who assisted, a free hand in plan, ordinance, and detail, 
then it was possible that a building could be produced 
suitable to modern requirements, and yet Gothic in the 
true sense of the word. But if, on the other hand, by 
Gothic the conventional was meant; if the term was ۵ 
be narrowed to mean a reminiscence of medizval build- 
ings ; if the plan, mouldings, carvings, and accessories were 
such as would conform to the standard of the amateur, 
whether ecclesiastical or lay, who took no interest in living 
architecture, but who found satisfaction in examining ۴ 
work of the past, then there was every danger that the 
finest opportunity which had occurred since the time 0 
Sir Christopher Wren was going to be thrown away. 
the term Gothic was used in its narrow sense limitations 
would be placed on architects which workers in по other 
art would tolerate for a minute. | | 

They were daily told that other arts were advancing 
while theirs was standing still. Не did not believe that. 
The advance in architecture was great, if not greater, than 
that in any other art, but restrictions such as that um 
posed to be inflicted rendered advance doubly difficult. ] 
the Emperor Justinian had commanded the architect 0 
the new Santa Sophia to construct it in the Greek ٤٥ 
Norman style the world would have been poorer by one 0 
its finest buildings. But the Emperor had too much 80 
sense; he allowed the architect fair play and a free hat | 
and that was all they asked from the Liverpool Cathedra 
Committee at the beginning of this new century. 1 there 
was ever to be a new departure now was surely the tim’ 
Architecture, more than any other art in existence, 7۶ 
from а glorious past. What should be a source of strengt 
to them was converted into a source of weakness. Nobody 
admired the old Gothic buildings more than he did. There 
was not a cathedral in England he had not visited, and he 
had seen most of the best on the Continent, but tha | 
not make him regard their style as the one most suitable 
for a modern cathedral. His objection was not so mU 
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to the decision that the style was to be Gothic as to the 
dictation that the style was to be anything at all. The 
citizens of Liverpool acted otherwise 70 years ago. 
If Elmes had been told he had to design in the Gothic 
style they would not have had in, St. George's Hall, one of 
the most remarkable buildings in the world. He would be 
told that that building was different; that it was not 
ecclesiastical. No more were the Houses of Parliament, 
built at exactly the same time; and yet that did not 
prevent the Committee from issuing instructions to 
architects that the style of the building was to be Eliza- 
bethan or Gothic. Had they advanced nothing in 
70 years? Was the method observed in London in the 
first year of Victoria's reign to form a precedent to be 
followed in Liverpool in the first year of Edward УП? 
There was some excuse 70 years ago. The tide of the 
Gothic revival was flowing strongly, and men were full of 
enthusiasm for the new movement, but the tide had turned 
now, the old entbusiasm was dead, and a new movement 
on totally different lines had taken its place. It was unfair 
to ignore this fact. Cathedrals were not built every 
day. Another such opportunity might not occur 
throughout the century, and the narrowing of the instruc- 
tions to architects would cut out many men accustomed 
to deal with big architectural problems, but whose 
sympathy with Gothic was but slight, because to them the 
style was inappropriate to the requirements of the day, 
and incapable of further development beyond the point 


reached 300 years ago. 


To turn to another point. Against the style dictated | 


there were certain local objections. Liverpool had fine 
architectural traditions, but they were not Gothic. 5 
public buildings and many of the fine blocks of city offices 
erected before the middle of the last century were all 
classic. So were the best recent buildings in the town. 
A Byzantine or Romanesque cathedral would harmonise 
with these surroundings because both styles were founded 
on classic work. The site undoubtedly lent itself more 
to the squarer classic or Byzantine than to the longer, 
thinner Gothic. He was not, however, protesting so 
much against the inclusion of the Gothic, altbough he 
regarded it as unsuitable, as the exclusion of the other 
styles. That the style should be left open was one of the 
points the Architectural Society emphasised in the meeting 
held between the Cathedral Committee and a deputation 
from the Council of the Society. They intimated to the 
Committee their disapproval of a limited competition on 
the ground that, outside the very few really well-known 
church architects, it could not be said that there were 
many who possessed special claims to be regarded as 
experts in cathedral planning and design. Many men had 
recently built excellent churches, but a mau who built a 
decent church might not be capable of dealing with the 
much bigger problem of a cathedral. Provided the Com- 
mittee did not wish to appoint direct one of the well- 
known men as architect, the society suggested a 
competition open to all English architects, and 
that proper assessors should be appointed. They 
further suggested that at least six months be allowed for 
the preliminary competition, and twelve months for the 
final. None of these suggestions had found favour ; in 
fact; ће understood the Committee had decided to dispense 
with assessors altogether, and make their own selections 
from portfolios and drawings submitted. If this were true 
it was opposed to the method under which ali important 
competitions were now decided. Practical considerations 
were ignored by the restriction as to the style of the Cathe- 
dral, and the only result would be to fetter the architect 


` апа all whom he called to assist him. 


This was to be the first cathedral of the new century. 
Was it to be merely the coping-stone of the style of the 
last century, or was it to be the foundation of the style of 
the new? Неге was а chance for ап epoch-making build- 
ing, for a second Santa Sophia, a second Amiens Cathe- 
dral. Was this chance going to be thrown away? The 
Committee, he was sure, were animated by the same desire 
as all of them to see a building worthy of the city and 
worthy of the opportunity. But with all deference they 
were going the wrong way to obtain it. It was no offence 
to them to say that, not being architects, they were out of 
touch with the architectural movement of the day. They 
were clinging to a departing style. In an unrestricted 
competition it was possible that the best style sent in 
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might be Gothic; if so, build it; but the decision of the 
Committee prevented any attempt being made to show 
what was possible on other lines. The Cathedral might 
take a quarter of a century to build, and af the end of that 
time if dry-as-dust design was now chosen, and the present 
architectural movement continued to grow as rapidly as it 
had done in the last ten or twelve years, it was probable 
that the first cathedral of the twentieth century, when 
finished, would be as obsolete in style as an old East 
Indiaman was now. 

At the conclusion of Professor Simpson's address, Мг. 
Bradbury (surveyor to the Cathedral Committee) explained 
the conditions with regard to the competition, pointing 
out that it had not been definitely decided to dispense 
with assessors, the Committee having reserved to them- 
selves the right of calling in professional assistance if they 
deemed it necessary. 

In moving a vote of thanks to Professor Simpson, mr. 
W. E. Willink said he failed to see any resemblance 
between the competition proposed and the one suggested 
by the representatives of the society wher Үһеу met the 
Committee. It would have been very much better if the 
society had never been invited to give their opinion at all, 
for it had been ignored, but the Committee were under the 
delusion that they were meeting their views. А very 
large number of architects of repute, probably four-fifths, 
would be excluded from competing, because if they did 
compete they would be working on a style with which they 
were not well acquainted. The non-appointment of a 
professional assessor would ruin the competition, and the 
Committee would find they had acted foolishly. Mem- 
bers of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
were prohibited from submitting plans unless а profes- 
sional assessor was engaged. That the Committee 
excluded everything except what they crudely called 
Gothic was а calamity. How it came about that it was 
impossible for them to obtain a hearing in a matter which 
so vitally touched their profession passed his compre- 
hension. 

Mr. Bradbury, in seconding the resolution, said he did 
not intend to enter into any defence of the word Gothic as 
applied to the style of the Cathedral, inasmuch as his 
opinion had not been asked. 

Professor Simpson, in responding, alluded to the newly 
adopted instructions to architects, aud asserted that so far 
from meeting the views of the society, the Committee had 
done the very opposite of what they were asked to do. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL NOTES. 


HE London County Council met on Tuesday for the 
1 first time after the recess. The principal item on the 
agenda was the address of the chairman (Mr. A. W. 
Torrance). Mr. Torrance first alluded to financial 
matters, in the course of which he pointed out that, owing 
to rise in rateable value, the rate in the pound in respect of 
the net debt for 1991-2, amounting to گر‎ 24,813,693, was 
‘14 less than it was in 1889-90. The total debt of London 
on March 31st, 1900, he said, was £46,268,871, and the 


rateable value at the same date was £37,022,237. Hence . 


the total debt in March, 1902, was equal to 1:25 years’ 
purchase of its rateable value. Those figures were 
exclusive of the debt of the City Corporation, secured on 
its special funds. Mr. Torrance admitted these were 
enormous figures, but they represented, he believed, 
nothing but the actual needs of London. 

Mr. Torrance next referred to the crying need for new 
offices wherein to house efficiently, and with due regard to 
personal health, the 803 members of their staff now 
employed at the central offices. The cost he knew would 
be large, but the need was urgent and should be speedily 
met. Alluding to the various improvement schemes com- 
pleted and on the way, Mr. Torrance said the serious 
question to be considered was that of ways and means. 


‘It seemed only reasonable that those who benefited by 


these improvements should make substantial contribution. 
Mr. Torrance went on to deal with other questions affect- 
ing the tramways, parks, and open spaces, corporate 
property, markets, etc, 

After a vote of thanks had been passed to the chairman 
for his address, other business was taken. Mr. Benn, 
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chairman of the Highways Committee, referred to the 
great public inconvenience caused by the successive break- 


ing up of the roadways, and suggested that the road 


authorities migbt be approached on the subject with a 
view to some arrangement whereby a central authority 
should have some power of control and supervision for the 
protection of London. 

Two interesting resolutions were passed by the Council. 
One referred to the atmosphere of the “ Twopenny Tube,” 


and was as follows :—“ That in view of the extension of 


underground railways in London, it be an instruction to 
the Public Health Committee to report on the condition 
of the atmosphere in the ‘tube’ of the Central London 
Railway." fhe other touched the smoke nuisance and 
was to the effect:—‘‘ That it be referred to the Public 
Control Committee to consider and report upon the whole 
question of the smoke nuisance in London, and the means 


which may be adopted to remedy the evil.” 
ao a mana 
A USEFUL TRADE CATALOGUE. 


НЕ Crittall Manufacturing Company, Limited (Manor 
Works, Braintree, Essex), have just brought out a new 
illustrated catalogue and price list of the specialities in 
casements, sashes, doors, roofing, opening gear, and 
general wrought constructional work. This is in all 
respects a most excellent production, and should find a 
place in every architect's office, as being a thoroughly 
useful work of reference from a practical point of view. 
The catalogue is divided into various sections, has a full 
index, and a list of buildings where work has been exe- 
cuted is given at the commencement of each section. А 
number of special features merit attention. The firm's 
business in wrought iron and steel roofwork has progressed 
so largely that to meet the ever-increasing demand a new 
and complete plant has recently been laid down. A new 
and most important feature is the patent Crittall “ Safety ” 
casement, which effectively gets over the difficulty of clean- 
ing side-hung casements which open outwards. It is 
entirely free from any weathering slips, reversing entirely 
from the outside, and the substance of both the inside 
and outside frames is left intact, making absolutely no 
difference to the weathering. These “Safety” hinges 
are also made for wood casements, and they can be 
fixed to existing casements, no special preparation 
being required. For the first time also the com- 
pany’s armoured fireprcof wood doors are illustrated. 
The firm’s wrought-iron dours have been tested by the 
British Fire Prevention Committee, the one tested suc- 
cessfully resisting а one hour's test, the fire temperature 
rising to 2,000° Fahr., followed by the application of water 
for five minutes. The Crittall method of dry glazing is 
here illustrated for the first time, and the fact that it 
requires no special purlins or woodwork of any kind, and 
ور‎ simple and easy of application, commends it to the 
notice of architects. We recommend this catalogue to 


the careful attention of our readers. 


TRADE NOTES. 


HE business address of Mrs. Starkie Gardner, whose 

artistic examples of metal work we gave some illus- 

trations of in our last issue, 15 18 (not ı6, as stated last 
week), Clifford Street, Bond Street, W. 


Тне Gilbert Arc Lamp Company, Limited, Chingford, 
write us аз follows:—''In your paper October 4th, re 
lighting of the Thames Embankment, it is not correct that 

tion of the lighting was carried out with 


the main por 
specially small lamps, as Іп the case of the parapet 
lighting. The lamps ia the main portion are large lamps, 


taking 6 ft. of carbon, and burning 50 to 8o hours. They 
are the only such lamps made, and are a great novelty.” 
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Г work of fixing a number of new lightning con. 
ductors upon Westminster Abbey, which has been iq 


progress all the summer is now practically completed. 


Mr. GRAHAM Core, of Newcastle, has been elected 
president of the National Association of Master Painters 


and Decorators for the ensuing year. 


Ат Cambridge, on the 7th inst., the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion formally opened a new police-station, which has been 
erected at a cost of £16,000. The Mayor mentioned that 
the site had been used for public purposes for three 


centuries. 


Tue water supply of Colne has been added to by the 
discovery of water by boring at Wycollar. This will yield 
a supply of 400,000 gallons daily, which it is stated will 
save the town £5,000, and effectively tide them over the 


drought. 


Tue foundation stones of the new tower porch at St. 
Augustine's Church, Prince's Road, Hull, were laid on 
the 26th ult. The tower will rise to the height of 75 feet, 
and, like the rest of the church, has been designed by Mr. 
Temple Moore, London. Its estimated cost is £1,202 
New Sunday schools are also being erected to cost an 


additional £1,309. | 


AFTER being rebuilt at a cost of nearly £2,000, the Welsh 
Congregational Church at Vroncysyllte, Llapgollen, has 
been re-opened for public worship. Ihe new church has 
been erected from designs by Messrs. О. M. Roberts and 
Sons, architects, Portmadoc, and the contract was carried 
out by Mr. J. T. Jones, Cefn Mawr, Ruabon. 


Тне Leeds Sewerage Committee last week, considered the 
whole question of the disposal of the city sewage, and 
instructed the City Engineer (Mr. Т. Hewson) to report as 
early as practicable to the new committee to be appointed 
after the November elections, in the light of the rejection 
of the Gateforth Hall scheme by the Committee of the 


House of Lords. 


1۳۸۱۵ progress is being made with the erection of the 
West Riding county asylum at Scalebor Park, Burley-i0- 
Wharfedale, and the County Council have voted £12,000 
towards the furnishing and fitting-up of the administrative 
block, sick and infirm wards, acute hospital, ladies 
recreation room, officers’ quarters, and the eight other 
rooms required for 210 patients, and the necessary staf. 


SEVERAL important new features have been added to 
Pitman's Phonetic. Yournal, in order to meet the 8 
demand for guidance in relation to various branches of 
commercial education. Іп the issue of October ба Com- 
mercial Guide is commenced, which will furnish a 
comprehensive explanation of every description of business 
transaction, with illustrative documents. The business 
use of modern languages is dealt with in a یس‎ 
practical examples of French, German, and Spanis 


correspondence. 

Mr. WiLLiam Watson, one of the surveyors of dam 
dations for the Wakefield diocese, died after a prolonge 
illness on the 3rd inst. Mr. Watson, who attained the age 
of sixty years ín April last, has for many years been T 
of the priocipal architects of the city. Amongst ۶ 
works carried out by him were the Wakefield Workhouse 
Infirmary, and the new Board Schools at Lofthouse Gate, 
opened only the other day. He was for many years | 
member of the Wakefield Chamber of Commerce an 
Shipping. He was a member of the Leeds and Yorkshire 


Architectural Society. 
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FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.—No. 102. 


THE STYLE OF THE LIVERPOOL 
CATHEDRAL. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


/ more one considers the present position of affairs 

in connection with the obtaining of a design for the 
Liverpool Cathedral, the less confidence one feels in the 
likelihood of a satisfactory architectural result being arrived 
at. The lines upon which the proposed competition have 
been drawn are in themselves a pretty complete barrier to 
апу such result, as we plainly indicated in our remarks 
last week. They are such as no architect, being a 
reasonable man of business, could accept. 

But beyond the failure evidenced in the framing of the 
terms of the competition, the more serious difficulty created 
may perhaps be found in the restriction placed upon com- 
petitors as to style. The new cathedral must be Gothic. 
Apparently the -Executive Committee think they have a 
perfect right to order what they like, or think they like. 
We have been told that the members of the Committee are 
men of taste. But what has taste to do with architecture ? 
It is not a question of taste whether the Liverpool 
Cathedral is a fine example of architecture, or a nonde- 
script concoction of precedents. And if the competitive 
designs are simply to be judged by men of taste, then we 
are quite sure that the competition must inevitably prove 
a failure. 

Then again, as Professor Simpson in his address before 
the Liverpool Architectural Society last week asked, What 
is Gothic? The chairman of the Executive Committee, 
Mr. Robert Gladstone, endeavoured to answer this ques- 
tion so far as the Committee were concerned by quoting the 
late Sir Gilbert's Scott's opinion of Westminster Abbey, 
and referring to “the great period of Gothic architecture 
between 1220 and 1320, when the early English entered 
upon the Gothic period." He also remarked that in West- 
minster Abbey and other churches built in that period they 
found a majestic simplicity in the architecture which con- 
duced, as he thought, most highly to devotional feelings 
and to the proper conduct of public worship. After the 
period he had named, Mr. Gladstone said “ Gothic archi- 
tecture became too much taken up with detail." So that 
here we have not only the style fixed, but the actual period 
upon which presumably the Committee consider it desir- 
able the competitors should base their designs. Nothing 
could well be more fatal to the production of originality 
than this absolute fixing of a precedent which dates back 
Over 500 years. 

Of course Mr. Gladstone and his Committee are entitled 
to their views on the subject, though Mr. Reginald Blom- 
field, in his letter to the Times, which we quote elsewhere, 
well answers these views, which would make the Gothic 
of 5оо years ago the only possible style for the new 
Cathedral. '' We seem," remarks Mr. Blomfield, “to be 
back in the fifties, when this sort of view was taken as an 
article of faith by ardent young amateurs with High 
Church propensities. Were it not for the probable con- 
sequences, there would be a pleasing interest in this quaint 
revival, 69 years out of date, of the views of the Cambridge 
Camden Society. Mr. R. Gladstone finds his devotions 
quickened by the pointed arch, but surely this is rather a 
slender foundation on which to raise a law that this and 
no other is to be the only possible type of building under 
which future generations may devoutly worship. . . . 
It is surely the reductio ad absurdum of religious devotion to 
makeit conditionaloncuspsand crockets. , . . Either 
the spiritual thought and feeling of modern Liverpool are 
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the same as those of the cathedral builders of the thirteenth 
century or they are not. If they аге the same, no doubt 
the language of the builders of Salisbury will precisely 
express the aspirations of the Liverpool merchant and 
mechanic of this century; if they are not the same, that 
language becomes meaningless as an expression of modern 
thought, and to insist on its use is to reduce the art of 
architecture to a masquerade and a sham,” 

By all means let us have Gothic designs submitted by 
such architects as prefer to work in that style, but beyond 
that point let there be a fair field and no favour. And, 
above all, let the Committee remember that this is a 
question of architecture, and not merely of taste. To 
decide it neither popular opinion nor a committee of taste 
15 an adequate tribunal. 


۱ BY BASIL )۱۸ ۰ 
Г have always been a strong advocate of Gothic for 
Anglican churches, but should prefer a really good de- 
sign of a Renaissance type to an inferior one in Gothic. 


BY ALFRED DARBYSHIRE. 


Although 1 have had, all my life, a strong affection for 
Gothic art, 1 am sorry to see that the Committee have 
decided not to tolerate any other form of architectural 
expression for a Twentieth Century Cathedral. 1 am 
quite prepared to admit that ecclesiastical medieval 
architecture was a beautiful and superb environment of 
the religion of Gothic times, but to repeat it in these days 
15 to bar all progress ia our art, and to stop the evolution 
of our English ecclesiastical architecture. 1 am really 
sorry that the Committee have tied competing architects 
to Gothic, as this event might have been made the medium 
of original expression, and might have given to the archi- 
tecture of this new century a value which would be 
historic, and appreciated in the ages yet to come. 


BY ERNEST GEORGE. 


ја my opinion a restriction of competition in the 
“Gothic” style would be a mistake even if the proposed 
Cathedral were for some other site than that intended. 
For Liverpool, a city of modern growth, with its distin- 
guished architectural features, [ feel that the importation 
of a resuscitated medizval church would be а ‘' regrettable 
incident.” 


> 


ВУ Т. С. JACKSON, Е.А. 


Liverpool Cathedral ought to be Gothic—a thousand times 
“yes.” But the point is, what do we mean by Gothic 7 
By Gothic for English use I mean building with freedom, 
irrespective of precedent, conformably to the habits, climate, 
materials, and requirements of England and the English. 
Г am almost afraid that this is not what the Committee 
mean by Gothic, but that they rather intend blind imi- 
tation of medieval architecture which I should call not 
Gothic at all, but Pseudo. Gothic. | 


тепте тентегі‏ تم مه 


PICTURES BY WILLIAM 
OLDHAM. 


E have always followed the artistic efforts of the late 
William Stott, of Oldham, with such appreciation, 
that we feel extremely grateful for the exhibition of 
nearly sixty of his works at 5a, Pall Mall. He is assuredly 
one of those who can stand the ordeal of so many collected 
examples. Anote of high decorative quality is felt the 
moment one enters the gallery, and not only powerful, but 
subtle and distinguished, effects of colour are to be found 
distributed round the walls. What refinement and sweet 
serenity there is in the treatment of “А Summer's Day,” 
ot “ Idlers,” or the beautiful symphony in blue greys and 
white of * The Alps by night”! What purely beautiful little 
pastels are Nos. 46, 48, and 49—studies of the sea! 
Aud what a perfectly exquisite study of blue sea and 
yellow sand is No. 33! А perfect piece of Art like this is 
indeed cheap at the catalogue price of £20. One could 
not expect a painter of such singular talent to be widely 
appreciated, but it is pleasant enough to read the notice of 
his work by Mr. Richard Whiteing, in the catalogue 
preface, whether we go so far ourselves or not. 
“The drawings that he showed to Gérôme, when he came 
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to Paris as а mere lad to place himself under that master, 
were pure landscapes, and there was something in them 
that at once won him the artist's favour, and admission to 
the Beaux Arts. He worked steadily for years, and then 
took Paris by storm with two pictures—' The Ferry,’ and 
a scene of boys bathing in a shady pool, which gave him 
fame and the medal at one bound. These, again, were 
almost pure landscape, for the figures in them were treated 
as the figure was treated by Turner, in due subordination 
to the general scheme. They were ‘right,’ of course, for 
Stott had not passed through nearly seven years of appren- 
ticeship in vain, but they were still one, with sky and 
river, meadow and tree. Yet these would have been well- 
nigh as good without them. They were nature scenes 
that wanted no help from any living thing. 

«І shall always like him best in such works as “Тһе Alps 
by Nigbt, ‘The Eiger,’ ‘The Amethyst Cloud, ‘The 
White Mountain,’ ‘The Memory of an Island,’ and in 
his sandhills and waterfalls. Most of these are superb 
compositions breathing the very spirit of nature, and 
bearing her message of dignity, repose, and peace. They 
attest the all-sufficiency of sun and sky, of sea and air, for 
our highest needs as lovers of the beautiful. But they did 
not suffice to him. He had the passion for experiment of 
the epoch of French Art in which his lot was cast, and of 
his own eminently scientific mind. If he had been less 
distinguished in painting, I think, he would have made a 
name in science; in fact, his earliest scholastic distinctions 
were won in that field. He was ever trying something 
new, aS though in weariness of the thing achieved; and 
the new thing that he sought most was the union of the 
perfect figure composition, the perfect story, so to speak, 
with the perfect landscape setting. He thus grew to bea 
subject artist, deriving his themes by preference from the 
old Norse mythology, and at need taking something from 
classic lore. 

“His untimely death was а loss not only to those who 
loved him; it was a loss to Art. In pure landscape he was, 
assuredly, one of the first painters of our time. His sense 
of colour, his sense of composition, the ‘scholarship’ of 
his palette, the, if possible, finer scholarship of his line, 
have not been excelled by living man.” 


[nomm аллы: 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


HE opening meeting of the Architectural Association for 
1 ‘the session 1901-2, which is also the annual general 
meeting, was held on Friday evening last, Mr. W. H. Seth. 
Smith, the President, occupying the chair. At the outset 
Mr. Seth-Smith proposed votes of thanks to the Royal 
Institute of British Architects for their roth annual grant 
of {100 towards the educational work of the Architectural 
Association, and to Mrs. Cates for presenting to them the 
books of the late Mr. Arthur Cates. These votes were 
agreed to, as was also one of condolence with the relatives 
of the late Mr. James Brooks. The President then pre- 
sented the prizes to the successful competitors, after which 
he proceeded to read his address, which we give in full 
elsewhere. At the close of the address a cordial vote of 
thanks, moved by Professor Beresford Pite, and seconded 
by Mr. Francis Hooper, was passed to Мг. Seth-Smith. 


THe Burslem Corporation invite competitive designs for 
an isolation hospital, and offer premiums of £100 and £ 50 
for the designs placed first and second respectively, Two 
guineas are required from each competitor for the condi- 
tions and instructions, returnable on receipt of a bona-file 
design on or before the 20th of next December, 


Competitive designs are invited by the Hull Corporation 
for a new School of Art, and offer premiums of ر60 گر ,100 گر‎ 
and £40 to the authors of the designs placed first, second 
and third in order of merit by their assessor, Mr. Sydney 
R. ۰ Smith, F.R.I.B.A. A deposit fee of £1 is required 
for the conditions of the competition, but if the latter 
are returned within one month from the date 
of issue this fee will be returned, or on the 
receipt of a bona fide design. The architect 
whose design is carried out will be paid the usual 5 per 
cent. commission, into which the premiums will merge. 
The cost of the building, exclusive of fittings and furni- 
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ture, is not to exceed £ 10,000, and January 315; 1992, is 
named as the date for sending in designs. 


Tue Committee of Management of the North London 
Hospital for Consumption, having asked five well-known 
hospital architects to compete for the erection of their 
proposed country branch and convalescent home at North. 
wood, Middlesex, have selected the design submitted by 
Mr. Frederick Wheeler, F.R.1.B.A., of 6, Staple Inn, W.C. 


Competitive designs are invited for new board school at 
Chadderton, Oldham, for the Chadderton School Board, 
No premiums are offered, and a deposit fee of one guinea 
is required for the conditions. 


Tug competitive plans for the laying out of the proposed 
winter gardens for Penzance were brought before the 
Town Council on the roth inst., when a question having 
arisen as to the possibility of the plan recommended by 
the Pleasure Grounds Committee being carried out for the 
stipulated sum of £7,000, the matter was referred back for 
further consideration and consultation with an expert. 


THE new session of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects will be opened on Monday evening, November 4th, 
when Mr. William Emerson, the president, will deliver 
his inaugural address. 


THERE are up for election at the next business meeting of 
the R.I.B.A. to be held on the 2nd of December, eight 
candidates for Fellowship, and 30 for Associateship. Two 
honorary corresponding members, both of Madrid, are 
also to be elected. 


Ата general assembly of the Royal Society of British 
Artists, held on Monday last, the following were elected 
members :—Beale Adams, J. Paul Brinson, W. Houson 
Byles, idoulton Foweraker, A. Henderson, Hely Smith, 
Miller Smith, and W. H. Spittle. 


Tue production of a book by Mr. P. Gordon Smith, 
F.R.I.B.A., late architect to the Local Government Board, 
оп “ Poor Law Buildings" (London: Knight & Со.) will 
certainly interest architects very considerably. For, m 
his official capacity, Mr. Smith had ample opportunity, 
during his thirty-three years’ service in the Architects 
Department of the Poor Law Board, for noting all the 
failures and imperfections of planning in the very large 
number of designs for poor law buildings which pa 
through his hands. It is, therefore, in the proper order of 
- things, and a thing greatly to be desired, that he should 
give the profession the benefit of his judgment, ripened by 
so long and intimate an experience of this particular class 


structure. The book covers the subject in a vi 
useful and comprehensive manner, and treats ? 
buildings for the indoor poor (including arrange- 


ments (ог indoor children); cottage homes ; buildings lor 
imbeciles and epileptics ; workhouses ; and workhouse 10: 
firmaries. Other points dealt with refer to the cost 0 
poor law buildings and loans for defraying their cost, 30 
the important question of obtaining designs for the same 
An extremely interesting portion of the work consists 0 
the rules laid down by the Local Government Board 
(which are practically in force) with regard to the 
construction of workhouses, with special notes Бу (he 
author in explanation and enlargement of each. Mut 
useful information is given in the appendix relative to 
drainage, fire protection, baths, cubic space, etc. Lists 
of workhouses and workhouse infirmaries erected since 
1898 are also given, with the names of their architects 80 
amount of accommodation provided in each structure. 
The books cannot fail to be of real utility to all who 
have to do with the planning and erection of poor law 
institutions. 

Tue useful little volume on “Тһе Construction of Roads 
and Streets,” compiled by the late Messrs. Henry Law 
and D. К. Clark, has been re-issued in a new and revis 

form by Messrs. Crosby Lockwood & Son. It has been 
edited by Mr. A. J. Wallis-Tayler, who has not only 
carefully revised the whole of the book dealing directly 
with the construction of roads, but has greatly 8> 
it, adding several new chapters dealing with the lates 
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developments of the subject, and also giving а new and 
fuller index. This is the sixth edition of the book, and 


as it now appears, its practical usefulness cannot but be 
materially increased. 


Yet a third edition of Mr. Chas. F. Mitchell’s « Building 
Construction ” has appeared (London : B. T, Batsford), 
which may surely be taken as a good sign of the i increasing 
value of this eminently useful educational work. The 
author has taken advantage of the new edition to revise 
and amplify the text, and to augment the number of 
illustrations. Advantage has also been taken of American 
experience 1п iron and steel manufacture and in construc- 
tion, of the Scotch practice in modern stonework, and of 
the general trend of progress in all that relates to con- 
struction and sanitary science. 


THE late Professor Banister Fletcher's “Valuations and 
Compensations ” has been revised and re-written by 
Messrs. Banister F. Fletcher and H. Phillips Fletcher, 
the author's sons (London: В. Т. Batsford). In this new 
edition we find practically a new book, though some of the 
features in the old book have been retained in the new. 
The authors have done their work very thoroughly, and 
the book, in its new and greatly improved form, cannot 
fail to be not only an excellent text-book for the student, 
but a really useful work of reference for the practitioner. 
The same authors are responsible for a new and revised 
edition of ** The London Building Act, 1894,” originally 
written by the late Professor Banister Fletcher (London : 

В. 1. Batsford). The whole subject has been brought up 
to date, and much useful information added. 


The paper read before the R.I.B.A. last session by Mr. 


T. J. Bailey, architect to the School Board for London, on 
“The Planning and Construction of Board Schools,” has 
been reprinted in pamphlet form. 1 is published at 
half-a-crown, and is obtainable from the Institute. 


BurNs's COTTAGE at Alloway, and the adjoining monument 
on the banks of the Doon, attracted 45,100 visitors last 
year, and the Ayr Town Council have now decided to con- 
struct an electric tramway from the city to the cottage, a 
distance of some two miles. 


LEADENHALL STREET, Which has been prolific of archzo- 


‚logical discoveries, has just contributed a most interesting 


seventeenth-century relic to the Guildhall Museum. This 
is a large piece of stonework bearing the arms of the City 
of London, together with the date 1609, which was re- 
moved from an old and recently demolished building. Of 
course, the chief interest of the relic is, remarks the 
London correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, that 
the date shows that the house was in existence nearly 
sixty years before the Great Fire of 1666. Leadenhall 
Street is also represented in the Museum by a piece of 
mosaic pavement and other subterranean treasures ; whilst 
in the year 1803 a fine piece of Roman tesselated pave- 
ment was discovered not more than 10 ft. beneath the 
surface exactly opposite the old East India House. 


THIRTEEN tenders, ranging from £71,249 to £89,725, were 
received for the erection of a female division of an 
inebriates’ home on the estate of the Lancashire 
Inebriates Acts Board at Preston. These were con- 
sidered at a meeting of the Board on the rioth inst., when, 
the lowest tender having been withdrawn, the next lowest 
was accepted. This was for the sum of £73,418, and was 
sent in by Messrs. J. Gerrard & Sons, of Swinton. 


Tue London County Council received a report at their 
meeting on Tuesday from the Improvements Committee on 
the proposed scheme for the widening of Piccadilly. The 
report was merely a statement of the present position of 
affairs and setting out the arguments for and against the 
scheme. But until the Committce have had an interview 
with Mr. Akers-Douglas two or three weeks hence, the 
scheme is in abeyance so far as the County Council are 
concerned. 

LiverpooL is to be congratulated upon its water supply, 
which was never for a single instant interrupted during last 
summer'sdrought. Yet it provides for the daily needs of more 
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AAA чен ин зак 1,022,000 persons. The total quantity of water supplied 
from the Liverpool works during the past twelve months 
was 9,964,902,000 gallons. The summer consumption of 
water in the Liverpool district alone, exclusive of the 
supplies given in bulk to other towns and districts, reached 
a maximum of over 215,000,000 gallons per week, an 
average per day of 30,750,000 gallons, In spite of the 
long-continued drought, a constant and unlimited supply 
was given, not only to Liverpool and the surrounding 
districts, but also to all the numerous places along the 


lines of aqueduct which were dependent upon Liverpool 
for water. 


Тне Rivers Committee of the Manchester City Council, 
at a meeting held on the 13th inst., considered and adopted 
{Бе annual report on the Committee’s work during the past 
year. The report is а voluminousone, and is divided into 
three parts. The third part, dealing with the experi- 
mental work which has been carried on in connection with 
the bacterial treatment of sewage, is the one which interests 
us most. It is worthy of note, however, that the volume 
of sewage treated last year was 12,401,851,000 gallons. 
The average daily flow of sewage has been 34,071,019 
gallons, while the dry weather flow is computed to be 
25,700,000 gallons. Considerable difficulty is experienced 
at the sewage works in consequence of the fact that the 
street gullies in Manchester are in general unprovided 
with silt traps. The amount of sludge deposited at sea in 
the municipal year ended March last is computed at 
237,000 tons. 


Аз regards the working of the bacterial beds the report 
states that it may be confidently anticipated that Maa- 
chester sewage, after passing through a system of septic 
tanks, may be rendered non-putrefactive by treatment on 
bacteria beds at a rate, allowing for all rests, of 500,000 
gallons per acre per day. It is of interest to note from (ће 
results obtained that “it appears that an area in round 
numbers of 50 acres of cinder beds is capable of effectively 
dealing with 30,000,000 gallons of tank effluent per day 
for five years after the chemical treatment with lime and 
copperas. It therefore may be concluded that the purifica- 
tion of sewage on a large scale by chemical treatment with 
lime and copperas, and application of the effluent in 
bacteria beds is a practical process.” 


Tue Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers have, in 
addition to the medals and prizes given for communications 
discussed at the meetings of the institution in the last 
session, made the following awards in respect of other 
papers dealt with in 1900—1901 :—A Telford medal and a 
Telford premium to Reginald Pelham Bolton (New York); 
a Watt medal and a Telford premium to J. Emerson 
Dowson (London); a George Stephenson medal and a 
Telford premium to W. Т. С. Beckett (Calcutta); a 
Manby premium to E. K. Scott (London); a Trevithick 
premium to T. A. Hearson, R.N. (London); a Telford 
premium to J. A. W. Peacock (Tantah, Lower Egypt). 
For students’ papers the awards are:—A Miller scholar- 
ship (tenable for three years) and the “ James Forrest ” 

medal to E. V. Clark, B.Sc. (London) ; liller prizes to 


С. Е. Inglis, те (London); H. E. Wimperis, B.A. 
اس سو‎ L. Cridlan (London) Е. К. Peach 
(London), G . Whigham (Glasgow), F. Taylor, B.A. 


(Manchester), А. С. Walsh (Newcastle-on-Tyne), and 
H. O. Jones (Manchester). 
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NOTES FROM BOSTON, U.S.A. 


== 


Ву R. BROWN. 
BUILDING AND ENGINEERING WORK IN New ENGLAND. 


HE estimated cost of new building and engineering 
enterprises projected throughout New England during 

the past week, as compiled by the F. W. Dodge Company, - 
approximates 2,333,000 dols., as against 2,329,000 dols. 
during the corresponding period last year. Contracts 
have been awarded this week on 3,280,000 dois., as against 
1,142,000 dols. last week. Throughout Boston and 
vicinity the amount of work projected during the week 
approximates 863,000 dols., and contracts have been 
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awarded on 1,468,000 dols., as compared with 274,000 4015. 
last week. 


Tug INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTS. 


At the conference of the Institute of American Archi- 
tects, now being held at Buffalo, Mr. Charles F. W. Kim 
was elected president for the ensuing term, succeeding 
Mr. R. S. Peabody, of Boston. 


THE WHITE House, WASHINGTON. 


The entrance of a new President into the White House 
at Washington, with a large family, brings up. anew the 
proposed improvements to that mansion. President 
Roosevelt, it seems, has declined to have any alterations 
or additions made to the White House for the better 
accommodation of his family. It is more than likely that 
a new house will soon be built for the Presidents of the 
"United States. A local paper says: “ Before any part of 
the real foundation goes in, let us say that we want it to 
be an ornament to that beautiful city and a credit to the 
country." 


AMERICAN PAINTERS AT THE MUNICH EXHIBITION. 


Mr. Edmund C. Tarbell and Mr. H. H. Gallison, of 
Boston, have pictures hung on the line in the international 
exposition at Munich. They are the only painters residing 
in America who are represented in the exposition. 


Ам Авт AND Science EXHIBIT AT THE Sr. Louis Fair 
IN 1903. | 

A conference was held the other day at the National 
Arts Club in New York, by a number of representatives 
from societies and organisations interested in the scheme 
to hold a Municipal Art and Science Exhibit in connection 
with the St. Louis Fair in 1903. All are working in 
harmony to promote the plan, 
and which may prove to be the 


most valuable single feature 
of the event. 


THa SARGENT Decoration IN THE Рившс LIBRARY, 


Public Library, 


Christian religion, will not, 
the third part of the scheme, 
representing the “ Sermon on the Mount,” is carried out 
main staircase. The remain- 
| panels for the delivery room by Abbey 
will not be ready until next spring. Abbey had practically 
but was not satisfied with the effect, and 
do them over again. The first of the 
sculptural decorations to go into place will be the bronze 
entrance doors by Deniel С. French. 
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N | | 
SHOULD LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL BE 
GOTHIC ? | 


۷ REGINALD BLOMFIELD is to be added to 
_ the list of those who strongly deprecate the fixing of 
cutive Committee as the Style for the 


Supply the dates of the 
which commended 


is an affair for 
authority on a Point of archi 
unchallenged. | и. 
“In the first Place, the result j isi 
۱ Of their decision wil 
that the architects who do submit designs will have = 
no ın the question of treatment. The Committee have 
aken оп themselves this Special and essentia] function of 
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put in place this month. The ' 
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architecture, and the architects are merely to prepare 
designs to a select set of details, for we know by painful 
experience that by ‘Gothic’ is understood a more or less 
exact reproduction of some mediaeval buildings. Unde 
the circumstances the Committee are hardly likely to get 
tolerable building, more especially as the method Proposed 
for obtaining designs has been condemned by competent 
opinion for the last thirty years. 

** This, however, concerns the Committee and the archi. 
tects who compete. The amazing thing about the whole 
proceeding is to hear in 1901 a dogma as to the sacro. 
sanctity of Gothic architecture (and even of a Certain 
period of it) solemnly propounded and assented to bya 
committee of influential laymen and others responsible for 
a very important building enterprise. We seem to be 
back in the fifties, when this sort of view was taken as an 

article of faith by ardent young amateurs with High Church 

propensities. Were it not for the probable consequences 
there would be a pleasing interest in this quaint revival 
60 years out of date, of the views of the Cambridge Camden 


Society. Mr. К. Gladstone finds his devotions quickened 
by the pointed arch, but surely this is rather a slender 
foundation on which to raise a law that this and по other 
15 to be the only possible type of building under which 
future generations may devoutly worship. He appears to 
have forgotten that the Roman Basilica was the original 
of the Christian Church, and that for some eleven cen- 
turies Christians had to content themselves with the 
spiritual encouragement of the round arch or the lintel 
Yet it is probable that these Christians had a capacity fot 
devotion not inferior to that of the Liverpool Executive 
Committee, and the growth of Christianity does not appear 
to have been retarded by the absence of the pointed arch. 
It is surely the reductio ad absurdum of religious devotion 
‚ to make it conditional on cusps and crockets. 5 
| ‘“ Мо one would for a moment dream of reviving the 
‚ futile old controversy of Gothic and Classic, a contro- 
versy based оп a misconception of the nature of archi 
tecture ; but what every intelligent person contends for 
is that in these matters there should be a fair field and 
| no favour. Professor Simpson, as the president of the 
| Liverpool Society of Architects, has put the matter 
clearly to the Executive Committee, but the Committee 
rises superior to expert opinion with some astounding 
results to the logical mind. Either the spiritual thought 
and feeling of modern Liverpool are the same as those of 
| the cathedral builders of the 1 3th century or they are not. 
If they are the same, no doubt the language of the builders 
of Salisbury will precisely express the aspirations of the 
Liverpool merchant and mechanic of this century; if they 
are not the same that language becomes meaningless a 
an expression of modern thought, and to insist on its use 
| is to reduce the art of architecture to a masquerade and 1 
sham. No doubt the sapience of the Committee will D 
| its way out of the dilemma and give the mere exper 
| another necessary lesson." 


| —b M 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A THAMES WAREHOUSE. 
ASTON WBBB, A.R A., ARCHITECT. 


HAT a warehouse need not bea dull, epic 
Т building has often been averred, but it is remar roofs 
seldom that in this country we are enabled to find р ic- 
of the belief. If all the Thames side buildings a I" 
turesque, the river vistas through London TM s is 
delightful. But the good quality of riverside buil pie 
most exceptional, and therefore it is very noticeable 


| anything like Mr. Aston Webb’s design for Messrs. P А 


تھ 


is marked by solidity and breadth, all the effects Бе 
obtained by very simple means, and depending ге у à: 
the proportion of solids and voids and the d plain 
tween the many-paned windows and the breadth pleasant 
walling. The up-to-date crane is by no means an чор 
| поќе in the frontage. immense 
| _ Messrs. Boord & Co.'s premises extend an "fronting 
| depth from the river frontage to the office block Ж is 
' Tooley Street. This latter portion, of which we P otony 
| à view, is a most agreeable relief to the present mo 


fi 
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of the thoroughfare with its picturesque angle tourelles, 
and tall chimneys. 


HEREFORD MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 


DESIGNS ВУ J.S. GIBSON, F.R.1.B.A., 
and 
ERNEST Е. ЕВТСИ AND WILLIAM GRACE. 


Havine published the elevations and plans of these two 
designs in our issues of the gth and 16th of August last, 
we now give the perspective views of them. 


— =D aras 
THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AT THE 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.* 
Ву W. HOWARD SETH-SMITH, F.R.I.BA. 


|" doing me the honour of calling me to preside over 
yout interests for a second year, you have imposed 
upon me the difficult duty of having to address you а 
second time, То prepare a statement of general principles 
and of one's own views on various points connected with 
our art and our profession, is a task easy of accomplish- 
ment as compared with that of choosing a subject sufficiently 
interesting to form the key-note of another essay. Not 
that ours is so prosaic a calling as to bé lacking in questions 
of importance : on the contrary, I suppose there is no other 
profession which gives birth to so many interesting con- 
troversies. But as we are an eminently business-like 
society, I propose this year to be more directly practical, 
reviewing our recent work and sketching what I conceive 
to be the policy of the А.А. in the immediate future. 

During the past session we have had to say farewell to 
the nineteenth century, and simultaneously to the longest 
reign and to the greatest and best sovereign that ever 
occupied the throne of this nation. One who for 63 years 
ruled us with wisdom and personal virtue. Two such 
events would mark any year as memorable. 

As regards our own affairs, it has been a session of 
unparalleled prosperity, clouded only by the losses we have 
sustained by death, which has claimed eight of our members 
in the twelve months. But some men there are whose 
passing leaves a great void, alters, in fact, for a time the 
whole complexion of things. Such men were John McKean 
Brydon, Arthur Cates, and William Young. The first 
formally joined us only recently, the last was not a member, 
but all were warm supporters of our work. We can pay 
them no higher tribute than to say they possessed that 
admiration and trust to which their professional attain- 
ments as well as their personal goodness entitled them. 
Brydon was especially one of those who win all hearts. 
By his death many of us have lost a dear friend. Mr. Cates 
became a member in 1847, and was hon. secretary in 1852 
and 1853, so that his interest in this Association covers 
more than half a century, and that interest was as direct 
and influential at the end as in the beginning, for at the 
time of his death he was a most active member of both 
the Education and the Premises Committees. 

Success has attended all departments of our work. We 
have added 116 new names to our membership roll, besides 
reinstating six others, and our financial position at the 
close of the year has been the best on record. ' 

The Sketch Book, which for 35 years has figured so 
largely in connection with the work of this Association, 
but has been hitherto run by an independent Committee, 
with our indefatigable members, Messrs. William G. B. 
Lewis, William À. Pite, as editors, and Mr. Edgar H. 
Selby as treasurer and secretary, has, at the request of 
these gentlemen, been taken over by the General Com- 
mittee. In recording our debt of gratitude to those who 
have conducted it so long and so ably, and whose services 
we are fortunate enough to retain for the most part, l am 
sure you will agree that under the direct supervision of the 
General Committee, such a periodical ought to become a 
very valuable property. May I urge members to endorse 
the Committee's action by supporting it, either as authors 
of plates or as subscribers ? 

The past history of this Association is a history of 
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education. In accordance with its traditions we have, 
during the session just closed, tried to meet the demands 
of the profession and of the public for better education as 
far as those demands can safely be ascertained by a care- 
ful review of art feeling in the community, and the growing 
sense in the profession that with us lies in great measure 
the responsibility for raising public taste in building. This 
sense of the beautiful can only grow as it is nurtured by 
observing the objects of beauty it is our function to create. 
You have, after mature consideration, added to the curricula 


| a day school, and with its opening next week, we enter 


upon a course entailing increased responsibility upon this 
Association. You are probably all conversant with the 
general principle of which this school is the outcome, 
namely, that if a young man is not to waste his employet’s 
and his own time it cannot possibly be a good thing that 
he should be plunged into a busy office without some 
preliminary training. It is difficult to imagine on what 
grounds such a principle can be objected to. We are 
happy in having secured the services of Mr. Arthur Bolton 
as Head Master of this school. In his hands it is sure to 
grow and prosper as the evening studio has done under 
Mr. Lewis’ direction. We feel satisfied it will receive the 
encouragement of the profession. Success depends on 
this. I would urge young men whose bent is towards 
architecture to enter this school, either directly or by 
agreement with the principals to whom they may wish to 
be articled. I believe most principals of standing will be 
found willing to give such pupils as may be unable to 
attend the evening school facilities for attendance, if not 
regularly, at any rate for two or three terms at stated hours 
for certain courses they particularly need. Such an 
arrangement will be as advantageous to them as to their 
pupils, while those whose minds are not fully committed to 
this line in life will, by entering the school, have an 
opportunity of re-considering their decision in the light of 
experience. 

The Times. in a recent article on “ The Organisation of 
University Education in the Metropolis,” made the fol- 
lowing remark :—‘“ Beyond one or two courses of pro- 
fessional lectures London has nothing in the nature of a 
school of architecture. It contains far more architects 
than any other city in the world, and annually adds a 
larger quota to the profession than any other centre. But 
it leaves them to pick up their art in the old-fashioned 
way, and makes no organised attempt to provide modern 
instruction. The result is, wbether on the constructive or 
artistic side, we lag far behind the United States, France, 
and Germany.” The last statement is true, but we may 
ђе pardoned for expressing mild surprise that the Times 
correspondent 15 not better informed as to the opportuni- 
ties of obtaining a systematic training which this Associa- 
tion presents. | 

In no better way than by mingling socially and educa- 
tionally, as they do here, with a Lody of enthusiastic 
fellow students and practising architects can men become 
emulous of the highest excellence. Nor, indeed, can they 
ascertain their own true level except by thus comparing 
themselves with those less or more gifted. All this gives 
a unique value to our Association as a training ground; 
and more than this, the control and direction of its educa- 
tional scheme is in the hands of an executive representing 
in due proportion the enthusiasm and aspiration of the 
youth of the profession not less than the experience of men 
who have seen considerable practice. Our list of visitors 
to the School of Design shows that the best London archi- 
tects are giving their valuable time in teaching us, while 
our new Advisory Council contains the names of nearly all 
the architect members of the Royal Academies of the 
United Kingdom. 

A word here to our students in both evening and day 
schools. The Committee too often observe a desire to go 
up for the R.I.B.A. examination after only a few months’ 
direct preparation. This means cramming; cramming 
means working at high pressure, and high pressure, аз 
surely as a neglected education, spells failure: not perhaps 
in passing. the formal test, but in practical success in after 
life, which every student will admit is the real goal of pro- 
fessional education, though he may not have grasped the 
logical conclusion of that admission. The А.А. will, 1 
hope, never be a party to this sort of thing. You must 
go elsewhere if you want it. It is not education at all. 
Passing the examination will make a man neither a skilled 
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draughtsman nor а good builder; but if he masters these’ 


essentials his success is assured, and they can only be 
attained by a long and patient course of work, systematised 
‚as carefully as it has been by this Association. Above 
all things believe. that no system, however complete, 
can teach you architecture: at its best it can but provide 
conditions suited to work, and teach you where and how 
to learn. Your education, viz., your mental development, 
will be the result of your effort to apply the information, 
offered and to work it out for yourselves. 

If the diploma (membership) is sought merely as the 
Institute's assurance to the world that you have had such 
a systematic training; asa guide to the subjects which it 
is necessary to know, and as an incentive to work at them, 
surely nothing but good can come of the examination which 
qualifies for that diploma. Let Emerson's testimony to 
our national character, written 50 years ago, inspire us to- 
day. “Іп England,” he says, “ every manis trained to some 
one art or detail, and aims at perfection in that ; not соп- 
tent unless he has something in which he surpasses all 
other men. He would rather not do anything at all than 
not do it well. 1 suppose no other people have such 
thoroughness.” 

As our art has a technical basis, this Association, if it is 
to become the educational power it aims to be, must act 
upon the universally admitted dictum so well expressed 
recently by a proper foundation has previously been 0 
by a thorough grounding of elementary and secondary 
instruction. Surely this is also true of art. The more 
thorough an artist's general education the more alert will 
be his mind in all directions and the more rapidly will he 
appropriate and assimilate the special knowledge needed 
to fit him for his chosen life-work. I therefore hope that 
the Committee will before long see their way to make 
admission to this Day School conditional upon passing the 
R.I.B.A. preliminary examination or its exempting qualifi- 
cations. And what 15 true of a broad grounding in general 
education in youth 13 equally true of early professional 
training. You must not specialise until you have some 
knowledge of every. subject essential to the practice of 
every ordinary architect. The Association bas been most 
careful not to introduce into its curricula any subject which 
does not come under this category. We might just as 
reasonably continue to educate our youth in the old style 
as attempt to convey the Metropolitan water supply in the 
good old wooden pipes we have just removed from the 
adjoining street. 

Perhaps the most striking contribution during the past 
year to the discussion of this great question was Professor 
W. В. Lethaby's paper read before the R.I.B.A., entitled 
“ Education in Building.” И is an able history of the 
conditions under which architecture was carried on in the 
Middle Ages and up to the time of the Renaissance. He 
exhorts us by every means within our reach to encourage 
a high standard of practical excellence on the part of our 
executants (the British workmen), and to see to it that we 
ourselves not only understand building construction as the 
A.B.C. of our profession, but that we endeavour to bring 
about a more co-operative spirit as between architect, 
builder, and mechanic. 1 hope all will read his delightful 

арег. 

d But even supposing the buildings of those times were 
not under the control of a “ magister" who designed and 
commanded but were the creation of an “operator ipse 
magister," as contended by Mr. Lethaby, he appears to us 
to underrate the effects of the vast social and educational 
change the whole community has undergone since the days 
of which he writes and the impossibility of adjusting the 
old customs to modern requirements. Then it was only 
the King, the clergy, and the nobility who were patrons of 
the building art. We now have a very numerous and 
educated upper middle class who can afford to build. 
Their travelliag and knowledge makes them critics in the 
matters of art, and anxious to imitate the ancient work 
they have seen. ۱ 

All this has resulted in а demand that those they 
employ to design and direct their projects shall be of their 
own class; shall know more than they themselves of the 
history and structure of these admirable works of old; and 
shall build with an approximation to the sime feeling ; 
shall in fact be scientific where they are dilettante, 
Professionalism is the expression of this demand fora high 
standard of training. Professional men, including those 
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whose function is design and draughtsmanship, have come 
to stay. They form a large section of the upper middle 
class and they are largely employed, not only by those 
of their own and of higher social status, but also by the 
numerous bodies representative of all classes alike, who 
prefer to be advised (in carrying out complicated archi. 
tectural problems unknown to medizvalists) by men who 
have been thoroughly trained, through long years and at 
great cost, in the art of planning and in the knowledge of 
building construction, rather than by mechanics, whose 
blunders, inevitable where several trades are workin 
without a general superintendent, would not be tolerated 
in these days of scientific method and exactitude. 

It is a fault in our training that our pupils are not on the 
works enough, and that we do not specialise enough, 
Highly trained men, with a diploma from a Guild огап 
Institute or what not, ought really, if our building is to be 
of our best, to confine ourselves to design and the super. 
vision of building construction and not to meddle with 
surveying, valuations, and dilapidations, bills, etc., work 
which certainly does not savour of art. When as а pro. 
fession we are more thoroughly trained, and when ош 
occupation has obtained legal protection from the competi- 
tion of unqualified persons, we shall be in a position to 
adopt more generally this higher standard of work. And 
when the last of these conditions is established the first 
will naturally follow and the public will employ us more 
generally. 

The absolute necessity of some protection of the title of 
architect and its confinement to duly trained men is being 
more widely felt every year. In addition to the striking 
unanimity of Continental professional opinion which I 
mentioned a twelvemonth ago, we now have the weighty 
and closely reasoned pronouncement of the President of 
the Institute in favour of something of the kind. A law 
has just been passed in California with this purpose, and | 
am convinced that the majority of provincial professional 
opinions in this kingdom is in favour of it. The Institute's 
policy, moreover, since the establishment of the examina- 
tions, is incomprehensible and illogical, excepting as based 
on this principle. After all the proposal is only that tbe 
State should give us a justly acquired right to the expen- 
sively acquired skill and knowledge which it demands in 
the same spirit as it did to the mediaeval Guilds, but in the 
ہج‎ dictated by the political and social conditions of 
to-day. 

If this Association is not to experience a serious check 
in its useful career, we must now apply ourselves heart and 
soul to settling the vexed question of new premises. This 
may be done without undue labour if we all put out 
shoulders to the wheel, but not otherwise. I need not 
utter a word to you as to the urgent need for extension. 
We have completely, outgrown our accommodation, aud 
shall go on wasting money every year in trying to fit our 
square needs into round spaces until we can find suitable 
and sufficient room elsewhere. You will recollect that alter 
many years’ search for premises adaptable to our wants we 
abandoned the effort as impracticable, and for the last 12 
months or more we have devoted much time and thought 
to finding a site suitable for erecting a building such as we 
want. One such came before us this last summer, but it 
would have involved a capital expenditure of at least 
£18,000 (including the premium for the existing lease); 
and the impossibility of ascertaining how much we col 
collect towards this before it was necessary to close wil 
the offer, convinced the Committee that there was no otber 
course than to make an appeal for funds this autuma and 
thus be prepared to take up the next suitable site wh! 
may come before us. Freehold we are unlikely to be able 
to get even if we could raise capital enough. Ground rent, 
with rates and taxes, repairs and insurance added, are al 
we сап at present afford to pay out of annual income. j 
must, therefore, be prepared to collect the whole cost 0 
building and equipment, and other expenses, a SUM 
amounting (according to the two last building schemes 
gone into by the Premises Committee) to at least 215,00 
This estimate allows nothing for luxury, but would ۴ 
merely a simple building well designed to suit its purpo%: 

The Committee believe they already see their way 19 
something like £3,000 within the next three years, inclu : 
ing specific promises they have received. If every mem 
of the Association would kindly undertake to collect (00 
necessarily to give) at least a guinea this 5655100 we 
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should have made a start, without external help, to the 
extent of about £5,000; a satisfactory guarantee of our 
enthusiasm and determination to have premises worthy of 
‚the work we are doing. It is, after all, the public more 
than the profession who will benefit by this encourage- 
ment of architecture in London, and we need not be shy in 
asking the support of our friends in so good a cause. 
When technical education is being so well endowed by 
private and public liberality, art surely may claim its due 
share. Supposipg our anticipations are realised so far, 
there ought to be no great difficulty in rai-ing another 
£ 5.000 from other sources within the present Session, and 
with £10,000 we might go forward in anticipation that a 
scheme so well inaugurated would be the best further 
appeal to the liberality of the profession and lovers of our 
art, and we might reasonably expect to open our building 
free of debt within three years of the present date. ` 
You may recollect the anecdote relating how Sir Thomas 
Lawrence offered his cartoons by Rapbael and Michael 
Angelo to the Oxford University for £7,000. The offer 
was accepted, and the Committee, alter collecting £ 3,000, 
called on Lord Eldon asking for Х roo. He put down his 
name for £3,000. 
the remainder. “ No," said he, ‘‘ your men have probably 
collected all they can spare, I can as well give the rest," 
and he wrote another cheque for the whole Z4,000. There 
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They told him they could easily collect | 


are Lord Eldons still in existence, let us hope they still : 


retain enough interest in art to put this great educational 
effort on a broad basis, for who knows how many Michael 
Angelos, and not mere individual efforts of their prototype, 
they may thus bestow upon their country ! 

One of the greatest thinkers of the 19th century 
(Martineau) directs our attention to a point which should 
encourage and stimulate us as individual students as well 
as an Association of Architects, viz., that “in proportion 
to the excellence of any form of being is its progress tardy 
and its cycle vast." He says: “ Compare the different 
faculties and feelings of the individual mind. You find 
them appear in the order of their excellence, the noblest 
approaching their maturity last. Sensation, which belongs 
to man in common with all other sentient beings, is the 
endowment of his earliest days. Memory, which simply 
prevents experience from perishing, which furnishes lan- 
guage to the lips and preserves the materials of the past 
for future treatment by tbe mind, ripens next. Тһе under- 
standing which makes incursions and wins triumphs in the 
fields ot abstract truth is of later origin; while the great 
inventive power which distinguishes all genius, which 
seems to sympathise with the devising spirit of the artificer 
of things, to apprehend by natural affinity the most subtle 
relations he has established; and from old and gross 


material to create the useful, the beautiful, the true, is the 


аз it is the rarest and most glorious of intellectual‏ ا 
gifts.’ |‏ 
Elsewhere he shows that the same principle applies to‏ 
the works created as to the mind which originated them,‏ 
thus: —“ As every great sentiment of the human mind‏ 
shapes itself into expression in some form of art, it 15 fair‏ 
to infer that a passion which has left no durable‏ 
memorials . . .-. cannot have wielded any great‏ 
power. In measuring the art of any people, you find the‏ 
proportion of their nature ; for precisely here it is that the‏ 
mind transcends the rule of mere utility and works to the‏ 
scale not of any outward need but of an inward affection‏ 
that must come forth, and the deeper and more durable‏ 
the feeling the less perishable are the monuments it creates.‏ 
What then are the remains which you can study in the‏ 
land of the Cæsars or the Ptolemies? The first obvious‏ 
fact is that the buildings devoted to the convenience of the‏ 
body are for the most part gone, while those that герге-‏ 
sent ideas of the mind are standing yet. The provision‏ 
for shelter, the places of traffic, the treasuries of wealth,‏ 
the home of domestic life, . . . . have crumbled into‏ 
the dust . . . but the temple answering to the sense‏ 
of the Infinite and Holy, the rock-hewn sepulchre where‏ 
love and mystery blended into a twilight ot surmise; the‏ 
column or the bust of civic praise, grateful for services to‏ 
the commonwealth; these survive the shock of war and‏ 
the waste of centuries, and testify that religion, love, and‏ 
honour for the good are inextinguishable . . Sup-‏ 
pose the ages to have done their work on this great metro-‏ 
polis and buried all but its most durable remains . .‏ 
There are the same great monuments of our humanity‏ 
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repeated still . . . but in the midst of them you 
discover vestiges of. which Greece and Rome present no 
paralel . . . Here we have a new sentiment—of 
sympathy with defective and suffering humanity, which in 
heathendom has left, so far as I know, nct one memorial 
of itself, and which now vies in the solidity of its creations 
with the most ancient passions of the soul . . . . 
Examples these of the Christian sense of the infinite worth 
there is in man—his sigh for what he ought to be, his grief 
for what be is; his faith that the meanest is but the 
highest in germ ; his vow to clear every burden from the 
lot, to cleac every film fcom the mind that his poor brother 
seem less than a Son of God." 

Yet as students we chafe under the long and patient 
training required to educate this high faculty, and as a 
class of artists we sometimes allow our enthusiasm to suffer 
because national taste is so slow in developing. Мо one 
will deny that the art of the European Renaissance is а 
higher and nobler thing than that of the New Zealand 
Maoris, or assert that the art of Greece was produced sn 
spite of the high intellect and civilisation of that people. 
Let it suffice that we are progressing and that time must 
be allowed in proportion to the excellence of our art. To 
us belongs only the responsibility of doing our best by 
cherishing at all cost the highest ideals and cultivating our 
personal talents to their utmost capacity. 


——— سس‎ 
MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 

HE opening meeting of the session 1901-2 was held on 
T the roth inst., when Mr. Alfred Darbyshire, F. R.I.B.A., 
the president, delivered his opening address. 

Mr. Darbyshire at the outset of his address contrasted 
the present condition of architecture and architectural 
practice with that wbich obtained 40 or 50 years ago. 
There appeared, he remarked, to be two marked and im- 
portant causes for the change in architectural practice. 
The first of these causes was the determination on the part 
of the architects to throw off the shackles of severe 
classicism and the tyranny of the “five orders." The 
second cause might be found in the increased opportunities 
for study outside the office walls. Schools of art were 
established, and the architect learned to become an artist. 
There were, too, public libraries, and the student became 
a scholar, and made himself acquainted with the various 
phases of development in the history of architecture; and, 
to crown all, a man arose who was to exhibit the beauties 
of Italian Renaissance in the streets of the city. Edward 
Walters struck the death-blow to the old school, which 
attempted to adapt Greek temples to town halls, Quaker 
meeting-houses, concert halls, and infirmaries. Не sup- 
posed there was scarcely to be found such an example in 
modern civic architecture, where the whole character of a 
town had been so completely changed for the better by 
the genius of one man. It was true that Ambrose Poynter 
had built his National and Provincial Bank in Mosley 
Street, with its beautiful Italian facade (now the property 
and home of the Brasenose Club), and Gregan his exquisite 
example at the corner of St. Ann's Square; but he thought 
he was within reasonable bounds when he said that 
Walters inaugurated a new era in the civic architecture 
of Manchester. 

Mr. Darbyshire afterwards pointed out some of the 
defects which had arisen, perhaps as natural consequences, 
in the practice of present-day architecture. Increased 
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| numbers, he said, generated competition, and with a 


larger market of architectural practitioners the general 
public was apt to treat its relationship with the profession 
from a commercial point of view. Any sympathy with 
sentimental conditions which might have existed in bygone 
years entirely disappeared. For example, if a building 
had to be altered or enlarged, although recognised as a 
satisfactory work and its author still living, the work was 
given to a stranger. Again, it was the custom in times 
past when any work of consequence requiring special know. 
ledge had to be realised to consult the architect who by 
accident or inclination might have shown a capability for 
such work. Nowadays a general competition must be 
instituted, and hundreds of men must throw away their 
brains and money in a hopeless effort to win the prize and 
to achieve renown. It sez med almost a waste of time to 
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Although he entertained fixed and strong convictions on 
this matter, he would so far modify what he had said as 
to add that if it were possible, by ‚the means he had 


to establish a municipal office of architecture, to be presided 
over by an official to be styled the “ City Architect.” What 
sort of a man, he asked, was to hold the office, and with 
what powers was he to be invested? Would the city 


appointment involve the designing of all public buildings 
and edifices under the control of the Corporation? If 
such should be the case the profession would suffer 
materially. He ventured, however, to think that a result 
of this kind was not contemplated. He appreciated the 
desire of the Corporation to appoint a city architect, and 
would have him invested with Power to condemn а1 
ugliness and purely commercial Street architecture, but it 
would be undesirable to Place the future architecture of 
the city entirely in his hands. Mr. Darbyshire spoke of 


ca) ne Was another matter of great importance to the 
local Profession, Mr.  Darbyshire pointed 


form might be within 

ommittee 

* E | т n the college had been appointed 
15 matter into ll 

SR ШІ consideration set of‏ ےت 


and ofa single director 
architecture at the College. 


forwarded to the authorities of the Municipal Technical 
School and the Municipal School of Art. He regretted to 
say that after several interviews With the Committee 
representing these institutions their efforts had so fy 
proved unsuccessful. He could not think that the matte 
would be allowed to rest where it was; it certajoly would 
not be abandoned. They must fix upon the man tes 
fitted to fill the Chair of Architecture and then discuss a 
method of raising the funds to secure his services for з 
time at least, or till such time as a permanent fun 
could be raised for the endowment of the chair at tbe 
Owens College. 

Mr. Darbyshire, in conclusion, spoke of the collabora. 
tion of the architect, sculptor, and Painter where work; 


Senne nd 
GLASGOW INSTITU ТЕ OF ARCHITECTS. 
ШЕ annual general meeting of this institute was held 
on th 


е 15th inst., Mr. John James Burnet, A.R.54, 
F.R.I.B.A., president, in the chair, 


John Burnet, F.R.1.B.A., father of the president, and hin- 
self an ex-president of the institute, Mr. Burnet n 
reached the venerable age of 87 years, and was held in 
highest esteem by all who knew him. He was one ol | 
original members of the Institute, was long a eran 
council, and held the office of president from 1876 to 1373, 
The council had also to deplore the loss to the m 
caused by the death, during the year, of the ی‎ s 
tinguished architects, viz, : Wm. Young, J. M. e 
Arthur Coates, uad jenes Brooks. During the yeart p 
names had been added to the roll of. ordinary u 
whom there were now 72 on the roll. The re р 
was thus keeping pace with the increase of the pro d 
in Glasgow and the West of Scotland, and included n | | | 
within the district of the necessary standing and qua " 
tions. One of the outstanding events of (he yeat was iid n 
to Glasgow of theR.I.B.A., which took place on ig 0 
and 4th current, and the Council were please] to had 
to congratulate the Institute on the assurances کت‎ 
received that it was regarded by the visitors as one = ы 
most interesting episodes in the history of med у 
Institute. The Executive Committee of the Pauni on 
authorised the expenditure of a sum not exceeding 435 1 
the architectura] photographs at present being eet two 
the Fine Art Galleries, and it was arranged to or d фе 
sets, опе to remain the property of the executive no 
other to belong to the Institute. It is.intended tha e of 
now brought together, illustrating the edi 
Glasgow, from the Cathedral to buildings of very bich 
times, will form the nucleus of a larger collection, in hs 
all the works of architectural importance of Glasgow 
the West of Scotland will be included. | | art, 
The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the 1. 
said he believed the Institute was becoming кет as 
more aware of the exact nature of its ie Don le 
One of Glasgow’s corporate bodies, and was онен 
recognised as capable to advise in its in ie 
In their relation with the tradesmen, or le и their 
preferred to call them, they had endeavoured to : a that 
Position as neutrals, and though they had not Eh them a 
prompt response to their request to consider wit ادا‎ 
orm of Contract, it was primarily because it was سی‎ 
little should be done to interfere with the liberty = | 
man, either on the one side or the other to enter "table 7 
а form of Contract as might seem to him most “а as раг- 
the particular circumstances ; and, above all, ıt пеге 
ticularly necessary, in a large industrial and yar ht 
centre like Glasgow, to avoid ای ہے‎ that mE itate 
looked upon as purely parochial, and might re out- 
against the freedom of tendering by those who 1 nothing 
side their boundaries, In skill their craftsmen had n 
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to fear from outside competition, and they could best help 
them and their clients to a clear and concisive contract by 
clear and concise drawings and descriptions of their 
designs. The institute had again endeavonred by revising 
its suggestions for competitions to make them more useful 
to the public, and likely toresult in abler men submitting 
designs, but it had done so only as recognising the compe- 
titions as a seemingly necessary evil, and hoping that 
the public would ultimately recognise that it was 
not the best way to get “light and leading," 
and that the only ultimate competition, amongst those who 
were to be their advisers, was the competition amongst 
men in their daily work to earn their confidence, and not 
by a submission of their work which, from its very nature, 
if it was to be of any real use to them, could only be 
judged under expert advice. The institute was convinced 
that architecture, in the true sense of the word, could only 
be good when it was the result of close personal consulta- 
tion between the architect and his client, between whom 
the structure would grow consciously fit for its purpose 
and unconsciously artistically effective. One of the most 
interesting events of this year's work had been the position 
which the institute felt itself obliged to take in reference 
to the reconstruction of one of Glasgow's most important 
public and charitable institutions. It was with very great 
regret that the institute felt obliged to bring thc result of 
the Royal Infirmary competition before the public of 
Glasgow, and seemingly to stand in antagonism with that 
body of gentlemen who so freely and generously gave so 
much of their time to the public service connected in the 
management of such institutions; but surely, if the insti- 
tute had any public duty whatever to perform, it was 
that of placing before the public any matter within 
its technical knowledge in which it felt they were 
being misled. No personal regard for such gentlemen 
should be permitted to influence its expression of opinion. 
In this instance, the question was a very vital one, and 
one in which the public were entitled to the very best 
technical advice that could be obtained. What the ۰ 
tute pleaded for, and asked the public to demand, was 
that such technical advice should be taken before they 
(the public) were led to support a scheme which, in its 
Opinion, if carried out as at present proposed, could only 
lead to a very heavy first cost, enormous annual expendi- 
ture, and gross inefficiency for the purpose in view. 

The Coungil for the ensuing year was elected as follows : 
—Messrs. Alex. Petrie, John Jas. Burnet, James A. Morris, 
David Barclay, W. Forrest Salmon, A. N. Paterson, John 
Keppie, H. K. Brombead, James Lindsay, N. Mac- 
whannell, Campbell Douglas, T. L. Watson, J. M. Monro, 
Alex. M‘Gibbon, A. Balfour, J. Miller, and John A. Сатр- 
bell. Mr. John Keppie was elected ‘а representative on 
the pu House Committee. Ti:e treasurer's accounts, 
which were admitted and approved of, showed that the 
funds were in a satisfactory position. А vote of thanks to 
the chairman terminated the proceedings. 
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WHERE TIN COMES FROM. 


IR,— Your contributor, Мг. Gritton, in his paragraph in 
last week's British Architect upon the above, has 
touched upon a tender point with Cornishmen; but he does 
not explain to what cause the falling off in the demand for 
Cornish tin is due—a question Cornubians, outside the 
county, would much like to be enlightened upon. 

It is a fact that for some years the sales have been poor, 
and the mines almost reduced to a state of stagnation—but 
why? Of course the cost of bringing the Cornish tin to 
the surface is vastly greater than in the Straits, owing to 
the wide diflerence in the proximity of the ores to the sur- 
face in each case, but to an outsider it seems questionable 
whether the cost of transhipment from the Straits would 
not balance this, taking also into consideration the well- 
known fact that the foreign tin is in every way inferior. 

Forty years or so ago, aS much interest was shown 
in Cornish engines as in the Duchy’s output of tin. In 
those days the most careful reports were kept of the duty 
performed by these engincs througbout the mines—the 
relation between duty and the consumption of fuel, the 
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water ратред, etc., that have.been of incalculable benefit 
to engineers all over the world... 

As with the tin so with the machinery ; all is altered at 
the present day. The system of reporting has not been 
persevered in of late years; and as it is a fact that the 
best engines are not recorded at all, any conclusions drawn 
from the present reports would only tend to mislead. | 

It seems a pity that nothing has been done to revive 
the Cornish tin trade, and so give employment to the 
hundreds of men who at present are compelled to seek a 
livelihood in South African mines. ا‎ | 

Yours faithfully, 
«FRED С. Uren, С.Е. 
Camberley, October 14, 1901. | 
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BURY ART GALLERY AND PUBLIC 
LIBRARY. 


d new building which is to house the Wrigley 

collection of pictures presented to Bury was formally 
opened by Lord Derby on the oth inst. The structure 
comprises three complete stories—basement, ground, and 
first floors, with a sub-basement under the rear for the 
heating and ventilating plant. The first floor is entirely 
devoted to art, and is approached from a sculpture hall on 
the ground floor by a spacious stone staircase. There are 
five galleries arranged in sequence, the sizes varying from 
27 it. by 33 ft. to 27 ft. by 61 ft. Provision is made for 
cloakrooms, lavatories, etc. The ground floor has been 
devoted to library pnrposes, and will be entered by a vesti- 
bule 12 ft. wide from Silver Street. This vestibule opens 
direct into the borrowers’ space, which is 40 ft. wide. To 
the right of the borrowers' space swing doors open into the 
ladies! and reference rooms, and to the left admission to 
the magazine and reading rooms is gained in a similar 
manner. Separate conveniences for the sexes are provided 
on each side of the entrance, and approached from the 
borrowers' space through ante-rooms. А librarian's room 
and a large book store are arranged in conjunction with 
the borrowers' space, and at the back of the building there 
are suitable rooms for book repairing, etc. The basement 
is chiefly devoted to store space under the library. A 
packing room is also provided, and {фе remainder is occu- 
pied by store rooms for packing cases, etc. 

The principal elevations are faced with stone obtained 
from the Higher Stancliffe Quarries, Darley Dale, Derby- 
shire, owned by the Stancliffe Estates Company, Limited. 
The other elevations are faced with Edwards’ Ruabon best 
selected red bricks. "The joiners' work generally is Kauri 
pine, stained and varnished. e gallery floors are laid 
with oak parquetry, the library with oak blocks, and the 
reading rooms with pitch-pine blocks. "The vestibules and 
halls have mosaic floors, and the steps, landings, etc., for 
the staircases are blue Shepley, with Bath stone balusters 
and handrail. The building, which is heated and ventilated 
on the “ Plenum” system, and lighted by electricity, 
is of fireproof construction throughout. 

The architects were Messrs. Woodhouse & Willoughby, 
of Manchester, whose design was selected in open compe- 
tition. Messrs. Thompson & Brierley, of Bury, were the 
general contractors. The clerk of works was Mr. С. Е. 
Smirk, of Bury. 

The following special tradesmen have also been employed 
on the work :—Messrs. Sutcliffe & Co., Manchester, heat- 
ing and ventilating; Messrs. The Banks Fireproof Con- 
struction Syndicate, London, fireproof construction; Мг. 
J. Е. Ebner, London, wood floorsto art gallery ; Messrs. С. 
W. Williams & Co., Manchester, mosaic and tiling ; Messrs. 
W. J. Pearce, Limited, Manchester, leaded lights; Mr. 
J. J. Millson, Manchester, the sculpture and carving; 
Messrs. Heywood $ Со. Huddersfield, patent glazing ; 
Messrs. Marley Brothers, Birmingham, locks and furniture, 
and presentation gold key; Mr. Burgoine, Bury, hoist; 
Messrs. Hardman, Powell & Co., Birmingham, wrought 
iron gates; Mr. George Wragge, Salford, protection rails, 
brackets, etc.; Messrs. Singer & Co., Frome, electric light 
fittings. The furniture and fittings have been executed in 
Dantzic oak by Messrs. Goodall, Lamb & Haighway, 
Manchester, and the building has been painted and 


| decorated by Mr. George Smith, of Bury. 
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JOTTINGS. 


ТР E Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain opened the new 
Temperance Hall at Birmingham on the 14th inst. 
The building is situated in Temple Street, and is a recon- 
struction of the old building which stood on the same site. 
The rebuilding has cost, some £6,000, and the architects 
were Messrs. E. & J. A. H. Harper. 


т. THE foundation-stone of Falkirk Public Library was laid 
on the i2th inst. "Towards the cost of erection Mr. 
Carnegie has given £3,000, and the Town Council have 
provided the site. Messrs. M'Arthy & Watson, of Edin- 
burgh, are the architects, and the building was illustrated 
in tke British: Architect of August 17th, 1900. 


Tig Market Hall Committee of the Coventry Corporation 


have adopted plans prepared by Mr. Swindlehurst, 6 
city engineer, for the construction of an arcade leading 
from Smithford Street to the Market Hall, at the esti- 
mated cost of £ 3,000. 


THE new church in Conran Street, Harpurhey, dedicated 
to St. Stephen, was consecrated on the 9th inst. by the 
Bishop of Manchester. The new church will seat about 500, 
and has been erected at a cost of Z5 500. Мг. К. В. 
Preston was the architect. "There is a convenient school- 
room attached. 


THE opening ceremony of the new police buildings at 
Warrington was performed, on the 11th inst., by Aldermau 
Roberts, the Mayor. The buildings are not yet quite 
complete, and have cost £25,000. "The architect has been 
Mr. В, Burrs Dick, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and the builder 
Mr. С. W. Davenport, of Stockton Heath. Mr. W.-H. 
Hallard was the clerk of the works. 


Arter two.years of site-hunting and negotiations, the 
Technical Instruction Committee of the Hull Corporation 
have-paid the purchase money, amounting to £5,380, for 
some property on the Anlaby Road, adjoining the Paragon 
Railway Station, which will be converted into a new 
Municipal School of Art. The school will cost about 


£ 18,000. 


Tue opening address of the sixth session of the Glasgow 
Technical College Architectural Craftsmen's Society was 
delivered by the President, Mr. James M. Kissack, on the 
11th inst. The subject of his remarks was “Тһе Condi- 
tions and Problems of Modern Architecture.” The new 
syllabus placed in the hands of the members should prove 
conducive to a most profitable session. 


Tug new Pathological Laboratory at the Oxford Univer- 
sity Museum, which has been erected at a cost of over 
£ 10,000, was opened on the 12th inst. Mr. J. Augustus 
Souttar, 41, Bishopsgate, E.C., was the architect, and 
Messrs. Symm & Co., of Oxford, the contractors. The 
building is situated within the ground of the University 
Museum, and is of red brick with stone dressings, the rools 
being covered with Drosley tiles. 


Tue Court of Governors of the Royal Berkshire Hospital | 


at Reading have consulted Messrs. Young & Hall, archi- 
tccts, respecting the structural condition of the building, 
and they have reported to the effect that to put the struc- 
ture into a proper state of repair, etc., will cost some 
£16,000. The Governors have agreed to Messrs. Young 


and Hall's proposals. 


Tue Housing Committee of the Bermondsey Borough 
Council are considering a proposal to purchase 7,260 
square yards of land adjoining Southwark Park Road for 
about {20,000 as a site lor municipal dwellings for 
artisans. The site is about to be vacated by a firm of 
engineers, and the surveyor has planned accommodation 
for 4co rooms, being 40 sets of three rooms and 140 sets of 
two rooms, If the London County Council allow the 
buildings to be erected five storeys high the weekly rental 

er room, including rates, etc., is estimated at 3s. 44d., 
and if four storeys high, 35. 834. 
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THE Plymouth School Board have accepted the tender of 


Mr. W.E. Blake for the erection of the Salisbury Road 
schools for the sum of £22,317. Mr. H. J. Snell is the 
architect. Owing to the cost the Board of Education 
refused to sanction the plans first prepared, so they had to 
be considerably modified, with the result that a very large 
saviug has been eflected, and the Sites and Buildings 
Committee have expressed their appreciation of the loyal 
way in which Mr. Snell has co-operated with them in 
reducing the cost. 


А NEW agricultural college has been erected near 
Newport, Shropshire, at a cost of over £22,000. The 
college is situated on the outskirts of the little village of 
Edgmond, between two and three miles from the old 
country town of Newport, on the road between Shrews- 
bury and Stafford. The buildings, which were designed 
by Mr. H. Teather, architect, of Shrewsbury and Cardiff 
are in the English Renaissance style, and provide accom- 
modation for тоо students. About 180 acres of land is 
attached to the college. 


THE ARCHBISHOP or York consecrated the Church of 
St. Michael and All Angels, Northfield, Rotherham, on the 
sth inst. The new building, which becomes the parish 
church of an ecclesiastical district separated from Ма 
borough six years ago, is in the Early English style. А! 
present it comprises a nave and aisles, a chancel, а bap- 
tistery, and two porches, and accommodates 650 persons, 
The cost is about £ 5,300. 


Ir is announced that the new St. Ethelwold's Church at 
Shotton, in Hawarden parish (designed by Messrs. 
Douglas & Minshull, of Chester), is to be beautified with 
three stained lancet windows, given by the children of 
Dean Wickham, of Lincoln, in memory of their grand: 
mother, the late Mrs, Gladstone. The erection ts now 
nearly completed, the work having been in progress for 
the past three years. The amount expended up to dates 
about £7,000. 


А New bridge is being constructed at Hull, over the River 
Hull, between Wincolmlee and Lime Street, where there 
are dense populations. The bridge, which was design 

by Mr. A. E. White, the city engineer, is a bäscule bridge 
of three spans—a central span of 51 feet, and two side 
spans of 19 feet each—with a 23-feet carriage-way, and а 
footway of 6 feet. It will be constructed entirely of steel, 
at a cost of £33,000, and will be worked by hydraulic 


power. 


Tue Elder Brethren of Trinity House have made a suc 
cessful experiment with the Kitson incandescent light at 
Lowestoft High. Lighthouse. A shadow was distinctly 
thrown upon the pier at Gorleston, fully seven miles irom 
tLe lighthouse. The light was very white, and, It ٹا‎ 
believed, will carry a greater distance than the former 
light. 
— س موی‎ 


TRADE NOTES. 


ESSRS. THOMAS CRAPPER & CO., Marlboro 

Works, Chelsea, S.W., inform us that they have 

been honoured with an appointment as sanitary, warming, 
and ventilating engineers to His Majesty the King. 


A LARGE clock was started at Heeley Church, Sheffield, by 
the Master Cutler on the 12th inst. The clock strikes the 
hours, and shows time or two dials, each 5 ft. 6 in. across 
and has been made generally to Lord Grimthorpe's designs 
by John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby. 


A NEw public clock, showing the time upon four external 
illuminated dials 5 ft. 6 in. in diameter, and striking the 
hours on a large bell, with automatic apparatus for turning 
on and off the light according to the season of the yea’, 
has been erected in the town hall by Messrs. William 
Potts & Sons, of Leeds and Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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НЕ ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH AROHITECTS.—The FINAL 
and SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS will be held from the lóTH to the 
99 p NOVEMBER, 1901, inclusive. Applications, accompanied by Testimonies 
of Study, &c, and necessary fees, must b2 sent in on or before 26TH 
OCTOBER, addressed to the undersigned, | 
На W.J. LOCKE, - 
"T | Secretary R.I.B.A. 
9, Conduit Street, London, W. | 
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FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.— No. 102. 


THE STYLE OF THE LIVERPOOL 
` CATHEDRAL, 


BY FRANK T. BAGGALLAY. 


I cr are at least two good reasons why the Liverpool 

Cathedral Committee should reconsider their decision 
that the Cathedral shall be ** Gothic." In the first place, 
though they may desire а “ Gothic ” building, they cannot 
. get one, but only an imitation—a monument to the greater 


or less antiquarian learning and skill of its architect, and 


to the persistence of that pathetic folly which led nine- 


teenth century England to dress itself up in the borrowed | 
architectural plumes of the thirteenth—but of no other | 


interest whatever. The other reason is that the Committee 
is not acting as it would act in any but an architectural 
matter if it desired the best results. That is to say, it is 
seriously hampering the experts by deciding beforehand 
pne of the very points on which advice and assistance 
should be sought. 


ВУ JOHN BELCHER, A.R.A. - 


PE: consider the use of any terms defining a period of 
architecture most injurious to the advance of the Art. 
There should be no restriction. ۱ | 


BY PROFESSOR BALDWIN BROWN, МА. 


| 1 fully share the general regret at the limitation of the 
design of the new Liverpool Cathedral to one particular 
„буле of the past.. It is a deplorable set-back to the pro- 


gress of modern architecture, and a discouragement to the | 


rising generation of designers. The scheme as it stands 
is not likely to lead to any better result than the Gothic 
cathedrals actually built in our own time in Britain. Ад- 
mirable as these are, they show no touch of genius, and 
are Of absolutely insignificant architectural value by the 
side of Mr. Bentley's creation at Westminster, where this 
antiquated restriction was not in force. The Gothic style, 
where one sees it in its perfection in France, has, to some 
minds, a little too much of the secular interest about it to 
produce that reposeful effect suited to a religious building, 
which is obtained so perfectly in great Romanesque or 
Renaissance interiors like St. Mary-in-the-Capitol at 
Cologne, or St. Paul's of London. ۰ 1 have often felt sur- 
prise that no attempt has been made on a large scale to 
utilise those centraiised plans, such as that of the former 
church, which claim historical priority over all others. 
The first direct architectural expression of Christianity 
is to be found in the great domed churches of. the 
age of Constantine and his successors, such as that 
of Antioch described by Eusebius. The rectangular 
churches whether  aisleless ог in  basilican form 
were what the Germans would сай “ Noth-Bauten,” 
imposing sometimes by their size and by their mosaic 
decoration, but architecturally unpretending. In the 
middle ages they lost their best characteristic ; that of 
spaciousness, and the nave, owing to exigences of vaulting 
became conttacted in width and inconveniently elongated. 
The domed building preserves a much compacter arrange- 
ment of spaces, and is so far, as it seems to me, to be pre- 
ferred. St: Mary-in-the-Capitol, for instance, with its 
three apses and short nave arranged on the four sides of a 
square, is as fine externally as it is in the interior, and 
has the spaces so grouped that they can be easily com- 
manded from one point and so filled by a preacher's 
voice. The practical objection to a normal Gothic interior 
is that it is not suited to the purposes of modern con- 
gregational assembly, however well it lends itself to the 
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But, perhaps, before going into such detail, we ought to 
| 


| purposes of pageant and procession ánd all the apparatus 
‚ Of the mystical side of worship. These are, of course, of 
increasing importance in some sections of the English 
Church, but one would not expect to find a predilection 
for them strong in Liverpool. Westminster Abbey, St. 
Giles, Edinburgh, and the rest are noble churches of which 
we are all rightly proud, but they are not well adapted 
for the purposes for which they have to be used. This 
"is not written for the sake of advocating any special 
models, for we want our architects to create in freedom, 
' and not merely to reproduce the past, but of pointing 
out that the particular style prescribedis open to objec- 
tions from more than one point of view. Hence both on 
architectural aad general grounds I am inclined to 
deprecate the decision of the Committee, andit is certainly 
' surprising to find the somewhat sentimental ideas of the 
| *“Gothic revival" still in force in so eminently practical 


BY W. M. FAWCETT, M.A., F.S.A, 


In answer to your inquiry concerning Liverpool Cathe- 
dral competition, 1 think that И a committee thinks it 
knows its own mind, it is better first to say what it wants 
rather than let architects send designs in all sorts of styles, 
none of which it would accept. | 


ت 


BY FRANK GRANGER, D.LITT. (Lonp.). 


It seems to. me that the Building Committee of the pro- 
posed E Cathedral are making a serious mistake in 
restricting the style to be employed by competitors, and, 
in particular, in restricting it to Gothic. First, because 
many of the ablest architects express themselves best 
through other styles; secondly, because some of the finest 
contemporary churches are designed in other styles. The 
new cathedral of Westminster is so striking an achieve- 
ment, in a style of round arches and domes, that 1 am con- 
vinced the Liverpool Committee must have overlooked it 
when they limited themselves to Gothic. [ am not pre- 
pared to say that Gothic is unsuited to the purposes of a 
great cathedral. But these purposes are best fulfilled hy 
a style which admits of spacious domes, and, in spite of 
| St. Gereon’s, at Cologne, the Gothic dome is usually a 

doubtful expedient. Then, again, a round arched style 
· harmonises best with the scientific treatment of the figure, 
and, with its broad wall spaces, better admits of mosaics, 
frescoes, and marble incrustation.- And so a round arched 
style promises to give the most natural expression to the 
powers of contemporary artists. 


have settled upon the main purposes of a cathedral. I 
regard them under two heads. Firstly, the cathedral is the 
centre of the religious life of the diocese. Hence there 
must be a spacious crossing suitable for a large assembly. 
I cannot think the usual Gothic plan with a central tower 
suitable for a populous city and diocese. Further, the 
cathedral is the proper place for the most dignified and 
impressive religious services. The long English choir was 
suited to medieval needs, but it removes the altar too far 
from the centre of the building. And, once more, as the 
expression of the most exalted enthusiasm, the cathedral 
should gather within its walls the most beautiful and 
elaborate works of art; just as the two great churches of 
Nuremberg enshrine the works of Vischer and Krafft and 
Stoss. Others may be able to harmonise these different 
purposes with their ideal of Gothic. 1 find myself drawn 


of Westminster. 


to St. Mark's, Sta. Sophia, and Mr. Bentley's new cathedral 


BY EDWARD ۷۷۰ MOUNTFORD. 


It is certainly most undesirable to restrict the competitors 
to any one particular style. Surely we have got. beyond 
that in this twentieth century. The Committee would do 
well to visit Mr. Bentley's new cathedral in Westminster. 
No "style" can be ‘‘the most suitable,” but even if Gothic 
be insisted upon, I don’t doubt that men like Harry Wilson, 
Berestord Pite, Leonard Stokes, W. D. Caröe, or Temple 
Moore. can do something quite modern and worthy of the 
great occasion. | 


BY Е. C. PENROSE, F.R.S., F.S.A. 
In answer to your questions addressed to me about 
Liverpool Cathedral, I regret that you have to add the 
word “ competition," which appears to me the worst way of 
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obtaining good architecture. I am of opinion that any 
condition respecting style is undesirable. 


BY PROFESSOR BERESFORD PITE. 


_ The restriction of this competition to a particular style 
13 most disheartening and absurd. It cannot be imagined 
that the medieval cathedral builders, whose work the 
Liverpool Cathedral desire rightly to emulate, could have 
- done any such thing. Their architects always exercised 

to the full the resources of their knowledge; and every 
scientific and artistic resource available. The true Gothic 
‚spirit is the absolutely free expression of the current life 
0۲ the nation and time expressed in building art. 

Let us now have this freedom, and the Liverpool 
Cathedral will be truly Gothic. But 1 fear that this 15 
not what the Committee want; they are still in the 
twilight of the early Gothic antiquarianism, and think 
that the reproduction of past characteristic buildings will 
give them what they desire. Г would remind them that 
there used to stand Gothic abbey ruins in Rosherville 
Gardens, built up of brickbats and cement, erected from 
enthusiasm for Gothic art. 


BY J. OLDRID SCOTT, F.S.A. 


The question whether it is desirable to restrict com- 
petitors to one particular style is, I think, a question to be 
decided by the Committee responsible for the erection of 
‚ the Cathedral, ТЕ after full consideration, they have come 
to the conclusion that it is a “ Gothic” building they want, 
it would be rather a hardship if one of a wholly different 
kind were forced on them. 

Personally I quite think that ** Gothic " is the best style 
for the purpose, but its adoption need not involve any 
slavish following of old types. 


BY PROFESSOR F. M. SIMPSON. 


I have already expressed my opinion so fully that I do 
not think anything further is necessary from me. | 
am opposed to the restriction to Gothic, or to any style, as 
I believe such restrictions are likely to impede archi- 
tectural progress. 


BY JOHN SLATER, В.А. (Lonp.). 


I think it most undesirable the competitors should be 
restricted to any particular style. 


BY PAUL WATERHOUSE, M.A. 


Your question is a double question, but I am not sure 
that it ought to have a double answer ; for it would almost 
seem that the proper response to your first inquiry involves 
_ the leaving of the second unanswered. There can hardly 
be a doubt upon the question whether the style ought to 
be restricted. Limitations of a certain kind, we 6۵ 
apt to be rather a help than a hindrance to architectural 
art, but such a barrier as the prescription of a given style 
appears to be an act of self frustration on the part of those 
whose object should be, and no doubt is, to obtain the best 
possible effort of genius. | 7 | 7 

Anyone who holds this opinion will be unwilling to 
answer your second question. The decision as to whether 
the Gothic, Palladian, Greek, Renaissance or any other 
style, combination of styles, or negation of styles, is suitable 
for any particular work, is one that ought, surely, to rest 
with the individual designer, rather than with outside 
critics, even though they be architects. No architect's 
views on this question can be of value in the abstract ; it is 
only as embodied in a design that they would carry con- 


viction. 
——— e a 


NOTICEABLE POINTS IN AN AMERICAN 
| COMPETITION. 


ARTICULARS are to hand of an American competi- 
tion, in the conditions of which are some particularly 
- excellent points that are worth noting. The competition 
is for a library building at Galveston, Texas, and all the 
local architects, together with three specified outside firms, 
are invited to submit designs. | 
Now, in the first place, we see that а professional 
assessor is named and appointed, his services being retained 
throughout the competition, his duties beginning, with the 
drawing up of the instructions and conditions issued to 
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competitors. This is as it should be, and in every case 
the name of the assessor should, as in this case, be 
announced to the competitors with the issue of the invita. 
tion. 1615 not enough to even promise that a professional 
or expert assessor shall be appointed, for, as we have often 
enough had occasion to show, this may mean anything or 
nothing. Competitors have a right to know the qualifica. 
tions of the man who is to be appointed the judge of their 
work. It isan important failure in the Liverpool Cathedral 
competition that the appointment of a competent profes. 
sional assessor or adviser is not even definitely promised, 
much less named. Indeed, we venture to say that had ап 
assessor like Mr. Alfred Waterhouse been appointed to 
draw up the Liverpool competition conditions, and to 
advise the Executive Committee in their selection of a 
design, there would have been a vastly better outlook for 
a satisfactory architectural result than there is at 
present. 

Then another point which strikes us in this American 
competition is that all the designs are to be signed with 
the author's name, so that the authors are known. With a 
competent and fair assessor the system of marking the 
designs with a motto or numeral only is of no practical 
value. Of course where the selection is left in the hands 
of a lay committee there is danger we admit. But if the 
assessor be above suspicion and the promoters express 
willingness to be guided by his advice, and will publish his 
report or award, then we see no harm in the competitors 
attaching their names to their designs. Rather thereverse. 
In fact in the Strand frontages competition, for instance, 
although the designs were marked with numerals to conceal 
the identity of their authors, yet they were all identified 
quite readily by the members of the profession who saw 
them. Therefore the pretence of concealment was absurd. 
In other cases, too, where well-known architects compete, 
their work is generally discoverable. 

Next we note the terms upon which the selected archi- 
tect is asked to undertake the work. "There is a definite 
promise of appointment as architect to the competitor 
whose design is chosen as being the best. This architect 
“will receive, in compensation for his full professional 
services, a fee of five per cent. upon the total cost of the 
building when completed, as established by the American 
Institute of Architects." And then specially note the 
following :—** To provide for the contingency of delay or 
of the discontinuance of the work, the architect so retained 
will be paid the sum of 1,000 dols. upon the award of the 
competition, the said payment to be regarded as on account 
of the final commission." This, we take it, is a most 
sensible and satisfactory condition. Instead of a so-called 
first premium we háve the work offered as the prize, with 
a payment to the winner on account of his fee at the time 
of the award. How much more sensible this than the 
usual offer of a “ first premium," to hereafter merge in the 
architect's commission, £f appointed ? ” 

Then the treatment of the unsuccessful competitors 1510 
be remarked : ** The unsuccessful non-resident competitors 
will each receive the sum of 250 dols., together with their 
drawings, not later than 10 days after the award of the com: 
petition. Of the designs submitted by the unsuccessful 
resident Galveston architects the two best will be selected 
by the Board of Directors, with the assistance of the co 
sulting architect, and the authors of the designs 5 
selected will each receive the sum of 250 dols. at the same 
time the invited unsuccessful competitors are paid. 
There аге not many competitions we guess where the pay- 
ment of the premiums and the return of the drawings 5 
guaranteed within a specified number of days after the 
award. ` Апа yet again we do not ever remember to have 
heard of a competition in which the award was definitely 
promised within a given time. In this case the desig! 
were to be delivered by October 21st, and the award is 10 
be made not later than November 4th, “ at which time 3 
specially note this—“ each competitor will be prompt) 
notified, and a copy of the report of the consulting 
architect sent to him.” | 

Yet one other condition should be remarked, as un 
the evident desire of the promoters of the competition t 
act fairly and justly all through. It runs as follows Е 
“ Nothing original, as to this competition, in the unsi 
cessful designs shall be used without compensation tot | 
author of the design in which it appears. The a 
of this compensation shall be agreed upon between 
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and the Board, and, in case of disagreement, it shall be 
referred to the consulting architect, whose decision shall 
be final, in regard not only to the amount to be paid, but 
in regard to the real existence of any such claim.” This 
is a novel condition in our experience, but must be regarded 
as a serious attempt to safeguard the interests of com- 
petitors in a direction in which architects are usually 
supposed to take all risk. In fact we think these con- 
ditions show a direct and practical taking into account of 
the interests of competitors which has by no means an 
everyday exemplification in competition work. We com- 
mend the points we have enumerated to the attention of 
our professional readers, and of the promoters of competi- 
tions in this country. 


ڪڪ و E‏ 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


HE competitive designs for the Queen Victoria Memorial, 

: including the scheme finally chosen, together with а 

photograph of the sketch for the monument itself, by Mr. 

Thomas Brock, R.A., will be exhibited by command of the 

Kinz at St. James's Palace, on and after Friday next, 
November 15%. 


Tue Glasgow Corporation offer premiums of £100, £50, 
and £25, for the three best designs, submitted in com- 
petition for dwellings for the poorest classes to be erected 
on ground at Alexandra Раск. Тће conditions and par- 
ticulars may be had from the city architect on payment of 
a deposit fee of one guinea, returnable on receipt of a bona 
fide design. February 156, 1902, is the date fixed for 
sending in the designs. 


А LIMITED competition is to be instituted for new muni- 
cipal buildings at Stockport. That is to say, any archi- 
tects may send in their names, togetl:er with information 
as to their experience and qualification for carrying out 
such work, on or before the 4th prox. Out of the names 
thus submitted six architects will be selected to compete 
for the work. 


` COMPETITIVE designs are invited for a master’s house and 

boys’ boarding house (to cost £5,000) in connection with 
the Northampton and County Modern and Technical 
School. А premium of 25 guineas is offered. The 
governors of the same institution also ask for designs for 
additional laboratories, lecture-rooms, etc., adjoining the 
$chool buildings in Abington Square, the cost not to 
exceed £4,000. Мг. J. Haviland, 2, St. Giles' Square, 
Northampton, is the clerk to the governors. 


]т is always worth going to the London Sketch Club 
Exhibition, at the Modern Gallery. Still one could but 
wish the exhibition as a rule more nearly fulfilled the 
expectations raised by its name. That genuine sketches 
may be good enough subjects for exhibition is surely well 
enough known, and it is evidenced by such admirable 


things as “The Last Load" (100), by Dudley 
Hardy, “Coutances” (138), by Giftard Н. Lenfestey, 
and “A Perilous Calling” (94), by Frank Н. 


Mason. The sketch of Westminster Aquarium, with 
the Martyrs’ Memorial thrown in, is a good sketch 
per se by Charles J. Lauder, but even this combination of 
Gothic and Renaissance is not a success. Amongst the 
good things of the show are the capital pieces by George 
C. Haité, who can be bold and vigorous as any, but often 
with great refinement, as in “A Dutch Canal ” (8), which 
is a charming picture. His “On the Broads” (57), is 
also a very taking piece of work. A really good sketch, 
full of suggestion and expressive of keen insight, is an 
attractive subject, and one could wish that there were 
more of that kind of thing at the Modern Gallery, rather 
than even such admirable work as Dudley Hardy's 
« Home,” which by no stretch of imagination could be 
called a sketch. 


NoTWITHSTANDING the prominence of eclecticism and 
eccentricity there is a large modicum of really interesting 
work at the International Decorative Exhibition, inaugu- 
rated by the Studio at the Holland Gallery in Grafton 
Street. There are several indubitably beautiful coloured 
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glass panels in No. 36, Бу Mr. Aikman. There is some 
capital low relief work by R. Anning Bell as in No. 67, 
“ТрроШа,” which is marked by dainty refinement in line 
and colour. Some of the plaques and sconces are very 
good. A great deal of good work, too, is to be found 
amongst the jewellery. We would recommend our readers 
not to miss the show. 


We are glad to hear that Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., 
continues to make steady progress in his restoration to 
health, which we are sure everyone desires may soon be 
an accomplished fact. 


THE newly elected council of the Glasgow Institute of 
Architects, held their meeting on Friday last, Mr. 
Alexander Petrie, vice-president, in the chair. The fol- 
lowing office-bearers were elected, viz.:—President, Mr. 
John James Burnet, A.R.S.A.; vice-president, Mr. 
Alexander Petrie; auditor, Mr. W. Forrest Salmon; 
secretary and treasurer, Mr. C. J. Maclean. The various 
committees for the year were appointed, including Com- 
mittees on Architectural Education and on Public Archi- 
tecture. Mr. W. J. Boston, 180, Hope Street, was added 
to the council in room of Mr. James Miller resigned. The 
council also, as trustees of the Alexander Thomson 
Memorial Studentship, appointed a committee of their 
number to make the necessary preparations for the next 
triennial competition, to be held in 1902. 


Tue Edinburgh Architectural Association, which has been 
in existence for some 43 years, held its annual general 
meeting last week. A specially interesting feature of the 
gathering was the formal amalgamation of the Edinburgh 
Architectural Society, which has been in existence but a 
comparatively short time, with the older body. After- 
wards, the following office-bearers were then elected :— 
President, Mr. Henry F. Kerr; vice-presidents, Mr. A. 
Hunter Crawford and Мг, A. Lorne Campbell; secre- 
taries, Мг. ۷۷۰ М. Page and Mr. С. В. Cownie; treasurer, 
Mr. John Jonom, C.A.; librarian, Mr. John Watson; 
convener of publication committee, Mr. G. S. Aitken ; and 
{Бе following members of committee:—Mr. James Bruce, 
W.S., Mr. Thomas Ross, Mr. George Henderson, Mr. 
Hay Lamont, Мг. А. Greig, and Mr. Balfour Paul. In 
the course of a few remarks at the close of the business 
the chairman referred with gratification to the union of 
the two bodies, and he also made reference to the new pre- 
mises which had been secured since last session. 


А LECTURE on “Scottish Domestic Architecture of the 
17th Century,” was delivered before the Glasgow Archi- 
tectural Association last week by Mr. Alex. N. Paterson, 
M.A., A.R.I.B.A. Lantern slides were shown from the 
collection of Mr. John Fleming. Before going over the 
slides Mr. Paterson gave a synopsis of the growth of 
Scottish architecture; he then commented on each of the 
slides as they were thrown on the screen, examples of 
work about that period from all parts of Scotland being 
illustrated. At the close of the lecture Mr. Wm. J. Blain 
moved a vote of thanks, which was seconded by Mr. James 
Lochhead, and carried unanimously. | 


Іт is to be hoped that the present state of indignation upon 
the part of ratepayers and business men in the City relative 
to the disgraceful condition of the streets by the almost 
continuous excavations and openings made in them, and 
the consequent serious impediment to the traffic, will lead 
to something definite in the way of reform. There is no 
doubt but that the inconvenience experienced during the 
past few months has been very great, as those who have to 
journey between Liverpool Street and Charing Cross at 
certain hours of the day can readily bear witness to. To 
get along Cannon Street round by St. Paul's by omnibus, 
say from 9.30 to 10.30 in the morning, is one of the most 
tedious processes possible. It is really quite time Parlia- 
ment was asked to do something to remedy the present 
state of affairs. We are glad to note that the Corporation 
unanimously resolved at its meeting last week that the 
Streets Committee should consider the desirability of seek- 
ing further Parliamentary powers to enable the Corpora- 
tion to make further regulations in regard to the opening 
of the public ways as might be deemed advisable for the 
prevention, as far as possible, of the very serious 
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obstructions to the trade and traffic of the City which existed 
under the present system, and to report thereon forthwith 
to this Court. The London County Council have also 
agreed that it is necessary to seek further Parliamentary 
powers to enable them to deal with the nuisance. If the 
County Council and the Corporation and the various local 
authorities take combined action in the matter, some 
satisfactory result should ensue. 

AGAINST the present interference with the free access of 
the public to Stonehenge by the placing round it of a 
barrier by the owner of the property, considerable local 
opposition is being raised. The Amesbury District 
Council have just passed a resolution protesting strongly 
against the obstruction, and urging upon the district 
council the urgent necessity for its removal. 


SOME ingenious, but misguided, individual has invented а 
musical staircase, in which, by the pressure of the tread 
upon sundry pins fixed in the stairs, gongs and drums are 
actuated, whilst other pins, similarly worked, cause 
trumpets and other instruments to give forth their respec- 
tive notes. This is surely a case of misapplied ingenuity. 
What those people, who are not particularly enamoured of 
‘the so-called music of a German band, but still wish to 
use the stairs, are to do, we are not told. Presumably, 
they would have to slide down the banisters ! 


PorTABLE schools have, it is stated in an American paper, 
been introduced into Boston, U.S.A., and the experiment 
is said to promise good results. Forty-three of these 
buildings were opened last month, in addition to the five 
new schoolhouses which the city has just erected on a more 
permanent foundation. А particular advantage of the 
portable structures is that they can be placed just where 
they are most wanted and can be shifted as often as 
desired. 


Tue London County Council decided, at their meeting on 
Tuesday, to contribute £250 towards an inquiry by the 
Meteorological Council into the occurrence and distribu- 
tion of fogs in London. At the same meeting, the High- 
ways Committee recommended joint action with the other 
metropolitan local authorities to obtain legislation for 
further control in the matter of breaking open the public 
thoroughfares. Mr. Emden moved an amendment in 
favour of a conference of local authorities to consider the 
question of subways for London. After some discussion 
the amendment was negatived, but the recommendation 
was afterwards amended to the effect that powers should 
be sought to compel the gas, electricity, and water com- 
panies to move their pipes and wires into any subways 
constructed by the Council. 


Tue continued extension of the back-to-back system in the 
building of new cottage property in Leeds is much to be 
deprecated. It seems that an area of some nine acres is 
to be covered with houses of this type. Indeed, all over 
Leeds {513 description of house 15 being put up, and ар- 
parently the Corporation can do nothing to prevent it 
unless they obtain fresh powers from Parliament for the 
purpose. We sbould say that the Corporation ought to 
wage a vigorous and determined war against the further 
development of this most insanitary system of building, 
and if they have not the necessary power to do so then the 
sooner they obtain it and make use of it, the better for 
the public health of Leeds. 


Tue sum of £180,000 is required to meet the cost of 
many works of renovation and extension rendered neces- 
sary at Guy’s Hospital, in consequence of the age of the 


ministrations. A special appeal is to be made to the 
public to provide the urgently needed funds. 


THe annual dinner of the Sanitary Institute was held on 
the 17th iast. under the presidency of Sir F. S. Powell, 
M.P., Vice-President. In provosing the principal toast 
of the evening—'' The Duke of Cambridge, President, and 
the Sanitary Institute "—the Chairman remarked upon the 
excellent work achieved by the Institute, which, although 
old in years, was young in energy. He was glad to think 
they had destroyed that terrible acquiescence in evil sur- 
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roundings which paralysed all effort and was fatal to 
progress. There was an intelligent activity all round; in 
the towns and in the villages there was a readiness to learn 
and a willingness to practise. The housing of the people 
was a popular cry, but he believed that this problem was 
either in many cases solved or in process of being solved, 
If, in any moment of spasm, or of uninformed enthusiasm, 
we built houses beyond the need for them there would be 
a reaction, There were in Manchester and elsewhere 
reasons for action, but he hoped it would be carried out 
with discretion, or the results would give cause for regret 
hereafter. Мг. A. Wynter Blyth, Cbairman of Council, 
responded to tbe toast, and in doing so said that tbey were 
not only a national society, but they were also an Imperial 
society in the best sense of the word. Не urged the need 
of a suitable building for the Parkes Museum of Hygiene. 
They had about £7,000 already promised, but they needed 
about 10 or 15 times that amount in order to erect a home 
worthy of the museum and of the cause. 


Tre question of the structural safety of St. Paul's Cathe. 
dral in connection with the tunnelling under or near the 
Cathedral was raised atlast week's meeting of the Court of 
Common Council. In answer to a question put to him on 
the subject as a trustee of the building, the Lord Mayor 
said Mr. Somers Clarke, the architect to the Dean and 
Chapter, informed him that the Dean and Chapter were 
taking the only steps that were open to them in defence of 
the Cathedral. They were preparing to oppose in Parlia- | 
ment the Bill or Bills for railways which it was proposed 
should pass near the Cathedral. The Chapter had по 
desire to stand in the way of public convenience, but, as 
guardians of so great a national monument, they had no 
other course open to them. The Chapter had not proposed 
to undertake any structural works to defend the safety of 
the fabric. In the first place, it was not absolutely known 
what the nature of the attack might ђе ; secondly, the cost 
of any adequate works would be very great; and, thirdly, 
the Chapter were entirely without funds to meet such 
expenses—indeed, there were not, as it was, sufficient 
funds to keep the Cathedral in thorough repair. 

Tue London School Board at their meeting on Friday 
last, resolved: ‘‘ That the Board are prepared to pay to 
the London County Council a sum not exceeding /10,35) 
on condition that the Council shall take over the Board's 
obligations under the Education Board Provisional Order 
Confirmation (London) Act, 1899, for the rehousing of 
1,030 persons of the working class (who have been or will 
be, displaced by theoperations of the Board under the Act), 
on the sites belonging to the Council in Preston Road and 
Gaselee Street, Poplar, referred to in the letter from the 
Housing Committee of the Council, dated July 19, 1901, 
and in the joint report of their officers enclosed therewith, 
subject to the consent of the Home Office being obtained 
to the transfer of these obligations, and their acceptance 
of these sites in lieu of those approved by them, and also 
to the Council indemnifying the Board against any future 
liability which may arise in respect of their obligations 
under the said Act as to rehousing.” 


Our oldest artist is Mr. Sidney Cooper, who has not ye 
reached his century by a couple of years. But France hasat 
least two artists who have passed into their second hun 

years. The first is M. Le Sourd-Beaureguard, who 15 101 
years of age, and who made a crayon sketch of Napoleon $ 
grande fete of the “ Champ du Mai” іп 1815. He was? 
student of David, who died three-quarters of a century 
ago. The second centenarian is М. Adolphe Joseph Thiac, 
a Borledais architect, who, like M. Le Sourd-Beaureguard, 


_ was born in 1800. 
building and the ever-increasing demands made upon its , 


= - 


Tue Library, Museum, and Arts Committee of the Live 
pool Corporation is, perhaps, essentially a spending coM- 
mittee, but who that has seen the institutions under 1$ 
control but will admit that Liverpool has received splendi 
value for the money expended. There is certainly 20 
niggardliness about the committee’s spending operations. 
During the past five or six years they have ехрей ed, 


| exclusive of obligatory charges, such as salaries, etc., ۴ 
| sum of £199,000, which, together with the expenditure to 


which they were committed in the next two years, made 2 
total of £205,000. Of this sum £9,000 had been spent 10 
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paying off old debts; £5,000 in reorganising the patent 
room and the erection of the central library; /9,000 on 
the new library at Everton; £3,500 on the new reading- 
room at Kensington; £3,000 the Walton and Lark Lane 
Libraries; £13,000 on the new South Library; £10,000 
for the Wavertree Library: £10,000 for the West Derby 
Library ; £8,000 for the drainage of the Central Library 
and the new ethnographical gallery; £17,000 for heating 
and ventilating and structural alterations; £52,000 for the 
new museum building; £10,000 for cases for the new 
museum; £27,000 for baoks; £13,009 for pictures; and 
£8,000 for specimens for the museum. Sir William 
Forwood, in presenting the statistics at the meeting of the 
committee last week, remarked that he supposed there 
was no such unique group of institutions in the wide world, 
each so remarkable and excellent of their kind, and, if they 
stood alone, Liverpool might be proud of what sbe had 
done for literature and art. He urged the immediate need 
for the enlargement of the art galleries, 


Ме. Epwin O. Sachs will open the discussion on “ The 
County Council and the Safety of Theatres,” at next 
Wednesday’s meeting of the О.Р. Club, at a representative 
gathering of playgoers, theatre managers, and experts. 


THE number of candidates for the office of engineer to the 
London County Council, the salary of which is £2,000 a 
year, has now been reduced to three—Mr. Fitzmaurice, 
who was resident engineer of the Blackwall Tunnel, and 
is now engaged in engineering works on the Nile; Mr. 
E. G. Mawbey, the borough surveyor of Leicester and 


president of the Association of Municipal and County : 


Engineers; and Мг. Elwyn, of the engineer's department 
of the Council. Mr. Wike, the city surveyor of Sheffield, 
withdrew his candidature, having been offered a higher 
salary to remain. It is said that Mr, Fitzmaurict is the 
candidate favoured by the General Purposes Committee. 


Wurst Manchester is being pinched for water, it is 
reported that at Thirlmere, in addition to the 20 ft. of 
water which 15 always available, the surplus is running to 
waste toa depth of 1 ft. 2in. The effect of the recent 
rains has been most marked at Thirlmere, but the stock 
of water at Longdendale was again much smaller last 
week, owing to the two or three fine days, and an increased 
consumption due to the mains being left open for a long 
period during each twenty-four hours. On Wednesday in 
last week there was a supply in hand equal to twenty-six 
days’ consumption on the new basis of 28,000,000 gallons 


per day. 


Tug Home Officehas issued itsannual report on the proceed- 
ingstaken last year under the Workmen's Compensation Act, 
1897, and the Employers’ Liability Act, 1880. It states 
that the number а under the Workmen's Compen- 
sation Act dealt with in England and Wales during the 
year 1900 by County Court judges and Couaty Court 
arbitrators was 1,145, ав compared with 999 in the рге- 
vious year. There were also 407 cases which were either 
withdrawn, settled out of court, or otherwise disposed of. 
The proportion of cases dealt with in which the applicant 
is successful has increased from 75 per cent. in 1899 to 81 
per cent. in 1900. In 331 cases the award was a lump 
sum; in 536 a weekly payment. 


سس سس a‏ 


ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. 
Ву CHAS, E. GRITTON, A.M.I.C.E. 


HE Liverpool tramways constitute a profitable 
municipal investment, judging from the statement 
made at last week's meeting of the Corporation Tramways 
Committee. Alderman Petrie, the chairman, stated that 
two and a-half years ago they had six or seven miles of 
electric traction at work. The whole tramway system of 
Liverpool now comprised 100 miles of track operated by 
means of 350 cats, carrying over 2,000,000 passengers per 
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week, and passengers were carried an average distance of | 


24 miles for 1d. The cars rau about 8,500 journeys per 
day in and out of the city, with a service on some of the 
routes as frequent as 1 1-3 minutes, and an average of 
about three minutes. The number of passengers carried 
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in the first nine months of the present year amounted to 
75,000,000, against 29,000,000 for the corresponding period 
of 1897; and the traffic returns amounted to £350,000, 
against £219,000. The gross profits for the present year 
to September 30th amounted to £115,000, which, after 
providing £75,000 for interest and sinking fund, and fully 
maintaining the whole of the system, left a net profit of 
£40,000. 
CORNISH Тим. | 

То answer to Mr. Uren's letter last week with reference 
to Cornish tin, ] cannot, of course, enter into the main 
question as to why more tin is not mined in Cornwall at 
the present time, though I should suppose that it is simply 
a question of cost. It can be obtained so readily in other 
countries by dredging and surface-scraping ot alluvial 
deposits that the cost must necessarily be far less than 
that of deep mining, as in Cornwall. On one point, how- 
ever, I might correct my correspondent. All foreign tin is 
not inferior to Cornish. Tin from the island ot Banca is 
the purest kind made on a commercial scale, and is nearly 
chemically pure. English tin comes next to it as regards 
purity. 

WATER PROFITS. 

The Lambeth Waterworks аге said to have made а 
proft on the last financial year of £155,016, while for the 
year ending September, 1900, the Kent Water Company 
secured a profit of nearly گر‎ 118,000 ! | 


FILTERS, 


Professor W. H. Horrocks publishes the results of a 
series of experiments on filters of Berkefeld and Chamber- 
land-Pasteur types. He found the latter much more 
efficient, as in no case.did typhoid germs pass through 
in three weeks. With the former, however, which have 
much more open texture, the typhoid bacilli effected the 
passage in from four to eleven days, and such filters should 
ا"‎ be sterilised at least every three days for perfect 
safety. : 

AIR CURRENTS IN CHURCHES, 


Ме. ]. W. Thomas points out that down draughts are 
continuous in high buildings, but that cold air falling 
from the top compresses the layer of air beneath, and 
owing to the elastic properties of air it remains stationary 
near the floor for some seconds, and then an air current is 
formed, with the result that alternating air currents are 
produced at intervals of about half a minute. These 
upset the ventilation of high buildings with too much top 
space, and cause the products of respiration to be breathed 
again. 

ARTIFICIAL STONE. 

According to an American Consular report, the artificial 
building-stone industry is receiving a considerable develop- 
ment in Germany. The raw materials are lime, preferably 
hydraulic, and sand, as clean as possible. After grinding ' 
the lime is mixed with the sand in the proportion of 4 
to 6 per cent. of the total bulk. "The mixture is then 
pressed into bricks and transferred to a steel drum, where 
it is subjected to the action of steam at a pressure of some 
120 lb. per square inch for about 10 hours. Under the 
action of the steam a silicate of lime is formed, acting as 
binding material. The bricks are ready for use on removal 
from the drum. Mouldings are as easily produced as 
rectangular blocks. The bricks are said to be cheaper 
and stronger than ordinary brick, the crushing strength 
being about 500 tons per square foot. The factory needed 
is small compared with the output, and work can be carried 
on all the year round. 


Some THINGS BETTER MANAGED IN FRANCE. 


The Western Railway Company, of France, have 
recently used the sand blast for cleaning the metal work 
of the Pont de l'Europe, near their St. Lazaire Station in 
Paris. It was last cleaned ten years ago and took fifteen 
months to complefe it. With the sand blast which was 
specially designed and worked with a pressure of 60 lbs. 
per square inch only three moaths were required, and the 
cleaning was far more thorough. 


RELIABLE RAILS. 


A railroad company in the American anthracite region 
recently took up some 2,000 tons of steel rails marked 
«4 Cammell & Со. Sheffield, 1871.) Some of them were 
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in excellent condition, although they had been laid on an 
inclined plane and had carried heavy traffic. 


MINERAL OUTPUT OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


. The total mineral output of the United Kingdom for 1900, 
according to the report just issued by the Home Office, 
on the mines and quarries of the United Kingdom, exclu- 
sive ofthe produce of shallow quarries, was no less than 
£135,957,676, ог £38,487,380 more than the preceding 
year, which itself showed a gain of about twenty millions 
as compared with 1898. This enormous increase is due 
partly to the larger quantity of coal produced, but mainly 
to the higher average price per ton. The total output of 
coal for r900 was 225,181,300 tons, valued at £121,652, 596, 
as against 220,094,781 tons, and £ 83,481,137 in 1899. 


SAVING LABOUR, 


. An exhibition of machinery for the above is to be opened 
at the St. James’s Hall, Manchester, on March 6th next. 
Information may be obtained from Mr. William A. Carson, 
2, Parsonage, Manchester. 


А USEFUL SHIELD. 


Messrs. Wallach Bros., of 57, Gracechurch Street, Е.С., 
make a safety appliance for boiler ranges which deserves 
to be better known. 16 consists of a bent piece of plate- 
glass, with wire netting embedded to hold it together. 
This practical tests show that it does, affording complete 
protection to the stoker from scalding water and fragments 
of glass tube. 

BELrasT TO BUENOS Ayres. 


I learn from the Belfast Evening Telegraph that Мг. 
Walter Chambers, of 56, Waring Street, is about to spend 
six months in South America in connection with municipal 
contracts for the city of Buenos Ayres. 


NovEL PAVING. 


An experiment at Kern, says Petroleum, has proved that 
a cheap pavement can be made b using petroleum on a 
basis of broken rock, super-imposing a deep layer of sand. 
The gravel that surrounded the place was covered with a 
layer of crude oil. Over this was placed a layer of 
yellow gravel, and when this settled into the oil, the 
result was a smooth and firm pavement. | 
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PUGIN STUDENTSHIP SKETCHES. 
BY: HENRY W, COTMAN. 


HE fortunate winper of the last Pugin Studentship 
competition—Mr. H. W. Cotman—was represented 
at the exhibition by a number of excellent drawings. 


| From amongst them we have a selection of four which are 


capital examples of his admirable drawing and good 
choice of subject. The originals, which are in pencil, 
lose something of their transparency in the reproductions, 


SOUTH SHIELDS MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION 


DESIGN BY RUPERT SAVAGE. 

Mr. Savage submitted two designs in this competition, 
one of which was awarded the second premium of £100 
by the assessor, Mr, John Belcher, A.R.A. The one we 
illustrate to-day was the unpremiated design. A new 
competition Баз been instituted in which the authors 
of the first six designs selected by Mr. Belcher have 
been asked to submit amended designs. The amount to 
be expended has been increased from £25,000 to £35,000, 
and the building line has also been altered. 


A new high-level bridge is to be erected by the North 
Eastern Railway across the Tyne between Gateshead and 
Newcastle, about 800 ft. to the east of Stephenson’s famous 
bridge, to which it will act as a relief for the heavy Tyne- 
side traffic. The bridge, preliminary borings for which 
have already been made, will be 675 ft. in length, with a 
height from the river of 110 ft. The cost is estimated at 


£ 470,000. 
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SHOULD LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL 
BE GOTHIC? 


Ta remarks by Mr. Reginald Blomfield, which y 
quoted last week, drew forth a rejoinder from th 
chairman of the Executive Committee, Mr, Robert 
Gladstone, in which he reiterates more or less the argu- 
ments he used in favour of restricting competitors to tts 
adoption of Gothic when stating the case to the Committe 
at the meeting held to decide the matter, But Mr. Blom. 
field is a keen and skilful antagonist, and rejoins in а mos 
admirable letter, which appeared in the Times on Friday 
last. He says:— 

“The number of issues Mr. Giadstone raises is some. 
what bewildering. He adheres to the position tha; 
‘Gothic’ is the only possible style for a cathedral. |: 
quotes Sir Gilbert Scott on Westminster Abbey, and је 
asks me to supply him with a new style in architecture 
The dilemma which 1 put before him he has not attempted 
to answer—perhaps it is unanswerable; but he renak; 
incidentally that, had the design been left Open, ‘rine. 
tenths of the designs submitted by architects would be 
Gothic,’ to which I need only reply that it depends on the 
architects. The authority of Sir Gilbert Scott, moreover 
will hardly convince contemporary architects: but Scot 
was a very able man. Whatever his practice, he knew 
good work from Баа; and in the quotation which Mr. Glad. 
stone supplies us he praises Westminster Abbey, not іл 
its historical associations, nor for its fitness for moden 
necessities, but solely as a beautiful work of art in itself 
So far as any relevance to modern thought is сопсетеј 
Mr. Gladstone might just as well have quoted Profess 
Cockerell on the Parthenon. 

“ But the points at issue between architects and the 
Committee are more serious than this. In the first place 
there is the general question of the restriction to any styl 
at all; in the second place, thd restriction to Gothic, and 
even Gothic of a certain specified period. Now in restrict- 
ing designs to any style at all the Committee have mis 
apprehended the work and duty of an architect. The 
popular conception of an architect is that he is a man who 
sits down and makes prett drawings, or if Бе does not, 
employs somebody else to; that he hands these over to the 
builder, and that this, artistically, is an end of the matter 


- Of the underlying process of thought, of the careful cor 


sideration of all the bearings of the problem, of tte 
deliberate selection of one out of ш experiments of the 
imagination that every architect, worthy of the name, must 
go through before he puts pencil to paper, the Committee 
seems to have had no sort of suspicion at all, for they 
blandly undertake the preliminary process themselves, and 
inform architects that their designs are to be Gothic, 
and even English Gothic of the thirteenth century. 
Architects may, and probably will, form an entirely 
different estimate of the situation. They may thiok that 
an architectural language which has long since died a 
natural death is inadequate to express the teeming thought 
and emotion of modern life. In any case, whether they do 
or do not, they would probably be unanimous in agreeing 
that this essential function of the expert should not be 
taken out of his hands. Architecture is a serious att 
and not the mere plaything of cultivated amateurs, and 
I think it improbable that any architect, properly 5 
called, would undertake such an enterprise as this with 
his hands tied. In the second place, we come back to the 
old question, Why ‘Gothic’? Mr. Gladstone reminds me 
that all our cathedrals are Gothic * with the single exce? 
tion of St. Paul's ’’—truly a formidable exception. May 
also remind Mr. Gladstone that at the date when those 
cathedrals were built no other style was possible or even 
dreamt of, and hence the admirable sincerity and indi 
viduality of these cathedrals—qualities which the mos 
ardent classicist will readily admit. But what are we (0 
say now, when the whole world of ‘styles’ is open t0? 
designer? Is there any sincerity of expression in ۵ 
ducing a dead language ?—for that is the serious intention 
of the Committee's resolution—and even if Gothic archi- 
tecture did express the thought and feeling of a number 0 
people, it is quite certain that it does not express te 
к of everybody. 

“ There are those, and it is possible that they are pr 
minority, who would find the dome of St. Paul's Cathedra 
at least as suggestive of religious thought as the clerestory 
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of Westminster Abbey, for, after all, a cathedral is not a | every man must think for himself,’ to say that Mr. Blom- 
church adapted to one particular congregation, or to one | 


particular shade of theological opinion. A cathedral, one 
would think, should provide for all shades of thought and 
opinion that may fairly meet within its walls, and one 
cannot protest too strongly against this narrow identifica- 
tion of religious worship with one particular phase of 
architecture. 

“Мг. Gladstone asks for a ‘style,’ but we are sick of 
styles. Nowadays every man must think for himself, and 
nobody reaches style unless he can carry his own indi- 
viduality into the expression of his thought. The less, 
therefore, we hear of styles the better for architecture ; but 
if Mr. Gladstone really wants a model for the cathedral 
of the future let him look for it among the ruins of the 


Baths of Caracalla at Rome ” 


In reply to this Mr. Robert Gladstone still sticks to his | 


contention, that “our national Gothic” is the most suit- 
able for the new Cathedral, and goes on to remark :— 
“Mr. Blomfield says ‘ We are sick of styles, and every 
man must think for himself.’ This is what the Committee 
for building Liverpool Cathedral are doing. They are 
bold enough to make up their minds as to what kind of a 
cathedral they prefer to have, and they do not wish to be 
dictated to. If they are really acting unwisely, why do 


not their critics point out the better kind of architecture - 


which should be adopted? No one has done this yet, 
unless Mr. Blomfield's reference to the Baths of Caracalla 
is to be regarded as a serious recommendation.” 

The following letters have also appeared in the Times on 


the subject :— 
BY WILLIAM EMERSON, P.R.I.B.A. 


“ Му attention has been drawa to a remark in Mr. 
Robert Gladstone's letter, published in the Times, dated 
the т5 inst. He stated that of the competitive designs 
of 1884, those placed second and third by Mr. Cbristian 
were ‘Gothic’ designs, while the first, Mr. Emerson's was 
for a design specially calculated to be in harmony (as far 
as possible) with the adjoining classical buildings. The 
meaning this implies is that mine was not a ‘Gothic’ 
design, ог at any rate that is the impression his words 
would сопуеу to those who do not know. ` 

«Г wish to say that my design was ‘ Gothic’ in prin- 
ciple, plan, construction, and detail, though of an early 
phase, for the reasons Г clearly laid down in my report 
(pages و‎ and то). The introduction of the dome no nıore 
militates against its Gothic character than the dome of 
Sta. Maria del Fiori at Florence militates against the 
Italian Gothic style of that church. The fact of the 
classic surroundings on the former site was not the only 
reason for the dome, but also the fact that it is the only 


choir, which is demanded by modern congregational 
requirements. 

“The particular phase of Gothic selected was because 
the larger and broader detail would have been less in con- 
trast to the large scale of the classic work in proximity to 
it than the smaller detail of a later period ; and also because 
eculpture and other details could be made more nearly 
approaching the highest class of work than could be 
possible without incongruity with the restrictiveness of 
Gothic of a late period. Were the design translated into 
later detail, which could easily be done, it would still be 
Gothic but of a different phase. 

“ As I have no intention of competing a second time my 
only motive in writing this is fairness to myself, because 1 
` am aware that persons antagonistic to anything but r4th 
century detail have been good enough to state that mine 
was not Gothic, which is untrue in every sense of the word. 
We have examples of it in a number of our own cathedrals, 
as 1 pointed out in my report, and notably in the best part 
of Canterbury.' 

BY Т. С. JACKSON, RA. 

““ То one who remembers in his student days the battle 
of the styles over the Law Courts and the Government 
offices it is curious to hear the old war cries raised afresh 
in a day when purism in architecture is no longer accepted 
as the prime ruling motive. 

“Мг. Robert Gladstone's arguments are those of 50 
years ago, and his opponents’ views seem so novel to him 
that he fails to understand them. It is no reply to Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield, who says, * We are sick of styles; 
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logical covering for an enormous open area in front of the 


field does not actually recommend or suggest the form or 
kind of architecture he thinks proper for the new Cathe- 
dral. That is only to complain that Mr. Blomfield does 
not do himself what he objects to Mr. Gladstone and his 
Committee doing. The fact is that architecture has 
happily begun to emancipate herself from the shackles of 
precedent and authority, and if the Committee insist on 
retaining them they will not get what they should have— 
the best that modern architects can do for them. 

“I, too, say that the new Cathedral must be Gothic. 
But the point is, What do we mean by Gothic? To me, 
here in England, it means freedom of design, independence 
of precedent, conformity to conditions of climate, material 
habit, convenience, and the general requirements of 
England and Englishmen. These are the motives with 
which our forefathers worked and by which they evolved 
the Gothic art of the past. It is only by working in the 
Same spirit as they, not by copying the mere letter of 
what they did, that we may hope to rival them in the 
future. 

'* This, however, I fear, is not what the Liverpool Com- 
mittee means by ‘Gothic’; but rather that blind following 
of medieval example which I should not call Gothic at all, 
but pseudo-Gothic. In this I hope I may be mistaken. 
But, 1n justice to those whom they invite to compete, the 
Committee should at least make it clear to the public what 
they themselvesunderstand by Gothic. For instance, asthere 
is no instance of a true dome in mediaeval Gothic, would 
they condemu a design with a dome as violating the con- 
ditions? Or, again, must all the arches be pointed, and 
would a round-arched building be voted out of court ? 
Must the plan be that of old cathedrals, as in the case of 
Тгаго and Edinburgh, which Mr. Gladstone quotes with 


approval, and would any original plan stand self.con- : 


demned? With these and a hundred similar pitfalls in 
the field no competitor could walk safely except along the 
narrow path of precedent, and auy original excursion 
would be fatal. | 

“No good can possibly come of this narrow policy. 
The new Liverpool Cathedral offers an opportunity that 
may not recur for centuries of giving English architecture 
a lift upwards into new life aud expression. It would be 
a national misfortune if those ia whose hands the future 
of the scheme lies should fail to seize it through timidit y 
and prejudice. Let them simply offer the site and the 
opportunity, and invite English architects to do their 
best, and if they do not get a good design English archi- 
tecture is in a worse case than I believe it to be.” 


From THE “Times.” 


We entirely agree with the architects, that to impose 


a preliminary restriction is unwise and impolitic. We ask 
for nothing more than that the Committee, in inviting 
competition, should omit the limiting words. Very possibly 
Mr. Robert Gladstone is right in his belief that, even so, a 
large proportion—he thinks nine-tenths—of the designs 
will be Gothic; if they are it will show that there is still 
a great predominance of architectural opinion in favour of 
that style. But why exclude the remaining fraction, 
whether it be one-tenth or one-half, or whatever it may 
be? Why should the Committee deprive itself of even a 
small chance of obtaining a really original plan, the work 
of a man whose eye is mainly directed to the needs of a 
great modern city and the great congregations which, we 
are glad to say, are nowadays likely to flock to the Cathe- 
dral? . . . We express no opinion whether such a 
building should be planned more or less after the type of 
Salisbury, or after that of St. John Lateran, or after that 
of St. Paul's. We hope that it will not be servile imita- 
tion of any of these; but merely to name these great 
churches shows that to exclude two of the types in favour 
of one is, in the present stage of the matter, extremely 
shortsighted. . . Architecture is most certainly re- 
viving ın England, and many men of talent are awaiting 
just such a chance as this new Liverpool Cathedral will 
givethem. But the Committee must not hamper itself at 
starting with a condition which is certain to exclude many 


of the best men. 
From THE “Sr. James's GAZETTE.” 
Mr. Blomfield’s argument appears to assume what we 


imagine many good authorities would deny—that architec- 
ture, or at any rate ecclesiastical architecture, is an art 
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still in the course of development, ап art capable of 
adapting itself to “the teeming thougbt and emotion of 
modern life.” Even if such a proposition could be esta- 
blished, we might well question whether such should be 
the aim of a building designed for the purpose of religious 
devotion. Mr. Blomfield sneers at the idea of men’s 
devotions being stimulated by a pointed arch, but it is not 
easy to see why religious feeling should be promoted more 
successfully by a classic colonnade or a Renaissance dome, 
which appear to be favoured by Mr. Blomfield. 

Mr. Gladstone’s argument that, with one exception, all 
our English churches—and, he might have added, practi- 
tically all our parish churches—are Gothic buildings, 
appears to us a good one in favour of building the Liver- 
pool Cathedral in the same style. We are all strongly 
influenced by habits of thought and association of ideas. 
We are accustomed to associate the religious emotions 
with the groined roof, the moulded pillar, the graceful 
arch, the rich-toned glass, of the Gothic church. Why, 
then, should the influence of such externals be deliberately 
sacrificed in the interests of some doubtful artistic theory, 
or in order to provide a corpus vile for the experiments of 
some ambitious architect? Mr. Blomfield is the champion 
of classic as opposed to Gothic architecture. He points 
to the Baths of Caracalla as “ a model for the cathedral for 
the future.” Is Roman architecture of the third century 
then a more living voice and better attuned “to express 
the teeming thought and emotion of modern life ” than the 
architecture elaborated a thousand years nearer to our own 
day by our own Norman ancestors ? 

The fact is that Mr. Blomfield can only offer us one 
style, “ which has long since died a natural death,” instead 
of another. Some great genius may one day arise who 
will take architecture by the hair of the head, as Wagner 
did the art of music, and prove that a new departure and 
a fresh development is still possible. 
it would seem that we have to be content with reverent 
homage to ıhe best models of the past. We can well 
understand that the people of Liverpool, who want to have 
a cathedral church worthy of their city, should prefer to 
secure even a slavish imitation of Salisbury or York rather 
than entrust themselves to unfettered contemporary genius 
struggling to express modern Christian thought through 
the medium of the architectural style of the Baths of 
Ceracalla. | 


PAPERS ON THE HOUSING OF THE POOR 
AT THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 


WO papers were read at the Church Congress on the 
T housing of the poor. One was by Mr. W. H. 
Dickinson, L.C.C., who pointed out that, notwithstanding 
allthe building that had been going on in London, the 
number of persons per inhabited house given by the last 
census was higher than at any previous census. Jn certain 
parts of Finsbury the number per inhabited house in- 
creased from 8% in 1861 to nearly 15 in 1901. Owners of 
house property stood to gain by overcrowding. At this 
moment hundreds of house-jobbers were engaged in 
creating new slums—slums of a different character, pos- 
sessing possibly more external ventilation and sounder 
walls, but certain to become hotbeds of disease, dirt, and 
degradation. Private enterprise, actuated as it was by 
the motive of personal gain, had failed, was failing, and 
ever would fail to solve the problem of how to provide real 
homes for the masses in our cities. Could and would the 
public bodies undertake this work? Undoubtedly 
municipal authorities had been until quite recently lament- 
ably negligent in their duties in this respect. As long ago 
as 1851 Lord Shaftesbury piloted through Parliament an 
Act authorising local authorities to construct houses for 
the labouring classes; but 30 years later, when appearing 
before the Commission of 1884, he admitted that that 
statute had been a dead letter, although he was convinced 
that, had it been put into operation, the overcrowding into 
which the Commission was enquiring would not have come 
into existence. 
the Housing Act of 1890, gave practically unlimited power 
to the locat authorities to build houses for the artisans, 
Yet, with a few exceptions, the Act remained unadopted 
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by, and almost unknown to, our local administrators. One 
reason for this had been that since 1866 these authorities 
had been engaged in dealing with the problem of housing 
upon quite different lines and under a totally different set 
of statutes, namely, those known as Torrens' and Cross's 
Acts. These Acts were passed with the object of doing 
away with existing slums, and under their provisions 
many nests of plague and vice had been swept out of 
existence, 

In connection with 21 clearance schemes undertaken by 
the London County Council and its predecessors, 28,600 
persons were displaced. The gross cost of these clear. 
ances had been £2,150,000, of which £150,000 was paid 
as compensation for trades disturbed, and the remaining 
two millions for the land and houses and costs of the pro. 
ceedings. The land when cleared was worth in the market 
£800,000, but as it had to be devoted to housing purposes 
it only fetched, or was valued at £400,000. Thus, out of 
a gross expenditure, slightly over two millions, no less 
than 12 millions was absolutely unremunerative. Further, 
it appeared that nearly two millions were paid for property 
unfit for human habitation, property which, if cleared 
away by the landlords, would have produced only £ 800,000. 
It was not to be wondered at if municipal authorities, 
finding that a housing policy meant a dead loss to the rate- 
рауег and a permanent endowment for the slum-owner, 
were somewhat chary about embarking upon new clearance 
schemes under such conditions. The dishousing of 28,500 
persons had thus cost £2,150,000, or at the rate of £75 per 
head. But the cost of rehousing these 28,500 persons 
worked out at £1,400,000, which brought up the total cost 
incurred to 33 millions, or at the rate of £122 per head. 
Now the County Council had adopted Lord Shaftesbury's 


‚ Act, and was engaged in building cottages capable اہ‎ 


‚ accommodating over 50,000 people. 
But for the present | 


- ت کر پو یچ یه‎ је ее ЛГ ја a о یں‎ 


The total cost, in- 
cluding land, was (2,400,000, and upon this basis the 
cost of housing 28,500 persons would ђе / 1,370,000. 
The question for out municipalities was, therefore, said 
Mr. Dickinson, in conclusion, Which was the wiser policy 
—to expend 3j millions on clearing out and in vainly 
attempting to rehouse these people, or 13 millions in pro- 
viding new accommodation ? When it was born in mind 
that the expenditure of the 14 millions involved no charge 
on the rates, whereas in the case of the 3j millions at 
least half of that sum must come out of the ratepayers’ 
pockets, there could be little doubt but that the authorities 


‚ would realise that, for financial reasons alone, it was to theit 
interest to set to work in eárnest to build and manage 
the requisite dwellings for their working men and 


women. 

The second paper read was by Mr. F. Masterman, 
who urged that the only hope of an adequate solution of 
the problem lay in the intervention of the State, to which 
end the formulating of a united demand forcing action 
upon the Legislature was a necessary preliminary. Such 
a demand should at least insist on the following provi- 
sions :—(1) However little could be done for the districts, 
already choked and blighted, some attempt should be made 
to prevent a repetition of the same disastrous develop- 
ment in the districts that hitherto had escaped. The 
environs of all great cities within a radius of many 
miles—in London far beyond the County Council limits 
—should be placed under some central board with power 
to insist upon certain conditions of development—broad 
main avenues, wide streets, sites reserved for public 
buildings and churches, ample garden space, parks an 
playgrounds. (2) The county councils and municipal 
bodies should be liberated from the bonds that were noW 
hampering their action. The most serious of these was 
the condition that demanded the repayment in 40 5 
of the cost of buildings which would last more than 100. 
Practically this was found to render building impossible 
for the class that really needed the municipal dwellings. 
(3) Far stronger powers should be granted to local bodies 
to proceed against and exact compensation from owners 
of insanitary or overcrowded property. At present effort 
was uncertain and spasmodic, and the borough councils 


| had tacitly abandoned the enforcement of by-laws against 
| overcrowding. But with united action, stimulated by the 


This Act, now re-enacted as Part III. of : 


hope of compensation, it might be possible gradually to 
“ squeeze out” from the central districts “ the overcrowo 
ing fifth.” And (4) as a concomitant to this “ 590662106 
process, strenuous effort should be directed towards 
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breaking the ring of suburbs which, on three sides of 
London at Jeast, cramped in the manual labourers. The 
` suburban villa dwellers offered a persistent and successful 
resistance to the coming of the working-man, whose advent 
was regarded with feelings similar in kind to the advent 
of China Town in the cities of the United States, or the 
“nigger quarter" in South Africa. Workmen’s trains 
were refused by the railway companies, workmen’s trams 
were rejected by the House of Lords. The result had 
been a lop-sided development—the swelling out of East 
London into a kind of gigantic tumour, and the bending 
of the remainder ín a tight ring, with the consequent 
formation of vast aggregations of labourers, and the 
complete separation, even in area, into the two nations 
prophesied by Disraeli many years ago. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER 
| PLASTERERS. | 


T'HE half-yearly meeting of the National Association of 

T Master Plasterers was held at the Hotel Metropole, 
Leeds, on the 16th inst, Mr, W. Smithies, of Birming- 
ham, the president, being in the chair. 

The question was considered of approaching municipal 
bodies and architects, with a view of directly tendering 
for plastering work, when it was decided that previous 
to the next meeting, to be held in January, the local 
branches should furnish particulars of the practice in 
vogue in their respective- districts. It was agreed to 
support the decision of the. Confederated Association of 
Master Plasterers, Plumbers, and Slaters, arrived at on 
the previous day, toengage in propaganda work to ensure 
joint action in those trades. 1 was also agreed that at 
the annual meeting to be held at Newcastle-on-Tyne in 
April next, the question would. come up for consideration 
as to whether the time had not arrived to give notice to 
both the Master builders and the National Association of 
Operative Plasterers, that on and after the time arranged 
in the London settlement of the dispute in 1899, the 
association would cease to acknowledge it as binding. 


nen) 


A NEW SANITARY CATALOGUE. 


ESSRS. WINSER & CO., of 52, Buckingham Palace 
Road, S.W., the well-known manufacturing sanitary 
specialists, have just issued a new illustrated catalogue 
(copyright) of improved sanitary appliances, which we 
would recommend to all architects and others concerned. 
It is larger than earlier ones, and contains new and 
improved appliances of the latest make. They have а 
huge stock, and orders received by the first post can gene- 
rally be executed the same day. This promptness is more 
important in sanitary work than in most. 

AE Glancing through it, I notice 
their admirable “ Detector ” 
and “Villa Detector” traps, 
which stand alone, but are 
apparently not so well kaown 
as they deserve to be, pos- 
sessing as they do advant- 
ages shared by no other trap 
made. The latter, while 
allowing the water test and 
all others to be applied, 
saves the cost of a discon- 
necting chamber. Messrs. 
Winser’s new deep seal 
traps are excellent, and they 
have also a very great variety 
of channels, bends, junctions, 
etc., which, although much 
imitated, have never been 
| excelled. 

The new floor drainage, or urinal channels and совоес- 
tions, shown in the catalogue meet a real want. The 


“Vitta DETECTOR" Trap. 


" Imperial" (Price’s 
Patents) and other fit- 
tings for iron'drains are 
all that were needed to 
make drainage in this. 
material complete, al-' 
though it might . be 
advantageous to protect 
them from rust by 
“ carbonising coating,” 
instead of a scientifi- 
cally incorrect acid pitch 
solution. All who have 
tried temper and drain 
rods by forcing them 
(the latter) through 
ordinary junctions, par- 
ticularly square ‘ones, ۱ 
will grasp the importance of the improved access junctions. 

The sunk manhole covers, in our opinion, have no equals 
for coach-houses, stables, yards, etc. The firm do well 
to make their gullies round. No 0 
receptacle can "be considered as truly self-cleansing. 


DEEP SEAL GULLY. 
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FLusHiNo TANK. 


STABLE GULLY. 


Messrs. Winser's patent automatic flushing tanks are 
second to none, and their deep-seal self-cleansing stable 
gulleys require only to be seen to be appreciated. 

The firm's new registered combined ferrule test- 
ing and cleansing eye enables a drain from one fitting 
only, a soil pipe perhaps, to be fairly tested, without ex- 
cessive pressure. Those engaged in practical testing know 
the want of this in- | EE 
genious contrivance. 
Then we note also 
their 4, 6, and g-inch 
combined drain plugs, 
which are the neatest 
and most compact on 
the market. The child- 
ren’s fire-clay “ Buck- 
ingham ” w.c., as used 
by the London School 
Board, is to be com- 
mended. We have 
simply called attention 
to some of the new 
good things made by 
this leading firm. The 
older goods, now so well known, are also described in this 
valuable catalogue. * 

In going through the similar productions to the one 

| | before us one usually finds 
at least оле {Мер which cannot 
be called a sanitary fitting by 
any licence of language. On 
pointiog out such a case to а 
| well-known manufacturer, the 
~ writer was answered, “ Ош 
‚ customers ask for it, and so we 
‚ supply it! I cannot say that 
we approve or recommend it!” 
From this reproach the firm of 
Winser & Co. is free! The only 
blemish I find in the book is on 
page 4, where an utterly mean- 
ingless name is given to a very 
good trap. Evidently the spon- 
sor's ignorance of Euclid is to 
| : | blame. He meant “ horizontal,” 
but unfortunately called it “ parallel”! 
С. Е. GRITTIN, A.M.I.C.E: · 


FERRULE TESTING AND ٥:۶۸۱۴ EYE PIPE. 


\ 
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TRADE NOTES. 


ACKAY'S Patent direct-acting louvre ventilators, of 

an ornamental design, supplied by the sole makers, 

Messrs. Cousland & Mackay, ventilating engineers, 150, 

Hope Street, Glasgow, have been used in the ventilation of 
the New Workmen’s Home, Craigneuk, Motherwell. 


Messrs. ]онм SPENCER, LIMITED, of the Globe Tube and 
Engineering Works, Wednesbury, have just issued the 
twenty-first edition of their very useful illustrated catalogue 
and price list of iron and steel tubes and fittings of every 
description, etc. The variety of the firm’s manufacture 
are best indicated in the sections of the catalogue. We 
have tubes and fittings for gas, water, steam, and hydraulic 
purposes ; boiler tubes, compressed air tubes, water mains, 
boring, casing, and well tubes and irrigation tubes; tele- 
graph, electric light, and telephone poles; overhead electric 
tramway poles; high-pressure steam mains for electric 
light and power installations; Spencer’s patent welded 
flange tubes for high pressures ; sewer ventilating columns, 
with cast-iron connecting bases for drain pipes ; coils, any 
shape or length, for heating, superheating, or refrigerating 
purposes; steam pipes, etc., for collieries; weldless steel 
tubes for cycles, boilers, cops, hydraulic, etc.; boiler 
mountings, valves. 


a A лель 


JOTTINGS. 


HE County Councils of Rutland and Leicester have 
Т decided to apply for sanction to an expenditure of 
£241,278 for the erection of the new asylum at 
Narborough. - 


THE new offices of the Grimsby School Board, erected from 
designs by Mr. H. C. Scaping, architect to the board, at a 
cost of about £4,000, were opened on the gth inst. The 
builders were Messrs. Hewins and Goodhand. 


Very high rents are being asked for and given for the 
shops under the new building of the Hotel Cecil—sums 
ranging from £500 to £1,500 a year. Some of the shops 
only measure a few feet square. 


Тне Brierley Hill Urban Council bave appointed Mr. 
Lailey, Heysham, their surveyor out of 32 applications. 


A TURNER picture 15 reported to have been sold at Milan 
to Herr Gairsberg for £1,500. 


· THE eh Free Library and Institute, Manchester, 

was opened last week. About £5,000 of the cost of the 
building has been contributed by the David Lewis 
Trustees. 


Тнв Marylebone Borough Council adopted a recommenda- 
tion of the Parliamentary q@ommittee objecting to the 
tramway scheme along tmdgware Road on the plan pro- 
posed by the London County Council. 


A LIGHT railway connecting Gifford with the Ormiston 
branch of the North British Railway Company to Edin- 
burgh was opened on the 14th inst. The line is nearly 
10 miles long, and cost £100,000. Messrs. Joseph Phillips 
and Sons, of Westminster, were the contractors. 


A TABLET in memory of Christopher Anstey, the satirical 
poet of the 18th century, author of the “New Bath Guide,” 
has been recently affixed to No. 5, Royal Crescent, Bath, 
where he lived for 35 years. The inscription reads, 
“Неге lived Christopher Anstey, 1770—1805. 


— 


———— —. 
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LORD IVEAGH, one of the heads of the Guinness family, wh 
provided tor the citizens of Dublin St. Patrick's Park, near 
the Cathedral, is now erecting model artisans’ dwellings 
on the site of one of the most squalid areas in the cit 
between St. Patrick's Cathedral and Christ Church. The 
buildings will contain 20 shops and 118 dwellings. Thirty. 
two of the dwellings will be three-roomed flats, 76 will be 
two-roomed flats, and то will be single-roomed flats, 
5 cost of the scheme is estimated at a quarter of a 
million. 


THE granite column erected at Westminster for the recep. 
tion of the bronze casting of the classic Boadicea group 
presented to the County Council by the late Mr. Thomas 
Thorneycroft, has been in a dilapidated condition for over 
two years. When the pedestal had been carried to a 
height of 12 ft. it was discovered that a mistake had been 
made, and work was suspended. The structure has now 
been demolished. A new pedestal will be built, and an 
effort made to mount the group early in the new year. 


Tue Bısuor or Dover consecrated St. Luke's Church, 
Woodside, South Norwood, the other day. In 1672a 
church, consisting of a nave and apsidal arch, was con- 
secrated. In 1888 a chance] was added and the apse 
removed. Now the old nave has been demolished, and in 
из place stands a new building of red brick and Bath 
stone, three-fifths of the size it will be when the church 5 
complete according to the design of Мг. W. D. Care. 
The present addition gives seating room for a congregation 
of 500, and the cost has been £2,632. 


Тне “ Russian bath,” recently added by the Leeds Cor- 
poration Baths Committee to the baths at Union Street, 
was opened for the first time to the public on the 14thinst 
The accommodation includes hot-room, warm lavatories’ 
shampooing-room, cooling-room, and dressing-boxes for 50 
persons. The new arrangement occupies the space 
formerly taken up by the first-class swimming bath. The 
temperature in the hot-room ranges from 105 to 110 degs. 
Fahr., and is obtained by injecting showers of steam. Mr. 
W. $. Braithwaite is the architect, details having been 
arranged by Mr. С. T. Bond. 


THE Tramways Committee of the Leeds City Counc! 
has passed a resolution authorising the Lord Mayor to 
order a motor for the use of he Corporation staff, at a cost 
of £276. 


Tue first submarine boat for the British Navy was 
successfully launched recently from the yard of Messrs 
Vickers, Sons & Maxim, Limited, at Barrow-in-Furnes, 
in the presence of а distinguished company. It was 


illustrated and described in Engineering, volume Ixxt. 
page 395- 

Tue water supply of Jerusalem has been augmented by 
utilising the ancient reservoirs and aqueducts. For many 
centuries the city has depended on rain-water, but 7 
it can draw on Solomon's Pools, nine miles south of 1 
This is a subterranean spring, the “fountain sealed” 0 
Solomon’s Song, and it will enable twelve ancient fountains 
in Jerusalem to come again into use. 


A RETURN, issued this morning, shows that the total 
amount expended on technical education in Engin 
Wales, and Ireland during the year 1898-9 was ۲ 
115. 7d., and during the year 1899—1900, £91 5,134 155 РЯ 
These amounts are exclusive of the” sums allocated н 
intermediate and technical education under the Wels 
Intermediate Education Act, 1889. The amounts ien 
by loan on the security of the local rate under : 
Technical Instruction Acts were, in 1898-9, f 1053 
25. 4d., and in 1899—1900, £90,347 105. 7d. 
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FRIENDS ІМ COUNCIL.—No. 102. 


THE STYLE OF THE LIVERPOOL 
| CATHEDRAL. 
BY THOS. М. DEANE, М.А. 


THINK if the Committee prefer Gothic, architects 
should be able to give them what they wish. 


although the most important work 1 have done is what ту 
old master, William Burges, would call “ Pagan,” I think 
nothing can be more beautiful than Gothic for ecclesiastical 
work, 


BY JAS. S. GIBSON. 


It is difficult to believe that the Executive Committee 
of the proposed Liverpool Cathedral represent, in any 
adequate manner, the desires and aims of the people of 
that city; and the action of this Committee in approaching 
architects for the purpo:e of obtaining designs, is another 
proof of the inability of the inexpert mind to grasp the 
meaning and purpose of architectural design. 

The views of the chairman of the Executive (Mr. R. 
Gladstone), as reported in the Tímes, shows the depth of 
ignorance into which a man of culture and shrewdness 
may be plunged by his confusion of antiquarianism and 
architecture. The terms are not interchangeable. 

It may safely be assumed that the people of Liverpool 
desire а magnificent cathedral which will inspire them to 
worship, while their Executive evidently desire a more or 
less correct imitation of a thirteenth-century Gothic build- 
ing. The astonishing thing to me is, that a Committee 
which had its decision severely criticised by every pro- 
fessional paper in the country, which had excellent expert 
advice from learned and able architects, should persist in a 
. course of action which inevitably means utter failure. 

"То enable any community to build a cathedral, it 15 
necessary nowadays to have an architect to design it, and 
a great architect means a great cathedral. But no great 
architect would ever dream of designing, according to 
precedent and example, a building of one particular phase 
of a style. The idea is absurd. Had the Committee 
insisted on the design being in a style such as Egyptian, 
Greek, от Котап Classic, Byzantine, or Renaissance, | 
should have thought their decision equally wrong, as their 
action would have kept out the only architects whom they 
ought to encourage, these being the men who thirk, and 
whose thought is evident in their work. | 

Seeing that their initial blunder in restricting the designs 


to one particular phase of Gothic will probably prevent all : 


architects of ability from competing, does it matter much 


to us, as a profession, whether the Committee capped that | 


blunder by their non-appointment of a jury of experts to 
select the designs and make the awards ? 

Personally, [ have no doubt the only successful method 
of obtaining a fine design is by open competition, while 


from the sketch designs sent in, a jury consisting of, say, | 


one clergyman, ове sculptor, and three architects, should 
select five or six designs, the authors of these to be paid 
for their final designs, and the jury to make the awards. 
16 is only by such an open and frank treatment of the pro- 
fession that any adequate response will be obtained worthy 
of the city and of the subject, 


BY J. А. GOTCH, F.S.A. 


I am quite opposed to hampering competitors by restrict- 
ing them to one particular style. As to the suitability of 
Gothic for the purpose, historically that style is dead, in 
spite of its revival by extremely clever designers during 
the latter half of last century. There are two facts which 
ought to be borne in mind ; one is that Gothic is not in its 
essence ecclesiastical, it was employed for all purposes 
when it was a living style; the other is that many of our 


best designers are not now steeped in Gothic detail as they | 


were 20 and 30 years ago, and they would consequently be 
unable to put the best that was in them into a Gothic 
desigu. 
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BY JOHN HONEYMAN. 


I think the Liverpool Committee have come to a wise 
decision regarding the style of architecture of the new 
Cathedral. The Committee should also be commended for 
having published that decision, thereby saving many 
architects from much fruitless labour. | 

It has been said that the Committee's choice of the 
Gotbic style is antagonistic to architectural progress ; but 
anyone who looks at the matter from the Committee's 
standpoint must see that the question of architectural pro- 
gression was not before the Committee. Their business 
was to determine on the kind of building which would best 
suit their purpose, and it would be absurd to say that they 
ought to have been influenced in their choice by regard for 
that very nebulous and illusory thing—shall 1 call it ?*— 
‘which even the keen eyes of professional men have had 
great difficulty in detecting during the past quarter of a 
century. | | 

But, after all, the Committee's decision is not opposed 
to architectural progression, for surely there is abundant 
scope for its development within the prescribed limit. The 
choice is only what might have been expected, and is 
unquestionably the right on2 in the circumstances, The 
promoters are members of the Church of England, and 
they naturally and properly prefer that Код of building 
which was specially designed and elaborated to suit the 
requirements of the Church, and which through the 
centuries has become eloquent of hallowed traditional 
associations. Nothing, indeed, could be more appropriate 
than that a Gothic Cathedral, with all the special features, 
defects, and beauties of its ancient prototype, should give 
shelter to a Church still clinging to many of the prejudices 
and gross superstitions of her venerable mother. Changes 
of which the Reformers never dreamt must come ere we 
can hope to see any great rene ма! of vitality and progress 
in ecclesiastical architecture. | | 


— 


BY WILLIAM LEIPER, R.S.A. 

My opinion is that the competing architects should be 
left to choose their own manner of expression untrammelled 
as to style. 

BY E. К. ROBSON, F.S.A. 

In one sense the Liverpool Cathedral should be. Gothic, 
in another Classic. In neither should it be a soulless pro- 
duction, the outcome of copyism and of the warming up. 
of stale meat. 

Styles are not the question, but style itself. A fresh 
living work of creative art is needed. And, in this creation, 
the architect should be wholly untrammelled. 


BY R. NORMAN SHAW, R.A. 


Г consider restricting the “style” to be used in the 

Liverpool Cathedral as a huge and most unnecessary 

I trust, however, that the Committee will with- 

draw this restriction. | | 
BY MALCOLM STARK. 

I endorse the opinion expressed by Mr. Т. G. Jackson. 
The style of architecture of the proposal new Cathedral 
should be Gothic. Liverpool possesses in St. George's 
Hall unquestionably the finest modern classic building in 
the world, and since, as a building in that style it is not 
likely to be equalled, much less excelled, in these days of 
high pressure, to institute a comparison would be highly' 
injudicious. Architecture is in this project a matter of 
monumental and fine rather than utilitarian art; an art 
expressive of abstract ideas, such as grandeur, simplicity, 


‚ proportion, and refinement, and Gothic undoubtedly as a 


style affords ample scope for the full and perfect expression 
of these ideas. 

But as to ignoring precedent, as Suggested by Mr. 
Jackson, that is another and a very different matter. ۰ 
cedent, 1 take it, although a bad master is a very good 
servant, and Г think it will be conceded in their best 
ре the masters of Gothic obviously respect prece- 

ent. 


BY T. L. WATSON. ' 

Та competitions generally recommendation is preferable 
to absolute restriction, but, given the fact that the Liver- 
pool Committee has decided upon having a Gothic cathedral, 
the competitors have reason to be grateful for an expres: 
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limitation that may save some of them from months of 
fruitless labour. In any criticism of the conditions it is 
fair that so much should be acknowledged. | 

The wisdom of the Committee's decision is another and 
much larger question. I agree, of course, with Mr. Blom- 
field’s very able. statement of the principles elaborated 
thirty or forty years ago by Viollet-le-Duc, and it is to be 
regretted that in its recent architecture the Church of 
England should have shown itself so much more exclusive 
than the Church of Rome. But a theory or principle, 
however good in itself, may be pushed too far, and that 
appears to me a present tendency. 

Rightly or wrongly the official style of the Church of 
England is Gothic, and in giving effect to this the designer 
of the Liverpool Cathedral will be recording an historical 
fact. After all, we must have traditional styles—there 
being none other—and there is much to be said in favour 
of this particular style provided that a sufficiently broad 
and liberal interpretation is given to it. It is an absolute 
fallacy to affirm that the prescription of a style is incom- 
` patible with originality, with the individuality of the 
designer, or with the spirit of our own time. We have 
done with the mechanical reproduction of old work, I hope, 
for ever, but we have not done with old styles. We must 
still, as in every age, '' broaden slowly down ;” only our 
precedents are wider in range and less consecutive than 
formerly. Nothing is to be gained by feverish or aggressive 
innovation, and a good deal may be lost. In any case 
we need not expect the Church to renounce its inheri- 
tance from the Middle Ages. It does not follow that 
we are therefore to relapse into an ecclesiological trance, 
nor have we done so. Bentley’s Gothic churches are as 
original as his Byzantine cathedral; the churches of Street, 
Brooks, and Pearson are as modern as the most egregious 
development of l'art nouveau, and they have the advantage 
of being architecture. 


BY EDGAR WOOD. 


Any restriction as to style is fatal to the production of 
beauty or ideals. 


THE BRITISH 


No style or treatment has any advantage over another | 


for places of worsbip or anything else, it is what you do 
with it, th» word “ style" is a bad word to use and never 
enters the mind of an artist, it is the language entirely of 
the antiquarian and c'assifier. 


BY THOMAS WORTHINGTON. 


Although it might have been desirable, in the first in- 
stance, not to have restricted the competitors to any par- 
ticular style, it does not seem to me wise to prolong the 
controversy, as the Committee appear to have quite decided 
to adopt Gothic. The term “ Gothic," in its widest and 
most comprehensive interpretation, admits of very consider- 
able latitude. 


— — o 


THE QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL 
COMPETITION. 


PINION is strongly divided as to the best means of 
raising a permanent memorial to Queen Victoria. As 

to its permanence and universality we doubt if anything 
would equal in effect a Victoria Day as a general holiday 
throughout the British Empire. But in determining the 
form of a concrete expression in the capital city of the 
empire the general opinion is so diverse that it might well 
be considered hopeless to satisfy it by any particular 
scheme. Supposing, however, that something more than a 
mere statue or group of statuary be desired, it appears 
to us that the idea entertained by the Committee is a very 
good one. The embellishment of the front of Buckingham 
Palace by a fine ornamental place, and a great roadway, 
adorned with sculpture, leading therefrom to Trafalgar 
Square, where it would open out through a fine triumphal 
archway is, we think, an appropriate and sensible idea. 
There is something for the imaginative sentiment to work 
upon in the notion of a beautiful roadway connecting the 
City with the Palace, the people with the Sovereign, and 
the idea of a processional road which, commencing with a 
gateway memorialising the beginning of Her Majesty's 
reign, leads through a line of sculptured trophies of the great 
men aud events who have made her long reign famous up 


| 
| 
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to the place in front of her London home, where she is seen 
seated in effigy, surrounded by symbolical sculpture of 2] 
that has made her famous, and crowned by а winged rue 
of Victory. 

When joined to the above we find in the асер 
design that the place is devoted to a Queen's garden sur. 
rounding her statue and assigned to the use of the public, 
we feel that a right concession has been made to populi 
sentiment, and that the scheme really goes about as far 
as one can reasonably expect. Moreover, in Mr. Међ; 
design, the ornamental treatment in front of the Palace 
is neither devoted exclusively to the public benefit, ao 
solely to the benefit of the Palace. But the design involves 
great improvement to the Palace as well as giving much 
additional charm to the Mall and the parks. The presen 
dull area in front of the Palace is enlarged and kept private 
whilst the Queen's garden is so designed that it is a 
ornament and benefit for the public and the Palace alıke. 
We cannot doubt that Mr. Aston Webb's tact and dis 
cernment in all this have indubitably earned him a fr: 
place in the competition, notwithstanding the great ability 
shown in the other designs. The fact is, in such a matter 
as this, the germ ¿dea is all important, and however beati. 
fully you elaborate a wrong idea the result cannot k 
satisfactory. 

We may here note that to our miad one of the best ideas 
yet put forward would have been to hand over to lli 
Majesty King Edward the whole of Kensington Palac, 
which could have been turned into a really creditabk 
Royal residence, improved by the addition of something 
from Kensington Gardens to its grounds. This would then 
have enabled us to turn Buckingham Palace into a picture 
gallery and museum, with its grounds as an addition! 
рах for the people, the whole to have been styled the 

ictoria Palace. The Mall improvement might still bave 
been carried out as part of this scheme. This would hare 
involved no loss to Royalty, for Buckingham Palace, wih 
its surroundings, is anything but regal, and though from its 
windows one has a marvellously fine view of Queen Annes 
Mansions, there would have been many compensations ۲ 
Kensington Gardens. 

The accepted design by Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A. we 
have before pretty fully described (see page 71 ۰ 
The secret of its success lies in the grandeur of из plan, 
which gives a great semi-circular flace in front o' tte 
Palace, and a roadway lined with architectural sculpture 
therefrom up to a circular place within the Tralla 
Square end. This latter arrangement seems to ver 
cleverly get over the difficulty of the divergent lme ol 
roadway from this point of the Mall into Trafalgar 
Square. It is, perhaps, unnecessary to repeat ۲ 
description of the accepted design, but we may point oul 
that little cognisance appears to have been taken ol the 
fact that Mr. Webb considerably improves the elevation 
of Buckingham Palace by slightly raising the centre with 
a curved pavilion roof, and also the end pavilion by simple 
mansard roofs. Though Mr. Webb’s design is a ۶ 
as to plan, it is not an impracticable one; and whilst | 
will be eftective with moderate architectural height and 
elaboration, yet it is capable of being carried out ۵۶ 
considerable amount of grandeur. 

Dr. Anderson comes nearer the level of respectable 
dignity than anything else, and no flight of fancy 0 
imagination seems to have seized him in 6ء‎ tbe 
subject. It is a thoroughly practical and sensible scheme, 
and is well illustrated, but one could hardly claim lor the 
design any grandeur of effect. There is a semi-circular 
place in front of the Palace, the enclosure of which 15 let 
much as at present. In the centre of the place is № 
Brock’s statuary group, and little garden parterres balance 
one another on either side of the semi-circle. At the ea 
end of the Mall a well-proportioned arch is shown ШИ 
excellent water-colour drawing, with an equestrian figure!" 
the opening above the arch. The plan shows a straight iat 
axial to the Palace, leading right through to a ۲ a 
arch some 500 ft. in from Trafalgar Square. This Is (теме 
with statue groups at intervals. We have а half mn 
opposite Clarence Gate containing a statue of King Alfred: 
a recessed area, with seats and flowers and statue © 


Queen Elizabeth opposite Marlborough Gate; and a ۴ 


Office from the 


avenue leads direct to the Foreign А 
disadvantagto 


Waterloo steps. This scheme has the not 
merit of being comparatively inexpensive. 
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Mr. Ernest George's scheme is, as might have been 
expected, picturesque and pleasing, and the place would 
have an excellent effect from within. In this plan the 
place is made an oblong in front of the Palace, which is 
protected by two quadrant walls at the Mall entrance. 
The public traffic passes up this as near to the Palace as 
at present. An oblong space of about 450 ft. long by 
120 ft. wide in the centre of the place has the Queen's 
monument in the centre, with circular fountains at either 
end. This is all shown to great advantage in an excellent 
monochrome bird's-eye view. At the east end of the Mall 
a triumphal arch is shown, some 500 ft. within from 
Trafalgar Square, which consists of a central archway, 
with two arches on either flank, the central one being 
reserved for Royal processions. This part of the scheme 
is illustated by a nice monochrome by Mr. George.. А 
pretty monochrome by Mr. George also illustrates the 
effective character of the place looking across from 
St. James's Park to the Green Park. | 

г. Т. G. Jackson, R.A., gives us, as one might expect, 
excellent Renaissance detail, and his great square quad- 
rangle with surrounding obelisk, pavilions, and colonnades 
would have a fine effect. It is thought by many to make 
the best second to the accepted scheme. His design is not 
done justice to in the drawings, except by Mr. Prentice's 
admirable bird's-eye view from the Palace. Mr. Jackson's 
plan may be said to be a place laid out as a square, with 
the Queen's monument in the centre, with a semi-circular 
roadway round it. The square is Јаја out with garden 
parterres and a colonnade surrounding it. It is essentially 
a Palace effect—that is to say, the effect is more for the 
Palace than the public. The Straight road is treated 
with recessed statue, ending in a Royal entrance archway 
at the foot of Waterloo steps. An alternative position for 
the arch is shown further east at the end of Carlton 
House Terrace. The space about Spring Gardens is laid 
out with triangular blocks of buildings. The view of this 
scheme from the Palace is shown in a good pen-and-ink 
drawing, and has an impressive effect. The triumphal 
arch at the east end of the avenue is an essential and 
dignified part of the scheme. It is a massive, simple 
design, crowned by a group of statuary, and having for 
further decoration bronze bas-reliefs just below the pedestal 
of the archway. Though one cannot sa that it exhibits 
anything new in the way of design it is a fine and pleasing 
architectural composition. 

Sir Thomas Drew, R.H.A., shows а design which is well 
illustrated, and in many respects excellent, but that it in- 
spires no enthusiasm may, we think, safely be said. Sir 
Thomas Drew transforms the front of the Palace, advanc- 
ing from each end a pavilion block, and also remodelling 
the central portion of the facade. This is a proper recog- 
nition of the fact that the facade as it is does sot form “a 
background of dignity for a great memorial.” The 
memorial itself Sic Thomas Drew places at a central point 
Some 300 ft. in front of the Palace, Surrounding it with a 
circular plinth enclosure, without railings, 300 ft. in 
diameter. At the Charing Cross entrance to the avenue 
is a forecourt, 110 ft. in width, flanked by elevations 
of monumental character, and leading up to a triumphal 
arch, through which entrance to the great memorial 
avenue is gained. A very impressive monochrome view of 
this archway is shown, but we cannot say that the form of 
the archway itself impresses us much, with its very 
elongated central opening. 

Finally, we have the model of Mr. Brock’s sculpture, 
which, perhaps, hardly does justice to the design. At any 
rate it does not strike us as giving at all an impressive 
result. The main group of the Queen’s statue seems to 
us decidedly wanting in robustness and dignity of result, 
and appears to largely depend for effect upon its 
isolation. Unquestionably Mr. Webb's architectural 
surroundings largely contribute to a good result, by giving 
а spacious setting, without detracting from the size or 
height of the statue itself, 7 


ne ern 


A cross has been erected by the Dowager Duchess of 
Argyll to the memory of her husband, the late Duke. The 
cross stands 21 ft. in height, and 15 of fine red stone. It 
has been placed on a high cliff called Dun Dubh, which 
overlooks the Atlantic ocean at Macharinoch, Kintyre, 
Argyllshire. 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


E cordially welcome the amended conditions for the 
\ Liverpool Cathedral competition which the Execu- | 
tive Committee agreed to at a meeting held on Monday 
last. The restriction as to ove has been removed. 
This, of course, by no means affects the main question 
involved as to whether the new Cathedral ou ht to Бе. 
Gothic or not. It simply leaves it open for arc itects to 
adopt what style they please, or to interpret Gothic in | 
their own way. This, we think, is the proper course for 
the Committee to take, even though they may have a 
strong predilection for a certain type of Gothic. Yet we 
should prefer to think they had kept an open mind on the 
subject, and would give to the designs which may come 
before them, whatever their style, that fair and impartial 
consideration without which there can be neither right 
judgment, nor a successful issue. Meanwhile, our readers 
will, we are sure, peruse with interest the further instal. 
ment of professional opinion on the question which we 
publish this week in our Friends in Council symposium. 


ANOTHER amendment is the definite promise of tbe selec- 
tion being made “with the assistance of professional 
advisers." This is better, and we are also glad to note 


' that the time for sending in designs is extended to the 


30th of June. It is also decided now to give each architect 
taking part in the final competition 300 guineas as an hono- 
rarium, but ““the Committee to be absolutely free to accept 
or reject any or all such designs after such payment.” We 
do not think, however, that the Committee’s decision to 
reserve to themselves * the right of inviting any architect 
or architects who may not have taken part in the prelimi- 
nary competition to submit designs and plans for final 
competition" is either a wise or just one, so far-as those 
competitors selected from the preliminary competition are 
concerned. 


Тне opening meeting of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects for the session 1901-2 takes place on Monday 
evening next, when Mr. William Emerson, the President, 
will deliver his inaugural address. 


THE private view of Mr. Herbert J. Finn's exhibition of 
water-colour drawings of York Minster, Durham Cathedral, 

Oxford, and Dutch Sketches, will take place on Saturday, 
November oth, at the Modern Gallery, 175, Bond Street,W. 

The exhibition will be open to the public from November 

11th to December 28th inclusive. 


THE annual exhibition of the works of students in training 
at the Royal School of Art Needlework (Exhib-tion Road, 
S.W.), will be held on Friday and Saturday afternoons 
next week. H.R.H. Princess hristian, the President, will 
present the certificates, diplomas, and awards to the suc- 
cessful students on Friday afternoon. The exhibition is 


open at 3.30 on Friday and from 2 to 5 on Saturday. 


THE programme of meetings of the R.I.B.A. for the 
ensuing session is as follows :—November 4th. President's 
opening address.—November 18th. Mosaics. By R. 
Anning Bell.—December and. Business meeting.— Decem- 
ber 16th. The Palace of Knossos, Crete. By Arthur 
Evans.—January 6th, 1902. Business meeting.—January 
20th. Award of Prizes and Studentships. Paper: ‘The 
Architectural Discoveries of 1901 at Stonehenge.” В 

Detmar J. Blow.—February 3rd. President's Address to 
Students. Presentation of Prizes. — February 17th 

Baldassare Peruzzi. By F. W. Bedford. March 3rd. 
Business meeting. Election of Royal Gold Medallist.— 


March 17th. The Planning of some recent Library Build- 


ings in the United States. By Sidney K. Greenslade.— 
April 7th. Inlay and Marquetry. By W. Aumonier and 
Heywood Sumner.—April 21st. Tradition in Architecture : 
Its Function and Value. By Alex. N. ‘Paterson, M.A. 
May 5th. Annual general meeting.—May 26th. Paper and 
Discussion (subject to be arranged).—June ۰ Business 
meeting: Annual elections.—June 23rd. Presentation of 
the Royal Gold Medal. . 


Ir is proposed to erect a memorial to the late Мг. James 
Brooks, F.R.I.B.A., In St. Faith's Church, Stoke Newing- 
ton, N., and subscriptions for the purpose are invited by 
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the Rev. C. Н. V, Pixell, the vicar. The church was | 


designed by the late Mr. Burgess, at whose death Mr. 
Brooks completed, on his own responsibility, its western 
portion, and under his immediate care, or that of his son, 
Mr. Martin Brooks, he carried out many additions and 
improvements, e.g., vestries, porch, etc., and at the time of 
bis death he was erecting the Lady.Chapel. Also for the 
last twelve years, with one single intermission, he has acted 
as Churchwarden of St. Faith's, and for the last six con- 
tinuously as Vicat's Warden, 

Тнв following have passed the October examination of the 
Society of Architects, thus qualifying for membership with 
the Society :—Arthur Lawrance Cox, of Folkestone, and 
Reginald G. Kirkby, of Sunderland. 


Tug Governors of the Royal Manchester Institution, in 
which is housed the City Art Gallery, met on Friday last, 
under the presidency of Mr. Thomas Worthington, 
F.R.I.B.A. The annual report stated that a sub-com- 
mittee had been appointed to draught a scheme for the 
enlargement of the galleries and for the extension о! the 
work of the Art Gallery generally. The existing galleries 
had been improved in various ways. The committee had 
continued the policy اہ‎ purchasing works by deceased 
masters of the British schools as well as works by living 
artists, and the list of bequests and gifts showed some 
interesting and important additions to the collection. Sir 
E. Burne-Jones's series of four oil paintings, “ Pygmalion 
and Galatea," had been lent to the Gallery for twelve 
months by یں‎ T. Middlemore, М.Р. The report was 
duly adopted. The 

the total attendance at the Gallery last year was upwards 
of a quarter of a million. The seven representatives to 
serve on the Art- Gallery Committee were elected as 
- follows :—Messrs. T. Worthington, F.R.I.B.A.; HE; 


chairman incidentally mentioned that. 
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ђе borne out by our experience of mosquitoes in this 
country. Any one who has lived in the neighbourhood of 
Tottenham.marshes and sewage farm can readily testify to 
the quantity of these insects and the poisonous effects of 
their sting, in some cases we know of resulting in positive 
illness. Certainly the sewage farm provides most excel 
lent facilities for the propagation of these pests. It isa 
reasonable deduction that if we could get rid of breeding 
places like this we should diminish the chances of ther 


multiplication, and certainly on a less poisonous scale. 


IN view of recent events connected with the re-paving ol 
Piccadilly and other thoroughfares in the Westminster 
district it is satisfactory to note that the Westminster City 
Council last week decided to invite the various meto 
politan and borough authorities to appoint one or (wo oi 
their members, and their engineer or surveyor, to conler 
together on the question of the best materials and mea 
for the paving of London streets. Mr. Н.В. Lefroy, 
agent-general for Western Australia, who is naturaly 


interested in such an enquiry, urges that the investigato 


Greg; L. Schwabe; E. W. Marshall; |. E. Phythian; ` 


J. D. Milne ; and E. Salomons, F:R.I.B.A, 


Тнв President of the Board of Education has appointed - 


Professor Hugh L. Callendar, F .R.S., to the Professorship 
of Physics in the Royal College of Science, vacant by the 
resignation of Professor Rúcker, who has become Prin- 
cipal of the University of London. 


We understand that the scheme for the redrainage of 
Chelsea Workhouse, prepared by Mr. Chas. E. Gritton, 
А.М..С.Е., has been approved by the Local Government 
Board, and it is expected that the work will be put in hand 
at once. The cost is estimated at several thousands. 


Тнв Society of Medical Officers of Health held their 


annual meeting on the 25th ult. Tbe report of the Council : 


showed that there 781 members of the Society, which was 
an increase of 19 on the previous session. The Committee 
appointed to revise the statistical tables in use by medical 
officers of health had’ had numerous meetings and consul- 
tations with the officers of the Local Government Board. 
While the tables required by that body were not yet 
definitely settled, forms for tabulating death returns had 
now been prepared on the lines laid down by the inter- 
national commission, and it was hoped that their use 
would secure a uniform system of classification comparable 
with that in use on the Continent and in Canada and the 
United States. 
proper authorities on the advisability of retutns of in- 
fectious diseases being published quarterly by the 
registrar-generals, and on the need for a revision of the 
Cholera, etc., Order issued by the Local Government 
Board. | 


In the opinion of Major Ronald Ross, F.R.S., who recently 
returned from a malaria expedition to the West Coast of 
Africa, 
malaria in large towns is drainage. He told the Liverpool 
Chamber of Commerce, in addressing them on the subject 
the other day,. that the fact that mosquitoes carried 
malaria was an absolute one. ‘They did not. propose to 
destroy every mosquito throughout the continent of Africa, 
but to reduce them in towns by getting rid of the innumer- 
able breeding places. From six years’ special study of 
mosquitoes he assured them that this measure would have. 
the desired effect. This opinion would certainly appear to 


Representations had been made to the ۰ 


| 


the proper and most effective way of dealing with 


that it should be an instruction to the 
‚ mentary Committee to consider and, if thought fit, prep?" 


excavating of the roads and streets, 


a THORNFIELD,” UTLEY, 


shall be of the most exhaustive character, aad that m 
isolated instances of success or failure should be allow! 
to be accepted as proving the value or the reverse of 20у 
particular class of paving material, but that the fulles 
information available be obtained from all sources. 1 
this end he offers to place at the disposal of this commit: 
all particulars which he and his predecessors 10 08: 
have collated on the subject. Certainly we commend tk 
action of the Westminster City Council, and trust аи 
enquiry may yield satisfactory results in the way of reali 
reliable and satisfactory data and information in теза à 
the question; and we would venture to suggest (а 
e of laying is of as much consequence as the mat 
itself. 


ANOTHER subject upon which the Westminster Cry 
Council came to a decision last week was that of tit 
breaking up of the streets. The Council agreed to suppit 
the London County Council in obtaining powers mr 
eftectually to control the breaking up of the streets by 
various companies on condition that those powers, Wael 


| obtained, should be placed in the hands of the 02 


authorities, the London County Council being the body o 


· which appeal could be made in case of dispute betwee 


the local authorities and any of the companies. Further, 
Law and Рай 


a short Act of Parliament in regard to the орешо й 
so as to enable! | 
Council to regulate better the very serious obstructions4: 
present unfortunately permissible. 


ef 
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SKETCHES BY HENRY WM. COTMAN: 


i ۱ "leal 
now give two more of Mr. Cotman's excele 


E 

drawings. | 

МЕАК KEIGHLEY 
W. Н. AND A. SUGDEN, ARCHITECTS. 


AO \, 
PAROCHIAL BUILDINGS, BETHNAL GRE 


E. HOOLE, F.R.I.B А.) ARCHITECT. 


Thess very complete and well-appointed диді. 
buildings and schools for the parish of st. E 
the-Less, Bethnal Green, have been built рату up which 
site of the smaller and less convenient buildings ob, 
the day-schools and parish work were formerly айс 
and partly upon that of the churchyard. 1% Ті stone 
used are red Staffordshire bricks, with سی‎ 1 
dressings, and the roofs are covered with ie echyatd 
crypt has been formed over the portion of the cài 
above which the buildings extend. ре throw 

On the ground floor, five class-rooms ae d sce? 
into the parish hall by sliding back the امت‎ 
which separate them from it, and thus giving ^ the 
dation for 1,000 persons. The view is taken 
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ordinary gallery at the west end. Vertically laminated 
arched ribs support the roof. .The windows, which have 
traceried heads, -are fitted with lead glazing of various 


patterns,.and in the central windows Gethsemane and 


Calvary are represented. and also Christ receiving children 
and healing the sick. Marble mosaic is iaid in the two 
corridors leading to the ha'l, which is paved with wood 
block flooring. -There are two exits, in addition to the 
two corridors, and all doors. leading iom the hall are fur- 
nisbed with panic bolts. 
‚А low. pressure hot water. system warms: the entite 
buildings, which are to be lighted both by gas and by 
electricity, and air inlets and exhaust ventilators have 
been arranged for every apartment. . Decorated in light 
colours, and with pale tinted ornamental glazing in the 
windows, the church parlour has been arranged for holding 
small. social gatherings, teachers' meetings, etc. As it 
overlooks the recreation ground and garden into which the 
large churchyard adjoining has. been transformed, it is 
especially light and cheerful. Its seating accommodation 
is about 400. An open fireplace: has been provided in 
addition to the. hot water pipes and radiators, which are 
placed against the walls. The floor is of steel joists and 
concrete, covered with deal in narrow widths. 
In order to take advantage of the rise of the roof, the 
gymnasium has been established upon the top floor, and 
is spanned by vertically laminated arched principals, pre- 
senting no obstruction to the apparatus. These fittings 
are of the best and most recent patterns, and are adjust- 
able, so. that the gymnasium may be used by men and 
women or by boys and girls. . The appliances are also 
movable, aud in the کے‎ of this hall being required for 
any other purpose they can be cleared away in a few 
minutes, and sitting room for: 500 persons can be pto 
vided. 
In the opposite wing to the gymnasium the cookery 
school is situated, and as it is well ventilated and on the 
top floor, no smells from it can enter other parts of the 
buildings. The demonstration counter is square, with 
space for the teacher in the centre. In addition to th: 
three gas cookers in it, there is a large close range, and 
beside this two small open ranges have been set, so that 
the pupils can practise upon the kiad of grate usually 
found in small houses. 
Mr. E. Hoole, F.R.I.B.A., of 16, Fiasbury Circus, E.C., 
is the architect, and Messrs. Coulsell Bros., of Bethnal | 
Green, are the contractors. | 


—— 
OUR LETTER BOX. 


THE LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL SCHEME. 


IR,—I venture to state—usefully, I hope—that the 

“ Friends in Council" who are taking part in the 
“symposium ” seem to err in assuming a really great work 
to be contemplated by the Liverpool Cathedral Com- 
mittee, and would do well to acquaint themselves very fully 
with the local situation. Apparently the Committee—or 
certain of its members (three or four) —who are seeking to 
dictate not only to the architectural profession, but to the 
public also, have but the most crude and narrow ideas 
regarding cathedrals and their uses. All these gentlemen 
have attempted hitherto seems to have been ruled by con- 
siderations of £ 8. d., while their knowledge of the work 
they have undertaken may be safely accounted at the best 
“an unknown quantity." 
‘Whatever be its style of architecture, surely the cathe- 
dral of such a wealthy city and diocese as Liverpool ought 
to be a great, complete, and noble edifice, and to have, in 
connection with it, and contiguous to it, residences for a 
dean and capitular clergy ; ; ought, in fact, in itself and its 
surroundings, to be a great diocesan citadel. And for this 
a spacious area of ground—perhaps eight or ten acres— 
should ђе acquired. But the site selected has been chosen 
for its supposed cheapness, and it is badly situated, not 
being in a central quarter, and otherwise objectionable, the 
land consisting of the debris of a disused tin quarry, and 
resting on a stratum of doubtful trustworthiness. Dwell- 
ings for the clergy do not appear to be contemplated in the 
schemé of the Committee, which, so far as the public can 
judge, is for a church of very moderate dimensions, and 
nothing more. 


-This church it is proposed to place по 
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east and west, as all our cathedrals are built, but, in order 
. to fit a narrow site, north and south, thus doing violence to 
the English ecclesiological custom of a thousand years and 
more. The choice was, I. believe, a foregone conclusion, 
and it seems to have been made.on the recommendation of 
local surveyors, whose knowledge of cathedrals and their 
proper belongings and uses may, perhaps, like that of: the 
Committee, be appropriately described by the algebraic 
symbol ۰ 

I trust the whole subject will be thoroughly ventilated, 
and the design of the Committee —all:too evident —exposed. 
The Bishop desires a really great and worthy cathedral 
church, but the most fussy and self-asserting members of 
the Committee seem to be seeking but the accomplishment 
of a petty work, which, if they are successfal in these 
efforts, must make Liverpool ۰ -cathedral-building (۰ 
gence a byword. Although not An ’architect,: 1 may 
remark with respect to the Gothic style, for which I 
confess a preference, that there 15 Gothic and Gothic, 
and that if this style be hereafteradopted for- the Liver- 
pool Cathedral there should, as it seems to me, be the 
utmost freedom in the details of. the building, which may 
fitly exemplify the best Gothic work. of different periods. 

However, considering the whole matter as it now stands, 
aud especially the very peculiar sort of intell'gence and 
wisdom exhibited by those who are seeking to dictate 
what shall be done, and how it shall Ъз done, indefinite 
postponement 1 is 000 to ђе wished. 

Yours faithfully, · 
ak 
bierno October 28th, 1901. | 


`` SHOULD. LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL 
BE GOTHIC? 


№ addition to the discussion of this question has been 
made by Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, who writes :— . 

۰۰ Please let me add a word of protest agaiast the state- 
ment that Gothic architecture is played out, and that its 
use now means nothing but a servile reproduction of 
anciént buildings. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. . Look at the grand series of churches, culminating 
in Truro Cathedral, designed by Mr. Pearson; look at 
Mr. Bodley’s noble churches, ог Mr. Austin's, or Mr. 
Temple Moore's, all founded on a life-long study of old 
| examples, but every one of them full of life and originality, 
and each of them carefully adapted to the requirements of 
the place it is built in. 

The fact is that a critic 15 notin a position to decide 
authoritatively whether a building in any style is original 
or a mere reproduction unless he has acquired a close 
familiarity with that style. No one admires Mr. Blom- 
field’s work more than 1 do, but I do not consider that his 
wide knowledge of one style qualifies him for condemning 
the works of those who practise in another. I plead, as Мг. 
Graham Jackson does, for a Gothic design, but for one 
treated in the freest and most unfettered spirit. I plead 
for a design instinct with the sacred character which 
appeals to us in our glorious old cathedrals, but at the 
same time essentially modern in its treatment and adapted 
in all respects to the spiritual needs of a great modern 


city.” . 2 
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THE DESIGNS FOR THE QUEEN VICTORIA 
MEMORIAL. 


E are able, by the courtesy of their authors, to give 
the following particulars of three of the designs 
submitted in tbe Queen Victoria Memorial Competition, 
taken from the architects’ reports accom npanying the 
designs. 
BY ASTON WEBB, AR. А. : 

Mr. Aston Webb's reportisa very clear and able exposi- 
tion of his scheme. His first idea has been to create one 
harmonious composition, of which the Memorial shall 
naturally be the centre, and of which the Palace will as 
naturally form a part. He has considered the whole 
scheme in connection with ¡ts surroundings at every point, 
and in the illustration of it has carefully shown the adjoin- 
ing buildings, both on plan and elevation, from one end of 
the Mall to the other. 

The position of the Memorial Mr. Webb determined by 
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due consideration of the ceremonial approaches to the 
Palace. Jtalso appeared to him to be desirable to sur- 
round the Memorial with the quiet and pleasant associa- 
tions of a garden from which traffic should be excluded, 
and also to arrange the various approaches so that they 
should lead up to it in a dignified and central manner. In 
arranging this place or garden on the plan, Mr. Webb 
suggests the bringing forward of the screen so as to en- 
large the courtyard of the Palace, providing on either side 
of the centre ample ingress and egress gates for state 
ceremonies, and treating the centre as a screen and back- 
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ground for the Memorial itself. This arrangement, he | 


conceived, would add greatly to the dignity both of 
the Palace and the Memorial, and also facilitate the 
state processions. The distance at which the Memorial 
is placed from the Palace is greater than the height of 
the two combined, “thus,” remarks Mr. Webb, “ сор- 
forming to the recognised rule for insuring a satisfactory 
relation of the one to the other; and I should not fear, 
therefore, that either would be detrimental in their effect 
on the other.” 

The screen itself is so designed that it would give 
greatly increased privacy to the Palace Courtyard, 
without confining the Palace more than at present. 

With the object of diverting the traffic, so that the 
Memorial could be enjoyed in quiet and safety, Mr. 
Webb proposes a road skirting the new garden, and 
divided from it by a double columnared screen. This 
screen would not only give architectural character to the 
whole, and form an excellent support to the two fountains, 
but would again diminish the noise of traffic in the 
gardens, and also in the Palace Courtyard. The road on 
the south side of the gardens, owing to the levels of St. 

ames’s Park, would be supported by a wall some 15 feet 
in height down to the Lake. 

The garden is laid out, with ample space left for dignity, 
round the Memorial itself, with three central approaches, 
two fountains, statues, shrubs, and flowers. Mr. Webb 
also suggests continuing the garden beyond the screen at 
either end of the Palace Courtyard, so asto make the 
whole one scheme, with the screen for the Memorial 
across it. 


The front of the Palace Mr. Webb proposes to alter to | 


the extent of raising the roofs of the centre and wings, 
“which would be a small matter in the way of cost, and 
greatly improve the general grouping of the whole.” Mr. 
Webb further suggests the terminating of Buckingham 
Gate with a flight of steps leading to St. James’s Park, 
and the architectural treatment of the entrance to Green 
Park. 

The architectural treatment of the Mall Mr. Webb 
divides into three sections : (1) The portion from Trafalgar 
Square to the Duke of York’s steps, with its single road 
only; (2) the portion from the Duke of York’s steps to 
Marlborough Gate, with its processional and two carriage 
roads; (3) the portion from the Marlborough Gate to the 
Queen’s Garden, widened by the recessed gateways on 
either side. 

The processional road which is central with the Palace, 
Mr. Webb makes 75 ft. wide ; the carriage roads on either 
side, which are central with the subsidiary entrances to 
the Palace, are 40 ft. wide. The three divisions of the 
road are marked at Marlborough Gate and the Duke of 
York’s steps by small open spaces, flanked by pavilions 
with groups of sculpture. | 

As regards the architectonic treatment of the Mall, Mr. 
Webb suggests a series of small arches, which would be 
well seen in the perspective of the Mall, with a canopied 
figure at the end of each towards the processional road, a 
band for an inscription over the arch, and a sculptured 
frieze above, relating to the colony or personage represented 
by the statue. These arches are placed some 250 ft. apart, 
giving seven on each side, or 14 in all. Centrally between 
them would be a permanent seat, and on either side a stone 
lamp post of monumental design, interspersed with trees, 
the outer carriage roads being bounded by a plain stone 
wall and piers with plain iron railing. l 

Where the central line of the West Strand, continued 
from Charing Cross, intersects the central line of the 
processional road just in the centre of the space which is 
naturally formed by the Admiralty Buildings, Drummond's 
Bank, Union Bank, and County Council offices, Mr. Webb 
makes a small circus, with a sculptured group in the 
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centre. The suggested opening from this circus is central 
with the West Strand, and, naturally, faces it, and thus 
the difficulty of the alignment eatirely disappears, 
' Indeed, the exit from the Mall," says Mr. Webb, 
“could not be better placed, facing as it does directly 
this important thoroughfare, an arrangement far prefer. 
able in my opinion to the direct line through Drummond's 
Bank, where the axial line of the processional road, instead 
of leading to a great thoroughfare, would impinge on the 
Grand Hotel, a quite unworthy object, and would appear 
as seen from Charing Cross, to be nowhere in particular.” 

Having thus obtained a satisfactory entrance to Charing 
Cross, it seems hardly desirable, in Mr. Webb’s opinion, 
to block it up with an arch, which must be of great size if 
it is to tell among the adjoining buildings. If, however, 
such a feature is regarded as essential, then Mr. Webb 
thinks that the right place for it is between Drummond's 
Bank and the new building, where it would be visible to 
all from Charing Cross, proclaiming the entrance toa 
great thoroughfare, though it would have the disadvantage 
of prominently marking a point which is not central with 
the processional road. The new building at the opposite 
corner to Drummond’s Bank, Mr. Webb proposes, should 
be rebuilt of similar design to the bank. 

Mr. Webb suggests a general scheme for the sculptured 
decoration of the Mall. At the small circus at the Charing 
Cross, or entrance end, he would have a statue of the 
Queen as she was when she сате to the throne, and on the 
balustrade round this Memorial, busts of the statesmen 
connected with the commencement of her reign. The 
sculptural groups in the pavilions surrounding the spaceat 
the foot of the Duke of York's steps, it is suggested, should 
be devoted to India and South Africa, whilst the groupsin 
the similar space at Marlborough Gate would refer to 
Australia and Canada, and the single statues on the line of 
route would be assigned to the representation of one of 
each of Her Majesty’s colonies. The two groups at the 
entrance to the Queen’s Gardens would represent Great 
Britain and her Colonies, and within the .Garden the 
sculptor would apply more immediately to the Queen 
personally. 

BY DR. ROWAND ANDERSON, R.S.A. 

The plan of the Mall prepared by the Board of Works 
and sent to architects, along with the instructions, seems 
a good one, and I follow it generally. The centre avenue 
on this plan is shown to be 7o ft. wide. I increase ıt to 
80 ft, with a 10-ft. footpath on each side. The first line of 
trees and shrubs where the statues are placed 1 make 
33 ft. wide, then a secondary avenue on each side 27 ft 
wide, with a second line of trees and shrubs, 29 ft. wide, 
then the park railings. The total width is 260 ft., the 
same as оп the Board of Works plan. The two southerr- 
most of the three centre rows of trees shown on the 
Ordnance Survey plan must be removed. The trees and 
shrubs on the north side can be preserved, and also most 
of the trees and shrubs on the two lines on the south side 
of the Mall. On the Board of Works plan the centre о! 
the monument to Queen Victoria is 345 ft. from the Palace 
wall. I make it437. This admits of a freer exit and et 
trance for carriages from and to the Palace. The only 
important alteration I suggest on the present lines of ۶ 
is opposite the York stairs. The present line of trafic 
curves round to the Horse Guards’ Parade. The position, 
plan, and dimensions of these stairs suggest an avenue 4 
a continuation. What I propose is shown on the genera 
plan, and the result on a small coloured perspective 
view. As this is no part of the scheme, it is, there- 
fore, only put forward as a suggestion. ај 

In working out the architectural treatment of the projec 
I felt that the monument to Queen Victoria must be ШЕ 
keynote of the whole scheme. I have therefore given mu 
study and thought to the production of a design worthy 0 
so great a subject. [Dr. Anderson here gives а lengthy 
description of a monument designed by himself, but which, 
of course, was for Mr. Brock alone to do.—Eb. В.А. 7 

The architectural treatment of the open space m de 
of the Palace is dictated first by the position and shapé : 
the Victoria Monument, and second by the two lines 
traffic, to and from Constitution Hill and the Mall. tie 
coloured bird's-eye perspective view of this shows = 
general arrangements in front of the Palace. In 
closing architectural features of this space might be er 
A colonnade is a possible treatment, but 1 do not fee 
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this would harmonise well with such a building as 
Buckingham Palace, and that it would diminish the im- 
portance of the monument, and the great cost of it would 
limit the expenditure on the other features of the scheme. 
I have therefore adopted the balustrade with larger 
pedestals at intervals for statues, and smaller intermediate 
ones for electric lamps. On each side of the Victoria 
Monument an enclosed space is formed,'in the centre of 
which I show a fountain. Alternatives to this would be a 
canopy over the fountain, or a group of statuary. Seeing 
that there are a number of statues on the line of the 
balustrade, I feel that fountains would give more variety 
and play to the design. The statues on the balustrade 
represent men of the Victoria period. 

In Berlin the Sieges Allee is laid out in the same way as 
is proposed here, a centre avenue and two side ones 
separated from the centre by lines ot trees. The archi- 
tectural treatment at Berlin consists of 16 semi-circles 
on the outer side of each of the two side avenues. They 
are all of onesize and plan, spaced at equal distances, the 
arrangement of the statues is the same in each, and they 
are all made of white marble. The eftect is monotonous, 
and the marble used is so white that it does not tone 
with tbe surrounding foliage. In the plan I submit I 
place the statues and other architectural features next 
the centre avenue, so that they may contribute to the 
general effect of a procession passing to and from the 
Palace. Тһе architectural treatment of these statues 
would ђз varied, and would be either single ones ог in 
groups. I take advantage of Clarence and Marlborough 
Gates to introduce special features. 

The arrangement of the statues between Marlborough 
Gate and the Palace illustrate historically the title of the 
present Royal Family to the throne. [These are: King 
Alfred; William the Conqueror; Edward I.; Henry V.; 
a group representing the origin of the Stuarts; a group 
representing the alliance of the families of England and 
Scotland; James VI. of Scotland and First of England ; 
and George 1.—Ер. B А.) 

Opposite Marlborough Gate I propose a large semi- 
circle representing one of the greatest periods of English 
history. In the centre of the semi-circle is an equestrian 
statue of Queen Elizabeth, at the two ends of the semi- 
circle are Burleigh and Shakespeare, the four intermediate 
statues representing Sir Philip Sidney, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Howard of Effingham, and Drake. 

At this part of the Mall I set up four great electric lights 

forming a square, and on the top of them 1 place the 
emblems of St. George, St. Andrew, St. Patrick, and St. 
David. Between this and the east end of the Mall I show 
where a number of statues, either single or in groups, could 
be placed, but it does not seem necessary in the meantime 
to name them. 
I place the great Arch at the Spring Gardens entrance 
to the Mall, and at the corner of the Admiralty buildings. 
It is at this point that theroadway is deflected. By placing 
the arch here the change will be masked. In designing 
this Arch I have avoided the Roman form, of which there 
are already examples in London, and have adopted the 
English type of Italian Architecture. The upper stage of 
this Arch is designed to provide a place for a Royal and 
equestrian statue. 

All the balustrading at the Palace end of the Mall is 
provided with electric lamps, and four are shown round 
the base of the Victoria Monument. When all lighted up 
the effect would be very fine. Along the Mall I place 
electric lamps on each side of the Central Avenue next the 
roadway, and one row of lamps in each of the side 
avenues. At Marlborough Gate four great lamp pillars 
already noticed, and on the Elizabethan semi-circle electric 
lamps between the statues and a large one at the dividing 
of the road opposite the York Stairs. · | 


BY SIR THOMAS DREW, К.Н.А. 


Tbe monument to Queen Victoria is the central object 
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to the centre of the Palace. The trees as standing would 
obscure the monument and statue as a central object of 
the Mall until it was nearly approached. The alignment 
of the Mall for its entire length has to be dealt with, its 
central axis being directed to the monument. I desire to 
make it a straight line without deflection from Charing 
Cross to the monument. 1 propose its centre line аз 
drawn from a point about 35 ft. to Ше north of Drum- 
mond’s Bank, so avoiding that valuable property. This 
would mean the acquirement of frontage properties to give 
70 ft. for a clear width of opening into Spring Gardens. 
Having passed into the cleared space of Spring Gardens, 
the newly aligned avenue would be of a clear width of 
100 ft. throughout. Trees worth preservation can be: 
moved back to afford this cleared approach. 

Sufficient dignity for an architectural triumphal entrance 
to the Grand Avenue is not attainable in any design of 
arch or entrance brought forward to the frontage of build- 
ings in Charing Cross incongruous with it. My project of 
approach 15, after passing from the street architecture of 
Charing Cross, to enter a forecourt of architectural dignity, 
named on my plan Spring Gardens Court. Its width is 
110 ft. Itis flanked by elevations of stately scale and 
monumental character, which lead up to a triumphal arch 
entrance to the great memorial avenue. The creation of 
an architectonic effect and composition lends itselt to the 
practical provision of sites for public offices in Spring 
Gardens. By an alternative arrangement with parlia- 
mentary powers, an area might be acquired in connection 
with the London County Council premises sufficient [ос 
its permanent extension and home. ~ | 

A first disfigurement at present met is the frontage of 
the low terrace in advance of the houses of Carlton House 
Terrace. It is suggested that, by arrangement, a palisade 
of architectural dignity, aligned to the Grand Avenue, 
might be substituted for the row of ugly “stump ” columns 
which are such an eyesore. The details of an improved 
frontage flanking the avenue for a length of 1,000 ft. need 
not be dwelt on. 

Having designed such an avenue as lends itself to such 


' a scheme, it is unnecessary to define the distribution of a 
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of the whole scheme, to which all rearrangement of lires | 


of approaches, architectonic surroundings, and its back- 
ground as afforded by the Palace when seen from its prin- 
cipal line of approach, should conform and lead up to in 
study of effect. 

The Mall is now divided into three alleys by low rows 
of trees. 


The line of no one of these avenues is directed 


procession of sculptural monuments at this stage. 

I fix the position for the central monument at a point 
295 ft. in advance of the facade of Buckingham Palace. 
I surround it with a circular plinth enclosure, without rail- 
ings, 300 ft. in diameter. I suggest no canopy or archi- 
tectural shrine over the statue, as being injurious to the 
lighting effect of the sculptor's work, and as being als an 
object necessarily of such a scale as would eclipse the 
Palace front. | 

The front of Buckingham Palace, built in 1842. cannot 
be said to be а wo:k of fine architecture or a background 
of dignity for the great Memorial. A memorial com- 
position standing, say, бо ft. high, would not eclipse the 
Palace front, but would subordinate the central entrance 
as its leading feature. My proposition is to recast the 
facade architecturally without changing its fenestration or 
altering the internal arrangement. 1 would raise a pavilion 
block at each end, advanced from the building, which 
would give cast shadow to break the monotony of the eleva- 
tion. The front 1 would remodel—accepting the present 
floor levels and window spacing —by applyiag a Corinthian 
order elevated on a rusticated or coursed basement, as an 
improvement of the present lowest storey. I submit a 
detailed elevation for an architectural front. 

It is absolutely necessary for a sweep of avenue leading 
to Buckingham Palace Road and Victoria to rearrange the 
boundary of St. James’s Park and borrow some room from 
it. 1 propose an alteration of the ornamental water at this 
end. To give water area undiminished for boating pur- 
purposes, I extend two bays into low ground on either side, 
which are prettily backed by wooded slop2s, as an im- 
provement in picturesque contour of the lake margin. By 
the right hand sweep (80 ft. in width) approach to Con- 
stitution Hill is led up to. Ава further development, but 
not necessarily an indispensable feature, I suggest an 
avenue of approach through the Green Park from Piccadilly 
at right angles to the Mall, and b:aring down also on the 
Memorial as its central object of view. 

The placing of auxiliary sculptural groups seems to me 


Чо follow the consideration of the central Memorial design, 


and to form a subject for agreement and. collaboration 
between sculptor and architect at a future stage. 
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` "THE SOCIETY OF “ARCHITECTS, | 


Т Ше 24th ult. under the presidency of. Mr. Walter 
Emden, the retiring president. After the minutes of the 
last annual meeting had been read and confirmed, 12 candi- 
dates for membership were nominated. Three candidates 
for: membership were elected as follows:—C. Варог, 


2 Pet. “ 


Deansgate, Manchester; Clayton Botham, 128, Queen's 


Road, Brighton; and Н. С. Lander, A.R.1.B.A., Arundel 
Street, Strand, W.C.. Mr. А. Н. Weeks, of -Bristol, . was 
elected a student-member. и RE че و‎ 
The election. of officers and. council for. the easuiag 
session resulted. as follows :—Prasident,. Silvanus Trevail, 
F.R.I.B.A., Truro; Vics-Presidents, Walter W.-Thomas, 
Liverpool ; and О. Стата Pye, London; Honorary Secretary, 
Ellis Marsland, London; Honorary Corresponding Secretary, 
W. Cooper, Hastings ;, Honorary Tresswer, H. (а. Quarter- 
main, : Merton; Honorary Auditor, J.. Bartlett ; Council, 
К. G. Bare, London; W. К. Bryden, F.R.I.B.A., 
Buxton ; Charles Caine, Manchester ; J. Williams Dunford, 
London; Ј. У. Dyson, Newcastle-on-Tyne; W. L. 
Grant, Sittingbourne; ХУ. J. Jennings, F.S.]., Canter- 
bury ; У, К: Mallett, Е.5.1., London ; G. A. T. Middleton, 
А.К.Т.ВА., Londen; A. Е; Pridmore, .F.S.1.,- London ; 
J. Н. Richardson, London; and W. A. Scott, A.R.L.B.A,, 
London. BN o و عو کا‎ sab ыз DM. 
The Hon. Secretary then read the annual, report of the 
Council, which at the outset stated thar the past. year had 
been one of progress. and development. A large number 
of applications for membership had been received, result- 
ing іп the addition of 23 new members, while the students’ 
register has also increased, the total membership now being 
592, the highest yet recorded, two members have died, 
14 have resigned, three have been removed from the list, 
and three studentships have lapsed. The half-yearly 
examinations to qualify for membership had attracted an 
increased number of applicants, of whom seven were 
successful; one candidate, Mr. A. А. Н, Scott, being 
awarded the Silver Medal of the Society... The. syllabus 
of examination had been revised and strengthened, and 
the Council would impress upon intending candidates the 
necessity for саге. and systematic preparation. After 
detailing the work of the past session .the report 
stated that the Council had contiuued its policy of 
keeping before the prolession the question, of Statutoty 
Registration, and meetings were convened and held 
in Edinburgh and Glasgow in May. These : ۰ 
ings, of which. 11 had now been. held, had done 
much to consolidate professional opinion on the sub. 
ject, and to clear away a good deal of misunderstanding as 
to the objects of the Society in thus supporting and carry- 
ing on the work instituted by the Registration Bill Com- 
mittee, and the Society will not relax its efforts in working 
for a principle which it believes to be for the ultimate 
advantage of the public and {Ве architectural profession. 
In conclusion, the report stated that, while the Society 
continued.year by year to increase its membership and 
extend its influence, there was still plenty of scope for 
further efforts, and its resources could be developed and 
increased in proportion as the membership grew. : The 
qualifying examinations and other restrictions саз to 
entrance into the Society debarred any but those properly 
qualified from admittance, and progress in numbers, if 


vw.» 


sure, was comparatively slow; therefore it behoved the . 
members to make a special effort to introduce those whom . 
know to be qualified to the privileges of membership, _ 


the | ете) 
ог tudentehip, as the case might be, and the Council 
trusted to have evidence of their wish to take a share in 


the development of the Soctety by receiving, through their 
influence; а greatly increased · number. af applications - 
during іре. coming session; Reference was also.made to 
the retirement from office of its President, Mr. Walter | 


Emden, -L.C.C.,who for four consecutive years has so un- 
tiringly and generously devoted himself to the interests -of 
the Society, and the Council desired 49 place on record its 
appreciation of his ready and valuable services. و‎ 

“The report was unanimously adopted, and: Mr. Emden 
expressed . satisfaction that, after a hard struggle, the 
Society had been placed in a satisfactory financial position. 


The usual votes.of thanks concluded the proceedings. .. , 
7 
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. cracks will not develop. 


75 | STRUCTURAL "DEFECTS DISCOVERED | 


E annual general meeting of this society was held on | Д T the 25th session of the Truro Diocesan Сой 


1 - held at Truro last weekend, the Cathedral Committe 
reported that the erection of the nave up to the last wet 
in June had been carried out in a way that appeared to be 
entirely satisfactory to the committee, as well as to th; 

Clerk of the.works, the architect, and the contractor, Tte 
' Dave piers, walls, triforium, and clerestory, as well as the 
western towers and front, had grown in height and beauty 
‚in а manner that но every опе who visited th 
works. It was, therefore, a serious anxiety and a painlı) 
‚ disappointment to all concerned to hear that as many بر‎ 
eight of the Bath stone bases of the nave piers bad show 
signs of fracture. more or.less serious. No delay occurred 
in making a thorough and complete investigation, and i 
was at once $0. far -satisfactory to learn that there wa 
nothing at all that indicated anything amiss with the 
foundations or any settlement of the building, for m 
cracks or. fractures can: be discovered in the walls o 
arches. Everything pointed to some local cause for the 
condition of the Bath stone bases, and alarm, if it ۵ 
occurred, was at once allayed. In the months that hare 
· passed since the cracks were first noticed there have ben 
па signs of their enlargement in direction or width. Те 
architect (Мг. Е. L. Pearson) reported :—“ The tests prove 
that the stone which is being used is of exception. 
ally good quality. An examination of the fractures 
` shows conclusively that they are not occasioned by settle 
ment or by excessive weight, but that they are the result 
of imperfect bedding of the stones. It is quite obvious 
that there is no failure in the foundations. It may be that 
these stones have now taken a solid bearing, and that th: 
| I would not, however, trust to 
this assumption, but I propose to replace the defective 
stones with new ones, taking especial care that this shal 
be done in such а way that there shall be no fear of 
failure in the future." The Committee are most anxious 
to leave nothing undone to place the present safety and 
the permanent security ot the building beyond all reason. 
able doubt. They feel that the public, which has s 
generously placed at their disposal large sums of monty 
for the:erection:of the nave, has a right to demand from 
the architect, contractor, and committee, that every care 
should be taken.to prevent in the future any damage tos 
noble a building, resulting from failure in its original co 
struction, or from defective material. They are informed 
that (ће cracked stones can be replaced, if by a vey 
costly, and, possibly, dangerous process, the arcades № 
underpinned. Before so seriaus an operation is under- 
taken they think that it would be very desirable, with the 
concurrence of Мг. Е. L. Pearson and the contractor, (0 
invite some thoroughly competent architectural expert 10 
inspect the building, and give a report to the committe 
on its condition, together with advice as to what ought 
to be done. Inthe meantime the roof will be proceeded 
with, and the committee placed in a better position to.test 
the condition of the nave pillars when bearing a still grealet 
weight, and it is hoped that very soon all cause for anxiety 
will be removed by vigorous action. The gift of a staiced 
glass window in memory of the late Canon Thornton, J 
members of his family, completes the series о! historica 
subjects in the north choir aisle, and the memorial to th 
late Lady Protheroe Smith, raised by the subscriptions 
her friends, taking the form of stained glass to fill the 
lancet windows in the great north transept, will soon be 
its place. The family of the late Alderman Heard ba 
presented the stained glass for the five-light window und! 
the clock tower in.St. Mary's parochial aigle, Very лан 
the niches and quatrefoils. ia the upper part of the ga 
front will be filled with sculptured figures, illustrating ۷ 
earliest known founders. ог the Church in Cornwall a 
their work. The complete scheme for the statuary i$ $ 
receiving the attention ‘of’ а special sub-committ# 
appointed for that purpose. о’. of the 
Considerable discussion ensued upon the reading 0 
report, the general purport of which was the expresso. . 
opinion that Mr. Е. L. Pearson, the architect, should v^ 
the work more frequently. Eventually a resolution : | 
bodying this expression of opinion was passed by 
meeting. + -> e a 
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THE BRITISH SCHOOL АТ ATHENS. `` 


HE annual meeting of the ‘subscribers to this school 

+ was held’ on the 24th ult., under the presidency of 
Sir Richard Jebb, M.P. = | | | | 

Mr. R. J. С. Mayor (acting hon. secretary) read the 
report of the managing committee, which- stated that 
within the last few months the King, who as Prince of 
Wales had from the first taken a warm interest in the 
British School at Athens and given it his hearty support, 
had been graciously pleased to signify his continued desire 
for its welfare by becoming: its patron. The work of the 
school, both on its teaching and on its exploring sides, had 
been energetically carried on during the past session under 
the newly-appointed director, Mr. Carr Bosanquet. The 


number of ‘students in residence was five, as compared 


with six in the previous session. Mr. Marshall, who 
reached Greece in November, spent December and January 
in the museums at Athens and at Candia, working out a 
comparison of the Mycenaean remains from Crete and the 
mainland. In the course of this study he made most suc- 
cessful restorations of the unpublished vases from the 
Vapheio tomb and of some vases from a newly-found grave 
at Mycenae, which were entrusted to him for this purpose 
by Dr. Tsountas. Subsequently he travelled for some 
weeks in Eastern Crete, and took part in the school exca- 
vations at Praesos during May, June, and July. 
Hopkinson, who reached Greece at the beginning -of 
December, spent most of his time in work upon the vase 
collections in the Athenian museums, devoting particular 
atlention to the unpublished fragments from the Acropolis 
excavations. He also spent three weeks in Crete, partly 
at the museum in Candia and partly in the neighbourhood 
of Knossos, visited sites on the we:tern coast of Asia 
Minor, and worked for a fortnight at Mykonos on the 
unpublished vase fragments from the excavations in Anti- 
Delos. Since his return to England Mr. Hopkinson had 
been appointed to the post of lecturer on Greek in the Uni- 
versity of Birmingham. The new director, Mr. Bosanquet, 
reached Athens at the end of October, and returned to Eng- 
land at theendof August,thus residing altogether ten months 
in Greece, of which about six months were spent at Athens 
and about four in Crete. Mr. Bosanquet has marked the 
beginning of his term of office by submitting to the com- 
mittee some valuable suggestions for the guidance of 
students at the school, which would, it was hoped, help 
to increase its usefulness as a teaching institution. 
Excavations were undertaken this year by the school at 
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Praesos, situated on the central plateau of Crete, and at | 
Petras, on the coast a few miles to the north. The work.. 


was conducted by the director, with the assistance of Mr, 
Marshall and Mr. Wells. 
the chief centre of the Eteocretans, who represented the 
most primitive element in the population of ancient 
Crete, and it was therefore hoped that the excavations 
here might bring to light traces of civilisation of the 
Mycenaean epoch, together with inscriptions in the non- 
Hellenic and presumably Eteocretan language, of which 
one specimen had previously been found in this neigh- 
bourhood. The frst hope was not fulfilled, for on the site 
of Praesos itself only one product of Mycenaean art was 
discovered, a gem found embedded in the mortar of a late 
Greek house, into which it must have been accidentally 
brought with the earth from some neighbouring tomb 
when the house was built. About a mile away, however, 
a large house of late Mycenaean work was discovered ina 
valley near a spring, and somewhat nearer the city were 
found two tombs of the same period, ore a square chamber 
with a dromos, and the other a well-built beehive tomb. 
In the same neighbourhood a number of later tombs were 
opened, ranging from the Geometric period to the fourth 


century, and containing a large quantity of vases of | 


various periods. Praesos itself appears from the remains 
discovered to have been an important place from the 


eighth or seventh century downwards. The most interest- : 


ing objects were brought to light in a temenos on the top 
of a crag near the town. 
tunate enough to discover an inscription 17 lines long in 
the non- Hellenic language referred to above, and written 
in Greek characters of the fifth century, в.с. In the same 
place were found a series of votive offerings in bronze and 
terra cotta. 


Here Mr. Bosanquet was for- 


Praesos was in historic times | 
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The terra cottas, which range from the sixth ےم‎ 
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native school of art, and include the upper part ofa fine 
archaic statue of a young god, half: life size, and'a well 
Besen head with fragments of the body of a toúchant 
ion. The remains. of three other: sanctuaries. were ‚also 
investigated. On a saddle below the Acropolis was dis: 
covered a large^and solidly.constructed building of. late 
Greek workmanship, with & ftont 75 ft. long, which may, 
it is suggested, have been an ‘' Andreion" of the kind: in 
which the Cretan citizefrs met for common meals.” The 
excavations at Petras on the -sea coast brought to-light 
considerable quantities of pottery of the Mycenaean period. 
The site appears, however, to have: been ‘systematically 
turned over and terraced by its owners a few years аро; 
and it was therefore not thought worth while to undertake 
here work on a:large scale. Accounts of the discoveries 
at Praesos and Petras will ђе published in the forthcoming 
number of the annual. · In the course of the past spring 
Mr. Loring, the hon. secretary of the school, returned from 
South Africa, and for а time resumed his old post. Bat 
on receiving the offer of a commission in the Scottish 
Horse, he decided to ро back to the seat of war. Mr. 
Loring was severely wounded in the right arm and leg in 
the attack ón Colonel Kekewich's column last month. As 
the wounds, however, were not classed dangerous, and 
Lieutenant Loring was among those who are described as 
doing well, the committee thought it probable, in the 
absence of detailed information, that the school might: 
ultimately be the gainers by his earlier return to England. 
In this hope they renominated Mr. Loring as' hon. secre- 
taty, and also nominated Mr. Mayor as acting hon. 
secretary until Mr. Loring's return. | 
Sir К. Jebb moved the adoption of the report, and, after 
referring to the progress of the work carried on by the 
school, said Ке thought they wanted something in the 
nature of an archeological fellowship in connection with - 
the school, to be tenable for a term of years. The appoint- 
ment to such fellowship might rest. with the managing 
committee in consultation with the director of the school 
for the time being. In selecting among candidates a pre- 
ference might be reserved to former students of the school 
who could produce evidence of good work ; but candida- 
ture should not be restricted to such stádents. Such a 
fellowship would be an object to which a student of the 
school might look forward as a possible opportunity of 
more advanced work. It would be a step towards organ. · 
ising a career for a man who possessed a genuine gift and 
love for such pursuits. It would also be a legitimate 
development of the scnool, bringing it nearer to the: idea 
of a college of archzology at Athens. - "NM T 
The report having been adopted, Mr. F. C. Penrose, 
F.R.S., moved the following resolution, which was duly 
passed:—'* That Professor Ernest Gardner, Professor 
Percy Gardner, Professor Pelham, and Dr. Waldstein be 
re-elected members of the committee; that Mr. Walter 
Leaf be re-elected hon. treasurer, and Mr. William Loring 
hon. secretary for the ensuing year, and that Мг. К, Mayor 
be elected acting hon. secretary until Mr. Loring's return; 
that Lord Lingen and Sir Frederick Pollock be re-elected 
auditors, and that Mr. Edwin Waterhouse be elected an 
additional auditor." | 
——— | 


АМ EXAMINATION PAPER IN SANITARY 
SCIENCE. | 


E give below the paper set on “ Sanitary Science ” Бу 

Mr. Chas. E. Gritton, A.M.I.C.E., M.S.A.,at a recent 
examination held under tbe auspices of the Society of 
Architects, with his own answers thereto, published in the 
October issue of the Architect's Magazine. We might draw 
special attention to the second question, the points involved 
in which are too often ignored; we do not remember 
ever before to have come across a real or successful 
so'ution of the difficulty it deals with. | 


OBLIGATORY. 


Question 1. In the case of a house situated above the 
level of the reservoir and depending оп one hour's 
pumping daily for its supply by the Water Company, 
state in gallons per head per diem the amount of water 
you would provide storage for, tabulating the quantities 
per inmate (a) for domestic purposes, (b) w.c.'s, (с) for 
general baths, one each weekly, (4) washing clothes, (e) 


to the fourth century, reveal the existence of a vigorous Е uhavoidable waste. | 
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Answer т. (a) و‎ gallons; ($) 5 gallons; (с) 5 gallons; 
(4) 3 gallons; (e) 3 gallons. 

Question 2. The Public Health Acts Amendment Act, 
1890, forbids water of a higher temperature than 110 
degrees Fahr. to be discharged into sewers. Again, 
steam and boiling water exert a destructive influence upon 
watertight drains, more particularly where iron pipes are 
used. You are draining a Public Institution containing 
machinery for electric lighting, laundry, and other pur- 
poses. On some days as much as 800 gallons of boiling 
water, mixed with steam, is rapidly discharged to waste. 
State your provisions, with sketches, for overcoming the 
two difficulties defined at the commencement of this 
question. 

Answer 2. Construct an underground tank, ventilated, 
and trapped off from the drain into which it discharges by 
a ventilated accessible trap. Provide access to tank by 
stout M.H. cover of galvanised iron. 1 have proved by 
experiments that the capacity of this tank (or more exactly 
the cold water retained in it below its overflow level) needs 
to equal the maximum amount of boiling water ever dis- 
charged into it. I do not give sketches, as I am publish- 
ing the details in another way. Of course, more cold 
water is required in summer than in winter, because of its 
higber temperature. But the general rule of • bulk for 
bulk ” holds good, and is sufficient for the hottest weather 
in this country. | 

Question 3. With an initial air-space of 1,000 cubic feet, 
occupied by one individual, state the number of cubic feet 
per hour you would supply to maintain the room in a 
proper condition of freshness. Describe position of inlets 
and outlets, 

Amurr 3. 3,c00 in this temperate climate. Outlets I 
consicer | est in or as near the ceiling as possible. Inlets 
as low and as widely separated as may be. 

Question 4. State your objections to gas as commonly 
prepared, sold, and consumed for domestic lighting. 


Answer 4. Та this country the supply of gas is chiefly in | 


the hands of great joint-stock companies, who, not content 
to sell a useful commodity as other commodities are sold 
by other manufacturers, have succeeded in obtaining from 
Parliament a variety of powers and privileges which are 
unnecessary for the conduct of their business, and which 
in most cases are prejudicial to the interest of their cus- 
tomers. Аз commonly prepared, sold, and consumed, it 
loads the air with noxious vapours, which are injurious to 
books, pictures, decorations, and furniture, and which 
cannot be innocuous to the human lungs ; it produces heat 
out of all proportion to its light; it dries the atmosphere 


of a room to such a degree as often to render the dried | 


air irritating to the eyes; the pipes or meters are liable, 
at critical times, to get out of order in some way, requiring 
a gasfilter to put right; and accidental leakages are not 
only foul-smelling, but are also attended by liability to 
cause dangerous and destructive explosions. Moreover, 
it is olten exceedingly an to trace them to the place 
ich they proceed. 
5. 5. The Englishman is often laughed at for his 
fondness for the unscientific open fireplace, nevertheless 
it does possess advantages both hygienic and scientific. 


State them. 


Answer 5.—An open fire warms the air in a room by first 


warming tbe walls, floor, ceiling, and articles in the room, 
and these in their turn warm (ће air. Therefore, іп a room 
with an open fire, the air of the room is, as a rule, less 
heated than the walls. In this case the warming of the air 
depends on the capacity of the surfaces on which the rays 
impinge to absorb or emit heat, except that the heat re- 
ceived by the walls may be divided into two parts, one 
heating the air in contact with the wall, the other passing 
tbrough the wall, and being finally dissipated and wasted. 
The open fire affords the simplest and most efficient form 
of “low level) outlet shaft for ventilation, because it both 
extracts the air from the room with great rapidity, and it 
causes а circulation of air; the method of heating by the 
open fire-place is also in accordance with that of the sun 
—the body is warmed, but the air remains cool, because 
the rays 7 the sun and a fire pass through the air 


without warming it much. 
VOLUNTARY, 


—Your advice is sought concerning the best 


uestion 6. losed yard at a College in a Univer- 


way of paving an enc 


sity town. The rooms of Undergraduates on upper floors 
surround it on three sides, but as the kitchen offices also 
open on it, heavy carts containing flour, etc., pass over it, 
Give different proposals, the advantages and disadvantages 
of each, with your final selection, and the reasons for your 
choice. ۱ | 

Answer 6—1 think my best way of answering this is to 
state briefly what we did. Concrete was considered, but 
decided against as being too noisy, despite its advantages 
of economy, and impervious surface. Asphalt was over. 
ruled for the same reason, plus its slipperiness, notwith. 
standing its many advantages. Another objection to it 
was that repairs could only be executed by having men 
and materials sent down from London. Wood paving was 
declined because often slippery, and not being sufficiently 
non-absorbent. Macadam paving was excluded because 
of mud and dust; stone paving too noisy and absorbent 
(as to the joints). Tar paving, made with broken limestone, 
was chosen as being quiet, cheap, sanitary, and easily 
repaired locally, and was laid by Mr. Phillips, of London 
and Croydon, the tar paviag contractor, with satisfac. 
tory results. 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL NOTES. 


HE first business оп the agenda paper of the County 
1 Council at Tuesday's meeting was the appointment 
of a chief engineer in the place of Sir Alexander Binnie, 
who retires fat the end of the year to devote bimself to 
private practice. Some 30 applications were received, and 
the General Purposes Committee submitted the names of 
three candidates, and recommended that the Council 
should appoint Mr. Maurice Fitzmaurice, chief engineer 
of the Assaun-Nile reservoir, and formerly resident 
engiceer for the Council on the Blackwall Tunnel. The 
other gentlemen named were Mr Charles Elwin, general 
and parliamentary assistant in the engineer's department 
of the Council, and Mr. E. а. Mawbey, engineer and ۰ 
veyor of the county borough of Leicester. The salary ol 
the office is £2,000 a year. A letter was read which hid 
been received from Mr. Mawbey, withdrawing his candi 
dature on the ground that there was a strong desire to 


retain his services at Leicester on terms satisfactory to 


himself. The recommendation of the committee was 
adopted without discussion, and Mr. Fitzmaurice returned 
thanks for his appointment. 


INSANITARY ÁREAS AT PoPLAR. 


The Housing of the Working Classes Committee reported 
the receipt of an official representation by Dr. Alexander, 
medical officer of health, with respect to two iasanitary 
areas in the parish of All Saints, Poplar, with a population 
of 411 persons, and a death-rate of 33:6 per 1,000, as сот: 
pared with 21:3 for the Poplar district, and 18۰7 for the 
whole of London. The committee proposed that the hing 
Street area, consisting of two small courts and the houses 
fronting King Street between them, should be dealt with 
under Part 1. of the Act by the Poplar Borough Council; 
but with regard to the Providence Place area of about an 
acre, they submitted to the Council a scheme of clearance 
and re-housing. The number of persons to be displaced 
was 277, and accommodation could be provided on the 
cleared land for 409. The estimated gross cost of acquit- 
ing the property amounted to £17,009; the cost of paving 
works was estimated at £1,600; and the estimated housing 
value of the cleared land was £1,500. The net cost of the 
clearance and improvement of Union Street was therefore 
estimated at £17,100, and this, of course, was merely pte- 
liminary to the cost of re-housing. The committee recom- 
mend the Council to pass the necessary resolution under 
Section 4 of the Act, to approve a gross estimate 0 
£18,600, and to instruct the solicitor to prepare à 
scheme. TUM i | | 

After discussion, and the rejection of an amendment to 
refer the matter back for further consideration, the report 
was adopted. | 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY will be closed for four months prior 
to the Coronation of the King for the purpose of the neces: 
sary structural alterations in the interior. 
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THE STYLE OF LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 
BY C, R. ASHBEE. 

CONSIDER it most undesirable to restrict competitors 

to any particular style. The term Gothic, to me, has 

no signification whatever. If there is any meaning in it 

nowadays, it implies the conventional ideas of amateurs 

who do not fully realise what is new and living in the 
younger English architecture. 


— سم شا 


— سم‎ 
PROFESSIONAL TOPICS AT THE R.I.B.A. 
MEETING. 


NEVERAL topics of interest were dealt with by Mr. 
William Emerson in his presidential address at the 
Royal Institute of British Architects on Monday evening 
last. It was pleasant, of course, to be able to congratulate 
the members upon the continued general prosperity of the 
Institute, its increasing membership, and so forth. The 
scheme of examinations, which the late Mr. Arthur Cates 
did so much for, has achieved a substantial success in 
attracting a large number of young men to seek member- 
ship with the Institute. At the present time there are, as 
Mr, Emerson informed his hearers, some 1,500 proba- 
tioners and more than 400 students, and this augurs well 
for the future augmentation of the membership roll. This 
of itself alone would be an encouraging indication of the 
growing influence of the Institute. But we may also see 
that influence evidenced in the greater tendency nowadays 
of public and other bodies to seek the help and advice of 
the Institute upon architectural matters affecting the 
erection of important public street improvements and 
the like. In this direction the work of the Standing Com- 
mittees has been of real practical value. The invitation 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers to the ۰ 
to take part at one of their meetings, in a discussion upon 
the question of bridge design, during last session was an 
excellent idea, which showed that the intervention of the 
Institute in regard to the design for the new Vauxl.all 
Bridge has borne fruit. Referring to this, Mr. Emerson 
remarked upon the difficulty of getting engineers and 
architects to consult with each other. The only way out 
of the difficulty, so far as he could see, was for architects 
to study the subject of engineering for such schemes them- 
selves, and when opportunity offers put forward their own 
views. At the same time Mr. Emerson recognised, as we 
must all do, that such friendly discussions as these between 
professional bodies cannot do otherwise than help in the 
appreciation of architecture as appertaining to engineering, 
and proving that the former is essential to the latter if 
architectural quality of form is of any value at all in the 
production of right proportion and good outline. 

The subject of metropolitan improvements was briefly 
touched upon by Mr. Emerson. On this question the 
opinion of architects is essential to the satisfactory solu- 
tion of such an all-important problem. The Institute has 
not been idle in the matter, but has, as occasion offered, 
made its voice heard, even though sometimes it has been 
as “опе crying in the wilderness." But we find ourselves 
in sympathetic agreement with Mr. Emerson’s contention 
that “the whole question of the rebuilding of London, 
enormously difficult though it may be, or the huge 
expense it may involve, ought now, without further delay, 
to be considered.” We have surely had enough of the 
piecemeal business, As Mr. Emerson well urges, “ Definite 
improvements and building lines should be laid down in 
all important directions, and all buildings pulled down and 
rebuilt, or altered in the future, should be obliged to con- 
form to the scheme.” Certainly some uniform scheme of 
street improvements should be decided upon and carried 
out as occasion offered. We do not know, however, how 
far the appointment of a Ministry of Fine Arts, or a Royal 
Commission, as suggested by Mr. Emerson, would facilitate 
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the carrying out of metropolitan improvements on right 
lines and with some due regard to the question of archi- 
tectural design. Very much would depend upon the 
constitution of such controlling authority. Mr. Waterhouse 
made the suggestion some years ago, but it did not seem 
to find much response at the time. Since then, however, 
the idea has been taken up in the States, and a definite 
attempt made to influence the United States Government 
to adopt the proposal. | mE : | 
The scheme for the widening of Piccadilly by taking a 
slice off the Green Park met with no approval from Mr. 
Emerson. So far, neither artists nor architects haye 
favoured the project. But Mr. Macvicar Anderson just 
about put the whole thing. in a nutshell when he asked 
why, if Piccadilly was ta be widened, we should begin to 
widen it at its widest part? - pO gf | 
Mr. Emerson referred to the ever-burning subject of 
competitions, especially in regard to the assessorship 
question. He said :—“ The suggestion has been that the 
blame of the dissatisfaction so constantly arising as to 
awards lies at the door of the President or Council of the 
Institute for not having exercised sufficient care in the 
selection of assessors. I have, therefore, had a list made 
of the competitions held since July, 1899, up to September 
last with the assessors' names and the results—that is:to 
say, as to whether there has been any expression of dis- 
satisfaction in regard to their awards—and the following is 
what I find to be the case. There ћауе been during this. 
period, as far as I can find out; 97 competitions held in all 


‚ parts of the country and metropolis. Out of this number 


there were 73 in which the authorities. chose their own 
assessors, or, at any rate, did not apply to the Institute to 
name one. Out of these 73 the assessors' awards were set 
aside, and dissatisfactiqn was expressed in 12 cases, ог,. 
practically, one in every six competitions. In the remain- 
ing 24 the President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, or the Council in a few instances, nominated 
the assessors, and in not a single instance was the award 
of these assessors set aside, nor can I find that any expres- 
sion of dissatisfaction arose at their awards. There was 
only one case in these 24 where any unpleasantness at all 
arose, and that was solely on the part of one person out: of 
62 competitors for the same subject, because а certain 
alteration had been made in the conditions by the assessor, 
who was appointed a week or two aftcr those conditions 
had been issued by the authorities. Asit apparently made 
no difference to 61 out of 62 competitors it could not have 
been of serious importance, and there was no dissatisfac- 
tion expressed at the assessor’s award.” д کک‎ 
We may accept Мг. Етегзоп 5 statement as it stands, 
and we can give the President and Council of the Institute 
due credit for honesty of purpose and endeavour. We 
have fully dealt with the assessorship question from time 
to time, and see no reason whatever to alter our opinion as 
to the real need for the exercise of greater care and judg- 
ment in the selection and appointment of assessors. All 
the same we think members of the profession outside the 
President and Council of the Institute have a right to form 
an opinion, and express it, as to the result of an assessor's 
award without being thought disloyal to the Institute. 
We go all the way with Mr. Emerson, when he urges that 
architects should always insist upon the principle that when 
a duly qualified assessor has selected a particular design 
the author shall, unless there Бе some very special reason to 
the contrary, be employed to carry out the work. ۰ And if 
only architects would also rigidly abstain from taking part 
in any competition, the conditions of which did not properly 
and fully embody those laid down in the R.I.B.A. “ Sug- 
gestions,” we are sure the results’would, as a rule, prove 
satisfactory. Of course, all competition is more or less of 
the nature of a gamble, but, nevertheless, we do not think 
the abolition of architectural competitions would commend 
itself to the great majority of architects. Therefore the 
next best thing is for architects to see to it that they are 
loyal to one another and to the general interest of the pro- 
fession by having nothing to do with any competition the 
conditions of which are likely in any way to operate 
anfairly to the competitors. at wu. | 7 
The latter portion of Mr. Emerson's’address, dealt with 
the subject of church planning im its relation to modern 
requirements, and was both suggestive and ‘practical, and 
we commend it to the special consideration of ош 
readers. ы 0 i А Pub. z " A еш | 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


I: was a by no means large audience at the opening 
meeting of the Institute on Monday evening and many 
well-known faces were missing, some alas! never more to 
be seen at these gatherings. No doubt the chill, impene- 
trable fog which had hung over the metropolis all day was 
the cause of many abstentions. Still though the President 
entered a comparatively empty room he brought in with 
bim a goodly number of members of the Council. The 
list of members deceased since the last meeting was read 
out by Mr. Alexander Graham, {Бе hon. secretary, who 
made special reference to the death of Mr. James Brooks. 
A list of candidates for election at the next business meet- 
ing on the 2nd prox., including 30 for Associateship, 
was read by the secretary. The election of Mr. William 
Emerson, the President, as an honorary member of the 
American Institute. of Architects was announced. The 
valuable donation of books bequeathed by the late Mr. 
Arthur Cates to the Institute was referred to by Mr. 
Emerson, who alluded in fitting terms to the continuous 
and valuable services rendered by Mr. Cates to the Insti- 
tute, and especially in regard to the institution and estab- 
lishment of the present examination system. Special 
reference was also made by Mr. Graham to the gift, which, 
he said, comprised 215 volumes, and had been supple- 
mented by Mrs. Cates by the further presentation of prınis 
and drawings together with one of Mr. Cates’s bookcases in 
which to placethe volumes. 
passed to Mrs. Cates for her kindness. Votes of thanks 
were also passed to the Glasgow Institute of Architects, 
the Glasgow Corporation, the Glasgow Arts Club, the 
Glasgow Imperial Union Club, the Glasgow University and 
the Royal Scottish Society of Painters in Water Colours 
for the generous hospitality accorded the members of the 
Institute of British Architects on the occasion of their 
recent visit to Glasgow. The vote of tbanks to the 
President for his address was moved by Mr. Macvicar 
Anderson, and seconded by Mr.G. H. Fellowes Prynne, 
both of whom empha'ically protested against the action 
of the Liverpool Cathedral Committee in passing over 
Mr. Emerson in favour of an open competition. 


LARGE number of new members were electel at the 
meeting of the Architectural Association оп Friday even- 
107 last. Мг. Alex. Wood, M.A, F.R.S., read a paper оп 
Early and Mediæval Cambridge.” 
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` latest of Messrs. Bell & Son's Great Masters Series (price 


55.). Mr. Leader Scott in this tells us, we suppose, pretty 
nearly all there is of interest to be told about him, and 
this is one of the series no architect should be without, 
The illustrations are excellent, and the story of the great 
dome is vividly set forth, showing that the architects of 
the middle ages had their full share of trouble, mixed with 
great opportunities. . Mr. Scott says: “А real Brunelleschi 
building differs as much from those of the later Renais. 
sance masters of the 17th century as it does from the 
Italian Gothic of his contemporaries. One may be certain 
never to find a false line or an unscientific design by hin. 
If in a building which he may have begun you see such a 
falsity as a broken pedestal, or an arch lacking (пе keystone. 
be sure that was placed by a later hand. If you findon 


‚ of his favourite simple arches without pillars filled bya 


A cordial vote of thanks was | 
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Tug Liverpool Memorial to Queen Victoria has been the | 
subject of a competition, and this was decided last week. | : 
' in the rooms of the Royal Institute of the Architects ol 
number of designs were received. After full consideration ` 


In response to the invitation of the committee a large 


the committee have awarded the three premiums which 
they offered for the designs adjudged first, second, and 
third in order of merit, viz.:—First premium (£100), to 
Mr. R. Lindsay Clarke, sculptor, of Cheltenham (Art 
Director of Messrs. H. H. Martyn € Co., Ltd.), associ- 
ated with Mr. R. A. Briggs, F.R.I.B.A., of London; 
second premium (£75), to Mr. C. J. Allen, sculptor, of 
Liverpool, and Messrs. Frederick Simpson, W. E. Willink, 
and P. C. Thicknesse, architects, of Liverpool; third 
premium (£50), to Mr. Henry C. Fehr, of South Kensing- 
ton, associated with Mr. J. S. Gibson, architect. The 
committee have asked each of the successful competitors 
to submit a model, and until such is received no decision 
will be arrived at by the committee as to whom the order 
shall be entrusted. In the meantime the committee have 
decide} that the desigas shall not be exhibited to the 
public. 


Desicns for new offices and dwelling house are invited by 
the Channel Coaling Company, Limited, Dartmouth, 
“ but no guarantee can be given that the plans for which 
the lowest estimate is given, or any other of the plans, 
will be accepted.” у 


Тне Committee of Yorkshire 'Association of Baptist 
Churches (Rev. W. Jones, secretary, Hope House, 
Hebden Bridge), invite designs for new church and schools 
to be erected at Ilkley, particulars of which competition 
may be had from the secretary. 


Tue great architect, Brunelleschi, forms the subject of the 


window or door with a pediment which has no relation to 
the arch it is pretty certain those pediments were not in 
Brunelleschi’s design. The strongest mark of his archi 
tecture is truth.” We can do with a little serving up d 
Brunelleschi's morality nowadays. It is well to remember 
that the neglect of Brunelleschi to join tbe Guild and py 
his fee was the cause of his being thrown into prism 
during the building of the dome, and that he triumpiel 
over this absurd bullying. 


PROFESSOR GEORGE AITCHISON, КА, attained his 702 
year yesterday, the 7th inst., upon which fact we are sur 
all the architectural profession sincerely congratulate bin. 
The quotations given in the Daily Chronicle apposite tott: 
event were excellent. Three of them were as follows - 
и His every thought was of architecture. . . . Ime 
the good old manner, not the Gothic and barbarous one. 
—Vasari. '“'Form—true form invariably, and beati 
as the rule, whenever the subject admits of it."—W.N. 
Rossetti. “Unlike most of the members of my professi 
he was the architect of even his own fortunes. "—Benic 
Whelan. 


А MEETING of the Glasgow Architectural Association vis 
held on the sth inst., the President, Mr. Chas. E. White 
law, in the chair. A very interesting members’ paper, by 
Mr. James Salmon, was read on “ Voices in Stones, or tte 
Language of Architecture.” At the clase of the pit 
Mr. Alex. McGibbon, A.R.I.B.A., ор:пед the ۵< 
which was continued by a number of members. 


Ax Exhibition of Drawings prepared by members oi the 
Architectural Association of Ireland has recently beea held 


Ireland, by the kind permission of the President an 
Council of that body. The drawings consisted of the com: 
petitive works of members for the various prizes 0 ered 
during the past session, and were a remarkably creditable 
collection, and indicated a very decided improvement 10 the 
skill of the young architects of Dublin, both as regard: 
design and draughtsmanship. Prominent among te 
drawings were nine large sheets of accurately measu! 

drawings of St. Patrick's Cathedral, Dublin, splendidly 
executed by Mr. T. A. Rockett, who well earned the prze 
— (ће Association Travelling Studentship—in competition 
for which they were prepared. Another extremely good st 
of measured drawings were shown of Mellifont Abbey, 7 
Mr. A. C. Scott, of Drogheda. Seven sets of drawing 
were shown which had been prepared in competition 0 
the prize oflered by the Royal Institute of the Architects 0 
Ireland for the best design for a Technical School. 1 
prize drawings, by Mr. Charles Powell, were executed 11 


‚black, and showed a good honest plan. Three sketches ol 


the Campanile in the Quadrangle at Trinity College We" 
оп view, опе by Мг. L. O'Callaghan taking the Becket 
Prize. The class drawings which were exhibited demo 
strated the fact that real hard work is done by the members 
and that the object for which the Architectural Associati? 
of Ireland was founded is being very well held in view, tt 
is, of providing a school wherein the younger members ° 
the profession in Ireland may acquire knowledge of ۳ 
and draughtsmanship. Аз an educational body for 0 
architects this Association has become firmly established: 


e 


Тнв Truro Cathedral Committee, says a Truro ان‎ 


spondent, are anxious to dispel the assumption thal 
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cracks in the Bath stone bases of the piers affect the 
stability of the building. The cracks are so slight that 
only experts could notice them. The cause of their 
appearance has not been definitely arrived at, but the 
architect thinks they are due to the plinth stones resting 
on an uneven surface. 


А MEETING Of the Executive Committee who are dealing 
with the Bath Abbey restoration scheme, was held on 
Tuesday, when the ex-Rector of Bath (Suftragan Bishop 
of Sheffield), presented estimates showing that {700 was 
needed to complete the work of external repair and гепо- 
vation. 


Тне church now in course of erection in Prince Consort 
Road, which, under an Order in Council will, when сот- 
pleted, be the parish church of the new ecclesiastical parish 
to be formed there, has been designed by Mr. С. Е. 
Bodley, A.R.A. The edifice will occupy the whole 
ground at disposal, and is of the 14th century type. It 
will consist of a wide nave and chancel, the latter being 
formed only by a very open screen without the obstruction 
of a chancel arch; there are aisles, and on the one side 
they are double, this arrangement suiting the site; there 
will be wide and lofty piers and arches and traceried 
windows. Stone arches will be thrown across the aisles, 
and form, as it were, flying buttresses to strengthen the con- 
struction of the wide nave roof. There will be a morning 
chapel on the north side, together with the usual vestries 
and parish room. ‘The church is lofty, in view of the 
height of the surrounding buildings, and will be built of 
stone externally and internally. The cost, inclusive of the 
- site, will be £31,000. 


. THE inquest which was held at St. Mellons, near Сага ћ, 
: on Saturday last, respecting two deaths which occurred 
. through the collapse of a riding school at Druidstone, 
which was being erected for Mr. Herbert B. Cory, a 
well-known breeder of hunters throws a little light upon 
the lack of technical care and skill too often shown in con- 


nection with the erection of structures of a more or less : 


. temporary character. 
and a carpenter’s apprentice, and several persons were 
also injured. The evidence showed that no architect 
was engaged. It was originally intended to have a 
wooden frame, but iron was substituted, as it would not 
have such a clumsy арреагапсе. The building was 
140 ft. long and 52 ft. wide. It was not clear how the 
_ disaster happened, and after hearing expert evidence the 
. Jury found that the deceased died from injuries sustained 
_ through the fall of the roof, due to the fact that the tie 
` rods were not being placed at the base of the principals. 
Tbis, they thought, showed a lack of engineering 
_ knowledge. So we should think. Yet somebody was 
responsible surely for the change of material from wood 
to iron. 


Mr, Epwin O. Sacus read a paper before the Old Play- 
goers’ Club, on Thursday evening in last week, dealing with 
the question of the London County Council and the safety 
of theatres in the Metropolis. The principal points 
referred to in the paper were :—(1) Straightforward plan- 
ning; (2) regular watching ; (3) skilled inspection; and 
(4) good construction. Mr. Sachs urged the great import- 
ance of the provision of a clear exit of ample dimensions 
with the simplest route, and of a perfect symmetry of plan 
as the best means of finding that exit, together with the 
regular attendance of a competent and responsible fire- 
watch. As (о our latest London County Council theatre 
regulations for new buildings, Mr. Sachs is of opinion that, 
although they certainly somewhat fail the playgoer on the 
question of really straightforward planning, whilst the 
question of the fire-watch does not appear to be dealt with 
at all, yet, on the whole, they will give us a better play- 
house in the new century than we bad in the old, without 
unduly taxing the theatre-owner of the future. Mr. Sachs 
also considers that it would be in the interests of the com- 
munity at large for the whole licensing question, whether 
relating specifically to theatres, music-halls, or other places 
of public amusement, to be subject to the central control 
by a Crown or Government authority. Hefurther suggests 
that the Lord Chamberlain should appoint a special com- 


The deceased were a carpenter ' 
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theatres, both at home and abroad, and due examination of 
the rules and regulations in Great Britain, in the Colonies, 
and in foreign countries, should draft some practical 
scheme by which the essentials of theatre safety might be 
obtained, and some practical scheme for control and 
administration be formulated. Such an independent com- 
mission should comprise at least an architect, a surveyor, 
an engineer, a fire expert, a lawyer, a business man, a 
theatre-manager, and an actor. Given this investigation 
on thoroughly practical lines, it would then rest with the 
Lord Chamberlain or the Government to recommend such 
changes in «ће existing state of affairs as might be 
necessary. | 


We have received the Return published as a Blue Book 
with reference to the extent to which, and the manner in | 
which the local authorities in England, Wales, and Irelafid 
have applied, or are ‘applying, funds tn the purposes of 
technical education. The return shows that the total 
amount thus expended on technical education in England, 
Wales and Ireland during the year 1898-9 was £870,612 
115. 7d. ; and during the year 1899-1900, £915,134 155. 1d. ` 
These amounts are exclusive of the sums allocated to 
Intermediate and Technical Education under the Welsh 
Intermediate Education Act, 1889. The amounts raised 
by loan on the security of the local rate under the Techni- 
cal Instruction Acts were—in 1898-9, £105,301 25. 4d.; in 
1893-1900, £ 30,347 105. 7d. | 


Tue report of the Technological Examinations Depart- ` 
ment of the City and Guilds of London Institute for the 
past session shows that the classes registered by the insti- 
tute were attended last session by over 34,000 students. | 
Examinations were held in 66 different technological sub- 
jects. The candidates in technology alone numbered 
14,653, Of whom 13,426 came from various centres in 
England and Wales, 938 from Scotland, and 289 from 
Ireland. In addition to these, 163 candidates were ехат- 
ined in India, Australia, and New Zealand. The report 
shows that the building trades contribute large nlımbers 
of students to the technological schools of the country, and 
corresponding numbers of candidates to the institute's ex- 
aminations. In carpentry and joinery 1,575 candidates 
were examined; in plumbers’ work, 1,333; and in brick- 
work and masonry, 1,071. Inother branches of technology 
the institute appears to be exercising a considerable influ- 
ence on the training of workmen and managers. 


Ir is not often that any city can boast of carrying out 

street improvements at a cost of over £200,000 without 

involving a penny cost to the ratepayers. But it appears ` 
that Hull is to be congratulated on being likely to achieve 

this enviable position. According to some remarks made 

the other day by the chairman of the Hull City Improve- 

ment Committee (Alderman Massey) it seems that the cost 

of all the late improvements, including cost of land transfer, 
etc., have been £239,000. The surplus land already sold 

has realised £108,288, and there is still much land to be 

disposed of. As the land sold had brought £21 per yard 

it was reasonable to suppose, said Alderman Massey, that 

they would get £16 for what was left. In that case they 
would realise, when all the surplus land had been sold, over 
£241,000, They.had thrown 5,000 yards into new streets, 
had increased the rateable value considerably, and all that 
would eventually be done without a penny cost to the rate- 
payers. | 
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ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. 
By CHAS. E. GRITTON, A.M.I.C.E. 


WANTED, A TRACTOR FoR MILITARY ۰ 


ITH a view to obtaining the best tractor for military 
W purposes, the Secretary of State for War offers three 
prizes: a first prize of گر‎ 1,000, a second prize of £750, and 
a third prize of £500, which prizes may be doubled under 
certain conditions, for the three tractors which shall be 
adjudged, after an exhaustive series of trials, which will. 
commence in the spring of 1903, to be the best suited to 
military requirements. Competing vehicles must fulfil 
certain conditions which have been laid down by the 


mission, which, after due personal inspection of existing | War Office Committee on Mechanical Transport. The 
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Secretary, Mechanical Transport Committee, War Осе, 
Horse Güards, Whitehall, will furnish full particulars of 
the competition and statement of ‚requirements to intend- 
Ing competitors, 


case. Mr. Robert Boyle has written some outspoken 
letters of complaint and criticism to the Institute, and 1 
mut say that certain of the points he scores seem to be unan- 
Swerable. Perhaps it is for this reason that he has received 


| 


no answers, at least so I understand ! The Public Health | 


Engineer has a leading article on the subject, in which it is 
wisely pointed out that such tests should be conducted by 
a Royal Commission, | 


The opening meeting of the session was held on Tues- 
day evening when Mr. Chas. Hawksley, the new president, 
delivered his inaugural address. Mr. Hawksley gave an 


exhaustive review of engineering progress in the last 


Most ofthem were men of Scanty education as the term 
was understood now, and had few, if any, precedents to 
guide them; yet in face of all difficulties, with по trained 


Brindley, Smeaton, Mylne, Rennie, Telford, and others 
carried out works of which we might be proud at the 
present day, even with all our training and precedents, 
assistance and mechanical appliances. 

In the latter part of his address Mr. Hawksley discussed 
the question of standardisation. Most British civil engi- 
neers, he pointed out, had probably 0 inconvenience, 
and their clients not unlikely loss, owing to the absence in 
Great Britain of standard sections of iron and steel. Some 
instructive instances of the waste of time and топеу in 
this country for want of standard sections were given by 
о say that Germany had 


of the nature of a work of supererogation, Апуш 
remaining to be known about fogs will not be discover: 
with the aid of so paltry a sum as £250. The LCC 
would have done a more useful work if they had set asi: 
that sum for the purpose of carrying out tests with smoke, 
preventing appliances. As the law forbids the perpetn. 
tion of smoke nuisances, and as the L.C.C. is the authority 
which can, in the last instance, be called upon to enforce 
the law, it seems logical for that body to show a way by 
means of which the law can be complied with. Compre 
hensive tests should be conducted by engincers of the fr 
Standing, under the auspices of the Council, on al 
appliances, the makers of which are willing to submit to 
such tests, and are prepared to pay a fee to cova 
expenses, | | 
А UseruL LEAGUE. 


As I have been re-vaccinated this week, the following 
note in Science Siftings appeals to me specially :—We are 
pleased to note the advent of the Vaccination League 
(110, Strand, W.C.), and we hope it will receive the اہ‎ 
Support of our readers. The preliminary circular of the 
League contains some exceedingly strong names. Its 
object is to bring about a wider knowledge of the benefits 
derived from vaccination, and a better understanding 
among the general public of the advantages arising [от 
preventive medicine and practical sanitation, as well as le 
collection and diffusion of statistical and other informatio 
upon these and kindred subjects. 


THE “ ENGINEER DIRECTORY,” 


Engineers, merchants, purchasers of machinery, and 
others are invited to ask for the above from the publisher, 
33, Norfolk Street, Strand. Useful features are Russian 
technical terms, conversion tables for English and French 
measures (area and length); and Iros and Steel Trades 
Directory (French, German, Italian, and Spanish). It is 


assistants to aid them, at a time when travelling wasarduous, | 5M gratuitously to any address in the world. 


Ам Artistic CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 
Living in Surrey as I do, and knowing many of the 


| beauties of the West of England, the coming Britis 
Architect Christmas Number promises me even more 


now 67 various standardised sections and Ámerica only 49, | 
while Britain had по standard section ара used over 170 | 


different ones. The American practice was to reduce the 
numbers of sections as much as possible, but this, Mr. 
Hawksley thought, was travelling too far in the Opposite 
direction. Care must be taken to provide a considerable 
variety of sections in the first instance, and to add to them 
from time to time as necessary.. The chief disadvantage 
urged against standardisation had been the tendency to 
cramp originality of design,and that this was not a ground- 
less fear was shown by the refusal of American makers to 
roll anything outside their stock patterns, 


SANITARY ARCHITECTURE, 
At the Carpenters' Hall, Mr. Mark H. 


* 


Judge, A.R.L.B.A, | 


read a paper with the above title, In ii he again exposed | 


the retrograde action of the L.C.C. in the matter 
of soil pipes, and truly said, “ Where a rain pipe 
15 necessary, the intelligent man desires to see that it has 
been provided, and Is annoyed witli a facade erected as if 
a rainy season never existed. Не will also know that the 
pipe buried in the wall may prove a source of danger to 
the building at any moment. If this is Important in the 
matter of rain pipes, it becomes doubly important with 
pipes from sanitary fittings." And yet, I fear, the High 
Art architect will not be converted by Mr. Judge! 


THE Еос FIEND ! 


Referring to this subject, the Candid Friend Says :— 
The L.C.C. have decided to spend £ 2 50 upon investiga- 
tions into the nature of fogs. This sounds rather absurd. 
In the first place, the L.C.C. is not a scientific body, nor 
are the rates it receives intended to be used for the endow- 
ment of research. Secondly, the investigation will partake 


~ _ 


pleasure than usual. It is to be entitled “ Country 
Rambles,” and will form a folio of 60 illustrations of $ 
interesting subjects, ranging from Surrey to Exmoor. | 
will appear on December 20th, and will show both old 0 
new architectural work, and delightful bits of nen 
Mr. Raffles Davison's inimitable style. І have seen 0 
of the sketches, and so speak with some authority. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT FOR RAILWAY TUNNELS. 


It seems likely that in the near future railway tunnels 
will be ligbted by electric light. Several railway ош 
have now under consideration a new scheme of a un 
inventor which provides for the lighting of کت‎ 7 
means of a row of lamps suspended between the two шо, 
of rails. As the continuous lighting of the tunnel үа 
entail useless expense the apparatus is so contrived ar 
by the same action the signalman will show the line cie 


, and light up the tunnel as far as the next signal cabin, the 


signal level also governing the electric switch. By Bi 
same means the light will be extinguished when the sig 
lever is thrown back into the normal position. 


THE STRENGTH or Drop-rorcep Crane Hooks. 


Ап interesting article on the above by Professor Jona 
Goodman, M.Inst.C,E., appears іп Engincering of Octo ‘ 
18th. When combining business with pleasure in i 
United States the professor went over the magnificent 
works of Messrs. J..H. Williams & Co., Brooklyn, who, ^ 
his suggestion, presented a complete set of their dh 
hooks to the Yorkshire College, оп condition that d 
should be carefully tested, and that the firm should js 
a copy of the results. These briefly stated were, 
factor of safety as regards the maximum load is in T 
case quite satisfactory, and with the exception of ШЕ 2 
ton hook, which had evidently been аппеајед, the € a 
margin is ample. The material in all the hooks pe 
excellent «quality as regards strength, ductility, а 
toughness, and none of them showed the slightest d 
cracking even when straightened to such an ех en: Е 
the link shackle slid off. The hooks are well 0 
and are believed to be superior to any hand-forged ones 
iron or steel.” 
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| OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THE QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL 
COMPETITION. 
ACCEPTED DESIGN BY ASTON WEBB, A.R.A. | 


E gave а full description of Mr. Aston Webb's fine 
design in our last issue, but we may, perhaps, give 


= 
-------------------.-- --.--------- er — — - 


here a brief and comprehensive outline of the scheme in 


Mr. Webb's own words :— . 


“The idea I have attempted to carry out begins with 


the removal of the present screen to Buckingham Palace. 
I would build a new one, 200 ft, in front of the Palace, 
placing the monument in the centre of the screen, with 
gates from the Palace on either side. A large semi-circular 
space in front of this screen is enclosed by a double Ionic 
arcade, with fountains. The whole space, measuring about 
800 ft. by 400 ft., is proposed to be 1210 out as a garden, 
and kept bright with flowers, and the intention is to name 
it the Queen's Garden. As for the rest of the scheme, it is 
to open the Mall into Charing Cross, with a circular space 
at that end. 
Victoria, as she was when she came to the Throne, would 
be erected. In the course of the Mall two spaces are 


arranged, one at the foot of the Duke of York's steps, the | 
in the antique apartments, and an interesting collection of 


other at Marlborough Gate. That at the foot of the Duke 
„ of York's steps would be deyoted to illustrating the Eastern 


— ни 


In it, should funds allow, a statue of Queen | 
‚ Edam, was sold by auction in 1893. 


domirions of the Queen, in connection with the statues of 
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VESTIBULE or ЕрАМ Museum, | 
From “Old Dutch Towns and Villages.” | 


Жы ۴ 
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 quaintness of the subjects. 


one of the best of its kind we have seen. 
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the Eastern heroes already in Waterloo Place. The space 


‚at Marlborough Gate would, in a similar fashion, be devoted 


to her late Majesty’s Western dominions, and there would 

‚Бе statues along the Mall representing the various smaller 
Colonies. 1 should call the style of the architecture for 
my plan a Renaissance style. i | 


VESTIBULE ОЕ ЕРАМ MUSEUM. 


This clever illustration of a very quaint interior is taken 
by permission of the publisher, Mr. Fisher Unwin, from 
“Old Dutch Towns and Villages,” by Van УУ. Tuyn, 
which has just been published. The conventional clever- 
ness of the illustrations is very much in accord with the 
They are drawn by W. O. ]. 
Menwenkamp and Т. С. Veldheer, and the whole book 15 
admirably produced, with good type on thick hand-made 
paper and bound in a yellow canvas; the binding being 
It is essentially 
the architecture of the picturesque, with little or nothing 


` of dignity, but it is not without its suggestiveness to the 
architect. ib 


Тһе remarkable dwelling house on the Dam Square at 
It has been bought 
by the Municipality, and the lower and upper floors 
converted into a museum. Suitable furniture was placed 


local pictures and literature on the old Waterland places 
was soon amassed. Over a picture of the fat iankeeper of 
"Едат, born in 1570, is the dog- 
gerel rhyme: 


* Here I the beholder astound : 
Aged forty-two, hale and sound, 
I weigh 455 pound.” 
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OUR LETTER BOX. 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 


IR,—I trust it will not be ac- 
counted impertinence in a 
non-professional correspondent 
who notices with interest the 
various expressions of opinion 
with respect to the Liverpool 
project appearing in your columns 
and elsewhere, to submit a few 
considerations to your architec- 
tural and ecclesiological friends, 
and especially to those among 
them, who, like the «writer, have 
a preference for the Gothic style 
of architecture as that most suit- 
able for our English Cathedral 
Church, F i 

As Mr. Emerson has pointed 
out, the Gothic style has passed 
through different phases, and 
exhibits various developments. 
In this its course may be said to 
resemble that of the Classic style. 
If the latter developed its dif. 
ferent “orders” from the heavy 
Doric tothe beautiful Corinthian, 
the examples to be seen of the 
former range from the ponderous 

Ir: “е: Norman to late Perpendicular, 

SIS] and show various differences of 
AAA] pattern and detail, to say no. 
thing of construction, including as 
these} examples do, round piers, 
clustered columns, traceried and 
untraceried windows, semi-circu- 
lar and pointed arches, and the 
rather unsightly “ squat ” arches 
of the Tudor period. 

Ifthere be nothing inconsistent 
with Gothic “principle” in 
crowning a Gothic edifice with 
a dome, it is difficult to perceive 
that any sound architectural 

objection вап be made to a 
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central dome being a main feature in a cruciform 
Gothic Cathedral at Liverpool. As I make this re- 
mark, I have in my mind’s eye the octagon in Ely 
Cathedral, which is one of the most beautiful features to 
be seen in our English minster church, and one that may 
well invite reproduction in a design for a Gothic Cathedral 
Church for this city. A great dome, as a chief feature of 
the Liverpool Cathedral, would be an object not less 
striking in the great city on the Mersey than the mag- 
nificent dome of St, Paul's is in the metropolis. Being 
lofty, it could be seen from afar, and the treatment of such 
a structure externally, might well employ the best 
architectural skill and taste. 

And in a design for a great Gothic Cathedral, such as it 
is to be hoped Liverpool will sooner or later have— 
despite the unhappy narrowness of idea now predominat- 
ing in the Cathedral Committee, and seeking to dictate to 
both the architectural profession and the public—it is not 
apparent that the arches in the building ‘need be all 
pointed. Why may not the nave arches and those of the 
transepts be semi-circular and the arches of the choir 
pointed? Windows, we know, admit of an almost 
ad infinitum variety of treatment, and those of different 
pattern and shape may consistently be allowed in the same 
building. And if this be the case, surely there is room for 
variety in the shape of arches, too? In our old churches 
are to be seen windows without tracery, as well as 
beautiful traceried examples, such as those in Merton 
College Chapel, Oxford, and Exeter Cathedral; the 
“ball-flower” tracery in the windows of Gloucester 
Cathedral, Ledbury Church, and elsewhere, and the 
magnificent tracery of the great west window in York Min- 
ster, and of work resembling it in other northern churches. 
In some old churches-e.g. St. Mary's, Shrewsbury (and a 
few others, though very few, perhaps)—clustered columns 
support semi-circular arches with graceful effect, but I do 
not remember having seen a like combination in a modern 
Gothic Church. Possibly Wimborne Minster exhibits as 
much architectural variety as any church in the kingdom, 

The plan of a fitting Cathedral for Liverpool might well 
be on lines similar (generally) to those of the Cathedral of 
Amiens, which is a cruciform church with double choir 
aisles and an apsidal eastern termination. But the nave 
of the Liverpool Cathedral should, I think, be longer in 
proportion to the choir than that of the great French 
church, If an eastern Ladye Chapel is included in the 
Liverpool Cathedral, special treatment would, perhaps, be 
necessary. But, in ary case, there should be a couple of 
subsidiary chapels for services other than the daily choral 
** mattins " and ‘‘evensong ” in the choir; while the nave 
and transepts should be sufficiently capacious to hold 
conveniently a congregation of several thousand people, 
and the choir large enough to accommodate all the official 
clergy—canons, archdeacons, and chaplains, etc.—as well 
as a numerous body of singing men and boys, and a small 
assembly of week-day attendants, and should have ample 
space in its eastern portion for extraordinary functions, 
such as ordinations. But whether there be an eastern 
Ladye Chapel or not, there should be a broad ambulatory 
at the back of the altar. In a great Gothic church— 
indeed in a large church of any style of architecture—the 
effect of an abrupt eastern termination is anything but 
satisfactory, both as an architectural feature, and as 
affecting the light. Those of your readers who are 
acquainted with the Cathedrals at Ripon and Carlisle, in 
both of which the altar is against, or nearly close to, the 
eastern wall, and with the Cathedral at Truro, which is 
not apsidal at its eastend, and without an eastern 
Ladye Chapel, will clearly understand the ‘meaning I 
intend my words to convey. 

A central dome in the Cathedral at Liverpool would 
cramp both nave and transepts somewhat, and therefore the 
length of these parts of the building would demand very 
careful consideration. Perhaps the nave should include 
eight or nine fairly wide bays westward of the crossing, 
ie. westward of the western extremity of the space 
beneath the dome. Towers at the west end of the Church, 
of the best Gothic pattern, and with or without spires, 
would, 1 believe, harmonise well with the great central 
dome, and they would form part of a grand western 


facade. | 7 
The Cathedral should, 1 think, be as thoroughly English 
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ments; and while exhibiting in its details the best ecclesias. 
tical architecture of different periods of our country’s 
history, should be adapted in the most convenient manner 
to the needs of the present age. The builders of those 
stately old churches which have stood tbrouzh ages, and 
still remain as monuments of their skill and piety, seem to 
have been devoutly conscious that 


“ High Heaven disdains the lore 
Of nicely calculated less or more ;” 


and if narrow ideas, commercial considerations, and a low 
aim prevail here so as to result in the erection of a Cathe. 
dral unworthy a great and wealthy city and its rich diocese, 
the Cathedral builders and those who aid their doings will 
justly earn for themselves, and for Liverpool, the contempt 
of intelligent and earnest church -people and large-minded 
Britons throughout the kingdom and the world. 
[ ۲۱۷ 8 ۳۱۲۱ ۷۰ 

Liverpool, Nov. 4, 1901. 

P.S.—The words “tin quarry ” in my letter published 
in your last issue should have 050 “ ston: quarry.” 
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MR. T. G. JACKSON'S DESIGN FOR THE 
QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL. 


W^ give the following report prepared by Mr. T.G 
Jackson, К.А., to accompany his design for the 
Queen Victoria Memorial. 

At the west end of the Mall, in front of the Palace,I 
form a regular square, or “place.” The back wall of the 
colonnade affords space for inscriptions and national 
memorials in sculptured relief to be added from time to 
time, for which there is at present no such place in London. 
The four pavilions at the angles would bear the Која! 
arms and cypher, and be adorned with bronze figures 
represeating arts and industries. Тће central part of the 
square is left open to afford space for carriages at state 
receptions. 

The Mall, planted as proposed by the official plan t 
which I have adhered, forms three avenues. The two 
outer are public carriage roads. The middle one, besides 
a 40 ft. road in the middle, has a wide grass plot on each 
side, affording space for the contemplated avenues of 
statues. The central avenue would be open to the public 
by day, but I propose to enclose it by railings with gates 
to be locked at night for protection of the statues, a pre- 
caution which experience both at Londoa and Berlin 
proves the necessity. Oa State occasions the King would 
drive down this central avenue, but otherwise it would 
never be used by carriages. 

At the east end is the great arches through which the 
Royal carriages would pass on State occasions. It seems 
better to place this at the entrance to the Mall proper than 
at the spot marked on the official plan. Eastwards of the 
spot where I have placed it, the Mall expands into several 
diverging thoroughfares, and its continuity is lost and the 
arch would seem to lose its meaning unless it admitted 
specially and directly to the road leading to the Palace. 
The effect of it also in combination with the steps leading 
to the Duke of York’s column would, I think, be very 
good. The exact position of the arch, however, is not 
material. In its design I have aimed mainly at simplicity 
and dignity, avoiding ornament except of the highest kind, 
and emphasising mass and proportion. In either of the 
positions suggested it will have to compete with the high 
buildings of Charlton House Terrace, and it must be ona 
grand scale or it will be dwarfed by its surroundings. The 
Marble Arch, which is only 42 ft. S in. high, or the Welling- 
ton arch, which is only 62 ft. high, would in this case look 
quite insignificant. Ihave made my archway 60 ft. hig 
by 30 ft. wide; the height to the top of the cornice of the 
main order 79 ft., to the top of the attic 93 ft., and to 
the top of the sculpture which crowns it, 120 ft. The 
area of the structure is 63 ft. by 34 ft., and besides the 
simple colonnade which carries the vault, the only positive 
ornamental detail are a bronze frieze of life-size figures 
representing the Jubilee processions of 1887 and 7 
which runs rouad the outside above the podium’and tue 
colossal group in bronze at the top consisting of ۵ 
and figures emblematic of her naval supremacy. 118 


as may be in its architectural character and its arrange- | following dimensions may be useful for comparison; 
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Roman arch at Severus, 75 ft. high, 82 ft. wide; Roman 
arch at Rheims, 110 ft. wide; Arc de Triomphe, Paris, 
158 ft. high to top of acroteria, 150 ft. wide. 

The whole scheme, beginning with a statue and con- 
tinuing with avenues of trees and statues along the Mall, 
making a climax in the colonnades and gardens of the 
new Palace square at the west end would, 1 venture to 
hope, bea not unworthy expression of the nation's grateful 
remembrance of her Queen, or it would, I think, compare 
favourably with anything of the kind to be found in other 
European capitals. 

[в conclusion it may be observed that the whole scheme 
is divisible into parts. The arch is quite distinct from the 
rest ; and the statues in the Mall would, of course, be added 
one by one as occasion arose and means were found. Asno 
estimates were asked for 1 have made the best design 1 
could without considering expense, but 1 do not think any 
part of it is unduly costly. The most expensive feature 
would be the sculpture, of wbich, as 1 have said, the 
greater part can be carried out piecemeal. The material 1 
‚ propose generally for the masonry is hard Portland stone, 
which is not only the most durable and best able to resist 
this climate, but is also the most beautiful for London use, 
bleaching as it does with exposure to a more than marble- 
like brilliancy. | 
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CHURCH PLANNING: A SUGGESTION.* 
Bv WILLIAM EMERSON, P.R.I.B.A. 


МУ suggestion of alteration in out accustomed church 
А ог cathedral arrangements is looked upon as almost 
heretical; but what I may say is with a view possibly. to 
induce at some later date a discussion on the point I 
am going to raise, viz:—of bringing altars forward, nearer 
to the congregations than is possible with the present 
arrangement of deep chancels and choirs. In 1884 I 
published some thoughts on church planning, the 
object of which was to show that the common fourteenth- 
century plan, with the crossing blocked by large piers and 
the enclosed choirs in the centre of the church, though 
well adapted for the medieval and monastic times, is 
quite unsuited to modern worship in the nineteenth 
century. This view now seems generally accepted; but 
further than this, the fervent spirit that has developed 
itself under the Church revival of late years renders it 
necessary that the large congregations should be able both 
to hear and see all parts of the services for full par- 
ticipation in them. What is wanted now is a large open 
space for worshippers, with the altar brought well forward, 
and not buried in the depths of a lengthy chancel or 
choir, as in the case of the fourteenth-century English 
cathedrals, of which type the new one at Truro is amodern 
representative. 

Tradition and conservatism are well in their way, 
but should not go to the length of hampering modern 
requirements with obsolete arrangements made for the 
benefit of colleges of monks and not for the people. 
The desirability of a good open space for con- 
gregational purposes is now by most thoughtful minds 
generally conceded. The point I would suggest for 
reflection is the possibility and propriety of a further 
advance in increasing the facilities of large. congregations 
for seeing and hearing, and participation in those parts 
of the services conducted at the altar, by an alteration in 
its position, which might, while being a step in advance 
towards meeting modern congregational wants possibly 
also be found to be in a measure almost a return to early 
usage. The length would be at least some 100 ft. or 
120 ft., which removes the east end of the sanctuary so far 
from the nearest members of ће congregation thatit becomes 
practically impossible for them as a body to see or hear the 
services conducted at the altar. 

The question 1 ask is, conceded the open space in the 
centre of a large church, why should we not consider the 
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advisability in the future of altering the arrangement of | 


our choirs, and placing the altar at the entrance to the 
choir instead of at the east end, with the clergy, choir, and 
bishop's throne behind the altar ? 

The seats for the clergy being situated behind the altar 


is a far older arrangement than the position assigned to 
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*Erom Mr. Emerson’s presidential address delivered at the Royal 
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them in the medieval and monastic times. It existed at 
first in some of our own early cathedrals, as you all know 
—at Norwich and Canterbury, for instance. I believe I 
am right in stating that the view of the Anglican party in 
the Church is that their rules, doctrines and worship are 
intended to be in accordance with those of the earlier 
Church, and go back to the time before the Bishops of 
Rome established the Roman Church as the chief of all 
the churches and arrogated to themselves the position of 
supreme head as Pope or Father. Now at this early period 
it is certainthat the arrangements in the Christian churches 
provided for the altar being immediately in front of the 
congregation, and the seats for those who officiated at the 
various offices and at the altar behind it. | 

Take the various alterations that have occurred. In 
the early basilican arrangement it was evidently thought 
desirable that no great distance should intervene between 
the congregation and the altar, and for this reason no doubt 
it was placed in front of the Bema, thus bringing it in close 
proximity to the worshippers. * Ы M 

Ж Ы 7 In those days the form of 
worship was comparatively simple, and the officiating 
clergy, who probably acted as cantores also, were seated 
behind the altar, their seats being ranged round the Bema, 
with the bishop's throne in the centre, and the worshippers 
evidently took full part as well as the clergy in the cere- 
mony 0۴ Divine worship. | | 

These altars, it is true, faced the reverse way to ours, 
and the priest officiated standing behind the altar facing 
the people and the east. Now both priests and congrega- 
tions in our churches usually face eastward or towards 
Jerusalem, perhaps originated by Solomon's prayer at the 
dedication of the Temple, though other reasons are more 
usually given for the custom. | mE | 

Some few centuries later, when, in consequence of the 
holy mystery of the Divine Sacrifice being more promi- 
nently suggested in the church arrangements, indicated by 
the veiled altars, the ritual had extended and comprised 
more ceremonial, and more attention was paid to music, 
the addition of a chorus cantorium or choir was made, 
intervening between the altar and the corgregation and 
jutting into the nave. The clergy still occupied the same 
position behind the altar during the missa and officium 
divinum, but subsequently those in holy orders, as well as 
the cantores, occupied the lower portion of the choir during 
the officium divinum, and those only actively engaged in 
the missa occupied the Bema. 

One evident reason of the choir being thus brought for- 
ward into the nave between the altar and the congregation 
in the basilican churches, as in the upper church of San 
Clemente and others, seems likely to have been that had 
the increased number of singers been placed, like the 
priests, behind the altar, it would have necessitated in 
such a plan the position of the altar being moved some. 


| bays down the church, towards the centre of the nave, by 


which arrangement many of the worshippers in the large 
aisles would have found themselves during the missa behind 
the altar and the officiating priest, instead of in front. 

It seems to me there could have been no other logical 
reason for the departure from the first method of arrange- 
ment, which brought the altar in greater proximity to the 
congregation ; and from this departure by gradual steps our 
medieval choirs were evolved, resulting eventually in the 
abbey churches in the entire shutting off of the altar, 
clergy, brotherhoods and choirs from the congregations by 
the elaborate screens even now remaining in many churches 
both here and abroad. | 

Tlie more exalted ritual, with its greater suggestiveness 
of the importance of and reverence for the holy mys:eries, 
aided by other Roman doctrines, seems to have led to the 
screening off of all those engaged in the service of the 
Church from the congregations by the veiling of the altars, 
as in the Coptic and Eastern churches, by the iconostasis 
or solid screen which separated the altar from the choir, 
and also a further and more open screen whi:h again sepa- 
rated the choir from the congregation. Instances of both 
tbese arrangements are found—-of the first in the Church of 
Abu Sargah and the old Coptic churches of Egypt at o'd 
Cairo, in Russia and Armenia ; and of the second in the 
Upper Church of St. Clemente a& Rome, and other early 
churches, and at Torcello; ard possib!y some such similar 
arrangement was adopted at old Canterbury and Norwich, 
and the little ancient church of Deerhurst. ۱ 
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Мапа Maggiore the altar is still at the entrance of the 


Bema in the nave, and the choir and stalls for priests bekin 
it on either side of a second altar at the end of the аре 
Вета ; and а somewhat similar arrangement exists in th 
semi- Romanesque churches of Cologne and St. беге, 
thus bringing the altars in proximity to the congregation, 
. Does it not seem evident, from the variations at different 


Again, later on in medieval times, when civilised but 
pagan Rome had fallen, and education for the masses 
had disappeared, the Church being the only light of the 
dark ages, and the Bishops of Rome had added worldly 
Pomp and power to the spiritual character of their office, 
and claimed for themselvés the title of Pope as head or 
Father of the Universal Church, it was td be expected 


that the clergy and monastic orders' should have con- 
ceived it necessary, considering the strong” line of 
demarcation they had drawn between themselves, their 
elevated office, and the ignorant laity, to emphasise this 
point in their churches by altogether enclosing for them- 
selves, and: occupying the central and best part of the 
churchesand cathedrals. This was the natural evolution 
of the ‘first enclosed choirs in the Basalicas placed 
between the altar and the congregation, and completed 
by the separation of the clergy and monastic bodies 
from the laity. This arrangement is familiar to us all 
in the” numerous cathedrals with the enclosed choir or 
pulpitum. Bythisplan the congregations were debarred 
from any prominent or general joining with the clergy in 
divine service or public worship, excepting in соп- 
nection with the mass or services held at the altar which 
it was then found necessary to place in the nave, outside the 
choir, or rood screen, as was the case at Lircoln and York, 
for the popular services. There was a great screen between 
the western piers of the central tower, the altar in the 
middle and doors on either side, А necessity for this altar 
for popular or congregational services is felt at the present 
time in some of our cathedrals, as at Norwich, in conse- 
quence of the enclosed choirs still remaining. 

In the early medizval times, that the congregations 
should unite with the clergy in public worship was, Judgin 
by the arrangements then existing, apparently considere 
of small moment. The people were to be impressed, or 
perhaps improved, from a spiritual point of view; but their 
worship was done for them, if I may 50 express it, by proxy, 
“as inthe Jewish sacrificial rites, when the priests and 
Levites acted alone, but with this difference, that ia this 
case the people could not even join in the prayers and 
praise, as did the Jews, for the reason that the divine 
offices were not in the vernacular.” It was when, later on, 
education, both religious and secular, caused an expansion 
of thought and feeling in the popular mind that an altera- 
tion was felt to be necessary ; and it was the recognition on 
the part of the clergy for the necessity of the participation 
of the congregations in the whole of the services that 
caused the introduction of these second Prominent nave 
altars in such proximity to the people that all could easily 
see and hear, and, at last, the holding of the services in the 
language of the people, as an additional aid to their heartily 
joining in them. | | | Е 

This principle of two altars is sometimes considered not 
in accordance with the feeling of the English Church, 
which it has been said is one church, one altar; but it 
seems to have been the outcome, first, of the desire for the 
separation of the clergy and choir from the congregation, 
and, secondly, of the basilican churches having first 
arranged the choirs intervening between the altar and the 
congregation. If the basilican churches—which, after all, 
were first derived from courts of justice—had had, instead 
of the Bema, long chancels or choirs to accommodate a 
large number of cantores, like the late cathedrals, is it 
not possible that the same relative position of the altar 
near the congregation would have been Maintained, and 
the chorus cantorum have been placed behind it with the 
clergy, instead of in front of it? The fact that later on 
the nave altars outside the door were found necessary 
seems, to my mind, to argue that it would have been 50. 

In Spain, in the fifteenth century, the arrangement ob. 
tained of the coro or choir being placed іп the nave and the 
altar in the eastern part of the church, with the congrega- 
tion intervening between the altar and the choir. A 
modified form.of this principle of arrangement is now to | 
be seen at Westminster Abbe ; and this plan was, no 
doubt, also the outcome of the feeling for the necessity of 
the altar being not too far distant from the congregation, 
There are also many instances now in Italy of the choir 
behind the altar; but in some of these cases the public. 
are brought too near the altar, which seems somewhat 
derogatory to reverence, as in Sta. Мапа de] Fiori, at. 
Florence, where the high altar was placed under the dome, 
and the con gregation entirely surrounds it, At Sta. 


а hard-and-fast line drawn, or any grave law that woni 
be broken if the present plan of accommodation of oy 
tripartite arrangement of congregation, choir and састали 


have to be accommodated, causing, by this plan, the altar 
to be removed from the congregation, say from 80 (0 
150 feet, and suggests the necessity for some revision in 
our plan which shall, as in the early times, bring the altar 
and the services conducted at it in closer proximity to the 
worshippers. . | 

I quite feel that. difficulties arise which are not easy to 
Surmount in the Suggestion of the principal altar being 
placed at the entrance to the choir, but I do not see thit 
they are insurmountable. First, there must be the eleva. 
tion of the choir above the nave, and th зп of the sacrarium 
and altar above the Choir; but with a wide choir, and 
large open space in front, I do not see that this would ђе 
impossible any more than at Sta. Maria Maggiorein Rome, 
or at the Duomo in Florence. 

Also there is the question of a great reredos, but a 
canopied altar and a corsa] of beautiful workmanship 
and precious and rare materials might Бе infinitely 
more satisfactory and in better taste than some of the 
large ‚and elaborate altar . pieces of soft stone 
and inferior sculpture and workmanship that have 
been erected in many of our churches ia late years. 
One objection, по doubt, that would be raised to such an 
atrangement would be, that by the present plan we are 
supposed by degrees to arrive at the holiest of all at the 
altar, which, therefore, is removed furthest from th: 
vulgar; but the Roman Church has evidently not attached 
weight to this, and why should ours? A second altar 
might be placed at the extreme east end and used for 
smaller services, the bishop’s throne and the choit and 
stalls remaining in the same relative positions as at 
present. With the enormous congregations our churches. 
are now attracting, width of nave and choir and spacious 
interiors are a necessity, and with these, were it found ad- 

t could, 1 imagine, be made to 
: Suit our worship as easily as the Roman Church has, in 
numbers of instances, made it suit theirs. | 

As to Из advisability in regard to sentiment and conser- 
vatism, no doubt many adverse arguments could beraised; 
but, all the same, the question would still remain of the 
vital necessity for fervent worshippers being able to see 
and hear and join in all parts of divine worship; The 
Subject has been in my mind for a number of years, which 
must be my excuse for bringing it before you on this occa- 
sion, and, after all, it is as much an architectural question 
as an ecclesiastical one. At any rate, I am not.the first 
‚to have proposed such a thing, and numbers besides 
myself are interested in the subject. "OE 

I would commend the point for consideration to any of 
you who may be likely to have the chanceof erecting à 
large church or cathedral suited to modern times. 
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THE EDINBURGH. ARCHITECTURAL E 
|^ '^ A ASSOCIATION. gu 
T annual business meeting of the Edinburgh Archi- 


_, tectural Association was held in the new rooms, 
No. 117, George Street, on Wednesday evening, October 


16th, Mr. Henry Е. Kerr, A.R.I.B.A., president, in (Пе. 


chair. The reports of the hon. secretary, hon. treasurer, 
and the conveners of the various conimittees were submitted 
and approved. The resignation of Mr. Thomas Fairbairn, 
hon. secretary, was intimated, on account of his health. 
Mr. Fairbairn has acted as hon. secretary of the Associa- 
tion for the long period of twenty years, and a very warm 
tribute was paid to him for the splendid service he had 
rendered to the Association during: his lengthy term of 
office, to which Mr. Fairbairn feelingly replied. | ہے‎ 

“Тһе most interesting and important business was the 
formal amalgamation of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Society with the Edinburgh Architectural Association. 


The arrangements for the amalgamation were concluded | 


some time ago, but this was the first joint meeting held. 
Mr. Henry F. Kerr, A.R.I.B.A., was re-elected president 


for the coming session, with the following other office. 
bearers :—Vice-presidents, Mr. А. Hunter Crawford and | 


Mr. A. Lorne Campbell; honorary secretaries, Mr. William 
M. Page and Mr. Colin B. Cownie; honorary treasurer, 


Mr. John Jobnstone, C.A.; honorary librarian, Mr. John 


Watson ; committee of management, Messrs. James Bruce, 
W.S., Thomas Ross, F.S.A. (Scotland), George Henderson, 
Hay Lamont, Alfred Greig, A. F. Balfour Paul. 


2 
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doing very much by way of open competition to assist 
especially the younger members of the profession. He 
‚ was divulging -no secret when he said there уаз a. rowing 
‚feeling in the Town Council that Edinburgh should. follow 
‚what had been done with во. much success in Glasgow and 
elsewhere in putting up municipal work to open competition, 
‚Professor Baldwin Brown, as.representing the Univer. 
sity, also spoke, and suggested that they might start а, 
movement which might result in doing something. towards 
a further systematising of the education of tbe architect, | 


_ He should like to see Edinburgh atchitects in union with. 


The amalgamated Association now comprises Fellows, . : 


Members, and Associates. The Associates’ section ‘is to 
have a series of meetings and papers of its own, and has 


appointed the following office bearers :— Chairman, Mr. J. 


Stuart Syme ; vice-chairman, Mr. J. F. Matthew ; honorary 
secretary, Mr. J. McIntyre; committee, Messrs. J. Sidney, 
D. Davidson, Hay Lamont, J. Jerdan, B. S. Murphy, 
J. A. Arnot. | 


The Association also held a reception on the ¿th 
inst. to celebrate the opening of their new rooms. | 
The guests, who numbered about 200, and included Sir | 
George Reid, P.R.S.A., were received by Mr. Henry Е. - 


Kerr, the president. The new rooms, which are situated 


on the first floor, are commodious, and have. been decorat: 4. 


and furnished by the members. 

At the opening ceremony, which took place in the hall 
of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts, the preside: t 
occupied the chair, and, in his address, said that that day 
not only marked the acquisition of a home for the members, 
but the amalgamation of the Association with the Archi- 
tectural Soc'ety—one of 'the terms of amalgamation being 
the acquiring of rooms. The Edinburgh Architectural 
Association was founded 43 yéars ago by a band of zealous 
young students, who felt that the senior body, the Archi- 
tectural Institute of Scotland, did not give them the scope 
or freedom that they desired in the prosecution of their art. 
At the close of last session the Association numbered some 
260 members. The Architectural Associationin'its maturity 
did not meet all the requirements of the rising generation 
of architectural students, and history very much repeated 
itself in the hiving off of the younger men and the forming 
themselves into the Edinburgh Architectural Society, 
which a few weeks ago was formally united to the older 
Association. He trusted there would be a continuance of 
happiness and esteem, and that the objects of the: union, 


the training of the students, and the guarding of the 


interests of the profession and the art of architecture, 


would permanently remain in the hands of the Architectural : 


Association. The President intimated that the rooms were 
already partly furnished by the gifts of the members, and that 
it was hoped that the entire furnishing of the rooms would 
be accomplished in that way, so that the somewhat slender 
funds of the Association would not be encroached upon. 
He concluded by calling upon Sir George Reid to declare 
the rooms open. 2 d 

Sir George said he had great pleasure in formally 
declaring the new rooms open, and asked those present to 
] many prosperous and 


join him in wishing the Association 
happy days іп its new home. · | О 

Ваше Brown, on behalf of the Corporation, then - made 
a few remarks. He said he knew architects: had. been 


saying that the Corporation of Edinburgh .had_mot, been - 
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the Royal Institute of British Architects in London ;, also. 
a Chair of Architecture founded preferably, in the’ 
. University. чИ P ee t | MEL 
On the motion of the Chairman, the speakers were. 
cordially thanked. The company then adjourned to the 
new rooms, where light, refreshments were. served. А. 
musical programme, was also carried through in the course. 
of the evening. Ж | | R GT 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL NOTES. | 

HE London County Council decided at their meeting 
T on Tuesday to introduce a new Bill in the Parlia» 
mentary session of 1902, for the purchase by the Council · 
of the undertakings of the eight metropolitan water com- 
panies, the Bill to be on similar lines to that of last 
session. There was the usual discussion upon the ques- 
tion, an amendment being moved by Mr, R. A. Robinson 
that the proposed introduction of such а measure was in- 
expedient in view of the declared intention of the Govern- 
ment to introduce a Bill themselves for the creation of a 
water authority. Mr. Robinson asked the Council to 
consider the matter not from a party, but from a municipal’ 
point of view. “ But,” asked Mr. КсКіппов: Wood, - 
chairman of the Water Committee, “what ‘was the 
municipal point of view? It was that a municipality 
should bring its. proposals before Parliament, and that tne 
function of the Government should be Jimited to seeing 
that there was а fair field and no favour for these рго-. 
posals. But the action of the Government in tbis matter 
had from first to last been directed to strengthening the 
position of the water companies and increasing: che value 
of their shares. While the Government had been delaying 
purchase, the income of the water companies had been 
steadily growing. Reference was made in the report to 
the recent increase in the Stock Exchange values of water 
shares, amounting in the aggregate to £1,800:000, Which 
was distinctly due to the announcement of Government 
action. Under these circumstances, it was not enough tó 
be assured that the Government were going to bring in a 
Bill. The Council did not know what the scope of the 
Government measure would be, but in any case their own 
mandate required that they should again table their’ pro. 
posals, so that there should be an opportunity. to judge 
between these and the proposals of the Government.” 
With which view of the case we think all London water 
consumers who are not directly interested in the com- 
panies, or are not blinded by party politics, will fully 
apteé. - | ~ ZEE. ; 

The Council also agreed to a recommendation by the 


, Parliamentary Committee, that the Cremation Bill be 


introduced into Parliament next session іп the form ` 
as last amended in the session of 1901. They further re- 
solved, on the motion of Sir J. Dickson-Poynder, M.P. :— 
“That in the opinion of the Council it- 15 desirable that in. 
all cases when railway companies seek powers from Parlia- 
ment necessitating schemes for rehousiüg persons dis- 
placed, the companies should, in lieu of being bound to 
undertake the work themselves, рау to the Council the 
equivalent. in money of the. cost of carrying out such 
schemes, the execution of the work being left to the 
Council, to be dealt with in such a manner as they may 
think best, and that the Railway Commissioners should be | 
constituted by Patliament capable of determining the : 
amount to be paid in each case; and that it be referred to 
the Parliamentary Committee to consider and report in 
what manner the matter can be brought to the notice of 
His Majesty’s Government.” - 
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TRADE NOTES. 


ESSRS. BOYES & CO., LIMITED, of the Remnant 
Warehouse, Scarborough, have had a large illumi- 
nated clock with four external dials erected on their new 
premises at Scarborough, with all Lord Grimthorpe's 
latest improvements inserted. The work was executed 
by Messrs. Wm. Potts and Sons, clock manufacturers, 
Guildford Street, Leeds, and Town Hall Buildings, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, who are also erecting new clock and 
Chimes at Lanchester, near Durham, in memory of the 
late Queen Victoria, and new striking clock at the Parish 
Church, Sutton-in-Craven, near Keighley, West Yorkshire, 
to the memory of the late Vicar of Sutton, the Rev, Canon 
son. 


Messrs. J. Е. Lucas & Son, of 7, Vesta Road, Brockley, 
5.Е., as agents for John Stones, Limited, supplied and 
fixed about 3,000 ft. super. of swivel folding Partitions at 
the Parochial Buildings, Bethnal Green, which we illus- 
trated and described in our last issue. Messrs. Lucas & 
Son are also supplying about 2,200 ft. super. of similar 

artition for school buildings at Saffron W alden, and also 
for the Queen Anne's Schcols, Caversham. 


THE Small-pox Hospital, North Cheam, Surrey, is being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland's patent 
Manchester grates, the same being supplied by Messrs. 
E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. | 


eee 
JOTTINGS. 


HE sum of £3,643 is to be spent on works and furni- 
T ture at the Mansion House. 


Mr. JENNER С. MARSHALL, A.M.I.C.E., M.I.M.E,, con- 
sulting engineer, has removed to Atheneum Chambers, 
71, Temple Row, Birmingham. 


BLACKPOOL PROMENADE is to be widened by 100 ft. The 
hulking will take the form of an upright concave sea-wall, 
which will be chiefly constructed of black basıltic rock 
from the Rhine Valley. 


public libraries are to be erected at Motherwell and 
камера Park out of funds provided by ‚Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie. For the former Mr. Carnegie has given 
£12,000, and for the latter £5,000. | 


London Corporation last week discussed in private 
a of the public electric lighting of the City, and 
ultimately appointed a special committee to consider the 
whole matter, and to report forthwith. 


, SILVANUS. TRAVAIL, F.R.I.B.A., J.P., Fresident of 
he Society of Architects, has been returned at the head 
of the poll, and for the seventh time, by the electors of the 
Eastern Ward of the city of Truro. 


Northwich urban district council have decided to 
pia out a sewage scheme for the town prepared by 
Mr. Baldwin Latham. The cost is estimated at so ne- 
thing like £27,000. The first section ofthe scheme will 
cost about £10,000. 


f important schemes for the development of 
М а5 а holiday resort are now being advanced а 
stage. The urban district council will pro 
apply for leave to borrow £10,000 for street improvements 
and the carrying out of a portion of what is known as 
“the improvement scheme.’ 


tre. for Norwich is being designed by 
Mr G. R. سیت‎ of London. It is to be erected on the 
site of the Theatre Royal, St. Giles's, a project which 
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probably shortly. 
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` never progressed further than the foundations, Messrs. 


Kirk & Randall, of London, are to be the contractors for 
the work. 


know, Messrs, Lanchester, Stewart & Rickards, of London, 
and their design, which was selected in an open competi. 
in the British Architect The 
buildings are estimated to cost some £250,000. 


A MANCHESTER suburban electric light railway is proposed, 
and a first meeting of the 


miles. It is proposed to lay a single line with the over. 
head 17 System of traction. 
moters to 


years. The proposed capital of the construction company 
is £ 300,009, 


SOME ten acres of the archiepiscopal domain at Lambeth 
have been presented by Dr. Temple tothe London County 
Council for the use of the public on condition that it shall 

given up, if required, on three months’ notice, Of 
course it is not anticipated that this will be likely, and the 
Council have spent some £4,600 upon the conversion of 
the ground into a park and playground for children, 


Tue City and Midland Arcades at Birmingham, which 
intersect the extensive block of business premises lying 
between Corporation Street, High Street, New Street, and 
Martineau Street, are now rapidly approaching completion, 
and many of the 200 shops and offices provided are occu- 
pied. The undertaking has cost some £250,000. Messrs. 
Newton & Cheetham are the architects, and Mr. E. J. 
Charles is the contractor. At a banquet held the other 
evening to celebrate the Practical completion of the scheme, 
Mr, Newton, the architect, said that the undertaking had 
increased the rateable value of the city by £15,000 or 
£ 20,000. | 


| Ar the last monthly meeting of the Mansion House Council 


on the Dwellings ot the Poor, the secretary read the 
report of the work done during the month, which showed 
that insanitary conditions had been dealt with in West 
Ham, Stepney, Tottenham, Southwark, St. Pancras, 
Wandsworth, Fulham, Battersea, Hackney, Kensington, 
St. Marylebone, and Westminster. The number of houses 
dealt with during the month Was бос, of which r76 were 
reported to the authorities, 1 34 dismissed as having the 
defects complained of remedied, 138 dismissed as having 
no 222 while 211 were left in abeyance, repairs being 
in hand. 


formed in different parts of the district, and the other day 
a new central depot was opened. It is situated in Grove 
Vale, East Dulwich, and covers an area of 13 acres. It 
consists of four blocks of buildings and two storage yards. 
One of these blocks is set apart for stabling 88 horses. 
Another includes cart-sheds, fodder and corn stores, and a 
flat. The buildings have been erected from the designs of 
Mr. W. Oxtoby, the borough engineer, at a cost of (28,195 


and an additioral sum of £2,000 has been expended in 
machinery, - _ E 
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THE STYLE OF LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


HE discussion on this question was raised chiefly for 
the purpose of eliciting from our Friends in Council 
an expression of opinion as to the advisability or otherwise 
of restricting the style of the new cathedral to Gothic as 
proposed by the Executive Committee. But of course it 
more or less involves a consideration of the larger question 
as to the suitability of Gothic for the needs of a great 
modern cathedral. The Executive Committee had appar- 
ently come to the conclusion that no other style could be 
so appropriate, and having done so they seemed to think 
it their bounden duty to fix it absolutely as the style for 
the new cathedral. And not only so but they actually 
suggested, through their chairman, the precise period of 
Gothic which they regarded as constituting the most 
desirable basis of design. | 

‚With the laying down of such ап arbitrary con- 
dition almost all our Friends who have discuszed the 
question have disagreed. Some two or three, however, 
approved the Committee's action. Mr. Oldrid Scott 
thinks that “if, after full consideration, the Committee 
have come to the conclusion that it is a ‘Gothic’ 
building they want it would be rather a hardship if 
one of a wholly different kind were forced on them.” 
Mr. ۷۷۰ М. Fawcett also considers “that if a com- 
mittee thinks it knows its own mind it is better first 
to say what it wants rather than let architects send designs 
in all sorts of styles, none of which и would accept.” Mr. 
Т. M. Deane suggests that ‘‘ He who pays the piper has a 
right to call the tune,” and thinks, “И the Committee 
prefer Gothic, architects should be able to give them what 
they wish." Mr. John. Honeyman is of opinion that “the 
Liverpool Committee have come to a wise decision regard- 
ing the style of architecture of the new cathedral. The 
Committee should also be commended for having published 
that decision, thereby saving many architects from much 
fruitless labour.” Mr. T. L. Watson, says :—'' Given the 
fact that the Liverpool Committee has decided upon having 
a Gothic cathedral, the competitors have reason to be 
grateful for an express limitation that may save some of 
them from months of fruitless labour.” 

On the other hand most of our Friends have emphati- 
cally protested against the restriction. Amongst these, 
may be included Messrs. R. Norman Shaw, Ernest George 
an Belcher, Professor Baldwin Brown, F. C. Penrose, 

rofessor Beresford Pite, Professor F. М. Simpson, E. К. 
Robson, E. УУ. Mountford, John Slater, Paul Waterhouse, 
J. 5. Gibson, ]. А. Gotch, William Leiper, Edgar Wood, 
C. R. Ashbee, Frank T. Baggallay, and Frank Granger. 
We need not reiterate their protests, since the Executive 
Committee have now removed the embargo, but the idca 
running through the remarks of our Friends is that any 
restriction placed upon architects 1п regard to style cannot 
be for the good of architecture, and this is the right and 
proper view in our opinion. Beyond this we would urge 
that no building committee, however much they are to be 
regarded as men of taste and culture, have the prescriptive 
right to constitute themselves an arbitrary tribunal in a 
case of this kind. The architecture of an English cathedral 
15 a matter of national concern; it is in no sense of 
merely local importance. Therefore it becomes а 
matter of the greatest consequence that the Executive 
Committee of Liverpool Cathedral having wisely removed 
the restriction as to style should regard themselves not so 
much in the light of actual assessors of the result of the 
competition as in that of a committee responsible for that 
assessment being made by properly qualified archi- 
tectural assessors. Not that they should give up their 
own opinions and views by any means, but that they should 
keep an open mind on the subject, and be amenable to the 
judgment and conclusions of a competent architectural 


assessor, Or assessors, whose selection and appointment | 
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will be of the most vital importance аз affecting the 
result, 

Of course, although the Cathedral Committee have 
repealed their restriction as to style, it still must remain a 
factor in the competition that Gothic is preferred —strongly 
preferred —by the Committee. That it comes now rather 
as a recommendation than as an express stipulation can 
only alter the Committee's intentions to the extent that 
they will be willing to receive and consider designs in 
other styles besides Gothic. The Committee are, after 
all, most likely to be influenced in the direction of Gothic. 

But what до we mean by Gothic ۶ asks Mr. T. G. Jackson. 
This is the crucial point in Gothic predilection. Mr. 
Jackson looks upon Gothic for English use as meaning 
“building with freedom, irrespective of precedent, con- 
formably to the habits, climate, materials, and require- 
ments of England and the English.” He is afraid—and 
so are we—that the Committee mean something very 
different—'*a blind imitation of medisval architecture, 
which I should not call Gothic at all, but pseudo- 
Gothic.” Allthe same, Mr. Jackson urges that Liverpool 
Cathedral ought to be Gothic—‘‘a thousand times 
t Yes?” 

Professor Beresford Pite remarks :—'' The true Gothic 


` spirit is the absolutely free expansion of the current life of 


the nation and time expressed in building art. Let us 
now have this freedom, and the Liverpool Cathedral will 
be truly Gothic." Не fears, however, “the Committee 
are still in the twilight of the early Gothic antiquarianism, 
and think that the reproduction of past characteristic . 
buildings will give them what they desire.” This is 
enthusiasm for a style, not architecture.” 

Mr. John Honeyman approves the Committee's pre- 
ference for Gothic. He maintains that their decision is 
not opposed to architectural progression, there being 
‘‘abundant scope for its development within the рге- 
scribed limit." Не is further of opinion that “ (ће choice 
is only what might have been expected, and is un- 
questionably the right one in the circumstances. The 
promoters are members of the Church of England, and 
they naturally and properly prefer that kind of building 
which was specially designed and elaborated to suit the 
requirements of the Church, and which through the 
centuries has become eloquent of hallowed traditional 
associations.” 

Мг. Т. L. Watson says: “ Rightly or wrongly the 
official style of the Church of England is Gothic, and 
in giving effect to this the dcsigner of the Liverpool 
Cathedral will be recording an bistorical fact. After all, 
we must have traditional styles—there being none other— 
and there is much to be said in favour of this particular 
style provided that a sufficiently broad and liberal inter- 
pretation is given to it.” 

Mr. Oldrid Scott quite thinks that Gothic is the best 
style for the purpose, but suggests that its adoption need 
not involve any slavish following of old types. 

Professor -Baldwin Brown confines his remarks chiefly 
to pointing out what he regards as objections to the adop- 
tion of Gothic for Liverpool Cathedral. Не suggests that 
in great Romanesque or Renaissance interiors like St. 
Mary-in-the-Capitol, at Cologne, or St. Paul's, in London, 
we get a more reposeful effect than in a Gothic building, 
and he expresses surprise that no attempt has been made 
on a large scale to utilise these centralised plans. He is of 
opinion that the domed building preserves a much сот- 
pacter arrangement of spaces, and thus, so far, is to be 
preferred. “ The practical objection to a normal Gothic 
interior is," remarks Professor Brown, “that it is not 
suited to the purposes of modern congregational assembly, 
however well it lends itself to the purposes of pageant and 
procession and all the apparatus of the mystical side of 
worship... Both on architectural and general grounds I am 
inclined to deprecate the decision of the Committee to 
adopt Gothic, and it is certainly surprising to find the 
somewhat sentimental ideas of the * Gothic revival' still 
in force in so eminently practical a community as that of 
Liverpool." 

Mr. Frank Granger is not prepared to say that Gothic is 
unsuited to the purposes of a great cathedral. But he 
thinks these purposes are best fulfilled by a style which 
admits of spacious domes, whilst a round arched style 
harmonises best with the scientific treatment of the figure, 
and, with its broad vtall spaces, better admits of mosaics, 
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frescoes, and marble incrustation. The usual Gothic plan 
with a central tower he does not regard as suitable for a 
populous city and diocese. 

Mr. Malcolm Stark is decidedly of opinion that Liver- 
pool’s new cathedral should be Gothic. “ Architecture," 
he says, * is in this project a matter of monumental and 
fine rather than utilitarian art; an art expressive of 
abstract ideas, such as grandeur, simplicity, proportion, 
and refinement, and Gothic undoubtedly as а style affords 
ample scope for the full and perfect expression of these 
ideas.” 

As to the suitability of Gothic for cathedral building, 
Mr. ]. A. Gotch remarks that historically that style is 
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dead, in spite of its revival by extremely clever designers . 


during the latter half of last century. “There are two 
facts which ought to be borne in mind ; one is that Gothic 
is not in its essence ecclesiastical, it was employed for all 
purposes when it was a living style; theother is that many 
of our best designers are not now steeped in Gothic detail 
as they were twenty and thirty years ago, and they would 
consequently be unable to put the best that was in them 
into a Gothic design." 

Mr. T. M. Deane thinks that nothing can be more beauti- 
ful than Gothic for ecclesiastical purposes. 

Mr. Ernest George says he fee's that for Liverpool, 
“a city of modern growth, with its distinguished archi- 
tectural features," the importation of a resuscitated 
medizval church would be а regrettable incident.” 

Mr. Alfred Darbyshire is quite prepared to admit that 
ecclesiastical medieval architecture was a beautiful and 
superb environment of the religion of Gothic times, but he 
considers that to repeat it in these days “ is to bar all 
progress in our art, and to stop the evolution of our English 
ecclesiastical architecture.” 

To Mr. C. R. Ashbee the term Gothic has no significa- 
tion whatever. ''Ifthere is any meanirg in it nowadays, 
it implies the conventional ideas of amateurs who do not 
fully realise what is new and living in the younger English 
architecture." 

Mr. Worthington thinks that the term Gothic in its 
widest and most comprehensive interpretation admits of 
very considerable latitude. 

Styles are not the question, remarks Mr. Robson, but 
style itself. And whether Liverpool Cathedral be Classic 
or Gothic, “іп neither should it be a soulless production, 
the outcome of copyism, and of the warming up of stale 
meat.” 

“ No style or treatment," in the opinion of Mr. Edgar 
Wood, “ has any advantage over another for places of wor- 
ship or anything else, it is what you do with it, the word 
‘style’ is a bad word to use, and never enters the mind of 
an artist, it is the language entirely of the antiquarian and 
classifier.’ And Mr. Mountford is in evident agreement 
with Mr. Wood, for ће remarks “ No ‘style’ can be ‘the 
most suitable." But even if Gothic be insisted upon, he 
considers we have architects competent enough to do 
“something quite modern and worthy of the great 
occasion.” | 

This subject may be looked at from two points of view. 
There is the architectural and the ecclesiastical. We 
should hardly doubt that from the churchman's point of 
view the claim of Gothic is the strongest. Here, without 
doubt, continuity of sentiment weighs heavily. English 
Gothic is, at any rate, something of our own, and it is also 
bound up with centuries of historical association. Though 
Gothic may be a barbaric style, it has been made to serve 
our purpose for a long period, and we have not discovered 
any essay on other styles which touches the best revivals 
of Gothic in artistic interest. То our mind Mr. Bentley’s 
Church of the Holy Rood at Watford far surpasses in 
interest and artistic value his great Catholic Cathedral at 
Westminster, and we shall be much surprised if a large 
number of English people appreciate the latter work in the 
way they do our Gothic cathedrals. 

As to the architectural point of view it is obvious that 
all depends on the artistic skill brought to bear on the 
subject. A very clever, scholarly rendering of Classic ma y 
be as soulless as ever one of the late Vioiett le Рас? 13th 
century Gothic revivals. It might be replied to this that 
merely intellectual cleverness is a mark of the age, and 
that architecture would be the reflex of our time if it 
merely expressed this. И we really want our architecture 
to be the reflection of this vapid characterless age, we need 
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not argue much about it at all! For our own part we shall 
be extremely glad if the issue of the Liverpool Cathedral 
Competition adds anything of really artistic value to the 
sum of good modern architecture, and we shall then not 
greatly mind whether it be dubbed Classic or Gothic. 
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LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL DESIGN. 


Ву CHARLES Lynam. 


HE proposal that the city of Liverpool shall follow 
1 the examples of Edinburgh and Truro, and erect a 
cathedral for its recently created See, and the controversy 
which has arisen out of the rules first laid down by the 
Committee of Management, must stir the hearts of all who 
in past years have felt the power of Gothic architecture, 
and have studied its construction and art. The body 
which aspires to carry out a great national work, intended 
for national purposes of the highest possible order, after 
full deliberation upon the question of the mode of treat. 
ment which should be adopted in the work they have taken 
in hand, gave expression to their decision on this impor- 
tant feature by stating that the principle of what is known 
as the Gothic style of architecture should be adopted. 
But this dictum has been called in question not only by 
architects, but by sundry representatives of public opinion, 
with the result that the Committee who will be responsible 
(ог the carrying out of the project have withdrawn their 
restriction in this respect— and now “up-to-date” 
designers are to have their fling. Who of those expe- 
rienced of men 15 not sorry for those who will venture 00 
the wide sea of prevailing ideas as to style? This respon- 
sible Committee deliberated upon this point before issuing 
their instructions, and they are men not likely to 
play fast and loose with their fixed opinion. It may 
be they now say within themselves— “You ask 
for leave.’  '' Take it.” But does any practical 
man conclude that this means change of opinion 
on their part? They know, their eyes have seen, tlat 
from the time when Durham's mighty church wes built 
to the day when old St. Paul’s was consumed by the 
devouring flames, that England's art in this directon at 
least bas fulfilled its holy purpose to ug edificat on df 
everyone capable of appreciating the solid, the true, and 
the refined in architectural design. Yes, and they know 
also that within their own day examples have been 0 
duced and are existent which may well save them from 
laying out their funds on mere experiment. | 

“ Up-to-date” men may indulge their fancies to the 
utmost limit, and produce in exquisite drawing this, that, 
and the other, but if experience of men such as the body 
responsible goes for anything, it is not to be expected that 
they will throw over the tested part, and cast themselves 
into the lap of uncertain experiment. Those acquaint 
with the latest design and most modern construction, 45 
may be seen now in Westminster, will sink at the mention 
of the term experiment as applied to what may be fortb- 
coming from the brain of current designers. Herelet it be 
said that no one more than the writer appreciates 21 
acknowledges the talent, the knowledge and the boldness 
undoubtedly present in the building referred to. 00 the 
other hand no one can say that the novel constructio 
there followed has stood the test of time. Nor an 
said that, elsewhere, construction of a like kind hasinvariably 
justified calculation. | 

There is another point which the Liverpool Committee 
will not fail to remember, namely, that in Gothic archie 
tecture actual construction means completion, rot је 
rough materials, to which afterwards а skin has (0 Si 
given, and then applied decoration to follow. | 
Christopher Wren left his St. Paul's with a bare fust: 
Experimental decoration has from time to time been appli 
at great cost, but with an effect not universally accepted 7 
right. The masons at Truro who shape and 56 1 
stones of the desired forms, complete the finishing 510" 
and there, not only in form but in colour also, & ial 
factory completion is effected in permanent and substan ; 
material. It is evident also from the first imitation 0 
Liverpool Committee that they have a due sem. 
Welby Pugin's doctrine, that architectural beauty ™ i 
come from real construction, and that construction M 
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be apparent everywhere. They know that to build of 
common bricks and concrete, and cover them with stucco 
and gilt is one thing, and to use the solid finishing material 
throughout, and to chisel it from base to ridge into 
features unsurpassed in beauty, is quite another thing 
Herein also Ruskin’s lamp of truth flashes across the 
style of architecture first prescribed by the Committee. 
If anywhere, surely in a cathedral chnrch of this day, 
absolute truth of consttuction and design should be 
apparent everywhere. In the ancient examples of English 
architecture these essential qualities disclose themselves 
universally, in wall, in pier, in arch, arcade, window, 
doorway, roof, and groining, and the result thereof for 
strength and beauty cannot be surpassed. 

Excepting in the works of the Ancient Greeks, in their 
sublime design, and lintel construction, no other class of 
work can claim this merit above that of our English 
Gothic. To the medizval artist the classic columns which 
carried nothing, the entablatures which did not bear on 
columns, the porticos lifted into the air, and pedi- 
ments which merely set against walls, were unknown. 
They gloried only in the beauties which came of construc- 
tion, and works such as these the Liverpool Committee 
seem to have thought will satisfy them. A forced limit 
has been fixed upon their original instructions, and after 
this has been created outside their circle, much pains have 
been taken to claim из withdrawal. The Gothic style 
embraces everything in architecture that was done in 
England from the Conqueror to Henry the Eighth, and 
may Ц not be asked, “Is there not choice enough 
and elements enough within the styles of those 
centuries to engage all the wit and talent of present 
English architects”? One of the sad mistakes of 
the Gothic revivalists was that they began restoring 
ancient churches on the idea that restoration meant 
taking back their subjects to their first estate. Another 
was that it sought to bring back Gothic architecture 
on the lines of monastic taste and life, and it is wonderful 
to what great extent this was carried out, viewing its 
extreme unreasonableness; but at length modern life 
rebelled, and openly refused to be made subject to monas- 
tic restrictions and feeling. There was, however, no such 
restriction in the Liverpool demand. The Gothic style т 
its widest sense was open to all who were to compete. 


Now the flood of styles is let loose, which probably with 


draw within the rush of its vortex more and greater 


troubles, alike on competitors, assessors, and promoters | C 
glad to see that a new edition of Mr. Small's excellent 


without accomplishing any gain in the direction of English 
cathedral. architecture. | 

This, at least, may be understood of everybody соп- 
cerned—namely, that the English people know full well 
the structures of our English cathedrals, that the love of 
them dwells within their hearts, and, furthermore, that no 
new thing will earn their sympathy as long as this know- 
ledge and this love remains, and let it be asked what pre- 
sent genius islikely to extinguish this cult.of centuries. 
In this view it would appear that, notwithstanding all that 


Messrs. Magnall & Littlewood, Manchester. The cost of 
the new building is estimated at 2 100,000. 


AT a meeting of the Hawick Town Council on Friday 
evening last the report of the assessor, Mr. ]. ]. Burnet, of 
Glasgow, on the 42 competitive designs received for the 
new Carnegie library was submitted. Mr. Burnet stated 
that he had examined the designs, and, after making a 
short leet of nine, had chosen the one marked “ Quex ” for 
the first premium of £100, and the one marked with a red 
star-shaped seal for the second premium of {50. These, 
he considered, would come within 10 per cent. of the cost 
allowed, of, say, £7,720. The Council did not divulge the 
actual names of the architects, but remitted the matter to a 
committee. Mr. Carnegie's gift was £10,000, 


AT the meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
on Monday evening next Mr. R. Anning Bell will read a 
paper on ““Mosaics,'” which will be illustrated by 
lantern-slides. 


The opening meeting of the Surveyors’ Institution for the 
session 1901-02 was held on Monday evening last, when 
the president, Sir John Rolleston, delivered the inaugural 
address. The address dwelt mainly with the qu:stions 
involved in commercial and urban prosperity and agricul- 
tural and rural ۰ 


We have to welcome an excellently produced folio- 
volume of “Scottish Architectural Details” by 
J. W. Small, F.S.A.Scot. (London: Gibbings & Co.), 
containing 65 lithographic plates, with descriptive letter- 
press which appeals strongly to the architect for the 
interesting character of its subjects, Such things as the 
old fireplaces from Chalmers Close, Edinburgh, the two 
Edinburgh doorways on Plate 9, the Jacobean chairs, the 
examples of Scotch decorative work on Plate 27, and the 
quaint stone doorway from Elie show how well the author 
has known how to choose his subjects, and also adequately 
illustrate them. It is, after all, a great thing to make choice 
of right subjects for sketching, and it is to be wished that 
more architects would issue folios of the sort of sketches which 
have been helpful to them in their practice. They need 
not necessarily be so costly as this book of Mr. Small’s, 
but it is a model as to size and simplicity of style. A folio 
about the size of our own pages ought to be large enough 
for almost any book of architectural sketcnes. We are 
The first edition was 


book has been called for. 


published in 1880, under the title “Leaves from my 


Sketch Books.” Тһе only fault we find with the book is 
that there might be more of it. There is a sobriety and 
robustness about a good deal of the Renaissance work in 


· Scotland which does not appear to have been followed up 


has been pressed upon the Committee, their permission of | 
license may, after all, beget no gain to Art, and result only · 


in bitterness and disappointment. Ofanother subject, but 
clearly applicable to this, the late Bishop Stubbs has 
written: “То be a slave of old traditions is as great a 
folly as to be a slave of new quackeries ; but the fault 15 in the 
slavish use, not in the old traditions, nor in the modern 
nostrums.” 

Ns 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


CULPTORS are invited to submit competitive designs 
for a memorial statue ofthe late Queen Victoria, to be 
erected in Melbourne, State of Victoria, Australia. Designs 
are to be sent in to the Agent-General for Victoria, at 15, 
Victoria Street, London, not later than June 2nd, 1902. 
All information respecting the competition can be obtained 
from the Agent-General at above-mentioned address. 


In the competition for a new central fire-station at Man- 
chester the premiums have been awarded as follows :—ıst, 
£300 to Messrs. Woodhouse & Willoughby and Mr. John 


thoroughly in any modern work, and, perhaps, the good 
illustration of it might lead to some good results. Some 
manufacturer might take a useful hint from the iron grate, 
Holyrood, on Plate 63, which is a capital shape. 


Two new books of the Builder students’ series have reached 
us. One is on '* Roads: their Construction and Mainte- 
nance,” by Messrs. Allan Greénwell, A.M.I.C.E., F.G.S., 
and J. V. Elsden, B.Sc. (Lond.}, F.G.S., and the other is 


| 6 Sanitary Fittings and Plumbing,” by С. Lister Sutcliffe, 


' A.R.I.B.A. (London: Builder Office. 


Both volumes con- 
sist for the most part of articles which have been contri- 
buted to our contemporary, and constitute useful additions 
to a useful series. 


Mr. Thomas BrasHiLL, F.R.I.B.A., draws attention in the 
Times to the danger attending outbreaks of fire in private 
dwellings through defective construction. After recording 
the fact that for the second time since the spring he has 


. witnessed fatal fires within five minutes’ walk of his resi- 
, dence in Tavistock Square, he goes on to remark :— 


| 


Langham, Manchester (joint architects) ; 2nd, of £200 to : 


Mr. George Watson, Edinburgh; and 3rd, of £100 to 


| 
U 


«When a dozen or more are burned in a hat factory or in 
a small dramatic club our law-givers hasten to demand 
costly structural precautions, but they take no accourt of 
these driblets of sacrifice, which, in the aggregate, must . 
outnumber the deaths in factories and theatres. Yet it 
would be neither very difficult nor very costly to render, 
at least, the first floors of all such houses so far fire- 
resisting as to give time for the fire brigade to reach the 
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spot. I should like to see any responsible person oppose | and Footpaths Preservation Society in petitioning the 
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ап Act for bringing this about within five years.” This is | local authorities to protect the public rights involved, and 


just our own view of the matter, which we have expressed 
more than once. We believe there is infinitely greater 
danger relatively in dwellings in crowded thoroughfares, 
and especially those over oil-shops and other scarcely less 
inflammable business premises, than in a theatre or other 
public building. Certainly something ought to be done to 
minimise this danger, Can the Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee help us ? 


WHEN the Council of the Yorkshire College have inaugu- 
tated two or three important schemes which they have in 
hand, they will probably, remarks the Yorkshire Post, turn 
their attention to the subject of architecture. The 
College curriculum at present includes a course for 
architectural students, but what Principal Bodington had 
in view when he referred to the matter the other day are 


also in the protest against the erection of a barbed wire 
fence in close proximity to the stones. It was also resolved 
by the committee to make a public appeal for £150 in 
order to complete the purchase of the picturesque fourteenth 
century cottage at Tintagel, locally known as the “(jd 
Post Office.” The structure has been offered to the Trust 
for £200, of which sum £ 50 has already been subscribed, 
It was reported that the old Jacobean Cloth Hall at New. 
bury was to be preserved, and that a local committee, 
including the Mayor of the borough, had been formed for 
the purpose of purchasing and repairing the building and 


' converting it into a museum and art gallery. Other busi. 


full courses dealing with architecture in its historical, : 


artistic, and utilitarian aspects. 
architects of Yorkshire, following the examples of the 


It is suggested that the | 


lawyers, should start a movement to raise the funds neces- : 
' Ellis Marsland, district surveyor of Camberwell, and 


sary for giving their profession a recognised status at the 
College. 


Mr. T. MyppLETON SHALLcRoss, of Liverpool, writes us 
urging that the Liverpool Cathedral Committee must take 
a further step if the Liverpool Cathedral is to be all that 
it might be. “They must, in fact, boldly abandon all 
idea of using the cheap and make-shift site of St. James's 
Mount, and they must stake their all upon the site first 
selected—viz., that of Monument Place. That a very 
strong opinion is rapidly growing throughout the country, 
as well as in Liverpool, in favour of the adoption of 
Monument Place site, there is no doubt whatever; and 
the Cathedral Committee must be fully aware that such is 
the fact from the practical cessation of contributions 
towards their St. James's Mount site scheme. The Com- 
mittee would, therefore, only be far-seeing and wise to note 
the trend of popular opinion, and to launch a new and 
bolder scheme without delay.” 


Mr. К. P. Houston, who represents the West Toxteth 
Division of Liverpool in the House of Commons, has 
written a letter to the Lord Mayor (Alderman Charles 
Petrie), in which, after congratulating bim on his election 
as chief magistrate for the City, he announces his intention 
ofsubscribing one thousand guineasto the “Cathedral Fund.” 


Two pictures by the late Ford Madox Brown have just 
been presented to the Manchester City Art Gallery. The 
subjects of the pictures are “ Cromwell, Protector of the 
Vaudois,” and “ Christ Washing Peter's Feet.” 


Тне Earl of Mayo, Count Plunkett, Sir Arthur Vicars, 
and Mr. T. W. Rolleston, members of the Arts and Crafts 
Society of Ireland, have been asked by the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction to undertake the 
formation of a representative exhibit of historic Irish art 
industries in the Cork International Exhibition of 1902. 


Тне fifteenth ordinary general meeting of the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund was held on Friday last, the president, 
Sir John Evans, in the chair. After the election of 
members of committee and other officars, the hon. treasurer, 
Mr. H. A. Grubber read his report, in which it was stated 
that whereas in the last two years there was an excess of 
expenditure over income in the case of the fund proper, 
this year there was a. very substantial balance of 
£1,791 13. 14., the relative figures being £5,597 65. 4d., 
as against £3,806 ۰ 3d. The president afterwards 
delivered his address, in which he referred to the opera- 
tions of the past year. The hon. secretary, Mr. J. S. 
Cotton, then read his report, in which he observed that 
from an administrative point of view the chief feature of 


the past year had been the strengthening of their con. ` 


nection with the United States. An address was after. 
wards given by Professor Flinders Petrie. 

> 
һа 


нв question of the recent enclosure of Stonehenge was 


! 


considered at a meeting of the Executive Committee of the | 


National Trust on Tuesday, and the committee resolved to 
authorise the officers of the Trust to join with the Commons 


ness dealt with by the committee included the preservation 
of the river scenery at Richmond and Lord Dysart's pro. 
posal in connection therewith. 


Мк. EpwiN O. Sacas, chairman of the British Fire Ре. 
vention Committee, has consented to read a paper oa 
“ Fireproof Construction" before the Royal School of 
Military Engineering at Chatham on the 215 inst. Mr. 


chairman of the Committee’s Testing Station, has similarly 
consented to read a paper on the Committee's work at 
Glasgow before the Insurance and Actuarial Society of 
Glasgow on December gth. 


THE committee of the Land Law Reform Association pro- 
pose to hold a conference on December 3rd, at the Wes: 
minster Palace Hotel, to consider the questions of town 
and country housing in their widest aspect. In the mor: 
ing the question of housing in rural districts will be dis 
cussed ; in the afternoon the question of housing in urban 
districts. Papers will be read on “Rural Housing,’ 
“Town Housing," and “ Small Holdings” by Mr. R. J. 
Price, M.P., Sir John Dickson Poynder, M.P., and Mr. 
C. D. Sturge respectively, after which resolutions will be 
proposed and discussion invited. 


А cURIOUS subsidence, involving the partial destruction of 
the paint factory of Messrs. W. H. Holmes & Son, occurred 
on Saturday morning in Newcastle as the result of the 
falling in of an old pit-shaft wh'ch had been covered u? 


‚and forgotten. The subsidence began to show itself three 


weeks ago, and although it was not thought at first to b: 
alarming, it gradually progressed on Saturday and all ti 
workmen were withdrawn. The subsidence ended on Satur 
day morning in complete collapse. The pavement ia t: 
street and a portion of the buildings about 3o ft. square 
fell with a great crash into the cavity and disappeared 
entirely. The shaft is believed to have belonged to a p! 
which was first worked in 1836 and finished in 1842, a 
of which the records were afterwards entirely lost. 


Tue London County Council, at their meeting on Tuss: 
day, unanimously passed the following recommendation: 
of the Highways Committee relative to a scheme for à 
tramway-subway from Holborn to the Victoria Embank- 
ment :—“ That the Council do apply, in the next 080 
of Parliament (1) for powers to make subways in 511615 
for the reception of pipes, wires, and other things, where 
desirable, and for electrical traction and other purposes 
locomotion ; and (2) powers to construct a subway and to 
construct tramways therein for electrical traction from the 
Victoria Embankment, along Wellington Street, across the 
Strand, through the new street thence to Holborn, under 
Holborn and Southampton Row, and to take such tran 
ways, by an inclined plane, to the street level at a point m 
the centre of the carriage-way of Southampton Row, 81 
thence to join with the existing tram ways, і 21006106 (0 the 
Council, in Theobalds Road.” 


Tue Council also agreed, at the same meeting, to a 16 
commendation of the Highways Committee to apply 10! 
Parliamentary powers to construct а new tramway 1102 
their lines at Camberwell Green to Crystal Palace Road, à 
length of 2% miles, on the underground conduit system 0! 
electrical traction, at an estimated cost of £68,659. They 
also agreed to the proposed construction of street Bu 
ings along the whole route of the proposed line, at an 7 
mated cost of £114,000, the Camberwell Borough Count 
to pay a third of this amount, 
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A MODERN VIEW OF LONDON CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE.—XXVI. 


Bv F. T. BUMPUS. 


(Continued from page 109.) 
ІШ not опе of the most grandiosely dimensioned of the 
large number of churches built in the neighbourhood 
of London within the two decades of the Revival com- 
prised between 1855 and 1875, St. Saviour's, Aberdeen 
Park, Highbury, certainly must be classed among the 
cleverest and most original. 

From the designs of the late William White, F.S.A. 
St. Saviour’s was, if I mistake not, the first of a Series of 
brick churches from the hand of that architect, to 
demonstrate that neither beauty, nor dignity, nor good 
arrangement is incompatible with the employment of an 
economical material, | 

St. Saviour's was in course of construction between 1865 
and 1866, its consecration, on October ıoth of the latter 
year, being bailed with heartfelt satisfaction by a large 
section of churchmen and churchwomen resident in 
Islington, and who, desirous of worshipping in a structure 
in which the Church's services were carried out in the 
Church's way, had been obliged ere this to wander beyond 
the boundaries of that parish to such early outposts of 
Anglo-Catholic revived life as S. Matthias 
Stoke Newington ; St. Matthew, City Road 
or St. Mary Magdalene, Munster Square. 

The dimensions of St. Saviour's, Highbury, 
are not large, but, as in the case of that 
church in which he made his debut in Lon- 
don All Saints, Notting Hill—a structure 
evincing a disposition, on the part of its 
architect, to adhere to the traditions cf 
Pugin, while introducing considerable 
originality—Mr. White secured for it an air 
of much size ; that is to say, internally. In 
this instance, while there is much of Mr. 
White's work that is quite sus gernies, a 
decided penchant for the Early Pointed forms 
of Northern France is distinguishable, and 
mainly in the fenestration where the tracery 
partakes of that non-English plate character. 

St. Saviour's—as appropriate to its dedi- 
cation—is cruciform in plan; but the nave 
being much loftier than the chancel a some- 
what awkward appearance is imparted to 
the outline of this church when viewed 
from a due north or south point, but caught 
at an angle, such as that from which the 
accompanying illustration is taken, the ® 
various parts group very felicitously— ` 
that unpleasant disparity in the two heights 
being from thence hardly perceptible, a 
nearer view tending to equalise them. 

The nave is of three bays, two arches being broad, 
and the westernmost one, into which the porches open, much 
more contracted in dimension. Both the arches and the 
square columns from which they spring are, with the 
exception of the—it must be confessed, not very graceful— 
capitals of the latter, constructed of red brick. The 
clerestory is lofty and lighted on either side above the two 
broad bays by the same number of contiguous windows in 
pairs, and which have two lights each. Throughout the 
church the roofs are of tile, including that of the steeple— 
which, placed at the crux, is carried up square to the 
height of about 17 ft. above the arches supporting it, when 
it assumes an octagonal shape, and forms а groined 
lantern which is, perhaps, the most impressive internal 
feature of the church, the whole being crowned with a 
low spire, reminding one of certain examples in Normandy. 

From the great height of the nave clerestory— which is 
commensurate with that of the tower as far as the eave 
line of its octagonal spire—nothing can be seen of this 
lantern of St. Saviour's, Highbury, when viewed from a 
due westernly point, but the transepts and chancel being 
roofed at a much lower level, it is able to assert itself very 
boldly, and to constitute, with those limbs, a group of con- 
siderable dignity and interest, the manner in which 
Mr. White “ gathered up” his east end contributing not a 
little towards so excellent a result. Inside, of course, such 
an arrangement has entailed the superimposition of much 
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wall space above the arch opening into the nave, and also, 
on the inside of the lantern, above all four arches; but the 
architect's skill in the manipulation of his brickwork has 
stood him in good stead here, enabling him to turn what 
might have been a disagresable feature into a really 
pleasing and impressive one. 

Had Mr. White heightened his steeple, placed his 
chorus beneath it, confined his sanctuary to a short eastern 
limb, and lengthened his nave, St. Saviour's, Highbury, 
would, no doubt, have gained much in impressiveness of 
external ensemble, but would, I opine, have been bereft of 
that air of mystery and picturesqueness which pervades 
its interior. The larger number of churches built in 
England contemporaneously with St. Saviour's, owe what 
picturesqueness they may be said to possess principally to 
their subsequent fitting and decoration. St. Saviour's 
would look picturesque without any furniture at all. 

The chancel, the whole of whose brickwork has been 
richly frescoed, is two bays in depth. On the south side 
the arcades are surmounted by а clerestory of spherical 
windows enclosing large cusped circles, while on the 
opposite side, in lieu of these latter, is a species of low 
triforium, consisting of arcades on rather stout shafts 
placed in pairs transversely, but with a space between—a 
very picturesque arrangement, and withal a useful one, the 
arcades “giving” on to the aisle behind, which is thus 


Вт. Saviour’s, 118 ۰ 
Wm. White, F.S.A., Architect, 1866, 


raised for the better accommodation of the organ. In the 
chancel the roof is of wood and open ; that of the sanctuary, 
which projects one bay beyond, and whose sides being 
slightly canted give the east end a quasi-pentagonal 
appearance, is groined. The sanctuary windows ага 
pretty compositions of two lancets and a circle pierced in 
the stonework and encompassed by a very stilted arch, 
while the east window has five lights with intersecting 
mullions forming tracery which titubates between the 
“plate” and “Бас” varieties. 

Here is some rich painted glass, representing Our Lord 
receiving the adoration of various saintly persons by 
Laversand Barraud, though additional dignity would have 
been imparted not only to the window itself, but to the 
eastern termination generally, had the effigies of Our 
Saviour been equipped with a crown. Inserted as it was 
at the time of the completion of the church in 1866, this 
glass may be taken as a very fair example of Messrs. 
Laversand Barraud's work at that time, certain of the tones 
being extremely good, but as a whole it is distanced by 
their later and more refined window in the south transept 
which represents within its four lights the Twelve Apostles 
whose figures, although small, are treated with great dis- 
tinctness, and recall as their prototypes some of the best 
examples of old English vitreous decoration of the latter part 
of ће fourteenth century, that in the passage to the Chapter 
House at York, for example. 


remarks may become one of the most noticeable ecclesias- 
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Leaving the ecclesiologist to gain further details of this 
elegant little church from actual inspection, I proceed to 
notice the salient points of another not far distant, but 
which, beyond its conception, in a style quite un-English, 
has little or nothing that invites comparison. 

St. John the Evangelist's, Hornsey, located near the 
Seven Sisters Road entrance to Finsbury Park, is the 
church to which I allude, a large stone structure well 
situated at the junction of two roads, and of which the 
chancel, with its pentagonal apse, the transepts, the lower 
patt of the central tower, and a portion of the nave were 
finished in 1874, and the remainder of the nave, with its 
porches and picturesque semi-circular western apse four 
years later. The architect was Mr. F. Wallen, the design, 
with some modifications, being that prepared by him for 
the Cork Cathedral competition early in the 'sixties. 

Taking it as a whole, St.John's is a very effective struc- 
ture, and, had certain mistakes been avoided, as, for 
instance, the insertion of porchless doorways in the tran- 
septs and the equipment of the outer arches of the two 
western porches with doors by which their meaning is 
entirely lost, might have taken a still higher rank among 
the churches of the Revival. 

It is difficult to class the style of this church, but certain 
features, notably, the employment of the double apse and 


` the introduction of a row of diminutive arcades imme- 


diately below the eaves of the roof, indicate that the mind 
oflits author was not uninfluenced by German models. 
The window tracery affects a very early thirteenth- 
century character, and, with the exception of that in the 
large three-light window, placed so high up in the face of 
either transept that its arch is well within the gable, is of 
the “plate” kind. The eastern apse, receiving its light 
from five large incipiently traceried lancets, groups well 
with the wide separately gabled south aisle of the chancel, 
and the effect will be materially enhanced when the 


above the roof line, which at present it barely reaches, 


while the western apse combines with the deeply project- | 


ing porches—spoilt, unfortunately, bv the cause above 
noticed—to produce an architectural assemblage quite out 
of the ordinary. 

Inside we find the nave separated from its aisles by 
arches on cylindrical shafts, which appear too slender, nct 
only for the superincumbent mass, but for the size and 
importance of the church. The bay into which the porches 
open is, however, differently treated, its arch springing 
from half-columns affixed to a square pier, after the manner 
almost invariably adopted by the late Mr. Butterfield, 
who, it will be remembered, made a point of locating his 
porch or porches within the westernmost bay. Much 
grandeur is imparted to this church by the mode in which 
the great arches at the meeting of the four limbs are 
carried up almost to the summit of the roofs. The crux 
is groined in wood immediately over the arches, an arrange- 
ment which, while it may tend to invest the church with 
an арреагапсе of greater length, certainly deprives the 
interior of that additional grandeur which the open 
lantern, however, is so capable of producing. 

Few London church interiors present a more advan- 
tageous field for mural decoration than St. John the 
Evangelist's, Hornsey, especially in its two apsidal ends, 
and when this, and fittings adequate to its structural 
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‘central tower has been either completed or carried пр. 


claims have been introduced, the subject of the foregoing . 


tical edifices in this district of the metropolis. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS, 


ST. PAUL'S CHURCH, AVENUE ROAD, 
REGENT'S PARK, N.W.: NEW BELL' FLECHE. 
W. HARGREAVES RAFFLES, ARCHITECT. 


HIS bell fleche forms part of the improvement works 
carried out at St. Paul's Church. There was con- 
siderable difficulty involved in the construction of this 


fleche, owing to the poor state of the old brick walls, and - 


the consequent necessity of preventing any outward thrust 
in these walls. The whole of the structural timbers of the 
fleche are in Oregon pine, aud all the bolts are galvanised, 


o ы - ------- 
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The exposed woodwork is in specially selected teak, and 
the fleche is covered with lead and green slates ; the latte 
were selected to harmonise with present slated roofs. 
The general contractor for the fleche was Mr, James 
Carmichael, of Wandsworth, who also built the ner 
vestries, etc. The vane and lightning conductor we: 
supplied by Messrs. Hart, Son, Peard & Co., Limited. 


JUDGE'S CHAIR: COLCHESTER LAW 
COURTS. 


JOHN BELCHER, A.R.A., ARCHITECT, 


Fortunately for Colchester, the architect has ber 
allowed to design the furniture for the new Municip 
Buildings. Some idea of the excellent result may | 
gathered from my sketch of one of the chairs recent 
exhibited by the makers, Messrs. ХУ. & J. Arrowsmith, a 
their Bond Street showrooms. The chairs are upholstere 
in pigskin. 

T. RarrLEs 1, 


AA 


HEREFORD MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 
DESIGN BY RUPERT SAVAGE. 


We to-day conclude our series of illustrations of design: 
submitted in the Hereford Municipal Buildings Compeii 
tion. We think it will be abundantly evident from thes 
that there was a singularly high level of merit in ti: 
designs, and also that the result of the competition нг} 
have been exceedingly satisfactory. | 


~ они 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND HOUSING. 


I is the title of a volume comprising the Milroy 
lectures delivered by Dr. John F. J. Sykes, D.Sc., Med 
cal Officer of Health for St, Pancras, before the Која 
College of Physicians during the present year (Londo. 
P. S. King & Son). Of course, Dr. Sykes treats the subj: 
chiefly from a medical point of view, and divides it into 
three parts (1)the ascertained effects upon health of certait 
conditions ot habitation ; (2) construction and misconstr: 
tion; and (3) usage and misusage. Тһе effects of densityol 
population, both in regard to the square mile or acre, oras 
density in cubic space per house ог per room, are Ші) 
dealt with in the opening chapters, and much tabulated 
data of a useful and interesting character are given to shor 
that with an increasing density on square space there isan 
increasing general and special mortality in insanitary 
areas. This general mortality increases at all ages, bi! 
particularly under one year. “Тһе special mortality 
shows the greatest increase amongst infectious diseases 
the next greatest amongst tuberculous diseases, and the 
next amongst respiratory diseases. If all infectious cases 
be promptly removed to hospital and disinfection and 
cleanliness be enforced, the increases tend to take place ia 
the reverse order, the respiratory diseases first, and the 
infectious diseases third, the tuberculous still remaining 
ا"‎ being largely influenced by pulmonary tubercu: 
osis. 

In regard to density in cubic space, also fully dealt 
with, Dr. Sykes makes some suggestive comments. “If 
we could obtain,” he says, “a classification of a ۲ 
lation according to the amount of measured cubic dwelling 
space occupied, and the causes of mortality, possibly we 
might be able to draw more definite and exact conclusions 
from the number of persons рег 1,000 cubic feet of dwelling 
room space than from the number of persons per room, pe! 
dwelling, or per house. On the other hand, it must be 
healthier to live in two small rooms than in one large room 
of the same cubic capacity. The former can be used 
alternately, the latter must be used continuous!y.” And 
he comes to the conclusion that the number of rooms Ша 
dwelling is of as much importance as the cubic space рег 
head, at any rate when applied to one or two-room dwell- 
ings. That the diseases due to direct infection are more 
prevalent in buildings composed of multiple dwellings, Dr. 
Sykes takes as “ап indication that the most important 
considerations lie in the density of persons in rooms, © 
rooms in dwellings, and of dwellings in houses, and that 
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not merely density in rooms but in the threefold sense of 
density in the cubic space rather than on square space, 
lies the key to the prevention of morbidity aud mortality." 

In subsequent chapters the author deals with the effects 
of (certain defects of dwelling-houses, such as defective 
water supply, deficient light, dampness, coldness, air- 
deficiency, effluvia, and decay and dilapidation. Upon 
the subject of construction and planning Dr. Sykes is 
practical and suggestive. Не insists, most properly, upon 
the need for considering the laying out of streets and 
building areas with due regard to the fullest and most 
equable distribution of light and air. He is equally 
emphatic on the question of through ventilation, main- 
taining that in every dwelling of more than one room, the 
alternate rooms must be situated upon opposite sides of 
the building in such a manner as to secure perflation from 
opposite fronts. And, again, he urges that it is a mistake 
to make large rooms for tlıe poorer classes, as it leads to 
overcrowding, the placing of more beds in the rooms, and 
the mixing of the sexes. If the rooms are too few there 
will be overcrowding ; if too many they will be sublet. 

As regards the contention that demolition and reconstrac- 
tion of unhealthy houses, groups, and areas are no remedies 
for overcrowding, Dr. Sykes remarks :--.“ The effect of 
demolition is not only to destroy the houses, but 
also to disperse the worse elements amongst the 
better elements of the population. Therefore demo- 
lition is a remedy for the effects of overcrowding, 
and proper reconstruction should be the means of prevent- 
ing their recurrence, and the effect of the process is а 
circulation and re-arrangement of the population * ٭‎ 
I am firmly convinced that the greatest hope of regenera- 


tion lies in adapting and enlarging the better type of , 


tenement houses to the altered usage to which they are 
put, and without an effort in this direction, even when the 


acuteness of the overcrowding has been modified, the ill- ۰ 


effects will continue to persist.” With reference to the pre- 
vention of disease.by the provision of more cubic space, and 


ard of 300 cubic feet, Dr. Sykes urges the need for securing a 
statutory definition of overcrowding of cubic space, “апа 
nothing short of 400 cubic feet per head for adults will be 
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satisfactory, although it may be reluctantly reduced to | 


half the amount for children under ten years.” 

The chapter on the structural adaptation of tenement 
houses is interesting, though we doubt if it contains anything 
chat architects do not know. Nevertheless, the book cannot 
fail to be of interest and value to the general student of 
the subject, as also to architects and all who have to do 
with it in a practical way. 

F.E.C. 


= ~ 


BIRMINGHAM MASTER BUILDERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE annual meeting of the Birmingham Master 
Builders’ Association was held on the uth inst., 
Councillor Е. G. Whittall presiding. In the report for the 
year the committce regretted that the falling off of trade 
referred to twelve months ag», had become more marked, 
and much work that would probably not now be executed 
had been held back owing to the high prices of material 
and labour. Thecommittee felt strongly that the present 
high rate of wages was no longer justified by the state of 
trade, and they had received from individual members 
many complaints as to the great inconvenience resulting 
from the present arrangement of several trades com- 
mencing and leaving off work at different hours. Conse- 
quently they had served notices on all trades for a general 
reduction of wages and for uniform hours of work. The 
committee felt they would be voicing the opinion of every 
member of the association by expressing to the Chancellor 
of the Birmingham University their regretthat Birming- 
ham architects had b:en exclude 1 from a competition for 
the University buildings. The balance-s1eet showed that 
the receipts for the year were £181, which, with the 
balance from last year, made a total of £368. The various 
disbursements amounted to £154, leaving a sum of £214 
to the credit of the association. | 
In proposing the adoption of the report, the Chairman 
referred to the state of the trade, which, he said, continued 
to be so unsatisfactory that the committee, after careful 
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апа anxious thought, had deemed it desirable to give 
notice for a reduction of wages. The committee had 
taken some amount of trouble and effort to assist the funds 
of the Birmingham University, and therefore they keenly 
regretted that the architects of the city had no opportunity 
of competing for the designs of the new building. 

Mr. Albert S. Smith was elected president for the 
ensuing year, and Mr. John Barnsley vice-president. Mr. 
а. Twigg was reappointed treasurer, Mr. E. ]. Bigwood 
secretary, and Messrs. T. Johnson and J. 5. Surman 
auditors. The committee were also elected. The retiring 
president, Councillor F. G. Whittall, was heartily thanked 
for his services during the year. 

In the evening the annual dinner was held at the Grand 
Hotel, the Lord Mayor (Alderman J. H. Lloyd) presiding. 
The customary loyal toast having been honoured, and also 
“Тһе City and Trade of Birmingham," Mr. C. E. Bateman 
proposed °“ Success to the Birmingham Builders’ Associa- 
tion," aad expressed the hope that some member of the 
Association would secure the contract for the new 
University buildings. The President replied. The other 
toasts were: “Тһе Architects and Surveyors,” ‘ The 
National Federation of Building Trade Employers," and 
“Тһе Visitors.” 

fe nenn 


EXPLORATION WORK IN EGYPT IN 
1900-01.” 


Ву PROFESSOR FLINDERS РЕТЕЈЕ. 


qe year we have the satisfaction of completing the 

most important historical work that has yet come 
into our hands. The continuous order of seventeen kings 
lias been established, and the very foundations of Egyptian 
history have been settled in а manner which had hitherto 
seemed entirely beyond hope. The Royal cemetery of the 
tombs of the kings at Thebes, belonging to the 181-19 


especially byraising the present inadequate minimum stand- | dynasties, and that of the Pyramid-Builders at Memphis, 


of the 4th-6th dynasties, were the only series of Royal 
tombs yet known, and neither of those had added any. 
thing to the history which was already fixed by other 
monuments. But the recovery of the Royal tombs of the 


earliest dynasties has given us not only another Royal 


cemetery, but has provided the only contemporary history 
of their time, and completely viadicated the historical 
character of the lists which had been preserved by later 
ages. The criticism of myths had told us that Mena, the 
founder of the Egyptian monarchy, was but a form ot 
Mena, the law-giver of India, and of Minos, the hero of 
Crete; and to hope for tangible monuments of his time 
was but seeing castles in cloudland. 

Now the long line of a dozen kings back to Mena is 
clear before us. We have seen and handled the gold, the 
crystal, the ivory, with his name aud engravings, and even 


| the kings which went before him are better known to us 


by actual objects than are half the Saxon kings of England. 
No such complete materialisation of history has been 
obtained at one stroke from any othet country or age. 


| And such a result was least to be expected from ground 


which had been pronounced exhausted, the last clearance 
of which uahappily had just been made before our work 
there. That previous clearance had not restored a single 
detail of the succession of the names, nor identified the 
historical position of a single king. It had only swept 
away the greater part of the materials, and left a chaos of 
destruction behind it. The whole of what we have covered 
by our work was from the overlooked residue which had 


escaped all the plunderers; that invisible margin was the 


total of what we had to use, and that hundredth of all that 
had existed there has suffized to reconstruct the historic 
fabric. 

So difficult is it to really destroy history that we may 
now say that our methods —which will doubtless be im- 
proved—can resuscitate knowledge of a period of which 
the remains have been destroyed time after time by zeal 
and greed. By the use of a trained body of workmen, 
who had been taught in past years to notice and preserve 
the objectsin their work, we recovered a far larger amount 
of material than we had hoped for. The splendid brace- 
lets of gold and jewels, the gold bar of Mena, the gold 


* An address delivered at the meeting of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund on the 8th inst. and published in the Times. 
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sceptre, the gold-capped vases were beyond а! ехрес- 
tation ; and the more instructive remains include about 
20 engraved tablets, ава dozens of fragments, five Royal 
tombstones, and 150 private tombstones, over 200 different 
sealings, nearly 100 inscriptions on stone vases, 800 stone 
vases restored, and many hundreds of small objects of the 
greatest interest as illustrating the civilisation. Altogether 
in the two volumes issued to you there are over 500 
photographs, over 2,000 drawings, and nearly 2,000 marks, 
beside the full and detailed plans and sections of the whole 
ofthe tombs. None of this mass of material, which alone 
has enabled us to restore the earliest dynasties, would 
ever have been known had we been content to leave the 
subject where the common routine of excavation had 
already abandoned it. You see before you on the largest 
scale an object-lesson on the futility and destructiveness 
of a mode of work which was no worse than the greater 
part of what has been perpetrated in Egypt in the name 
of excavations during the last 100 years. 

Now there awaits us yet the great temple site of Abydos, 
the ground of the earliest temple, that of Osiris. It has 
been largely dug over for earth, and some monuments 
have been removed, but the lower levels of it are yet 
untouched. Itseems that this was probably the burial- 
place of the head of Osiris, the great relic which drew 
around it the burials of the historic times, and probably 
also was surrounded by those of the earliest dynasties, as 
one such grave has been found there by accident. The 
site isa very large one, about 500 feet by 1,000 feet, or 
three times the size of the whole of Trafalgar Square and 
its roads, and it will have to be turned over 12 feet deep. 
If we get a third of that, or as much as Trafalgar Square, 
turned over in the course ofa season, that will beas much 
as one can expect, so that some three years will be occu- 
pied in undertaking this great site. It isin that ground 
that we may hope to find tombs of the earliest historic 
time, and carvings in stone and ivory of the primitive 
kings, like those from Hierakonpolis. 

It is now 21 years since I first began work in Egypt, 
Mariette then ruled, and this fund was yet unknown. [п 
these days, the Pyramid of Khufu was our boundary of 
history, nothing whatever was known of the archaeology of 
Egypt as a comparative science, and no trace of Europe 
in Egypt was thought of earlier than the Ptolemies. The 
situation now is completely different. The monumental 
history has been catried back to the very beginning of the 
written record, which has been entirely confirmed ; and, 
beyond all that, the whole course of the prehistoric 
civilisation has been mapped out for perhaps 2,000 years 
more completely than has been done for such ages in any 
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we gather that the Norman features remaining consist y 
round and octagonal piers alternately in the nave, capped 
one instance only, with the original scolloped ornamen 
and square abacus, but all with Norman bases, and a fre 
circular font, with interlacing Norman arches, which my 
be later. Other similar scolloped capitals have been found 
in the walls, as well as a number of voussoirs of a south 
Norman doorway, very rudely carved with beak heads 
human faces, and other objects. The tower is massive 
with very slight flat buttresses, as wide as the nave, The 
arch shows that it is of Early English architecture, whik 
the upper part of the tower reveals decorated work, under 
the parapet, of а design to be seen in Beverley Minster, 
The tower must have been erected subsequent to th: 
building of the nave, perhaps 60 years later. There isa 
large north transept—the only one on the Wolds. This 
contains an early decorated window, assigned by Mr. Street 
to the year 1260. A north 21516 to the west of the transept 
was subsequently added, perhaps 100 years later, with 
perpendicular windows. 

The restoration has preserved all the above features, la 
the process of the work an arch was discovered in the 
south wall of the nave, opening into a chantry or mauso. 
leum. This has been bared and preserved, still adorned 
with medizval paint. It shows marks of a screen, and the 
holes are left open. Close to it was discovered an aumbry, 


' to which a new door has been added, and a piscina. There 
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о ег land. The archzology is better known than that of | 


the most familiar countries, not a vase nor a bead, not an 
ornament or a carving, but what falls into place with 
known examples and can be closely dated. The con- 


nection with Europe has been led back to the beginning of : 
Greek records, then to the Mykenaean times, next to the | 


twelfth dynasty, and now even to the first dynasty, and 
Egypt is the sounding line for the unmeasured abysses of 
European history. No such opening of new fields to the 
mind has come to pass since the days when the Re- 
naissance scholars burst into the world of lost classic 
authors; even the surprising unfolding of Assyria and 
Babylonia lacks the historic completion of the Egyptian 
record, and is still almost untouched in its archeology and 
development. We cannot expect the next 21 years to be 
as potent as that which we have seen, for the great out- 
lines are now laid down; but many a dim passage in the 
long course of the history yet awaits the light, and it will 
be the duty of the new century to fill in, as far as possible, 
the details of the picture which has been sketched in the 
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RESTORATION ОЕ A NORMAN CHURCH. 


ON THE YORKSHIRE WOLDS. 


HE restoration of Wetwang Church, near Driffield, is 

an event of much antiquarian and architectural 
interest. The vicar, the Rev. E. Maule Cole, is a ٠ 
known Yorkshire antiquary, and it may be assumed that 
he has exercised a judicious control over the work. He 
must certainly be proud of his church, since it dates from 
about 1120. From an interesting account of the building 


is also a piscina in the transept. On the removal о! the 
plaster from the walls of the nave and the transept black 
lettering was found with ornaments io red. As muchas 
possible of this remains. One portion has been deciphered, 
and is the Lord's Prayer, with a date below, viz., 29, 1663. 
The vicar considers that this might have been a local 
memorial of the Restoration of Charles 11. The new work 
comprises a chancel, with organ chamber. Ап oak screen 
has been placed across the transept to form a chapel іх 
weekly services, and the altar from the late chancel ге. 
erected in it. The north aisle has been converted intoa 
vestry, with oak screens. The who!e church has been ге 
roofed with solid oak. Seatingsof similar wood have bee 
provided throughout. There is also a fine oak screen to 
the tower arch. 

The entire cost of the restoratioa has been borne by Si 
Tatton Sykes, Bart., and he has ordered the finest stained 
glass window that can be procured to be placed intl: 
church. The work has been carried out from design; pre 
pared by Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, F.S.A., of Durham, by 
Messrs. Thompson & Со., of Peterborough. 


SIR W. В. RICHMOND, R.A., ON CHURC 
DECORATION. | 


ECTURING at Hammersmith recently on “ Church 
Decoration,” Sir W. B. Richmond put forward 

an earnest plea for the restoration of colour in church 
decoration. Не said the sham style was one cause of the 
divorcing of colour from architecture. England was rich 
in her painted churches, Saxon, Norman, and others, right 
up to the 16th century. He instanced a number of cathe: 
drals and churches in England where traces of ۵۸ء‎ 
still remained. He believed that art and its services o 
religion would be revived in this country, although not 0 
the same lines as formerly. It would come when al 
desired that the highest form of beauty should be con: 
nected with worship as well as with the buildings set apati 
for that purpose. Nothing should be considered too 800 
or too costly for the decoration of palaces set apart 0 
the worship of God. It was said, however, that costly 


decorations in churches were at variance with the simplicity 


| of Protestant worship. The Puritans of former days, ап 


many now—though he believed they were diminishing ۳ 
number—considered all church decoration to be Pops 
or superstitious. They said that nothing but the inward 
mind should be cultivated, that all outer aids to faith were 
obstructions and follies. That, however, was not the 
feeling of the Primitive Church, which the Puritans pre 
tended to copy, because it was quite certain that from the 
earliest time of Christian worship art was the handmaid 0 
religion. Thus they had the authority and example of е 
Primitive Christian Church to sanction the most costly 80 
elaborate structures and the decoration of them for the 
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service of religion. The finest materials, the best art were 
given and dedicated to Divine worship, and rightly so. 
The best should have the best given to it. And what 
better could man give to religion than his art, his industry, 
his genius, indeed, all that the Divine Creator had 
implanted in him—his intellect and his skill? A collection 
of photographs of Italian mural paintings made by Sir W. 
Richmond during various visits to Italy was exhibited, 
together with a number of illustrations of mosaics and 
paintings on the walls of cathedrals and churches in 
England, lent by the Art Department of the Victoria and 


Albert Museum, 
EU. es 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


THE KEW COWL TESTS. 


IR, -It will doubtless come as a great surprise to many, 
this astounding admission of the Sanitary Institute 


that they themselves are the patentees and proprietors of 


the cowls alleged in the report on the above tests to be the 
most efficient —though Professor Shaw the compiler of 
the report does not endorse this conclusion. It almost 
passes credence that the Sanitary Institute do not see 
the extreme impropriety of their position—no matter 
what they. say their intentions may be in respect to 
allowing the public the free узе of these cowls— which 
completely discredits any decision emanating from them on 
this matter, which they have taken upon themselves to 
judge. The gross injustice of such a proceeding to other 
ventilator makers who, by their efforts, have created the 
present public interest in the question of ventilation, need 
not be here referred to, particularly after Professor Shaw 
has so emphatically condemned the tests as valueless ; but 
I should have thought that it formed no part of the mission 
of theSanitary Institute to discourage such efforts, particu- 
larly in an endeavour to add to its own importance, and to 
be considered as an authority upon а subject in respect to 
whichit has shown that at the most it merely possesses that 
little knowledge that “is a dangerous thing." Surely 
nothing like this has ever been known before in the annals 
of scientific research, and the consequences to the Institute 
may prove incalculable. 

To prevent any possibility of mistake or misunder- 
standing, perhaps the Council of the Institute will reply 
to the following questions, as it is just possible that some 
too enterprising official of the Institute has allowed his 
zeal in this matter to outstrip his discretion, and that the 
Council themselves are not wholly responsible :—1. Was 
it with the full knowledge and sanction of the Council 
that the patents for the cowls in question were taken out ? 
2. Why, if no monopolistic rights were intended, and the 
public were to have the free and unrestricted use of these 
cowls, was the useless expense of patenting them incurred ? 
3. Why is there not the slightest mention of all this in the 
report? 4. Isit true that an agreement exists, or ever 
existed, between the Sanitary Institute and the assistant 
who arranged and carried out the tests with these cowls 
to pay him a royalty on their sale ? 

It remains to be seen if the Sanitary Institute, after the 
universal condemnation of these tests, and of the methods 
by which the results were attained, also the statement of 
Professor Shaw in the report that the relative values of 
the cowls, terminals, and tubes had not been proved, and 
that therefore the tests did not correctly indicate which 
particular forms were the most efficient, will still persist in 
representing the cowls (which appear from the illustrations 
to be merely old modifications of the open pips with rain 
caps) as having been proved by these tests to be the most 
efficient, or will allow its imprimatur to be used in connection 
with them. 

May 1 be allowed to suggest that the Institute should 
take legal opinion as to whether indeed this would not be 
illegal, as such a proceeding might be looked upon, after 
Professor Shaw's verdict, as a case of “false represen'a- 
tion” and an attempt to mislead? As to ventilators 
against which the Institute tested their terminals were 
that what are now obsolete forms—and merely models at 
that, which prove nothing, as was well known to Mr. Field — 
it would most undoubtedly be misleading to assert that 
the Institute's cowls had been proved by these tests to be 
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the best in the market at the present time, sezing that 
the improved forms of ventilators now in use were not 
included in the tests at all. 

Surely the Sanitary Institute is not in such desperate 
straits that it requires to resort to such tactics to keeps its 
name before the public, which, as I understand these 
tests, seems to have been their principal object. At any 
rate it would not be conduct such as one expects froma 
society occupying the position held by the Sanitary 
Institute. The Sanitary Institute should have been 
satisfied with the verdict of the Times on the first instal- 
ment of the report, when it said: “Тһе method of testing 
was incorrect, and therefore the tests are valueless. 
Neither in the case of either of the cowls or the tubes was 
their true value as extractors ascertained.” 

The Sanitary Institute has certainly no right to complain 
of the outburst of indignant protest which the publication 
of the report has called forth. They have dcliberately 
brought it upon themselves; though I cannot bring my. 
self to believe that the Council of the Institute have been. 
wholly to blame in this matter, and judgment, so far as 
they at least are concerned, ought to be suspended until 
they have replied to the questions which have been put. 
Judging from the names and reputations of the gentlemen 
forming the Council, I should say that they were the very 
last in the world to knowingly countenance anything having 
the slightest suggestion of **shadiness.” 

Yours, etc., | 
ROBERT Н. Boyce. 
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64, Holborn Viaduct, Е.С., 
November oth, 1991. 

P.S.—I have just seen in a publication an enlarged 
drawing of the Sanitary Institute's “ Champion Cowl,” 
and find that it is nothing more nor less than a replica of 
an old chimney cowl that was first made by me over thirty 
years ago. That being so, I am afraid the Institute's 
patent is not worth the value of the paper the specification 
is printed on. As it is now “many years ago” since I 
made “a gift to the nation ” of this cowl, it would appear 
that the Sanitary Institute has been somewhat forestalled 
in its proposed “ benefaction.” 

I have notified the Sauitary Institute of this discovery, 
and intimated that if they care to sénd a responsible 
person, who knows something about cowls, to 64, Holborn 
Viaduct, I wou'd show him drawings and models of this 
cowl, and also the cowl itself, besides several other modi- 
fications of cowls on the same lines. In large sizes, for 
several reasons arrived at from actual practical experience 
(which reasons the Institute appear to have either ignored 
or to be ignorant of in their application to their cowl), 1 
never considered it good enough to make a ventilator of, 
and I think that the Institute would have arrived at the 
same conclusion if they had made the tests with full-sized 
specimens instead of models, as was done.—R. В, 


= A = 
WHAT IS A FIREPROOF BUILDING? 


T Marylebone recently, a builder appeared toa summons 
A issued at the instance of Mr. Arthur Ashbridge, 
district surveyor for Marylebone, for making, in the 
erection of a building at the corner of Paradise Street and 
Ashland Place, Marylebone, the owners being the Portland 
Industrial Dwellings Company, default to comply with a 
notice of irregularity under the Building Act. 

Mr. Andrews, on behalf of the London County Council, 
said that the building was a large one, and was intended 
for the occupation of persons of the industrial classes. It 
was agreed on both sides that, the building being over 
125,000 cubical feet in extent, section 68 of the London 
Building Act applied. It was provided by that section 
that in every public building, and in every other building 
of more than 125,0c0 ft. of cubical extent, which was con- 
structed or adapted to be used as dwelling houses for 
separate families, the floors of the lobbies, corridors, land- 
ings, and flights of stairs should be of fire-resisting material 
and carried by supports of a similer material. But it was 
also contended by the complainants that the building, 
being over 25 squares, ог, in other words, convering. more 
than 2,500 superficial feet, should conform with section 74, 
subsection 3, which required that all the floors of the rooms, 
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as well as those of the lobbies, etc., should be fireproof. 
Apart from that matter no exception was taken to the 
building. In all probability a paraffin lamp would be used 
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in every one of the rooms in this building at night, and it - 


was therefore of the highest importance that the floors 
should be fire-resisting. 

Mr. Moyses, for the defendant, urged that section 74, 
subsection 3, only aimed at large buildings like flats, con- 
taining three or four rooms, intended to be occupied by 
different persons, and with an outer door. The object of 
the company he represented was to solve the most acute 
problem of finding dwellings for the industrial classes in 
congested districts. Every one of the rooms in the build- 
ing in question might be let off separately; at any rate, a 
weekly rent would be charged per room. They, therefore, 
thought it was oppressive and unreasonable to try and 
compel them to incur the great expense of making the 
floors of even the smallest rooms fireproof. Аз to the 
possibility of fire, he pointed out that in all probability 
gas, and not lamps, would be used by the tenants. | 

Mr. Plowden, in deciding the case, said that the whole 
question seemed to be what was a fair meaning to be 
placed on the words of the Act that in every building 
“ containing separate sets of chambers, offices, or rooms" 
there should be fireproof floors. In his opinion ‘‘ separate 
sets" had nothing whatever to do with offices or rooms, 
but referred simply to chambers. Every kind of room, 
office, or set of chambers which was inhabited at all should, 
therefore, have fireproof floors. Consequently he held 
that this building contained sets of chambers or rooms, or, 
even if not sets, they contained rooms which required fire- 
proof floors. His order would be that the defendant 
should comply with both section 74, subsection 3, and 
section 68 of the Act, and pay £5 55. costs. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


HE Braintree Urban District Council have accepted the 

tender of John Elwell, City Fencing Iron and Art Metal 
Works, and Pheonix Iron Works, Birmingham, for the 
supply and erection of the cattle, sheep, and pig pens, 
entrance gates, railings, etc., at the new Cattle Market, 
Brairittee, Essex. 


6% 


Tue warming of the new Stratten Hall, Hull, is to be by 
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JOTTINGS. 


M R.A.BURTON,A.M.I.C.E,, deputy borough engineer 
Hanley, has been appointed borough surveyor to th; 
Corporation of Stoke-on-Trent. 


Tue Dover municipality by a large majority has decided 
to apply for powers to purchase the electric light works of 
the borough, the electric trams being already the Property 
of the ratepayers. The price agreed is £129,000. 


THE population of Sheffield, it is officially announced, in. 
cluding the areas just added to the city, is 408,994. The 
increase in the population of the extended city during the 
last ten years was at the rate of 21 per cent. The increas 
in the old area was at the rate of 17} per cent. 


Тт is announced that a committee of artists, assembled 
under the presidency of Chief Burgomaster Kirschner, has 
commissioned Herr Hoffman, the architect to the Berlin 
Municipality, to recast the plans Юг the “ fairy fountain’ 
in such a way that, while due consideration is given to the 
suggestions offered, the original idea shall be still mir. 
tained. The new designs, when completed, are to b: 
submitted to the committee. 


Ме. К. Н. BICKNELL, M.I.C.E., Local Government Воз 
inspector, held an inquiry the other day into an application 
by the West Hartlepool Corporation for leave to бәп 
£51,831, proposed to be expended as follows :—/{13,73: 
for a new cemetery at Foggy Furze, £12,200 for works о 
sewerage, £12,419 for street construction and improve 
ment, etc., £5,610 for purposes of electric lighting. [755 
for the provision of an open space, and £ 50 for ٤ 
purposes. No objections were raised. 


During the process of getting sand from the River Whur 
а few days ago, a man unearthed a Roman jug, which was 


. found about 16 feet below the bed of the river. Itis 


Spencer's patent “ Ventilo ” radiators, the patentee and | 


sole maker of which is W. F. Spencer, Gross Bank Works, 
Oldham, and 145, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., who is also 
installing the apparatus. 


А LARGE clock, striking the hours and showing time upon . 


four illuminated dials 5 ft. 6 inches in diameter, has just 
been erected at the parish church, Dumbarton, by Messrs. 
J. В. Joyce & Co., Whitchurch, Shropshire. Itis fitted 
with all the best and latest improvements, including Lord 


Grimthorpe's double three-legged gravity escapement. | 
The same firm are now erecting a large Cambridge ' 


quarter clock, showing time upon four dials, at the parish 
church, Crawley, Sussex. 


Tug new cottage hospital, Cranleigh, is being warmed and 
ventilated by means of Shorland's patent Manchester 
stoves and grates, the same being supplied by Messrs. 
E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 


Тне Combination Poorhouse, Hamiiton, is being ventilated 
by means of Mackay's Patent Direct-Acting Venti- 
lators, supplied by the sole makers, Messrs. Cousland 
& Mackay, ventilating engineers, 150, Hope Street, 
Glasgow. 


Tue order for the electric lifts on the Great Northern and 
City Railway has just been placed with Messrs. Easton & 
Co., Limited, successors to Easton, Anderson & Goolden, 
Limited, of Broad Sanctuary Chambers, S.W. Messrs. 
Easton supplied the lifts for the City and South London 
Railway. Those on the Central London Railway are of 
American make. 


| 


glazed from the mouth to its centre a greenish yellow, 40 
with the exception of a slight crack and a small hole near 
the middle, it is in a perfect state of preservation. It жі 
hold about four gallons, is 18 inches high, and 41 ۱۵ 
1n circumference. 


Tug River Wear Commissioners have decided to сова: 
and lease to Messrs. J. L. Thompson & Sons, a a 
shipbuilding firm, a graving dock боо ft. long. The ۵ 
will probably cost the commissioners £100,000, au 
Messrs. Thompson engage to pay £6,000 per annum 0: 
per cent. The commissioners possess two graving do 
at present, but these will not accommodate vessels of liz: 
tonnage, and the result is that Sunderland loses a grt 
deal of repair work. 


Tue Duke of Sutherland has decided to erect a large 
technical school near Golspie, Sutherland. Building and 
equipment will cost £10,000, and in order to place the 
institution in an independent position it is said that Mr. 
Carnegie has offered another £10,000 as an endowmett. 
Boarders from any part of Scotland will ba charged med 
a nominal sum per annum. 


А MEETING 0۴ the Glasgow Technical College Architectural 
Craftsmen's Society was held on the 8th inst., Mr. јаше 
McKissack, president, in the chair. Papers were 16102) 
Messrs. Robert Stuart and D. S. Pringle on “ Soft Woods 
and Hard Woods Respectively.” Afterwards such poit 
as the relative durability and prices of timbers and the 
suitability and adaptation of these to various works ¥ 
discussed by the members. А vote of thanks wa фу 
passed to the lecturers. 


Tue General Purposes Committee of the Surrey Сой 


‚ Council, having considered the proposed allocation 0 the 
| cost of £72,000 for purchasing Marble НШ to save the 


view from Richmond Hill, have agreed to the suggest 
payment of £10,000 by their Council, but have ۷٤ 
recommend that this shall only be done subject to the 


| adoption of the scheme for securing Petersham Meador 


to the public for ever, which is also mentioned ۴ 


| circular letter of the central committee. 
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AN IMPORTANT DECISION IN A RIGHT 
OF LIGHT CASE. 
NE of the most important points raised for some time, 
in reference to the question of ancient lights, was 
determined in the Court of Appeal last week before the 
Lord Chief Justice and Lords Justices Vaughan \Villiams 
and Romer. It certainly forms a noteworthy addition to 
the legal decisions that have been given from time to time 
upon the many kootty problems which this vexed subject 
of ancient lights has given rise to. 

The point involved in the case was whether the right 
acquired by statutory prescription to ancient lights was a 
right to the continuance of substantially the whole quan- 


tity of light which had come to the windows during the 


twenty years, or whether it was limited to a sufficient quan- 
tity for all ordinary purposes of inhabitancy or business. 
The plaintiffs were the owners and the occupier of а fac- 
tory at Leicester, formerly used for the purposes of a boot 
and shoe manufactory, and afterwards for the production 
of hosiery goods. The factory was built in 1860, and there 
were windows which had, down to the obstruction com- 
plained of іп the action, enjoyed an access of light in greater 
quantity than would be usually regarded as necessary for 
ordinary purposes of business. In 1889 the defendant, 
who had an old building on the opposite side of the street 
to the factory, raised his building considerably above its 
original height, and so diminished the light through the 
plaintiffs’ windows, though still allowing the passage 
through those windows of enough light for all ordinary 
purposes. But the manufacture of hosiery, it was con- 
tended, required exceptional light, owing to the delicate 
nature of the machinery employed. And so the plaintiffs 
claimed that they were entitled to have preserved to them 
the whole of the extraordinary amount oflight their windows 
had received during the statutory 20 years, although that 
extraordinary amount of light had been actually required 
for their hosiery business during a portion only of the 20 


years. The defendant, on the other hand, contended that ' 


the plaintiffs, as owners of ancient lights, were entitled to 
so much light as was necessary for the ordinary purposes 
of life, and to no more. 

Mr. Justice Wright, before whom the case was tried at 
Leicester last year, delivered his reserved judgment in 
August last. This was to the effect that the plaintiffs 
were entitled to damages—the owners to £200 and the 
occupier to {100 —against defendant, but not to a 
mandatory injunction, since plaintiffs had an abund- 
ance of light left for all ordinary purposes of 
inhabitancy or business. And his lordship added: 
« Unless, indeed, there is some such limitation of the right 


ordinary extensions and improvements of towns could be 
carried on. Ifevery house which has existed for 20 years 
isentitled to have all or substantially all the same light 
come to its windows as during the 20 years, no new 
houses could be built opposite to old ones unless at a 
distance which would impose on servient tenements an 
unreasonable burden, and might involve grave public 
inconvenience.” It was upon the appeal from this decision 
that Lord Justice Romer delivered the judgment in the 
Court of Appeal last week. 

This judgment, delivered by Lord Justice Romer as the 
finding of the Court, seems to us to take an eminently 
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judgment would make it right as a principle of law to set 
up an injury to some one, pay a small sum by way of com- 
pensation, and then to continue the injury thus create 1 and 
admitted. Nor does the ground upon which the learned 
Judge based his decision appear to be defensible. He 


' appeared to think that, as a matter of law, there was а 
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sensible as well as no doubt a sound Jegal view of the . 


special point involved. The additional finding of Mr. 
Justice Wright practically dismissed the action, for what 
the plaintiffs wanted was the restoration of the light 
formerly possessed. This was refused and the whole 
advantage gained by the plaintiffs was the awarding of a 
small sum by way of damages for injury sustained. This 
on the face of it seems scarcely reasonable. Compensation 
for injury already suffered does not compensate for a con- 
tinuance of such injury. And if injury is admitted in the 
past its non-removal in the present provides for its con- 
tinuance in the future, In effect Mr. Justice Wright's 


sort of standard in the matter of light, and that if a par- 
ticular house was by its aucient lights extremely well 
lighted, those lights might with impunity be substantiall y 
interfered with so long as the house in its darkened con- 
dition did not fall below the standard. We are glad tor 
the sake of common-sense and justice that this contention 
was regarded as an erroneous view of the law by the 
learned Judges in the Court of Appeal. 

In the course of the judgment delivered by Lord Justice 
Romer it was said that the statute dealing with the subject 
might, in its terms, appear to sanction the view that the 
right to light once acquired was absolute as to every part 
of it, so that any interference, however slight, would be 
wrongful. But it was soon established that the statute had 
not altered the character of the right, though it had altered 
the method by which it could be acquired; and it was 
held that the right would not be interfered with if there 
were no substantial diminution ofthe light such as to cause 
substantial damage to the tenant or owner. And, in con- 
sidering what would be a substantial diminution and sub- 
stantial damage, it was held that the proper point of view 
was to pay regard not to what some person having fantastic 
or peculiar views, might choose to regard as a substantial 
diminution or as substantial damage, but to the views of 
persons of ordinary sense and judgment. At the present 
day, if ancient lights were interfered with substantially and 
real damage thereby ensued to tenant or owner, then that 
tenant or owner was entitled to relief. 

Lord Justice Romer further referred to the decision 
given by Lord Justice Mellish in Kelk v. Pearson, which 
clearly dealt with the precise point raised in the present 
case. Lord Justice Mellish said :—“ I cannot think that 
it is possible for the law to say that there is a certain 
quantity of light which a man is entitled to, and which is 
sufficient for him, and that the question is, whether he has 
been deprived of that quantity of light. Ц appears to me 
that 16 is utterly impossible to make any rule or adopt any 
measure of that kind. It is essentially a question of com- 
parison, whether by reason of deprivation of light the house 
is substantially less comfortable than it was before.” 
This statement, said Lord Justice Romer, had been since 
approved of and followed in many cases, and they (the 
Judges of the Court of Appeal) believed it accu- 
rately stated the existing law on the subject. The appeal 
was, therefore, allowed, with costs of the action and appeal 
against the defendant. | 

We consider this judgment to be eminently reasonable 
and satisfactory. To set up some supposed standard of 
the amount of light that may come to a building, as sug- 
gested in Mr. Justice Wright's judgment, would be to 
create an intolerable difficulty. And there is quite enough 
of legal difficulty now involved in the question without 


to light for ancient windows, it is difficult to see how the | adding to it in any way. We hope the movement in 


favour of a radical amendment of the law in regard to 
ancient lights may be so strong and unanimous as to effect 
a real and substantial reform. 


— 


OPENING UP THE MALL INTO CHARING 
CROSS. | 


Ву CHAS. FORSTER HAYWARD, F.S A., F.R.I.B.A. 


N your admirable copy of the plan of Mr. Aston Webb's 
| design for the Victoria Memorial and its adjuncts 
—especially including the opening from the Mall into 
Charing Cross—one can study the advantages offered by 
the “ circular space ” at that end, as a direct route to the 
Strand, etc., but Г venture to suggest that it is not enough 
as either an entry from the Mall or exit towards Trafalgar 
Square and westwards. | 

Now, if a line were drawn from the centre of this 
« Place,” shown on Mr. Webb's plan, through the Nelson 
Column up to St. Martin's Church, it would pass tbrough 
the block of buildings (some of which have been taken as 
removed on the plan), which have frontages towards the 
Square,and arethere numbered asin Charing Cross, аз wellas 
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the frontages in Spring Gardens. 
aged, and some about to be removed for rebuilding. 

Now, if sufficient of this block were taken away to form a 
second entry to the Mall similar to tbe one proposed (with a 
central architectural or monumental feature between the 
two), a grand opening would be made (see accompanying 


diagram illustrating my idea), wbereby all the buildings, 
statues, etc., in and about Trafalgar Square would come 


into view from the Mall, and the new circular ‘‘ Place,” · 


with its background of trees, distant buildings, and part 
of the park would form delightful vistas from the National 
Gallery and St. Martin's Church and the area of the 
Square itself. 

Only the idea of cost could come in to prevent the 
carrying out of such a desirable addition to the plan, I 
should suppose But this should not stand in the way of 
planning it at any rate, and so giving some consideration 
to the proposal. More than this, it would not be so costly 
as might at first appear, for some compensation could be 
gained by closing up the present entry to Spring Gardens 
and the Mall from Cockspur Street and using it for build- 
ing. It would probably be a valuable addition to the 
L.C.C. premises. The Union Bank at the corner, a new 
building, could remain, and have new frontages to the 
south-west, or a small new building with facade to accord 
with that of Messrs. Drummonds' at the opposite corner. 


مھم 
NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS.‏ 


SURELY the Daily Chronicle has been misinformed as to 
the tıme fixed for the laying of the foundation-stone of 
the Liverpool Cathedral! Our contemporary states :— 
и Though the architect has not yet been discovered, or 
even the style agreed upon, an approximate date is fixed 
for the laying of the foundatione-stone of Liverpool's 
Cathedral. The month is July of next year. Either the 
King himself or the Prince of Wales will lay the founda- 
tion. stone at Liverpool.” As the designs in the preliminary 
competition will not be sent in before the end of June next 
year, the suggested approximate date for the layıng of the 
foundation-stone is obviously absurd. It is far more likely 
to be July in 1903, or 1904. We have heard of the founda- 
tions ot a building being put in before the design was com- 
pleted, but the end thereof was confusion and trouble! The 
Liverpool Cathedral Committee are scarcely likely to 
follow so bad а precedent. At least we should hope not. 


Tue Walton on-Thames municipal buildings competi- 
tion has been decided as follows:—1Ist. premium of 
30 guineas to Messrs. Mackintosh and Newman, Birkbeck 
Bank Buildings, Holborn, W.C.; 2nd premium of 20 
guineas to Mr. Geo. Sedger, 26, Gt. James Street, Bedford 
Row, W.C.; 3rd premium of то guineas to Mr. Sidney J. 
Tatchell, 9, Chevering Road, North Kensington, W. 

Tue Municipal Buildings Committee of: the Stockport 
Town Council received 67 applications from architects for 
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permission to compete for the proposed new шишера 
This number the committee have reduced y, 
the following 15:—Briggs and Wolstenholme, Blackburn 
and Liverpool; Derbyshire and Smith, Manchester: 
Alfred W. Cross, London; James С. Gibson, London. 
Henry Hare, London; William Hill & Sons, Leeds. 
Holtom and Fox, Dewsbury; К. J. Smith, London; 5, В 


Russell and Т. $. Mallow, London; Geoffrey Brady 


Stockport; Arthur E. Wilkinson, Stockport ; C. R. Locke 
Stockport; Stott & Son, Manchester; А. Bramwel 


‚ Thomas, London; Woodhouse and Willoughby, Ма. 
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chester. 


CoMPETITIVE designs are invited by the Kirkcaldy Вий 
School Board for (а) technical and science and art school 
to accommodate some 500 pupils; and (6), an elementay 
school to accommodate some 400 pupils. 


No one interested in architectural subjects should miss the 
charming pictures by Mr. Frank Boggs, now on viewat the 
Hanover Gallery (47, New Bond Street). They combi 
vigour of treatment with much refinement and cham d 
colour, and whilst giving due value to the architectun! 
detail, are thoroughly satisfying as pictures. This is whit 
many painstaking renderings of architecture are not. Th 
exhibition is by no means to be missed. 


Mr. Frank GLOVER, F.R.I.B.A., past-president of th 
Northern Architectural Association, has, we regret to 
learn, been compelled to resign his position as a membe 
of the council of the association owing to ill-health. 


Tue death of Mr. Frederick William Porter, F.R.I.B.4. 
district surveyor of Holborn and East Strand, ms 
announced at the meeting of the Royal Institute of Brits 
Architects on Monday evening last. Mr. Porter was 
elected a Fellow of the Institute in 1855. 


Tue following were elected members of the Architectural 
Association on Friday evening last :—E. S. Bar, ]. С. 


Bucknill, Е. Bisset, W. J. Deldridge, J. H. Goodchild 
С. L. Hampton, G. О Howship, A. S. Jones, E. |. 
Kallenborn, Е. С. Millar, D. W. Pollock, E. Pitt, H. 


Sandford, W. J. M. Thomasson, А. Н. Whyte, and E. H. 
Walker. 


Over £1,600 has now been promised to the Architectar! 
Association New Premises Fund. Donations of £250 each 
have been made by Messrs. J. Macvicar Anderson, Неш 
L. Florence, and the late Arthur Cates; £200 each by 
Messrs. Aston Webb and Arnold Mitchell ; £100 each by 
Messrs, E. A. Gruning, and Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., and 
Paul Waterhouse; 50 guineas by Mr. A. Bramwl 
Thomas; {50 each by Messrs. William Emerson, T. M 
Rickman, W. Howard Seth-Smith, and the late Willam 
Young; #25 each by Messrs. Reginald ۵ and 
а. H. Fellowes Ргуппе; £21 by Mr. А. Е. Street; and 
£ 5 5s. each by Messrs. Walter Emden and W. L. Trant 
rown. 


We note amongst the papers to be read before the Society 
of Arts this session, one by Professor Beresford Pite, 00 
“Street Architecture,” and another by Mr. Gerald С 
Horsley, on ‘‘ Structural Colour Decoration of the Interno! 
of Public Buildings.” | 


Тне first of the new series of what are known as the 
members’ meetings of the Liverpool Architectural Society 
was held on Monday evening at the library in William 
Brown Street, when a cordial greeting was offered to the 
students by the chief librarian of the Corporation, Mr. 
Peter Cowell. The institution is singularly rich ۵ 15 
collection of books bearing upon architectural subjects, 20 
many of these were opened out at the instance ol ۳ 
Cowell for examination by the visitors. Mr. Cowell wis 
cordially thanked at the conclusion of the visit for the 
privileges which he had extended to the members ol ۴ 
society. 


THE first ordinary meeting of the Associate section of the 
Edinburgh Architectural Association was held on ۳ 


13th inst., Mr. J. Stuart Syme in the chair, when W 


W. S. A. Gordon delivered а lecture on “ Some Q 
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" W. Grant Stevenson, Mr. Alexander 


. Hutchison, Мг. D. W. 


. Brown and Mr. Alexander Roche, auditors; 
. M'Kay, librarian; 
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Cathedrals of England.” Special reference was made to 
Canterbury Cathedral, the history of which Mr. Gordon 
traced from the landing of St. Augustine in England to the 
present time. Brief sketches of York and Beverley and 
Wells Cathedrals were also given. The lecture was 
illustrated by a series of very fine views. On Friday 
evening last between 80 and go Associate members of the 
Association met for the opening club night, when an excel- 
lent musical programme was gone through, and a very 
enjoyable evening was spent. 


. س 


THE opening meeting of the Northern Architectural 
Association, for the session 1901-02, was held on the 13th 
Inst., when Mr. Frank Caws, the president, delivered the 
inaugural address. In the course of this address Mr. 
Caws remarked :—“ The truly successful modern architect 
must of necessity be an artist, scientist, and commercialist, 
and withal an excellent society man, all rolled into one. 
To those among us to whom emphatically the twentieth 
century belongs, it is neither too late nor too soon to set 
before ourselves these three component i 
science, business—and to make up our minds which of the 
three we will worship most and follow hardest ; Or whether 
we will strive for that highest ideal, the most honourable 
because most difficult of attainment, in which a deep love 
of art, familiar knowledge of science, and strict attention 
to business are combined in the fully developed, every- 
way-qualified, up-to-date architect. The youngest among 
us, in view of these four alternatives,. should act on 


Geethe’s advice : ۰ Choose well! Your choice is brief and 
yet endless ٦ 


· A MEETING Of the Royal Scottish Academy of Painting, 
‚ Sculpture, and 


۳ when office-bearers were elected and 


Architecture, was held on the 13th inst., 
; the council declared 
for the ensuing year as follows: Council—Sir George 
Reid, president ; Mr. Alexander Roche, Mr. J. H. Lorimer, 
Mr. James Guthrie, Mr. Pittendrigh Macgillivray, Mr. John 
Stevenson ; Mr. George Hay, sec- 
retary; Mr. John Hutchison, treasurer; Мг. W. Beattie 
Mr. W. D. 
Mr. Alexander Roche and Mr. J. H. 
curators of library ; Mr. J. Campbell N oble, Mr. 
ге Roche, and Mr. J. 
visitors of the Life School. 


Orimer, 


Lorimer,‏ .1ط 


It has been determined by the Honorary Committee of the 


^ Blackmore Memorial Fund to adopt the suggestion that the 
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lished by Mr. B. T. Batsford. 
: Gardens in England and Scotland,” 
: H. Inigo Triggs, A.R.I.B.A. The 
‚ 120 plates (size, 


cannot fail to ђе of 
15 shortly to be pub- 
It is entitled “ Formal 
and its author is Mr. 
і work will comprise 
17 1n. Бу 13 in.), and will consist of entire 
plans and photographic and Perspective views of existing 
gardens, together with Sketches, measured drawings, and 


THE first part of a new work which 
much interest and value to architects 


. photographs of gate entrances, terraces, balustrades, steps, 


. garden rooms and summer houses, bridges, columbaries, 


‚ ponds, topiary work, etc. 
_ Of reproductions from old 


A 


sundials, figures and vases in lead and Stone, fountains and 
There will also be given a series 

engravings, showing the com- 
plete schemes of some of the finest gardens now no longer 
existing. The measured drawings and sketches have been 


‚ Prepared by the author, and Мг. Charles Latham will be 


. responsible for the photographs, 
_ form of an historical note 


Part III. 


Ап introduction in the 
will be issued with Part I., which 
will appear on December 1 5th, and some brief historical 
and descriptive accounts of the subjects will be given with 
The subjects of the illustrations in Part I. 
include Montacute, Somersetshire ; Canons Ashby, 
Northants; Longford Castle, Wiltshire; St. Catherine's 
Court, Somersetshire ; Penshurst, Kent; Chastleton 
Manor House, Oxfordshire ; Heslington Hall; King's 
Weston, Gloucestershire ; Sandywell, Gloucestershire ; 
Mount Morris, Kent; Stobhall, Perthshire; Balcaskie, 
Fifeshire. The specimen plates we have seen give promise 
of much excellence in production. The price, to sub- 
scribers only, is 218. net each part. 
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Ам architectural examination has, it is said, disclosed 
the fact that the stonework of the Temple Church porch 15 
in a state of decay, and it is understood that steps will 
shortly be taken to repair it. The masonry of this ancient 


and famous edifice, over 700 years old, was last restored in 
1842, | 


ЗОМЕ interesting features connected with the building of 
St. Martin's Church, Scarborough, were referred to by 
Archdeacon Mackarness, the vicar, in the course of an 
address delivered at his annual parochial gathering on the 
14th inst. He mentioned that many men employed in the 
building of the church in 1863 had since become famous. 
Mr. G. F. Bodley, A.R.A., then a young man, was the 
architect. A large number of the windows were the work 
of William Morris, artist and poet, including the east 
window, which was the prize window at the 1862 Exhibi- 
tion. There were paintings on the organ by Spencer 
Stanhope, and the cartoons on the pulpit were by Ford 
Madox Brown, except one which faced into the choir, 
which was by Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and was the gem of 
the church. There was also work in the church by Aston 
Webb and Campfield, and Sir Edward Burne Jones was 
responsible for many of the designs in the windows, as well 
as in the roof of the chancel. | 


Тне plans of the new buildings which the War Office 
authorities propose to erect to the east of the military 
hospital at Edinburgh Castle, were laid before Lord Рго- 
vost Steel, Sir George Reid, president of the Royal 
Scottish Academy; Mr. Morham, the city superintendent : 
Colonel Kirke, commanding the Royal Engineers in Scot- 
land; and Major Hemming, R.E., from the War Office 
last week, and were discussed by them. The plans were 
approved of generally, subject, it 15 understood, to certain 
slight modifications in outward detail. They have been 
prepared at the War Office, under Major Hemming, R.E., 
and show a building of the castellated or Scottish baronial 
style of architecture. providing officers’ mess-room accom- 
modation and quarters for 17 officers and their servants. 
The new structure, which is 124 feet long and 100 feet 
deep, is for the most part two stories in height, but the 
fall in the ground at the north side is utilised for the kit- 
chen, cellars, offices, and servants’ quarters, and that part 
of the building 15 thereby increased to four stories. The 
site is on the old Mills Mount, to the immediate east of the 
recently-erected military hospital, and the barracks now 
occupying the site will be demolished to make way for the 
new quarters. The contracts have not yet been let, but it 
is understood that they will be placed with local firms, and 
the probable cost is estimated at about £ 20,000. 


SHEFFIELD University COLLEGE has been suffering for 
Some time from inadequate accommodation. This lack it 
15 now proposed to remedy by the removal of the College 
to а site in St. George’s Square, adjacent to the Technical 
School. The estimated cost of the additional land and of 
the new buildings is £90,000, of which sum the sale of the 
site and buildings in Leopold Street is expected to provide 
about £27,000. А vigorous effort is now being made to 
raise £60,000, and the subscriptions already promised in- 
clude:—The Duke of Norfolk, £2,000; Sir Henry 
Stephenson, £5,000; Sir Е. Марр, M.P., £5.000; and 
Vickers, Sons & Maxim, £2,000. There are several pro- 
mises of £1,000. 


Tue Crown lease of the town residence, No. 2, Palace 
Gardens, Kensington Palace Gardens, formerly occupied 
by Thackeray, for whom the house was built, together with 
garden in rear, was sold at the Auction Mart, Tokenhouse 
Yard, on the 14th inst., for £1 5,500. 


А LETTER, signed on behalf of the Commons and Foot- 
paths Preservation Society, the National Trust for Places 
of Historic Interest or Natural Beauty, the Купе 
Society, as well as by the Edwards Professor of Egypto- 
logy, University College, London, the Slade Professor of 
Art, Cambridge, the Professor of Classical Archzology, 
Oxford, and the Professor of Archeology, University 
College, London, has been forwarded to the Wiltshire 
County Council, on the subject of the recent erection of a 
barbed fence and the resulting interference with the ways 
which have hitherto given the public access to Stone- 
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In the course of their letter the signatories say :— | 


* Stonehenge has been freely open to the public from time 
immemorial. There seems to be no doubt whatever that 
there are two ways at least leading up to the very edge о 
the circle of stones of Stonehenge to which the right of the 


ublic is clear, and which must be deemed to have been | 


dedicated to their use in very early times by the owner of 
the land and stones, and which have been obstructed by 
the fence as now erected. Apart from the question of the 
public right of way, we see no reason why access to the 
monument should be restricted to those who can afford to 
pay 15., and refused to the far greater number who cannot 
afford to pay this sum. We think, therefore, we are 
justified in appealing to the District Council and the 
County Council to vindicate the rights of the public in 
respect of these footways and the access which they give to 
a monument of such unique interest.” 


Тнк London Corporation at their meeting on the 14th 
inst. adopted a report of the Streets Committee on the con- 
stant breaking-up of the streets of the City, in which they 
recommended, on the advice of their law officers, that 


further Parliamentary powers should be sought by the 
Corporation. The committee also recommended that the 
London County Council should be informed that the Cor- | 


poration were prepared to co-operate with them in this . 


matter, subject to the C orporation's retaining complete and 
absolute control over the streets in the City. This was 
adopted, with a proviso that the powers, if granted, should 
be vested in the new municipal boroughs. 


AT 


In the competition for new 6 works at Garforth for 
the Rural District Council of Tadcaster, the scheme sub- 
mitted by Mr. Frank Massie, of Wakefield, was awarded 
the premium of £20, and has been adopted by the council 
for execution. : 


pond 


Tug Medical Officer of Health for Poplar, in a report to 
his committee, makes a sensational statement with regard 
to the cleansing of premises after disease. It has, Dr. 
Alexander says, often happened that magistrates will not 
make orders upon owners to cleanse rooms. The magis- 
trates say it is the tenants' duty to до so, as they make the 
rooms dirty. Some of the rooms which have been stripped 
after smal'pox had 18, 15, 12» and го papers on the walls. 
The amount of pent-up filth in such walls must be enor- 


ous, and it is not reasonable to expect tenants to cleanse - ; 
2 е d © narrow-minded people trying only to build a big ? 


such rooms by stripping the paper off the walls, so that, it 
the tenant has to cleanse the rooms, the so-called cleansing 
will only be carried out by pasting on another paper. It 
isa common practice with owners, after one tenant has 
left, and before another comes in, to paper over the walls 
to hide the dirt and filth, and to keep together the plaster. 
If such a state of affairs is allowed to go on, the houses of 
the working-classes in London will in time become 50. 
saturated with disease that a condition of affairs in the 
metropolis will be arrived at like that in the year 1665, 


when the Plague broke out. 


\ 


THE LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL SCHEME. 


ET another pronouncement on the Liverpool Cathedral 
Scheme was made last week by Mr. Robert Glad- 
stone, the chairman of the executive committee, at a 
meeting of the Childwall Rural Deanery. In referring to 
the sites question, upon which there has been so much 
discussion, Mr. Gladstone said that in choosing a site the 
Committee had gone over all the sites that had at any time 
been suggested, andallwererejected exceptMonument Place 
and St. James’s Mount. When they considered the site in 
London Road it was evident that it was one оп which a 
cathedral could be built with the most magnificent west 
front, and that a west front of a cathedral on that site 
would be a sp'endid architectural feature. He believed a 
competent authority had estimated the cost of the site at 
a quarter of a million sterling. To contemplate spending 
that amount on the site alone exceeded what would prob- 
ably have been the result of the support they looked for. 
They then turned their attention to St. James's Mount, and 
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they had every reason to believe that arrangements would 
be carried through with the Corporation for the acquis: 
tion of the site. 

There had been several objections raised to the St, 
James's Mount site, the first of which was that it was not 
central. But where were they to measure from? It was 
difficult to say where the centre of the diocese was. They 
had arranged for the incorporation of Garston, and if one 
measured from there to Bootle the centre would come in 
the vicinity of St. James’s Mount. He had seen letters in 
the newspapers fiading fault with the site—faults which 
were trivial in his opinion. He had been looking for 
some reason beneath, and thought he had found it in the 
question of orientation. To build the cathedral north and 
south was what was contemplated. There was w 
ecclesiastical reason, no religious reason, го practical 
reason, nothing but a sentimental reason —why this shoul 
not be done. The site was accessible and central as 
regarded position, and, as regarded beauty and suitablliy, 
it would be difficult to find its superior in the whole of the 
country. If one stood in Gambier Terrace, Hope 501 
and looked over the beautiful site, and then thought of ar; 
other, one would see it was beyond comparison. 

Then they came to the style of architecture. The (5 
mittee when meeting first were unanimous in express 
their opinion that the style should be Gothic. Gothic r: 
the national architecture. ٢ one considered the cathedr: 
of the land, with the exception of St. Paul's, one mi 
see that they and nearly all churches were Gothic. 1° 
asked a man in the street to draw a picture of a church 
the man would draw a Gothic building. Тһе Committ 
had now waived the question of style, so that the architects 
might send in plans of all styles, and, if they could, sts 
something that would exceed in beauty the models tz: 
were before them. He regarded that as impossible. E: 
had studied architecture as an amateur for more than (07 
years, and he was coming to the conclusion that Ris 
was right in saying, “ You сап vary the details as ۸ 
vou please, but there are only two styles —horizontal aby 
perpendicular.” They had a vast number of excel! 
models to choose from, and he hoped the architects wol! 
succeed in achieving something worthy of the Church at 
of the city. 

Та conclusion Mr. Gladstone said he regretted that 50%: 
people, either wilfully or through igaorance, had been ТЕ 
representing the Committee. These people said that t: 


Committee’s views were “ dense,” and that they w 
at: 


church. They wanted, as a matter of fact, a buid; 


доо ft. long, 200 ft. across the.transept, and 100 mue 
By the time the cathedral was finished it would cost bal 
million sterling. He did not think that mean or matte” 
minded. The idea they had before them was? noble 02% 
and he believed it would be carried through. 
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NOTES ON THE PRACTICE OF PICTORIAL 
MOSAIC. 


N a paper read before the Royal Institute of Bits 
Architects on Monday evening last, Mr. К. All: 
Bell said Mosaic was a method of artistic expres” 
which had many advantages peculiar to lsh 
which also had very 6 limitations. lt © 
obvious to anyone who had studied the work of the Р 
that the realistic representation of natural effects, 01 
it had been sometimes remarkably near success, WA : 
the way to get the greatest beauty possible out d a 
material. The material proclaimed itself at the ut 
being unsuitable for realistic effects for two reasons. 7 
first and strongest was the uniformity of its surface V" 
rendered it impossible to get that variety in the tex 


the materia] which was the special reason why aU 


however small, between them. The tints could 94 d 
into each other with quite the subtlety of paint, 22, 
interstices formed a lacework of ground colour and sha” 
which was the same all over the surface, and added ^ 
monotony of the texture. The material, therefore, ® 
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` manded a certain flatness as the effect to be aimed at, and, 
as a corollary to this, 
ness in the design. This very flatness of effect 
imposed some restraint on the style of the design. 
It was not truly archaic, but was tne fullest expres- 
sion which the limits of the material permitted, and 
gave an artist plenty of elbow-room for his invention if he 
had any feeling for the method. For pictorial mosaic the 
subjects chosen must be such as are suitable to austere 
treatment. The play of facial expression or momentary 
gesture was out of court. The characters introduced 
could be likenesses, or the occasion of their introduction 
a mere incident; the characters should be types, the 
incidents symbolic. 

Discussing the practical questions of working and 
placing the mosaic, the author said that it should be some 
way from the eye, and a good deal higher up. Like many 
other good things, when you want it you want a lot of it; 
it is best of all when entirely covering a large space and 
unbroken by architectural mouldings. This applies more 
particularly to gold mosaic, which, when covering walls 
and domes, running round the arches, flashing into a 
glistening flake of light as it turns the corner, and covering 
every inch of space above the capitals of the columns, is 
much more satisfactory in effect than when used in juxta- 
position with stout arch mouldings and pilasters. Small 
panels of mosaic, the author said, he did not like at all, 
even where they are merely filled with conventional foliage, 
though that is better than the clumsy look of small figures 
close beside the smooth and exact forms of the mouldings 
which frame them. 

In interior work, gold mosaic—a treatment, that is, in 
which gold is largely employed—seems to be infinitely 
superior in effect to a treatment in colours only. For 
external work the author considered the use of gold a 
mistake. First, from the practical side, owing to the con- 
struction of the tesserz, it was likely to be damaged by 
frost, as the film of glass which covered the gold-leaf was 
very easily flaked off should any water get into the inter- 
stices ; and secondly, from the aesthetic side, there was no 
mystery of shadow to bring out its peculiar beauties; it 
glittered so strongly in sunshine as to destroy the effect of 
the design of which it formed part, and it was inclined to 
look rather garish even in ordinary daylight. 

Treating of colour, the author advised a light scheme of 
colour as preferable to a deep one. The cooler colours are 
pleasanter than the warm ones when used in any quantity. 
Much orange is peculiarly unpleasant, and even reds 
should be sparingly employed, and rather as accents to 
strengthen other colours than in masses for their own 
. sakes. Blues and greens tell well at a distance ; they have 
a charming quality, will keep their colour very fairly, 
though one needs to use a much stronger blue than might 
be expected if it is to be at all rich in effect. It may be 
taken as a general rule that differences of any light tints 
carry much further and tell much more strongly at a 
distance than similar differences inalower key. In whites 
a very slight difference will have a very marked effect, and 
it will tell less close to than some way ott, whereas quite 
the opposite is true of strong colours, particularly of red. 


Difference of quality in the glass has also a marked effect | 


on its carrying power. 

As regards tesserz, very great differences of size are 
unadvisable in figure work. A few large pieces among a 
large number of small pieces is unsatisfactory. If, how- 
ever, large pieces are mainly used, a few small pieces here 
and there will rather enhance the effect. Ав an interest- 
ing example of this, Mr. Beresford Pite's mosaic outside 
Pagani’s Restaurant was cited. The effect is quite unlike 
what we are used to in mosaic, but the author would like 
to see more work done in this method. It has many 
advantages in a place like London. Dirt cannot easily 
settle on it, and when it does is easily washed off. It is 
permanent, and, as the pieces are so large, less labour 15 
required than with ordinary mosaic. For outside work 
the author found that a scale larger than was generally 
seen in old work might be used with good effect. Should 
varying sizes of tessera be used generally over the work, 


any place where they are kept of uniform size willinfallibly | 


attract the attention by its regularity. This would be seen 
in a pilaster forming part of the background of the panel 
at Horniman’s Muscum. | 

Careful study should be given to the size oí the 


a certain archaism or stiff. * 
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interstices. Іп background work they can be quite large 
if the colour is not wanted to be very pure, the dull tint of 
the putty toning down or saddening brighter colouring. In 
such parts as faces, hands, or other details to which par- 
ticular attention should be attracted, they may be quite 
close together, so making a comparatively solid mass of 
colour, and giving emphasis to the part. In fact, it would 
be dificult to work а face without keeping the tessera 
close, as the tone of the interspaces would destroy the 
quiet modelling, which is all that is necessary or 
advisable. 

Remembering the limitations of the material, anything 
like truth of relative values or strength in the general effect 
of light and shade shou'd not be attempted. Simplicity 
in modelling is desired. Variety of tone is obtainable by 
the relative strength of the colours used in different parts 
of the design. Realism of texture in draperies or other 
accessories should be avoided; trees, buildings, clouds, 
textiles, etc., should be felt to be rather symbols of those 
things than actual representations of them. 

The author then treated of various matters and diffi- 


 culties connected with the actual wotk of putting the 


mosaic upon the wall. His preference was for the method 
of doing the work in situ, a good result cannot possibly be 
obtained by other means. The modern Italian way, which 
the author described, is open to the obvious objection that 
you cannot see the progress of tbe work, and it is im- 
possible to make alterations as you go on. 

In translating the water co'our or pastel tints of the 
cartoons into coloured glass, a good deal of variety is pos- 
sible, so that it is necessary to be always in touch with the 
workers to discuss with them which tint and quality of 
glass shall be used, and sometimes to vary from the cartoon 
when the work already finished may suggest it. The set- 
ting of the mosaic is an essentiallv artistic craft; it is 
absurd of the designer-in-chief to say simply :—“ Here is 
my cartoon; take it and copy itexactly." It is impossible 
to copy it anything like exactly, and consequently 
complete co-operation between designer and craftsman or 
craftswoman—for it is one of the things that women do 
admirably—is absolutely necessary. 

Though the most splendid, as it is the most permanent 
form of wall or ceiling adornment, mosaic is extremely 


‚ arbitrary, and any attempt to stretch its lim'ts is terribly 


. an apse of mosaic. 


punished. It will not easily put up with rivalry, and will 
not endure other methods of decoration in immediate juxta- 
position. In interior work it quarrels with stained glass, 
and it destroys gilding, as may be seen in many a Roman 
church where the choir-arch and columns are gilt around 
Outside, the mosaic must be made the 
dominant in the scheme of which it forms part. - No colour 
can stand near it but in humble subordination, and its sur- 


‚ face texture requires considerable art and discretion in the 


Nobly used, it nobly 


choice of neighbouring materials. 
ТУ used, it does nothing but disgust. - 


repays; ignob 
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AN AMERICAN BUILDING SCHEME FOR 
LONDON. 


N office, building on American lines, to be erected on 
the north side of the Strand between the two points 
at which the new thoroughfare from Ho!born will debouch 
on the Strand, is said to be the proposal of an influential 
English-American syndicate. The syndicate have made 
written application to the London County Council for a 
999 years' lease of the desired site, it being understood 
that the freehold was unobtainable. 

The site of the proposed building has a frontage to the 
Strand of 750 ft., with even longer frontages to the adjoin- 
ing new streets which are being opened, and it has an 
area of 125,000 square feet. The building will be seven 
storeys in height, but a portion will have three more 
storeys and the whole will be of steel construction, with 
sandstone exterior. One of its special features will be a 
spacious rotunda, under a lofty dome, in th: centre of the 
building, intended to form a sp:cial rendezvous. The 
basement will consist of extensive safety deposit vaults, a 
large res'aurant, engines, boilers, and machinery, for 
furnishing h:at and electric light, and the power necessary 
for running 30 lifts. The ground floor will obtain special 
acconimodation for banks and insurance companies 
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requiring large rooms, and for shops. The upper floors 
will be given up to offices. 

It is estimated that the actual floor space, available for 
letting purposes, will amount to 900,000 square feet, and 
that there will be more tban six thousand rooms in the 
building. The rents payable by the tenants will include 
charges for heating and electric lighting, cleaning, and 
telephone service. The lift service will be in operation all 
night, and the building will be accessible day and night 
throughout the year. It is estimated that the annual 
maintenance charges will be upwards of £35,000, and that 
construction will probably take two and balf years. 


nn 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HOUSE DESIGNS. 
JAMES RANSOME, ARCHITECT. 


0 illustrations this week are of five houses by Mr. 
James Ransome, of which number tbree are in course 
of construction at Wimbledon and two at Marlborough. 

The preliminary design of the house in the Church 
Road, Wimbledon (for Mr. J. M. Henderson), appeared in 
our issue of July 6th, 1900. Ап additional floor has been 
put in the roof, which is now one large span, altering con- 
siderably the character of tbe building. The walls are 
faced with purple bricks, with quoins, mullions, tran- 
somes, and cornice of red bricks, the roof being covered 
with rough Whitland Abbey slates, affording great 
variety of colour. The introduction of angle bays gives a 
distinctive character to the building, and is due to the 
exigencies of site and aspect, the house facing south- 
west and the chief view being towards the west. The 
contractors are Messrs. S. N. Soole & Sons, of Richmond. 
The enriched ceilings are by ‘‘ Veronese” Limited; 
Messrs. Shapland & Petter, of Barnstaple, have under- 
taken the oak panelling and joinery in reception rooms; 
slating by Messrs. F. Tnornton & Co., of Croydon; and 
iron casemerts and glazing by Messrs. Joseph Chater & 
Sons, of St. Dunstan’s Hill, E.C. 

The house in the Burghley Road (for Мг. L. $. Robert- 
son), is faced with selected dark stock bricks, the dress- 
ings being in red bricks and the roof covered with dipped 
tiles, Мг. W. Hammond, of Battersea, is the contractor. 

The third house at Wimbledon, of which we give two 
views, is for Mr. E. K. Burstal, and adjoins and follows in 
detail the house in the Marryat Road, Wimbledon, of 
which we published illustrations in our issue mentioned 
above. The gables on the south side are in rough cast, 
while those of the entrance front are Elizabethan in 
character. Mr. John Appleby, of Lambeth, is the con- 
tractor. 

The two houses at Marlborough are for Mr. H. Richard- 
son and Mr. G. Sharp respectively, and stand on adjacent 
sites overlooking the town from the north. The walls are 
of brick “tumbled in" at the gables under the slating, 
the windows and dressings being in stone. The plans are 
less square than those usually associated with Mr. 
Капзоте 5 work, but lend themselves to the very simple 
form of roof treatment which he has adopted. Mr. 
Benjamin Hillier, of Marlborough, has undertaken the 
completion of these houses early in next year. 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL NOTES. 


Tug COUNCIL AND THEIR BRICKLAYERS. 


OME discussion arose at the meeting of the London 
County Council on Tuesday as to the number 
of bricks laid by bricklayers in the employ of the Council. 
It had been stated by an anonymous correspondent in the 
Times that the London County Council limit was 330 
bricks a day, viz, 70 per day fewer than the present 
recognised number for private London contractors. Lord 
Welby, chairman of the Finance Committee, said that the 
matter was being investigated by the Works sub-Com- 
mittee, and after the investigation had been concluded he 
hoped to be able to give an answer of a more specific 
kind. 


THE VALUE OF SITES FOR RE-HOUSING PURPOSES, 


A proposal was brought forward by the Improvements 
Committee to write down the cost of two sites required for 
re-housing purposes, and the estimated value of which the 
Housing Committee could not afford to pay. In the one 
case the value of the land was £2,875, but the Housing 
Committee calculated they could not afford to give more 
than £1,432, and the Improvements Committee had agreed 
to let the Housing Committee have the land at the reduced 
price of £1,432, in order to remove the estimated deficiency 
from the housing account and to make it a charge upon the 
improvement account. In the second instance the value 
of the site was £1,250, but the Housing Committee could 
not afford to pay anything at all, so for reasons similar to 
those in the first-named case the Improvements Com. 
mittee asked the Council to fix the value of the land at 
nil, After some considerable discussion, and the rejection 
of two amendments to refer the recommendations back, 
the Council approved the action of the Improvements 
Committee. 


Тнк PICCADILLY WIDENING SCHEME, 


It was announced by Mr. Davies, chairman of the In- 
provements Committee, that the First Commissioner о 
Works had conferred with the committee as to the widen- 
ing of Piccadilly, and they had come to an understanding. 
He hoped at next week's Council meeting to bring up: 
definite proposal, and to secure the authority of the Cound 
to begin the work at once. 


More OFFICE ACCOMMODATION WANTED. 


The Establishment Committee reported that additional 
office accommodation for the Council's staff was urgently 
required, and more particularly for the housing of the 
working classes branch of the architect's department. They 
proposed to lease а new building in Charing Cross Road, 
containing 89 available rooms, at an annual rental d 
£2,800, and to expend £1,600 on alterations, furniture, and 
fittings. 

This proposal was agreed to, and in the course of a bre 
discussion as to the necessity for а new municipal halland 
offices, hopes were expressed that the Special Sites Cot 
mittee would shortly report. 


HousiNG ACCOUNTS. 


The Housing of the Working Classes Committee pre 
sented their accounts for the year ended March 315 las 
in respect of the Council's working-class dwellings and tht 
Parker Street lodging-house. The dwellings compris 
2,041 tenements, 305 cottages, and 324 cubicles, providing 
accommodation for a total of 12,196 persons. The previous 
year's figures were 1,521 tenements, 287 cottages, and 34 
cubicles, providing accommodation for 9,588 persons. The 
total gross income for the year amounted to £44,226, 0 
which 47:06 per cent. was required for outgoings dun 
the year, as compared with 48:6) per cent. for the previous 
year. А sum of £8,934 remained to the credit of tbe ге 
pairs and renewals fund. No less а sum than £2,014 № 
been repaid to the Council in consequence of the favourable 
judgment of the House of Lords on the question of income 
tax, and the actual payments for the year had been reduced 
by £851. The net result of the judgment was that income 
tax was now payable only in respect of the sinking fun 
charges. In some few cases difficulty had been expt 
enced in letting tenements, but the average loss of ren! ђу 
empties had been comparatively small. 
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ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES 
By CHAS. E. GRITTON, A.M.LC.E. 


TUNNEL VENTILATION. 


HE Park Avenue Tunnel, New York City, is some tW 
miles long, and is divided into one central tuo? 

with two tracks of rails in it, and two side tunnels with one 
track each, the dividing walls having open arches Ш 2 
The only ventilation at present is by means of opening. 
the top of the centre tunnel. Nearly 600 trains P 
through daily, the average time for the passage of ный 
being 34 minutes. Mr. Albert A. Cary, according to 
Engineering News, proposes to close all existing оре" >" 
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Two HOUSES АТ WIMBLEDON, BY JAMES RAansome 
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House at MARLBOROUGH, BY JAMES RANSOME. 
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and to place a fan every 250 ft. to draw the vitiated air 
from the summit of each of the tunnels by special ducts, 
fresh air inlet passages being also provided near each fan. 
The section of the tuanel is 841 square feet; each fan is to 
be 12 ft. diameter and 6 ft. broad, runaing at 120 revolu- 
tions per minute, and to discharge into its own roo ft. high 
chimney. The number is to be до. Each will require 
40 horse-power to work it, and they are to be driven 
electrically. 


А Вс ELECTRICAL MACHINERY CONTRACT FOR ENGLAND. 


Notwithstanding the fact that tenders were sent in by 
the chief American and Continental firms, the contract for 
the London County Council Tramways generating plant 
has been placed with the firm of Messrs. Dick, Kerr & Co., 
Limited. This is the largest order for electrical machinery 
ever placed in this country, and embraces practicaily 
20,000 horse power of electrical plant. The contract 15 
divided into continuous-current generators and three-phase 
machines, there being two continuous-current machines of 
1,500 kw., and two three-phase machines of similar 
capacity. In addition there are a considerable number 
of motor generators, the largest being 750 kw. About 
half, more or less, of the machinery will be made by the 
English Electric Manufacturing Company, Limited, of 
Preston. 

ANOTHER LARGE CONTRACT FOR ÁMERICA. 


The American Bridge Company has, according to a 
Reuter telegram, dated the 19th inst., secured a contract 
to construct twenty steel bridges for the Uganda Railway. 
The amount of the contract is about 1,000,000 dollars. 
Several British and Continental firms tendered, but the 
American Bridge Company not only offered the lowest 
terms, but also guaranteed the completion of the contract 
in the shortest time. 

BRIDGE TESTING. 


Dutch Government engineers are now using new extenso- 
meters designed by Mr. Kist for the above purpose. By 
their use either the maximum strain suffered by a bar 
during a certain time, or the varying values of the strain 
during the whole time of observation, can be determined. 
To a point of the bar, the strain in which is to be in- 
vestigated, is fastened one end of a steel band lying along 
the bar, and having its other end formed into a hook which 
engages on to the pin of a small crank, the shaft of which 
rotates in bearings fixed, to a second point of the bridge, 
and it is evident that any change of the length between 
the two fixed points will cause a rotation of the diminutive 
shaft, to which is fixed, in order to measure the change of 
length, a long pointer, with a scale at its outer end. А 
small projection on the pointer leaves its trace on a surface 
of lamp-black, and so indicates the maximum strain. The 
steel band is kept taut by a special spring fixed to the 
pointer and some other part of the instrument. The actual 
change of length is enlarged 40 times at the end of the 
pointer. To obtain a record of the variation of the strain, 
instead of its maximum value only, a pointer is used having 
a Berlin silver point, which scratches its record on a strip 
of metallic paper wound round a drum fixed in position 
by screws. The rotation of the drum is effected by 
clockwork fixed to a convenient point of the bridge, and 
communicating its motion to the drum by cords and small 
pulleys. Two or more drums may be driven by the 
same clockwork. 

RAISING A SEA. 


The Czar has sanctioned a somewhat curious engineer- 


ing undertaking—raising the surface of the water of the 
Sea of Azof nearly 15 ft. by building а dam near Kertch, 
nine miles long. In it immense sea gates are to be provided 
for the passage of ships. Overflow outlets are also to be 
made. The cost is estimated at some /5,000,000, the 
interest on which will be paid by ships visiting the ports 
benefited. 
A CONTRAST WITH CORNWALL. 
The highest mine in the world is said to be a tin mine 
at Oruro, in Bolivia, 14,000 ft. above the sea. 


SHEFFIELD's ELECTRIC LIGHT UNDERTAKING. 


The proposal of the Sheffield Corporation to borrow 
£ 500,000 for the purposes of the electric light undertaking 
was the subject of a Local Government Board inquiry, held 
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last week, at Sheffield. The Town Clerk explained 
that the growth of the electric light department had ren- 
dered it absolutely necessary for extensions to be made. 
А site had been obtained for a new electric light station. 
In 1893, when the undertaking was in the hands of a 
company, the number of units sold was 131,752 per annum, 
but for the fifteen months in 1900—1901, under the 
auspices of the Corporation, the sale was 2,381,708 units. 
There were 1,616 consumers connected with the mains, and 
about go were waiting to be connected. The amount ın- 
cludes £238,422 for works, etc., at the new station; a new 
arc lighting scheme, £10,500; and the obligations at the 
present station reached گر‎ 134,000, and it was stated that 
there had been an unauthorised expenditure of £83,237. 
Contingencies were expected to run to about £30,000. 


BIRMINGHAM Gas UNDERTAKING. 


THE gas undertaking at Birmingham is a huge affair, and 
furnishes a striking instance of business acumen and fore- 
thought on the part of the City Council, who acquired 
possession of it as a municipal concern in 1876. Then the 
output of the works was nearly 2,000,000,000 cubic feet, 
whilst it is estimated that in the year 1901-2 the consump- 
tion will reach a total of 5,900,000,000 cubic feet. Having 
regard to the abnormal annual increase in the number of 
consumers of gas for household purposes under the pre- 
payment meter system, and to the increasing demand that 
13 continually being made for gas for power and heating 
purposes, the Council last week agreed to a recommenda- 
tion of the Gas Committee to greatly extend their works, 
and to seek powers to raise a further capital sum of 
£ 500,000 for the purpose. 


EG PED 


THE MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF 
ARCHITECTS. 


T the usual monthly meeting of this Society, held on 
А the 14th inst., there was an exhibition of students’ 
rawings, and the following prize-winners were announced : 
Design for a small plunge bath, Mr. Gerald Salomons. For 
the sketches in connection with the Summer Visits: First 
Prize, Mr. Frank Osler; Second Prize, Mr. Gerald 


Salomons. For Measured Drawings; First Prize, Mr. 


Claude Paterson ; Second Prize, Mr. Gerald Salomons. 
Afterwards Mr. Paul Waterhouse read his paper, en- 
titled * Architecture among the Modern Arts.” Mr. 
Waterhouse said he took it to be an axiom that the 
greatest periods of historic art had been those in which 
there was по consciousness of art; that, in fact, conscious- 
ness in art was a danger to its existence. Our age was 
above all, he said, an age of expression; and in architec- 
ture especially, the powers which made the critic were, he 
thought, allied to those which made the producer. In fact, 


the very mental exercises that enabled us in these days to 


define and detect that essence of art which was unname- 
able to our forefathers were not necessarily destructive of 
creative skill, but might be turned, at least so far as 
architecture was concerned, into the instrument of a riper, 
fuller, and more intellectual creation, 

After speaking of the simplicity which underlay Greek 
art, the beauty of some of the best specimens of Roman archi- 
tecture, and the buildings of the Italian Renaissance, which 
last, he said, breathed the very essence of art, the speaker 
emphasised the fact that art as we understood the word 
was never talked about by their builders. In the great 
Gothic days the mason was a skilled craftsman who was 
imbued with a simple pride in his work, which was to him 
an expression of pious faith and Christian belief; but the 
mason would have been quite unable to talk about his 
work. We had, however, to-day the wish, and sometimes 
the ability, to express things which a tormer age would 
never have attempted to handle. Each preceding age had a 
style of architecture of its own. To-day an unconscious 
selection was exercised, but all noble work had its traditions 
in recognised styles and was more or less the result of an 
academic choice. No architect to-day could consider 
himself equipped for his work without a sound knowledge 
of the elements in which ће worked. So far from being 
choked, as some argued, by deeper insight, the architect 
must necessarily be a student. He attained the highest 
possible to him only when he could criticise his own work 
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in the light of knowledge. Only the man of wide know- 
ledge could be trusted to vary or modify the old rules, since 
his power to judge depended upon his knowledge of the 
work of his predecessors. · 
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SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
AND SURVEYORS. 


T the monthly meeting of the Sheffield Society of 
A Architects and Surveyors, held on the 14th inst., Mr. 
Р. Marshall in the chair, Mr. Charles Е. Brindley (of the 
firm of Brindley & Foster) gave a lecture on “ Organ 
Chambers and Organ Cases.” 

Dealing first with the placing of organs in concert halls, 
the best position for the organ was the far end of the 
orchestra, and as an instance of good arrangemert Mr. 
Brindley gave the case of the instrument built by his firm 
in the Town Hall, Pietermaritzburg, South Africa. Special 
attention, he urged, should be given to allowing ample 
space, so that the organ may be built on one level, in order 
that it may not be affected by changes of temperature and 
so thrown out of tune by the consequent expanding of 
metal pipes when instruments are constructed at different 
altitudes. In providing for machinery for blowing, care 
must be taken that (a) the room be dry, (b) within reason- 
able distance of the organ proper, (c) the temperature be 
the same as that of the hall. ۱ 

Coming next to the placing of organs in places of 
worship, the lecturer stated that not the least difficulty in 
this respect was the unreasonableness in some cases of the 
architect's client, who, although having no acquaintance 
with architecture, or acoustical or musical knowledge, 
ruthlessly ignores the best suggestions, and cuts out those 
refinements and beauties upon the achievement of which 
the enhancement of reputation and growth of art have 
depended. Lack of space allowed and disregard to all 
proportion were the greatest evils. It was idle to point 
these defects out, as you were told that if you couldn't 
do it others covld. Mr. Brindley then gave the opinions of 
experts with regard to position. The placing of the organ 
on a screen dividing the nave from the choir is undoubtedly 
the best, but is unfortunately seldom favoured or adopted 
by modern architects. Putting an organ in the west 

gallery is highly recommended by many experts. An. 
organ chamber 15 not a good place for an organ. If this 

latter method be a necessity, the lecturer pointed out that 

it devolved upon the architect to design such chamber so 

as to mitigate the evil as much as possible by providing 

plenty of space, making it of sufficient height, and having 

ample opening into the church for the ingress of sound. 

Private houses presented the greatest difficulties, owing to 

the invariable upset to the arrangements the introduction 

of an organ causes. Instances were given of the instru- 

ments built by Brindley & Foster for the late Duke of 
Sutherland in Stafford House, London, and for the well- 
known amateur, Мг. 5. W. Pilling. In the latter case, no 

room being acoustically suitable for an organ, Mr. Pilling 
had one built, and his complete four-manual organ shows 
off to the greatest advahtage. 
Mr. Brindley then dealt with the casing of organs 

and the technicalities in connection therewith of great 
interest to architects, in order that in their designs every- 
thing might be arranged to the enhancement of the effec- 
tiveness and appearance of an instrument. With regard 
to decoration, Mr. Brindley stated that the silvering adopted 
by his firm was well received by architects. The great 
thing was not to decorate pipes so as to spoil their appear- 
ance as metal pipes. 
-Inconclusion, Mr. Brindley remarked the first-class built 
organ had pipes of full size, the pipeshad each ample speak- 
ing room, and were of good calibre. In short, a properly 
built organ may be from 50 to 60 per cent. heavier in weight 
than an organ of the cheap class. Consequently, a 
first-class builder requires more room for a given specifica- 
tion than the inferior builder would know what to do with. 
Mr. Brindley pointed out that it was possible for an organ 
builder to supply an organ to a given specification for per- 
haps 20 per cent. less cost than it would cost his firm in 
materials and workmanship. Не, therefore, urged archi- 
tects to not unduly limit the organ space if they desired to 
safeguard their clients’ interests. 
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The lecture was well illustrated by photos, drawings 
and diagrams, and at the close Mr. Brindley was بل‎ 
recipient of a hearty vote of thanks. 


ARCHITECT. 
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THE BRITISH WORKMAN AND THE 
BUILDING TRADE. 


Sor E very vigorous criticism of the ways of the Britis 
workman and their effect upon the building trade of 
the country is contributed by Mr. William Woodward 
A.R.I.B.A., to the Times. Mr. Woodward says:— 

“ Unless one is wilfully blind it is impossible to avoid the 
blatant display of non -work which meets опе at every visi 
to a building. The foreman—to whom one formerly looked 
to see that a reasonable amount of work was being ехе 
cuted, is so terrorised by the hundred-and-one ways in which 
trade unionism can make his life a misery—dare not put hi 
foot down upon the swindling of labour which is going on 
The other day, taking advantage of a clause in the contract, 
I myself sent off the building two glaringly idle joiners, 
but the foreman dare not have done it, and 1 intend to 
exercise my power in the future. It may be said, Wha 
business is it of the architect to intervene in labour ques 
tions? The business is this, so far аз I am personally con- 
cerned, I find buildings costing 25 per cent. more than 
they cost 25 years ago. 

“ And it is not only cost, but delay in completion. It 
is now quite impossible to get a building finislied in decent 
time, and the architect, who is powerless, is blamed. | 
know all about the retort made by labour spouters that we 
try to rush our buildings. Nothing of the sort; it is the 
500 bricks instead of the 1,000 ; it is Mr. Plasterer playing 
a game of cards on the building during working hours; it 
is (a matter within my own knowledge) ‘а threat to strike 
unless a drunken man is kept on the building; it is Mr. 
Plasterer, again, who will not allow a bricklayer to fx a 
tile 6 in. by 6 in., but will allow him to fix one 9 in. by 
gin,; it is the same gentleman who spoilt some stable 
paving done for me because he insisted that ' granolithic' 
was plasterers’ work, and not that of the bricklayers, who 
were doing the work properly. It is Mr. Bricklayer, this 
time, who has suddenly taken it into his head that roof 
tiling is his work, and not that of the regular expert tile 
who has hitherto made tile roofs the success they are; and 
so on with innumerable interferences in the work, all tend. 
ing to inferior finish, all to delay, and all to absurdly 
enhanced cost. 

“1 know, and the workman knows, that, were it not for 
his gross, unmanly conduct, dwellings for his own class 
could be erected, to pay, too, at one-third less than the 
present cost. I know that the ridiculous expenditure last 


‚year of £145,000 on so-called technical education was 


absolutely wasted so far as any improvement in the work 
man is concerned ; I know that if one desires anything like 
perfect work it has to be done twice over at the expense 0 
the building owner or ratepayer. 

“ There will be no remedy for all this until magistrates 
and judges pull themselves together. They are as afraid 
as is the foreman on the job to mete out stern justice 
and until a strong Act of Parliament is passed (which wi 
not be whilst so many members rely on the workmans 
vote) which will effectually protect from molestation those 
who are willing to give a fair return for a fair wage, 50 long 
will the trade unions rule and govern masters and met, 
and so long will the idle scoundrel laugh in your face 
whilst he is receiving the highest pay for his ignorant, 


| wasteful blundering.” 


Poo a 


THE SANITATION OF A COUNTRY HOUSE! 
Ву MAX CLARKE. 


W^" need not consider site, aspect, or prospect, as Il 

seldom falls to the lot of an architect to decide on 
the first, and any man worthy of the name of architec 
would deal to the best of his ability with the two latter 
items, on which there is plenty of information to be had, 
and they are not matters which require supervision. 


* From a paper read before the Architectural Association 00 Friday 
evening, November 15th, 
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SuBSOIL DRAINAGE. 


_ The lie of the ground requires most careful considera- 
tion, and the drainage of the subsoil, if such is required, 
always bearing in mind that it is better to lay land drains 
so that they will convey water away from the house than 
towards it. I mention this, аз I saw a scheme a little time 
ago arranged to convey all the surface water in a pipe under 
the centre of a house when it would have been quite pos- 
sible to take it away at the sides of ‘the house. Land 
drains or agricultural pipes are liable to get blocked up at 
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times, which should be borne in mind when laying them. . 


The general drainage I shall speak of later. 


FOUNDATIONS AND CONCRETE. 


The foundations should receive careful consideration 
even in the country, taking care in а clay district to carry 
them well down beyond the level which may be affected 
by droughts; if this were done we should not hear of so 
many cracked buildings ard under-pinning jobs, which, 
though money-making for the architect, are not pleasant 
for the client. 

In connection with the foundations, let me remind you 
that Portland cement requires more examination and 
attention than it usually receives from architects. I find 
it very difficult to get it sufficiently air-slaked—or, in other 
words, it is, as a rule used when it is too fresh ; it sets so 
rapidly that it is partly set before it is used in brickwork, 
drainwork, or concrete, and if knocked up again of course 


stoneware pipe-collars fractured which are to be met 
with. 
Damp COURSES OVER AREA OF BUILDINGS. 


Covering the area of buildings with Portland cement 
concrete, as required by many authorities, is for the pur- 
pose of keeping down ground damp, which, where there is 
no concrete or other damp-proof course, is liable to be 
drawn up in the building when the latter is heated, the 
damp or noxious gas sometimes coming from great distances 
where the earth is light or porous. In this way sewer gas 
may be brought into a building from «defective 5 
existing at a considerable distance. In order to prevent 
this, care should be taken that the cement is sound and 
slow setting, and that the concrete is not porous; the 
aggregate not being too large, such for instance as brick- 
bats, which one often sees in concrete. The surface 
should be well beaten down and smoothed over with a 
shovel soas to form an impervious face, even if the con- 
crete is only to act as a damp-proof course, and not as a 
floor. 

Damp COURSES. 


Damp courses in walls should receive great attention. 
The very old-fashioned clause to be found in specifications, 
“ two courses of stout old slates bedded in cement,” 
should, 1 suggest, be abolished, as it is most difficult to 
get stout slates, either old or new, the usual type being so 
very thin that they break easily and are often damaged 
before the wall is built upon them. Asphalt often sufters 
from being laid upon the walls and then used as a gang- 
way by the men on the works, or is otherwise damaged by 
moving materials upon the walls before the brickwork is 
continued up over the damp course. Whatever the 
material may be, it should be carefully protected until the 
` superincumbent walls are built, then we may assume that 
we have done all that can be done to ensure a perfect 


layer of material to prevent damp rising. 1 do not give | 


an opinion as to the lest material to use, only care 
should be taken in its use, In connection with damp 
courses and floors, 1 doubt if sufficient attention is paid 
to cases where there are wood floors with a space 
under, one side of a wall and tiles or mosaic with concrete 
under at the other side. Then some precaution is 
required to prevent the damp getting from the earth and 


on the other side. 
Numerous methods can be adopted, but they are usually 
conspicuous by their absence. 


VERTICAL Damp COURSES. 


Vertical damp courses or dry areas are most important 
to rooms underground. I do not think there сап be any 
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the external face of the walls with a double thickness of 
asphalt 15 the very best means of keeping out damp, the 
asphalt forming a horizontal damp course at the bottom 
and extending vertically above the level of the surrounding 
earth. Му experience of hot compositions poured into а 
cavity in the wall is, that such care is necessary to prevent 
mortar droppings getting down, and to ensure the hot 
material getting down and adhering to that already in, 1 
shall not risk it. The external application [ can sce and 
examine, the internal [ have no means of knowing whether 
16 15 in, as it should be, or not. 

Ventilation under floors should be attended to, sleeper 
walls being built open to allow of currents of air through 
the open spaces; one forgets at times that putting in an 
air brick to the space under one room and carrying up the 
brickwork close under the floor all round without any 
openings other than the one is not “ ventilation,” it is only 
leaving a hole. All holes made in walls should have a fall 
outwards, to prevent wet being driven in. 

Bedding wall or pole-plates in main walls at the ground 
level is a mistake; they should always be carried on 
corbels, piers, or independent walls. In connection with 
this, I think hoop-iron, well tarred and sanded, is to be 
preferred to wood wall-plates. 


WALLS. 
With regard to walls, what shall I say? That you 


‚ should avoid, if possible, using g-in. walls. It is not 


it is not the least use; it is also more likely to blow or Samitary work, in my opinion, to build a house costing 


expand when used fresh, accounting for the number of 


say, £2,000, all the outer walls being 9-in. brick; and 


particularly when the bricks are porous, аз so many are 


· nowadays, put together with poor mortar, and not even 


damped before laying. Of all the simple requirements in 
building, I do not think there is any single one I have so 
much difficulty in getting carried out as wetting the bricks 
well before they are laid; 1۶ this is not done the dry brick 
absorbs ali the moisture out of the mortar so rapidly that 
the material is little better than dust or dry mud. Hollow 
walls require attention to see that the cavity extends below 
the level ofthe internal damp course ; also that mortar is not 
allowed to drop down the cavity and rest on the wall, thus 


: forming a means for the damp to pass from the exterior to 
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the interior lining of the wall. The lead covering of lintels 
or arches over openings in hollow walls require attention 
to ensure the ends of the lead being welted and turned so 
as to direct the moisture to the outer wall. 

I have had some experience in building with granite, 
and I find it a mistake to allow through or bond stones to 
extend to the inside face of the wall, as damp patches are 
usually found where the ends of these stones come. This 
is, of course, where neither brick lining nor “ strapping ” 
(the Scotch term for battening and plaster) are used. 


Koors. 


Some points in roofs require attention ; one of the most 
important, to my mind, being in cases where eaves gutters 
rest on the tops of walls or on oversailing courses. It is а 
practical impossibility to make a cast-iron eaves gutter 
perfectly watertight, therefore short lengths of lead should 
be fixed on the top of the walls at each joint in the gutter 
to take the water which escapes from the joint away 
beyond the face of the wall, not allowing it to percolate 
into the brick and stone, and so form a very unsanitary 
spot, as well as an eyesore on the inside. These pieces of 
lead should be welted at two edges, and of the other two 
edges the back should be turned up and the front edge 
turned slightly down where beyond the outer face of the 
wall. 

Down pipes are, as a rule, too large and too numerous 
in most buildings, where gulleys have to be fixed at the 
bottom of each stack, involving unnecessary drains and 
extra work clearing out, etc. The pipes should always be 
fixed so that they are clear of the walls in case of 


‚ breakage. 
concrete on the side of the wall to the flooring and timbers ; 
| | in the north than in the south, are better in every way 
' than either secret gutters or flashing, the cover flashing 


I would suggest that “ soakers," which are more usual 


being less liable to damage than flashing laid оп roof 
slates. Soakers also make a good finish to hips where the 
taste of the architect does not permit of hip tiles, slate, or 
lead coverings ; the slates can be cut to a close joint down 
the angle. Slates of a greater width than the ordinary 


doubt that, where a wide area Cannot be obtained, covering | size should be used in these positions, so that no very 
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narrow strips or small angle pieces are used, as these 
usually have only one nail or peg, and are very liable to 


get broken and fall off. 
I think two courses of slating battens, the lower one 


vertical and {Ве upper horizontal, is a good method of 


obtaining an air space in roof construction, and so render- 
ing the interior less liable to be affected by changes of 
temperature. Felt should be clearly specified and exam- 
ined as to quality, the cheapest, which is often seen on 
work, 15 not a desirable article. 

Silicate cotton or slag wool is a most remarkable non- 
corductor, as well as being a sanitary material, to be used 
in almost all cases where hair felt is so often used, the 
latter being a happy hunting-ground for all sorts of vermin, 
whereas the slag wool is, to them, most objectionable ; this 
applies to roof coverings, pugging in floors, “lagging ” or 
covering pipes of all sorts, and all the other purposes a 
good non-conducting material is used for. 

need hardly refer to the fact that the common floor‏ آ 
with wood joists, floor boards and ceiling plastered, is not‏ 
a “ sanitary " floor, but it will be some time yet before we‏ 
can get a solid floor of any sort used im country houses‏ 
even of the better class, so I need not go into the difficul-‏ 
ties of any of the varieties, either as to cost of execution,‏ 
but I may say with regard to partitions, that I think the‏ 
stud partition, of “ quartering ” plastered both sides should‏ 
be consigned to the past, porous and pumice bricks, breeze‏ 
concrete, perforate dand solid plaster slabs, and solid plaster‏ 
on expanded metal, are all so much superior that their use‏ 
should he universal even in country houses. Building the‏ 
tops of chimneys in cement and the insertion of proper‏ 
damp courses in them should be a matter of common prac‏ 
tice, but I fancy more attention is often paid to the problem‏ 
how to get a chimney to draw, or not to smoke, without‏ 
recourse to a chimney pot, than to whether the damp‏ 
course has been properly put in.‏ 

The architect who has been called in once to try and cure 
a bad case of “dry rot” іп a house will, I imagine, need 
no reminder as to the necessity of making provision against 
such a misfortune arising in one of bis own buildings, or 
one who has lived during a cold winter in a country house 
with no means of heating the ball or passages, he, 1 fancy, 
will bear in mind the necessity of heating arrangements, 
the nature of which we need not discuss. 1 would only say 


avoid any system which combines heating and a supply of 
hot water for domestic purposes, unless the former be of 


the most limited description. 


WINDOWS. 


The height of rooms, the lighting of them by suitable 
windows, and if no fire-places are provided, some means 
for the air to escape, I shall not venture to use the word 
ventilate in connection with this, even the cistern rooms 
should be well lighted ; although the water is not the better 
of any light. The height of the windows with relation to 
the floor and ceiling requires attention, many of the build- 
ing regulations having claims on the subject, and it is not 
a pleasant experience, when a picturesque window, or, 
mayhap, several of them, have been arranged in the roof, to 
receive a polite request from the authorities to alter so as 
to conform to bye-law so and so. 

High bottom beads or rails to double hung sashes as a 
simple inlet for air are not made use of as often as they 
should be. They also form a very excellent stop to prevent 
wet coming in at these points when heavy gales blow 
directly оп windows, аз is so often the case in exposed 
situations in the country. 

А splayed notch on the outside of the bottom bead is an 
additional safeguard against water, but do not cut the 
notch upside down, as illustrated in a well-known work on 
specifications—evidently a slip, but still liable to be copied 


by the beginner. 
(To be continned.) 
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TUBULAR SEWER VENTILATING 
STANDARDS. 


HE ordinary sewer ventilating shaft is usually any. 
T thing but a thing of 

beauty. Somehow there is 
something so uncompromising 


any attempt to give it artistic 
form seems never to have been 
seriously considered by those 
responsible for the erection of 
of these ventilators. 

But Mr. Joseph Aird, of 
the Wellington Tube Works, 
Great Bridge, Staffordshire 
(46, Queen Victoria Street, 
Lonloa), has endeavoured to 
come to the rescue with 
tubular ventilating standards 
designed to overcome the in- 
artistic effects of the shafts at 
present in use, and with more 
satisfactory result than we 
have yet seen. We give ап 
illustration of them  here- 
with. 

These standards are capable 
of being built up in sections 
to any required height, the 


covered by ornamental rings 
of simple pattern. The base 
of the standards is made of 
cast iron, of ornamental form, 
and is connected with the 
sewer by a branch junction, 
as will be seen in our illustra- 
tion. The upper portions are 
manufactured of Mr. Aird's 
well - known wrought - iron 
or mild steel tubing. The 
standards will resist wind 
pressure and all atmospheric 
influences. They may be used, 
if required, as combined tele- 
phone or telegraph poles and 
ventilators. 

We may add that these 
tubular standards have met 
with a widely appreciative 
demand, large quantities i ۱ 
having been supplied to local boards, urban district 
councils, and others. | 


———— - 
TRADE NOTES. 


To new workhouse hospital, Cheadle (Staffs), is being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland's patent 
Manchester Stoves, with descending smoke flues, the 
same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, 
of Manchester. 


Тне patent glazing of Mr. Sam Deards, of Victoria Works, 
Harlow, and 34, Old Broad Street, E.C., has lately been 
accepted for the glass roofing of Messrs. Fielding & Platts 
engineering shops, Atlas Works, Gloucester; Lady Meux's 
tennis court, Theobalds, Cheshunt; Mr. Brittain Pash’s 
engineering works, Chelmsford; the Dublin Road Маге 
house, Belfast; the new Grammar Schools, Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch; and for further extensions to the large works 
already glazed by this system for Messrs. Crompton & Co. 
Arc Works, Chelmsford. 
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А FAIR DAY'S WORK. 


P FAIR day's work for a fair day's pay " is an old 


saying, which enunciates the fundamental principle | 
of all fair dealing between employer and employed. And : 


this principle is the one upon which all the recent discus- 
sion in the Tímes respecting the British workman in 
general, and the building trades operatives in particular, 
really turns. No one who is acquainted with the building 
trade can shut his eyes to the fact that there has been a 
growing tendency amongst trades union members not 
merely to secure a minimum number of working hours 
per day, but even to set a limit on the productive capacity 
of the workman during those hours. This is shown in the 
statements made in the Times relative to the bricklayers, 
and which the experience of architects and others engaged 
in the supervision of building operations have proved to 
be more ог less true. The bricklayer of to-day is not, as a 
matter of fact, allowed to lay as many bricks per day as 
he could; there is a maximum limit which he is репе- 
rally supposed to work (о. If a man could set 600 or 700 
bricks a day be would not be allowed to do so, but would 
probably find himself restricted to a limit of from 300 to 
400. Even in the London County Council work the limit 
is said to be 330 bricks per day. 

But this same limitation of output is to be found in other 
departments of the building trades, and there is a general 
complaint in respect to workmen now-a-days doing less 
work for more money, time for time, than formerly. Inthe 
letter we published last week from Mr. Woodward we think 
the gist of the whole argument against the present state of 
things is fairly stated. Thereis a sort of concerted idleness 
— а system of leisurely activity, if youlike to put it politely 
—in our workshops, and on our building jobs, which is at 
once exasperating and demoralising, to say nothing of the 
needlessly increased cost of production. We are certainly 
suffering— and very materially suflering—in every branch 
of trade, from the practical acceptance by British workmen 
ot the unrighteous principle of doing the least possible 
amount of work for the highest possible rate of pay. Aud 
the effects of an organised system to limit a man's 
capacity of production in his ordinary day's work, are far- 
reaching indeed. The cost of building is greatly increased, 
foreign competition in the supply of ready-made joinery 
and the like is encouraged, and the general demoralisation 
of the workman himeelf is a certain after-effect. Mr. 
William Emerson, in his letter to the Times this week, is 

uite right when he remarks :—“ No man can pervert and 
astardise the powers and energy with which he has been 


endowed by working in a way which ‘ sacrifices time, talent, | 


labour, honour, principle, and love at the altar of mammon,’ 
as seems to be encouraged by the trade unions, without 
the worst moral deterioration." Not long ago Mr. 
Bramwell Booth, in a letter to the same journal most 
forcibly pointed out the disastrous eflect that this 
organised system of limiting the output of a man's labour 
must inevitably have upon his moral character. To 
which pronouncement of opinion we think а! who have 
studied the labour question with unbiassed mind must 
assent. | 

But after all has not the selfish, pleasure-seeking, ease- 
loving spirit of the times something to answer for in all 
this? Do we not find in the office, as in the workshop, 
something of the same tendency? 1۶ not the idea of 
getting as much money as possible, in the easiest manner 
possible, quite as evident amongst business and profes- 
sional people? We venture to think that if clerks and 
shopmen and others similarly engaged were as well 
organised as the artisan they would be quite as keenly 
alive to the advantages of shorter hours and increased 
rates of pay. And they would be quite justified in seeking 
to better their position in this respect. 
question turns, as we have already pointed out, upon the 


But the whole ۱ 
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| morality, or otherwise, of men being coerced to restrict 
their capacity of production. We say that it is utterly 

| wrong as a matter of moral principle, that any man should 

‚ accept service with a master at a certain rate of for 

' a certain number of hours per day, and then deliberately 

do less work in the time than he reasonably could. 
Perhaps such an one would say he made a virtue of 
necessity. Possibly that was all of virtue he could see. 
Гог truly— x. 


“Tt hath been said of old that Virtue dwells 
Above, among the inaccessible rocks, 
And treads the holy place with weary feet. 
She is not seen by eyes of mortal man, | 
Save him whom heart.consuming toil hath worn, 
He who hatb climbed the height of fortitude." 


PROFESSIONAL TOPICS AT THE SOCIETY 
OF ARCHITECTS. 
ТЕ presidential address delivered by Mr. Sylvanus 
Trevail yesterday (Thursday) evening at the Society of 
Architects covered a variety Bl topics of a more or less 
interesting character, chiefly concerned with the practical 
side of architectural practice. Of his remarks on some of 
these we give full account elsewhere. The subject which . 
naturally had the first place in Mr, Trevail's address re- 
ferred to the compulsory registration of architects, in the 
cause of which the Society of Architects has worked so in- 
defatigably for a good number of years past. Mr. Trevail 
was no whit behind his predecessors in the presidential chair 
in urging the great practical importance and value of the 
statutory registration of architects. He contended that 
registration was the necessary complement of an architect's 
education and training, and that,so far from thesystem tend- 
ing to lower the general average of architectural ability, it 
would rather raise that average, and also elevate the general 
status of the profession. In support of his argument he 
cited the case of the State of Illinois, which has recently 
adopted statutory registration for architects. Не азо. 
quoted Professor Clifford Ricker, President of the Illinois 
State Board of Examiners, who asserted that the general 
results of the registration law had been decidedly advan- 
tageoustothe public as well asto the profession. Mr. Emerson, 
the President of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
was likewise brought in as supporter of the principle, by 
reason of his having urged the Institute to follow on the 
lines of the Incorporated Law Society with regard to 
solicitors. And further, Mr. Seth-Smith’s presidential 
address, at the opening meeting of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation, furnished Mr. Trevail with a vigorous quotation as 
to the great benefit that would be conferred upon the pro- 
tession as a whole by the passing of the Bill for the Сот- 
pulsory Registration of Architects. What Mr. Trevail 
asks now is that the Royal Institute of British Architects 
should seize the pıesent opportunity of taking up the 
matter and carrying it through to a successful issue. 

Thequestion of metropolitan improvements was also dealt 
with by Mr. Trevail, and in respect to this he suggested— 
what in other words has already been proposed by ourselves 
and others—that there should be a “ general rebuilding and 
improvement scheme fixed after mature deliberation by a 
competent central authority specially constituted by Parlia- 
ment, after consultation with the chief local authorities and 
perhaps the representative societies of architecture, sculp- 
ture, and engineering, with a special regard to itsqualifica- 
tions and fitness for the purpose." This he regards as the 
best and surest way to a radical and comprehensive 
improvement of London. 

One matter mentioned by Mr. Trevail specially merits 
attention. He said he had found that the local 
district surveyor's office in small provincial towns was 
frequently made the medium for plagiarism of the most 
impudent description. Plans and sections of new buildings, 
together with elevations, had to be deposited in accordance 
with the provisions of the local by-laws, and further, these 
had to be in duplicate, one set to be retained by the authority 
and the other for stamping and return. Sometimes the 
effect was as follows :—“* Mr. A. builds a residence in the 
locality from designs furnished by а London or other 
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distant architect of recognised standing. Afterwards Mr. B. 
wants a house, and likes the style of Mr. A.'s residence. It 
is known locally Mr. B.is about to build, when he is visited 
by either the local surveyor or some member of his staff 
with the plausible intimation that if Mr. B. wants a resi- 
dence like Mr. A.'s, everything can be done for him in the 
office much more expeditiously, and better than can be the 
case from a distance, at a cheaper rate, and with the cer- 
tainty of the plans passing the authority without Yevision 
or delay! The result of course beiug that the surveyor or 
his assistant gets the instruction to proceed, and forthwith 
does so by providing himself with the necessary sheets of 
tracing paper or linen, copying the deposited plans in his 
possession, after making such trifling modifications as the 
altered conditions of the site or other requirements may 
necessitate." Мг. Trevail very properly contends that all 
local surveyors and their assistants should be debarred 
from practice as “architects” as a condition of their 
appointment ; at any rate within the areas over which they 
have adjudicatory powers. And he rightly argues that the 
model by-laws of the Local Government Board were never 
intended as an instrument for the fostering of any such 
contemptible practices. 


enn | 


THE АСЕ ОЕ ЗТОМЕНЕМСЕ ASTRONOMI- 
CALLY TRACED. 


IR NORMAN LOCKYER and Mr. Penrose have 
been trying to ascertain the age of Stonehenge by a 
reference to the heavens and the results of their researches 
are contained in a paper communicated to the Royal Socie. y 
in October last and published :» extenso, with illustrations, 
in Nature of the 2151 inst. They assume that Stonehenge 
was a solar temple, and that among the early inhabitants 
of these islands there existed, hundreds, and perhaps 
thousands, of years before Casar and his legions came, 
sufficient mechanical ability to raise the huge monoliths. 
. The main evidence of the stones being the remains of а 
solar temple is that an avenue of two ancient earth banks 
extends from the structure in the direction of sunrise on 
the longest day of the year, “precisely in the same 
way as in Egypt a long avenue of sphinxes indicates 
tbe principal outlook of a temple." These earthen banks, 
defining the avenue, do not exist alone. ‘‘ There is a 
general common line of direction for the avenue and the 
principal axis of the structure and the general design of the 
building together with the position and shape of the Naos, 
indicate a close connection of the whole temple structure 
with the direction of the avenue.” There can be little doubt, 
also,the authors consider, that the temple wasoriginallyroofed 
уп, and that “the sun’s first ray suddenly admitted into 
the darkness formed a fundamental part of the cultus.” It 
appears equally clear in the opinion of the authors that the 
orientation, or direction, of the principal axis of the temple 
was (Ее same as that of the avenue. 

The purpose of the structure was not merely for the 
observance of a great religious ceremony, but also to note 
exactly the sunrise on the longest summer day, and thus to 
mark officially and distinctly that time of the year, and the 
beginning of an annual period. But in the time of those 
old worshippers and astronomers the: sun rose a few 
seconds of arc—a fraction of a degree—higher in the 
heavens than it does now, and, as we know with close 
accuracy, the rate of change, Sir Normanand Mr. Penrose 
have calculated how long ago it is since the midsummer 
sun poured its rays straight down that avenue and through 
the middle lice of the temple. They find it was about 
3,581 years ago or in other words 1680 в.с., when those 
early Britons gathered on Salisbury Plain mayhap to salute 
the morn of the longest day, and mark the beginning of a 
new year. There may be an error of 200 years more or less, 
but this would, according to Sir Norman Lockyer's and 
Mr. Penrose's conclusions, be near the date. These соп- 
clusions, of course, imply a long antecedent period of 
civilisation, and there is evidence forthcoming indicating 
the presence in Britain at that time of a race of men 
capable of designing and executing such work. The paper 
is an extremely interesting one, even though one may not 
be able to follow and verify all из premises. 
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THE GREEN SLATES ОЕ THE LAKE 
DISTRICT, 


| E have received from the authors, Messrs. T. Mellard 

Reade, F.G.S., F.R.I.B.A., and Philip Holland 
F.I.C., F.C.S., ап exceedingly interesting pamphlet on this 
subject, and including also a consideration of the theory of 
slate structure and slaty-cleavage. It has Беги reprinted 
from the Proceedings of the Liverpool Geological Society 
for the session 1900-01, and contains much of real interes 
and practical value to architects. А number of specimens 
are examined and described in the paper; they were ful. 
sized roofing slates, from which were cut off the portions 
required for analysis and for microscopic slides. Шш. 
tions of the microscopic structure of the slates are given in 
the pamphlet. These are fully explained, and from the 
observations thus made the authors think it will be noted 
how intimately the characteristics of roofing slates are 
related to the microscopic structure. ‘ However they may 
differ in mineral make-up, ultimate capacity for splitting 
colour, surface grain, and sheen, weathering qualities, 
esthetic appearance, and finally strength, they а! poses 
the generic character and build-up aptly comprised in the 
term ‘slate.’”’ | 

The authors further discuss the chemical and mineralogical 
make-up of slates, and the theory of slaty-cleavage. “Ни 
temperature, pressure, and movement,” they remark, “act. 
ing upon a rock-base chemically and mechanically fite] 
for the manufacture of the slate, if we may be permitted to 
use that expression, seem to be a necessary conjunction for 
the production of slaty-cleavage, and the more foliaceous 
the constituent particles, and the more abundantly they 
are present, the firmer and more perfect the cleavage. 
The rougher slates are made up of larger elastic, or crystal 
grains or particles, and the whole aggregate, whether large 
or small, is made ultimately coherent by the presence of 
secondary minerals of a foliaceous character, which act not 
only as structural parts of the slate and longitudinal lies, 
but also as а cement. . . The minerals seemingly 
develop along planes of movement, and a little considera- 
tion will show that parallel planes cou'd not result from 
external pressure unless the force acted on a homogeneous 
material, hence we may legitimately infer that the beds of 
rock, which often show so much disturbance and foldiog, 
have been packed and pressed int» a homogeneous mass 
before the pressure, heat, and chemical action which pre 
duced the cleavage planes and slaty-cleavage structure 
had acted upon the rock.”’ 

In regard to slat y-cleavage the authors say : —“ Real slaty- 
cleavage is always accompanied by mineral! changes ia the 
body of the rock, which not only give to the rock its foliaceous 
character, but supply the necessary cement to bind together 
the heterogeneous overlapping constituent grains and cor 
vert what was originally mud into a rock possessing the 
tenacious and economically useful properties of slate. 
The enormous transverse strength of slate—in the case 
of a Velenhelli Welsh slate equal to that of good English 
oak—the authors consider quite precludes the idea that 
mechanical pressure alone weuld be sufficiently adequate 
to produce out of mud a structure possessing such remark 
able qualities as slate. | 


OPENING UP THE MALL ТО CHARING 
CROSS. 


By CHAS. FORSTER HAYWARD, F.S.A., ۸ 


to my communication as to the above,‏ شا ا 
which you were good enough to insert last week, !‏ 
may say that the line might be taken through the Gordon‏ 
Statue—that is the centre of Trafalgar Square—as well, !‏ 
not better, than through the Nelson Column, and this‏ 
would give a little more space for the central pir, ۲‏ 
monumental structure, between the two entrances 0‏ 
series of gates, to the Mall, and so a good opportunity fora '‏ 
special object would be afforded, at that spot to complete! |‏ 
whole scheme at the Charing Cross end ina manner ۰‏ 
the design of the other portions. I have по doubt all this has‏ 
occurred to the fertile, artistic genius of Mr. Aston Webb, i‏ 
though probably the apparent cost, as I said before, might |‏ 
have caused him to hold his hand. All the more reason |‏ 


for the suggestion to be made independently. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


HE exhibition of the competitive designs for the 
Queen Victoria Memorial at St. James's Palace will 
be closed after Saturday, December 7. 


А BusiNEss meeting of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects will be held on Monday evening next, Decem- 
ber 2nd, when there are to be put up for election 8 can- 
didates as Fellows, 30 candidates as Associates, and 2 as 
Hon. Corresponding Members. Two resolutions are to be 
brought before the meeting. One by Mr. Lacy W. 
Ridge is to the effect that the Royal Institute of British 


. Architects desires to thank the Local Government Board 


for the issue of model by-laws iv. (Rural Districts), but 
while doing so the Royal Institute would urge on the 
Board the desirability of preparing a model to enable 
Rural District Councils to regulate party walls as distinct 
from external walls. Mr. H. W. Wills will move the 
second resolution as follows:—'' That in the interests of 
the profession it would be advisable to have a list of 
Institute assessors drawn up from whom the president 
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would nominzte, and that this list be from time to time - 


revised." 


Tue Gillingham (Kent) Urban District Council invite 
competitive designs for laying out about sixteen acres of 
land, near Canterbury Road, as a recreation ground. 
Premiums of £20, /10, and £5 for the designs placed first, 
second, and third in order of merit. 


IN a limited competition for a new dental hospital at Bir- 
mingham, the design submitted by Messrs. Bateman & 
Bateman, of Birmingham, has been adopted. Five 
Birmingham architects were invited to compete, but only 
three took part in the competition. Mr. William Henman 


` and Mr. Thomas Cooper acted as assessors, their award 
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being in favour of Messrs. Bateman’s design, “оп the 
broad lines of its showing marked advantages, and being 
the most readily capable of moulding into a thoroughly 
workable scheme." 


Tue War Office plans for the erection of officers’ quarters 
on Mill's Mount, Edinburgh Castle, have been discussed 
by the council of the Edinburgh Architectural Association. 
As a result of this discussion, the council regretfully come 
to the conclusion that though it is evident that no little 
attention has been directed to the preparation of tne 
designs, the great mass of the Castle and its buildings 
from any point of view will be disfigured. They express 
the hope that, as the question is one of very great and 
permanent importance, nothing will be done without 
further serious consideration. 


Tue forty-fourth annual general meeting of the Architec- 
tural Union Company, Limited, will be held on Wednesday 
next, the 4th December, at 4 p.m., at No. 9, Conduit 
Street, Regent Street, W. 


Mr. C. J. Innocent, F.R.I.B.A., 22, High Street, Shef- 
field, has taken into partnership his son, Мг. Charles 
Frederick Innocent, who has been associated with him in 
practice for several years. Mr. C. F. Innocent is an 
Associate of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
having passed the Institute final examination in 1896. 


Tue Libraries Committee of the Kensington Borough 
Council have had under consideration a letter from the 
Leighton House Executive Committee suggesting that 
they might fitly commemorate their inaugural year of office 
by accepting a gift of the property, and permanently main- 
taining it under their statutory powers as an institution for 
the encouragement of the study of literature, science, and 
art, in the borough. The terms of transfer presented по 
difficulties, and the owners were willing to hand over the 
lease of the building and grounds, while the sketch com- 
mittee proposed also to transfer the very valuable collec- 
tion of paintings by Lord Leighton which are now in the 
building. Asto cost, the amount which would fall upon 


, the rates would be approximately £500 per annum. The 
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committee, after full consideration, bave come to the con- 
clusion that the gift is one which should undoubtedly be 
accepted. We hope the council will duly approve of this 
recommendation. 


HocarTH's house in Chiswick, despite the efforts of a 
committee formed under the chairmanship of Mr. George 
С. Наке, R.I., to secure the building for the public, was 
brought to the hammer at the Mart on Monday, when it 
was knocked down toa bid of £1,500. The purchasers 
were two gentlemen who declined to give their names or 
to state their intentions regarding the property. May we 
venture to hope their secrecy is merely that they may do 
good by stealth ? 


BATTLE ABBEY was duly put up to auction on Tuesday, 
but the crowd was too great to be accommodated in the 
Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, and so the sale took place in the 
Great Hall of Winchester House. Mr. Joseph Stower was 
the auctioneer, and the property offered comprised not only 
the historic abbey, founded in 1067 by William the Con- 
queror, on the site of the battle of Hastings, {о commemo- 
rate his victory over King Harold, but the adjoining 
domain, including dower house, farms, and woodlands, 
with a total acreage of 6,118 and a rent-roll of about 
£5,500. The ownership carries with it the lordship of the 
manor of Battle and the ownership of the great tithes, 
together with chancel of the ancient parish church of St. 
Mary, with rights of sepulture. 1t was provided that pos- 
session should be given on completion of the purchase, but 
that certain fixtures and fitted furniture in the abbey— 
including the old tapestries, armour, and trophies ia the 
Abbot's Hall, the panels of the Tapestry bedroom and the 
Aubusson tapestry in the Gothic Room— were to be taken 
over and paid for ata valuation. The first serious offer 
was one of £80,000. Next came an offer of £100,000, and 
by increases of 10,000 the bidding gradually rose to 
£ 190,000, then to £191,000, and on to £200,000, at which 
figure it was knocked down to Mr. Edwin Fox, of the firm 
of Edwin Fox & Bousfield, acting for an anonymous pur- 
е whose identity Mr. Fox absolutely declined to 
isclose. а. 


THE Church of St. Thomas, іп a little offshoot of Regent 
Street, which is celebrating its bicentenary, dates back to 
the time of King Alfred, a niece of whom presented the 
site to St. Peter's Church, Ghent. In the reign of King 
Henry V. it was settled upon the Carthusian Priory at 
Shene, as an alien priory, and at the Reformation 
Henry ۷۱11. confiscated it. Archbishop Tenison in 1687 
built a wooden oratory, and later the Charity Commission 
founded with the trust funds the Tenison School, Leicester 
Square. The present church was not built until 1702. 


Tue showrooms of Messrs, С. W. Faulkner & Co., 79, 
Golden Lane, E.C., are just now filled with a most beauti- 
ful and varied display of Christmas and New Year's cards 
and other souvenirs of the festive season, Perhaps the 
great variety isa little bewildering, but at least there is 
this advantage that no one need go away with their tastes 
or wants ungratified. In the usual forms of cards, as well 
as in the private greeting and other more specially 
designed cards, Messrs. Faulkner зеет each year to in- 
troduce a refreshing amount of originality in design and 
execution. The calenders are many of them most charm- 
ing productions, and range from the simplest to the most 
elaborate of forms. The new pictorial postcards are a 
special feature in this year's show, comprising a great 
variety of subjects. Some of the most interesting of these, 
from our point of view, are the “ English Cathedrals ” 
series (No. 46—49), and the “ London ” series (Nos. 30, 
31, and 34). Other interesting subjects are the “ Paris 
Exhibition,” the “Royal Palaces,” ‘English Coast” 
scenes, and ‘ River Sketches.” Then we have the many 
new publications in photogravure, carbon, silver, and 
platinotype. These make most beautiful Christmas gifts 
of a more permanent kind, being for the most part repro- 
ductions from well-known modern pictures—some from the 
Academy of this year—as well as an excellent series of the 
old masters. The mounted platinotypes are charming re- 
productions, and the hand-coloured mahogany panels are 
sure to prove attractive. The framed miniature gravures 
at one shilling each are a marvel of cheapness. In games 
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also Messrs. Faulkrer, as usual, make an excellent display. 
Old favourites reappear, but there ate also new ones which 
will surely claim a place in the public favour; table golf 
and parlour tennis cannot fail to become favourites. In 
connection with their “ Mayfair" and “ Remembrance " 
private greeting cards, Messrs. Faulkner have instituted a 
Christmas card criticism competition, in which all pur- 
chasers of not less than 25 cards from either of the above- 
named series will be entitled to compete. Prizes to the 
value of £1,000 will be awarded, and the competitors are 
simply required to place in order of merit the six cards in 
Е series which they consider to be the best, or most 
artistic. | 


* FOREIGN Competition in the Building Trades” was the 
title of a paper read before the Glasgow Technical College 
Architectural Craftsmen's Society, оп the 22nd inst, by 
Mr. George Herbertson. The author deprecated any 
action on the part of workmen or masters that might be 
contrary to the spirit of Free Trade, which was the policy of 
the country. At the same time he suggested that there 
should be a certain standard specified for rolled steel 
beams and Portland cement, let the material come from 
where it might. A discussion followed the reading of the 


paper. 


Tue members of the Glasgow Technical College Architec- 
tural Craftsmen's Society, visited, on Saturday last, the 
lodging-house for men, known аз Whitehouse, situated at 
Springburn. The promoters, а syndicate under the name 
of “The St. Mungo Boarding-house Company,” are to be 
congratulated on their very effective solution of the 
problem of providing real home comforts for the people for 
whom they cater. The idea of the management is not so 
much to cater for the single-night lodgers as to provide for 
permanent or weekly boarders. For thirteen shillings and 
sixpence per week a working-man has his breakfast, 
dinner, tea, and svpper, nicely served in а dining-room, 
large, siry, and well lit, Reading, recreation, and billiard 
rooms are provided, and the cubicles are comfortable and 
decently furnished. The buildings reflect credit on the 
architect, Mr. Whitey, of Glasgow. 
structed of brick, rough cast cement on face, with red tinted 
cement as dressings. The floors are fireproof, and the 
buildings are lighted throughout by electric Jight. 
is employed in the cooking arrangements, and the laundry 


The walls are con- : т 
great hope that next year the deficiency would be ۴ 
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' Council, Lord Welby added, desired to be a 


Steam | 


work and cleaning is accomplished by the most improved . 


machinery. 


In moving the vote of thanks to Sir William Preece for 
his inaugural address, delivered at the opening meeting of 
the Society of Arts last week, Sir Frederick Bramwell 
remarked that Sir William Preece had said he would not 
go down to his grave happy until he had travelled at 150 
miles an hour. “ Well, if Sir William fell down a coal pit 
784 feet deep, by the time he reached the bottom he would 
have attained a velocity of 150 miles an hour, and would 
certainly go to his grave г)? 


MANCHESTER has twenty million pounds’ worth of property 
and sixteen million of debts. This interesting statement 
was made by Mr. Balfour Browne on Monday morning at 
the Local Government Board inquiry in regard to the 
suggestion that Stretford should be brought within the city 


area. 


FoLLowING up the intention expressed in a recent resolution 
passed by them, the London Corporation give notice of 
their purpose to apply for leave to introduce a Bill in the 
coming Session of Parliament giving them further powers 
so аз to enable them to exercise a more thorough control 
over the City streets and their use, and over the opening 
and breaking up and the reinstating and restoring of the 
streets, and over the several authorities, including even the 
Postmaster. General, having statutory or special powers of 
opening and breaking up streets within the City. 


lona promises to become the scene of a prosaic 
secular industry. Recent experimental blasting has dis- 
closed several veins of white and green marble. As befits 
an island fraught with saintly memories, the stone iS re- 
ported to be eminently adapted for ecclesiastical architec- 
ture, and may possibly be first utilised to adorn the new 
Liverpool Cathedral. 


ROMANTIC 


improvement only as 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL NOTES, 


Tue CouncıL's BRICKLAYERS. 


Ta subject of the amount of brickwork executed by 
the bricklayers in the Council's employment was 
again brought up at the Council's meeting on Tuesday. 
Lord Welby, chairman of the Finance Committee, in reply 
to a question put by Captain Swinton, said that last week 
it was stated that the Works Sub-committee had made 
inquiries cn the subject, and that up to a certain point 
they came to the conclusion that, so far as the evidence 
before them went, there had of recent years been а dimin 
tion in the amount of work done by the bricklayers, bu 
that recently there had been an improvement. The Sub» 
committee had since continued their inquiries, and the 
result confirmed that general impression. But he mut 
add that the circumstances varied considerably in the 
various cases before them, and it was impossible for then 
at the present moment to state in any specific form whit 
the production had been and what had been the increas 
of late. The Sub-committce were still pursuing thi 
and would presently biing up a report. The 
model eu. 
ployer and to give wages which should be in accordance 
with those given by the best of employers ; but if they gare 
good pay there must be some reciprocity. А good rate d 
pay must be rewarded by a good rate of work, and to 
secure that end the Works Sub-committee would give a 
unwavering support to the works manager. 


Tug HousiNG ACCOUNTS. 


“urther discussion took place on the adjourned терї 
of the Housing of the Working Classes Committee, pre 
senting the year's accounts up to March 31 last. ۳ 
mary of the report appeared in our last ۴ The 
reception of the report was opposed on the ground that te 
sinking fund charges made the rents too heavy, and tha 
the burden should be to some extent transferred from tt 
tenants to the ratepayers. Mr. Waterlow, chairmanol Ін 
Committee, pointed out that the condition of the accu 
wasimproving. There was a total deficiency of £29" 
but that was much better than last year, and there ۵ 


out altogether. The report was adopted. 


THE WIDENING OF PICCADILLY. 


The Improvements Committee reported the receipt o 
further communication from the First ) 619 
Works, which reduced the original plan о! sides 
Piccadilly at the Green Park from Hyde Patk Contr" 
Walsingham House at a cost of 30,020; a 
scheme, estimated at £13,536, which would сап) 
far east as Down Street 01 there: 
abouts. Tke Committee strongly advised the 10 
accept the modified scheme. The report was adopted. 

« THE AMERICAN INVASION OF 10 ۱ 

With reference to the statements which have Just Es 
appeared in the papers (sec page 363, ante) astoan t 
tion by an American syndicate to lease for 999 de я 
principal portion of the proposed new crescent а 
the north side of the Strand, and in reply to the ای‎ 
put Бу Mr. К. Williams, Mr. W. Davies, chairman 0, _ 
Improvements Committee, said communications 02 "e 
recei ved by his Committee, who had passed them 
the Corporate Property Committee to dcal with. 


وم 


THE MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF 
ARCHITECTS. 


"THE annual dinner of this society was held ۳ 
21st inst., the chair being occupied by the prè 

Mr. Alfred Darbyshire, F.R.I.B.A. | йй 

After dinner the toast of “Тһе Royal Institute? № 
Architects” was proposed by Mr. Darbyshire Font 
the opportunity of making reference to the op, Pe 
Cathedral and the position of Mr. William Eme, 
sident of the R.I.B.A., in connection therewith » 
Darbyshire maintained, as in these columns 50 d ied 
ago, that Mr. Emerson ought to have been again © "m 
It was, he remarked, one of the most regrettable piti p 
of the whole business that Mr. Emerson was 09 Ё 
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compete again. The man who had first been: selected as 
the right man to undertake the work would now retire into 
oblivion, and. the work would be left to men who came 
fourteen or fifteen years after him—a change so extraordi- 
nary in the development of their art that they could not be 
surprised at anything else that might happen. 

Mr. William Emerson, in reply, said he could only hope, 
for his own sake, that the chairman might be mistaken in 
supposing that he was going to retire into oblivion. With 
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regard to the art of architecture, he had seen something in : 


the newspapers with regard to this Liverpool building 


which included the expression of a hope that the genius of · 


the country might produce a building in the new style, and 
tbat such a building would be received with acclamation. 
He could not help thinking that such remarks were calcu- 
lated to do an enormous amount of harm and cause 
deterioration in the architect's profession, and for this 


reason, that there was a considerable striving after origi- | 


nality at the present time. Then, again, there was another 
school, affecting what they termed l'art nouveau. He saw 
some examples of that school in a town a few miles north 
some few weeks ago, and the impression made on him was 
that there was entire ignorance of all that had gone before, 
that known rules of construction had been wilfully ignored, 
and that there had been a purposed going out of the way 
to make eccentric detail. Не did not think that could be 
called high-class art. It seemed to him that one could not 
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last session, making special reference to the retirement of 
Mr. George Corson, and to the proposed Queen Victoria 
Memorial in Leeds. In reference to the latter, Mr. Wilson 
said the council of the society had suggested to the Memo- 
rial Committee the expediency of architectural laying out 
of Victoria Square, in which the proposed memorial was to 
be placed, and the institution of a limited competition 
amongst architects for the obtaining of designs for the 
same, the author of the selected design to collaborate with 
the sculptor in preparation of complete detailed designs 
and model of the memorial itself. Mr. Wilson thought 
there was every reason to hope the suggestion would receive 
due consideration at the hands of the Committee. 

Mr. Wilson next addressed a few words to the students, 
specially urging the necessity for * enthusiasm," and the 
advisability of taking every advantage of the present 
means of education, and of working for the qualifying 
examination of the Royal Institute of Britisl Architects. 

In making allusion to the progress and outlook of the 
architectural profession, Mr. Wilson referred to the hap- 
hazard way in which the reconstruction of our large cities 
and towns was being carried out. No thought was given 
for providing great arteries of communication from centres 
to outlying districts; architectural treatment was uncon- 


. trolled; and owners and builders seemed to have had carte 


do better than start with a masterful knowledge of ргесе- . 


dent and the best of old work, and then design to meet 


modern requirements, showing your own individuality in 


the details. 


| 
Mr. E. Salomons gave “ The Corporation of Marchester," : 
and expressed regret that the Manchester Improvement | 


Committee was simply an improvement committee and not 
an originating committee. He contrasted the barrenness 
of Manchester's record for the last fifty years with tle 
achievements of Continental cities in constructing fine, 
tree-bordered boulevards in the centre of the city; and 
subsequently he referred in terms of satisfaction to the fact 
that it was on the tapis to appoint a city architect who 
should be something more than a city surveyor or a city 
engineer, 

` The Lord Mayor, in his reply, differed from Mr. Salc- 
mons as to the appointment of a city architect. He sul- 
mitted that it was much better for Manchester that the 
competition for public buildings should be open, and he 
expressed the opinion that it would be a loss to the com- 


munity if all the public buildings were to be of one stamp. | 


| 


Mr. F. S. Worthington gave “Тһе Victoria University ' 


and the Owens College,” to which Mr. Alfred Hopkinson 
replied , and, speaking of the Owens College, he said there 
was no profession with which they desired more close 
association than with the architect's profession. 

Other toasts were “ The Manchester Society of Archi 
tects,” given by Professor Tout; “ The honorary legal 
adviser,” acknowledged by Mr. W. Goldthorpe; and “ The 
hon. secretary,” acknowledged by Mr. P. Ogden. 
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LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITEC. 
TURAL SOCIETY. 


TER first meeting of the new session of this society was 

held on the 21st inst., Mr. Butler Wilson, president, 
in the chair. During the evening the prizes were distri- 
buted to the successful students. For the best measured 
drawing work the prize was given to Mr. S. R. Day, of 
Skipton. To Mr. J. Hinchcliffe, formerly assistant with 
Mr. Bowman, in Leeds, and now of Chorley, in Lanca- 
shire, four prizes, making a total of 11 guineas, were pre- 
sented. One was for the design of a village church, another 
for the construction of a village church roof, a third for the 
best essay on ancient ecclesiastical architecture in Leeds, 
and a fourth for sketching. A letter was read from Mr. 
George Corson, presenting to the society the portrait of 


blanche for ugliness. He would suggest that these conditions 
ought to be eflectively dealt with, and that schemes should 
be prepared for the probable and ultimate development of 
our cities and towns consequent on their rebuilding, proper 
sites for future public buildiogs being carefully selected ; 
that provision be made for subways; and that the 
insanitary areas be cleared in accordance with such 
schemes; so that the whole might be homogeneous as well 
as conglomerate. 

Mr. Wilson also made brief reference (о the question of 
competitions stating that the society proposed, in accord- 
ance with a suggestion made by the Royal Institute of 
British. Architects, to appoint a standing Competitions 
Committee, which should communicate with all persons 
instituting them within their area, with the object of in- 
ducing such persons to proceed upon proper lines, both in 
their own interests and those of the profession. He also 
alluded to the Liverpoo! Cathedral project urging “ that in 
common fairness and justice the commission for the work 
should be placed with the architect who won it, and that 
the delay, for which he is not responsible, 15 no mitigation 
of the present position. 

In conclusion, Mr. Wilson mentioned the case of the 
hauding over of the late Mr. T. M. Brydon's design for the 
new Government offices in Parliament Street, to Govern- 
ment officials to complete and carry out, the action of the 
R.I.B.A. in the matter receiving the society's approval 
and support. And as a final word, Mr. Wilson urged the 
desirability of 2۳60166215 keeping in touch with the arts and 
crafts societies, since a cultivation of and a co operation 
with the allied arts, and notably that of sculpture, was now 


_ а sine qua non, 
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himself which had been given to him by the members of . 


the society. Mr. Corson was the society's first president 
when it was founded 25 years ago, and it is partly in 
commemoration of that fact that the painting, which is by 


Mr. H. Willson, was subscribed for. The gift was grate- | 


fully accepted. | 
Mr. Wilson, in his inaugural address, 'referred at the 
outset to the work and progress of the society during the 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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THE KARDOMAH TEA-ROOMS. 
- T. ARNOLD ASHWORTH, ARCHITECT, LIVERPOOL, 


Б is not so difficult as might be expected in these days 

of commercial enterprise to select notable instances of 
successful (decoration in the way of restaurants and tea- 
rooms. It is quite a long time (as time counts to us 
fleeting mortals) since the Tokenhouse Mart Restaurant, 
for Messrs. Spiers & Pond, with its faience deco- 
ration, was the latest thing, and seemed, with its 
cleanliness and brightness, to show the way how 
to turn underground chambers into bright and pleasing 
apartments. When I sketched it there were not 
many to be seen like it. But much advance has been 
made since then, and in point of comfort it is not hard to 
choose between the somewhat cold and hard effect of 
constructive faience and plentiful reflecting mirrors, which 
used to be much adopted, and the later and more refined 
methods of oak panelling and tapestry, or painted decora- 
tion, asin the Berkeley Hotel Restaurant dining-room, or 
the Tivoli smoking lounge in the Strand, 


Quite up-to-date is the Kardomah. The architect, 
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Mr. Arnold Ashworth, of Liverpool, appears to have made 
quite a study of this special work, and he has certainly 
produced a result of both comfort and quaintness. It is 
always satisfactory to find the latter attained without the 
loss of the former, and the long smoking lounge on the 
lower floor at the Kardomah, with its oak panelled walls 
and ceiling, beaten copper frieze and quaint hooded fire- 
places, is probably to be reckoned as one of the most com- 
fortable public rooms in London. The striking feature of 
the upper floor, at the street leve), is the Briar Rose frieze, 
painted by Mr. Walter Eassie. The drawing and coloyr 


of these consecutive panels are alike charming ; the dainty | 
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refinement of the girls is delightfully rendered, in admirable | 


keeping with the legends inscribed below. We have aimed 


rather to hint at the details of these well-appointed tea- ' 


rooms than to attempt realisation of the general effect. 
Moreover, as the sketches were done as interlude between 
the excellent libations which the Kardomah supplies, one 
may perhaps be pardoned for the point of view. Some of 
our readers might do worse than find their way occasion- 
ally to 186, Piccadilly. T. RAFFLES Davison. 


A COUNTRY HOUSE. 
J. HOOPER MAY, ARCHITECT. 


This compact and well-designed house, with its four 
reception rooms and ample hail, perhaps deserves two more 
bedrooms and a little more generous porch, matters easily 
added. ` 


—— 
SOME QUESTIONS AFFECTING ARCHITEC- 
TURAL PRACTICE.* 

Bv SYLVANUS TREVAIL, ۶3.۸ 

ANCIENT LIGHTS. | 


important subject the Society of Architects has taken | 


N 
À up, in the belief that it would be of public as well as 
professional advantage, is that much vexed question of 
“ Ancient Lights.” Who amongst us when starting a 
building in a town has not been threatened at the very 
outset with an injunction, frequently upon the most flimsy 
grounds, that could only be described as an excuse for an 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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attempt to levy blackmail upon one who, having the money © 


to build, is supposed to be good game to be plucked for 
fanciful damages and costs ? 

In one of such instances, where I happened to be the 
architect for the new building, we pushed our building back 
by 3 ft., but went 3 ft. 6 in. higher than the old one that 
previously stood on the same site. But al hough there was 
a space of something like 30 ft. between the two buildings 
that had been increased by 3 ft., we were sued by our 
neighbour opposite for damages to his lights! After close 
upon six months’ preparation of the case on both sides, 
with a whole crowd of witnesses, expert and otherwise, and 
five days’ waiting at the Law Courts in London to all of 
them for the termination of the case that was in front of 
ours, the hearing came off, and occupied another couple of 
days. You will all of you have a pretty keen appreciation 
of how the costs were mounting up by this time! But the 
end of it all was tnat no damage could be proved against 
any of the windows on the ground, first, or second floors, 
but that there was one little tiny window of the basement 
just peeping above the pavement level, measuring in all 84 
square inches of glass area, that the learned judge thought 


might possibly have suffered an infinitesimal diminution 


of light, because we had gone 3 ft. біп. higher than the 
previous building, although we had gone backwards 3 ft. 
For this he awarded the sum of £50 damages, and this 
carried the costs against the building owners, which 
amounted to over Z9oo, although in delivering judgment 
his lordship characterised it as one of the most trumpery 
cases that had ever been brought before him, and that it 
ought never to have been taken iato court! S> much for 
the Jaw, which was perhaps technically right, but how 
about the justice? And what inducement was there alter 
this for other property owners to improve their properties 
with such risks as these staring them in the face? Му 


` * Extracts from the presidential address delivered at the Society of 
Architects opening meeting of the session on Thursday evening, the 
25th inst, 
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claim of this sort as likely to arise, he at once cancels his 
instructions, buttons up his pockets, and allows matters to 
remain just as they were, to the detriment of the locality, 
the ratepayers, the architect, and the Property itself. | 
have many such postponements now in the pigeon-hole, 
as I dare say have other practising architects, where 
elaborate schemes have been carefully prepared that would 
be of the greatest possible benefit to the locality, and to 
individuals, but are stopped because of the uncertainty 
and expense of what might happen if the work was 
commenced. 

Now, what we as architects require, and what the 
British public wants, is а preliminary court of appeal in 
each locality, where plans can be deposited when any 
improvement is contemplated likely at all to affect others. 
Those who may adjoin should have notice of what was 
intended, and the full right of inspection of plans, and the 
pros and cons should then be gone into fully, and if in the 
opinion of the court damage was likely to be sustained, 
they might say so with or without assessing it, as might be 
agreed to on both sides, but at any rate to have the power 
of giving a permit for proceeding with the work, if the 
damage in their opinion was not such as to materially 
affect the user of the complainant's premises; when the 
subject of actual damage sustained could be subsequently 
ascertained by arbitration or in the law court in the usui 
way. This at any rate would release properties from the 
state of absolute block that many are in to.day, and ! 
always maintain that the public, as a body, and architects, 
as a body, are interested in motion and improvement 
rather than in stagnation, though in certain cases big 
fees may be obtainable for assisting to create a state of 
stagnation. 


AncHITECTS! DUTIES. 


There are other subjects of an essentially practical 
character that the society might fairly express its opinions 
upon. I was not long since accosted in the street bya 
gentleman who, as a member of many building committees, 
has had a great deal to do with different architects, and he 
told me that he was astonished to find such a great varia- 
tion as existed among architects as to what services should 
be rendered for the ordinary commission of 5 per cent. 
He remarked that if there was a clear and definite state- 
ment upon the matter it would be of great advantage to the 
profession as well as to the public, and be а means of 
securing uniformity of practice. Now, I take it, that we 
as a body do not want to be told what is included in out 
ordinary fee of 5 per cent., but as there are others out- 
side who would like to know, and seeing that anything 
that will conduce to uniformity of practice is a distinct 
advantage, I will take upon myself to define the duties 
concisely as follows, as coming within the ordinary 
commission :—(1) Reasonable prelimary sketches 10 
pencil, revised until the wishes of the client are exactly 
ascertained. (2) Approximate estimate of cost, suc 
as may be obtained by cubing. (3) Preparation of a full 
set of one-eighth scale drawings complete in all respects, 
with one traced copy of the same for the builder's use 10 
carrying out the works. (4) A complete detailed specifica- 
tion with conditions of contract, and in duplicate, one copy 
being for the builder's use. (5) Advertising and obtaining 
tenders for the work if let. by public contract. (6) Com- 
plete details, sufficient for the ordinary workman in each 
trade to execute his portion of the building. This would 
mean 7 in. ог 4 in. scale drawings of the better class 0 
work that might differ, and half and full-siz2 sections of a 
mouldings and the more delicate parts, and that full and 
explicit instructions for the proper execution of the work 
should be given in all cases. (7) Personal supervision by 
the architect or his deputy should generally be made 
monthly, or say once in six weeks, dependent upon the size 
of the buildings. For all other services, such as extra 
copies of the plans for local authorities, for taking out 
quantities, surveys of site, arrangements with adjoining 
owners, travelling or other out-of-pocket expenses, the 
architect 15 entitled to charge separately. T 

I have made this statement for the benefit not only 0 


j j ‚ my querist of the building committees, but also of architects 
experience has since been that when an owner smells a | 


who sometimes come across very exacting clients, who not 
only want occasionally a £4,000 job done for halt the 
money, but will put an architect to the trouble of drawing» 
and re-drawing, until it is brought back bit by bit to the 
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point where he has probably been told at the start that 
could not be exceeded for the proposed expenditure. 

. On the other hand I have heard of architects, and some 
of them whose work has been hung in the Royal Academy, 
being content to supply builders with the flimsiest plans to 
one-eighth scale, partly drawn, some portions to scale and 
others not, with no specification, nor detail drawings, aad 
then expecting their five per cent., which I maintain is not 
fair to either the public nor to their professional brethren, 
as it tends to bring architects and their work into disrepute. 
And, in the question of personal supervision, I have heard 
of cases of really large works of a national character, 
where the architect has been seen on them only at intervals 
of six months. 

To merit the public confidence we must, as architects, 
show ourselves to be worthy of it by our actions, aud I 
think that perhaps, after all, it is well occasionally to 
recognise what our duties are, because, thougb the ninety- 
nine members of our profession may go perfectly right and 
the single one may not, we hear more of that solitary case 
than of all the others put together. 


` Tenure OF BUILDING SITES. 


There is yet another point that I feel I must not omit 
upon an occasion of this sort, that is closely allied with 
building operations and the development of the best con- 
struction and the highest forms in our art. 1 refer to the 
tenure of land. The more and more I see of the evil results 


of the leasehold system in this country, one of thelast relics | 


of feudal times, the more am I constrained to speak out and 
tocondemn it. It should be tolerated under no modern 
civilisation. 
It is unknown in the United States. It has no hold in our 
Colonies. Even in Spanish and Portuguese America а 
building owner possesses the freehold of his site before he 
commences operations, and so it should be here, when one 
of the greatest aids that has ever yet been given to good 
building and true art would be afforded, as well as the 
greatest blow that could be rendered to the contemptible 
squalidness and jerry-building of which I have been com- 
plaining. Then the building owner would be interested in 
putting everything of the best, and having a structure that 
would not only last the lease out, but (ог all posterity. 
Because, if his own descendants did not wish to retain 
possession, they would still be interested in having the most 
substantial and artistic property for sale. 

So far is this principle recognised in Austria, for example, 
that not only do they insist there in becoming the owners 
of the freehold before building, but the building owner is 
exempted for a fixed number of years from local taxation, 
ia consideration of the advantage it is to the State in the 
fact of his putting à new building where previously there 
was either nothing or an old one. We can imagine what 
ап impetus this would give to London improvement if the 
same principle was followed here instead of the opposite, 
which 1$ to immediately increase a building owner's assess- 
ment with every improvement he makes. 

Needless to say, with freehold tenure and relief from 
taxation upon improvements, in Austria we find some of 
‘the best building in Europe, whilst in England, where the 
converse obtains, we find some of the worst. 


بے — 


TO ДЕТ RID OF LONDON'S SMOKE AND 
FOG. 


HE dire effects of London's smoke and fog were 
graphically described at a public meeting held last 
week in connection with the Coal Smoke Abatement 
Society at Grosvenor House. 
Sir W. Broadbent, in moving the first resolution, which 
was to the following effect : “ That the pollution of the air 


by coal smoke 15 injurious to public health and vitality, . 


destructive to works of arb and vegetation, and directly 
demoralising to the inhabitants of a great city," pointed 
out that the two great gifts of nature which made for long 
life were air and light, and the coal smoke of London 
polluted the one and intercepted the other, thus producing 
a deteriorating influence on the health and vitality of the 


It is unknown on the Continent of Europe. | 
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community. Fortunately, there was a mechanism which | 


to a great extent intercepted coal smoke on its way to the 
lungs, but every one who lived in London must have his 


‚ harm done to works of art by coal smoke. 
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lungs speckled by it. The city man often flattered himself 
that by walking home in the evening he obtained the 
exercise necessary to preserve his health. Of a walk in a 
country lane that would be quite true, but a walk between 
two rows of houses often had the opposite effect. The 
lack of the stimulating influence of light and air and the 
presence of impurities was steadily deteriorating the health 
of the community. 

Professor A. H. Church, of the Royal Academy, 
seconded the resolution. Speaking from the point of view 
of the scientific chemist, he said that smoke in its con- 
densed form of soot was something more and something 
worse than carbon. It was carbon closely associated with 


, tarry matters, moisture, sulphuretted hydrogen, sulphuric 


acid, and ammonia salts. While the carbon tended to 
dirty and darken everything on which it fell, the tarry 
matters caused the soot to adhere, so that the moisture, 
the salts, and the acids injured and corroded the surfaces 
on which the soot was deposited. The absorptive power 
of carbon was known to be very great and varied, and it 
was to this power that must be ascribed a great part of the 
A varnished 
oil-painting must in London be protected by a glass. 
When, a few years ago, he superintended the cleaning of 
Mr. Watts’s great fresco іп Lincoln's Inn Hall he found 
that it was the tarry and corrosive soot that had drawn the 
veil of night over the entire picture. The action of smoke 
on metals was equally injurious, and architectural art 
suffered in the same way. Не produced a piece of dirt 
from the underside of the moulding which encircled the 
5'опе gallery just below the dome of St. Paul's. This 
deposit, two or three inches in depth, owed its blackness 
to one per cent. of carbon orsoot. The bulk ofthe deposit 
was sulphate of lime, which owed its presence to the 
corrosive action on the stone of the cornice of the sulphuric 
acid in the London air. | 

Sir W. Thiselton-Dyer, ditector of Kew Gardens, sup- 
ported the resolution. He said there was no enemy those 
in charge of the gardens had to fight that caused them so 
much anxiety as the London fog. It hada very peculiar 
effect on some plants, causing them to break up. А series 
of experiments had shown that this was due to the 
poisonous action of the fog. | 

The resolution was carried unanimously. | 

Principal Lodge then moved “ That the injury and 
waste caused by the escape of coal smoke in cities demand 
the strict enforcement of the laws existing for its elimina- 
tion and the adoption of such further remedies as it 13 
within the present powers of science to devise.” He 
thought that the continuance of the evil was largely due 
to the apathy of the public. Every time he saw a coal 
fire he thought how barbarous it was, and he was 
glad it had been pointed out how poisonous its products 
were. People said they did not like gas fires, but coal 
fires were gas fires. People made gas on their own pre. 
mises, and made it very badly. As to a remedy for tbis 
evil he suggested that a commission or committes of 
inquiry should be appointed to take the views of scientific 
experts. The municipalities also should set themselves to 
work to find out what ought to be done. 

Sir T. Wrightson seconded the resolution, which was 
carried unanimously. 

Sir W. B. Richmond moved the next resolution, which 
was also agreed to without any dissentient. It declared : 
* That this meeting, in recognising the practical results 
already achieved by the Coal Smoke Abatement Society 
with the limited resources at its disposal, and in approving 
its line of action, pledges itself to use its best endeavours 
to place it in a position to extend its operations.” He said 
that, with «бе aid of their two diligent inspectors, the 
society had worked well. The committee determined to 
employ their energies in pushing into activity the law 
already made. They had aroused the public and the 
authorities, and now the society might see its way to 
extending its operations in fresh directions. Since the 
establishment of the society 230 summonses had been 
issued and fines to the amount of £1,017 had been inflicted. 
As regarded the society, Sir W. Richmond said that in 
1900 they had 213 subscribers, and up to this date that 
number had increased to 251. He said he thought the 
present law would work well if the fines imposed by it were 
larger and cumulative. Аз they now stood they were 
merely nominal, so that rich companies preferred to pay 


them and proceed with the nuisance. If а manufacturer 
were fined £250 he would abate it. He appealed to the 
meeting to support the society, There were three strong 
obstructions to the purity and cleanliness of London air— 
арау, vested interests, and insufficient fines for breaking 
e law, 
ss 


KEW COWL TESTS, 


queries contained in my letter published in your issue 
the 15th inst., it must be aseumed that they prefer to 
allow the question of the cowl patents held by them to 
drop. The wisdom of this course in the face of the abso- 
lutely unanimous condemnation of the tests and of the 
publication of the report which has appeared in the Press, 
of which the following extracts are fair specimens, the re- 
sponsible officials of the Institute are of course the best 
judges of. 

(a) “ It is a significant fact, that this would-be scientific 
report awards the palm for efficiency to a cowl or terminal, 
of which the Sanitary Institute themselves hold the patent 
وب‎ result which was not very difficult to attain when the 
method of experimenting was exactly such as to favour the 
cowl in question, or the open pipe principle.” 

(в) ' [t may, however, be said that they have done too 
much. Instead of simply layıng down the lines upon 
which, as an outcome of their tests, it was advisable to 
construct these cowls and to show what should be avoided 
on the one hand, and what should be provided on the 
other, in order to give the best possible results, they have 
given their ¿mprimatur to three specified models, which 
they have patented.” | 

(с) * The public do not like that kind of thing. They 
will say: ‘In order to make themselves an authority оз 
cowls the Sanitary Institute conducted experiments on 
them, and then, having taken up the position of judges, 
and acquired all the authority, they now come into the 
market with a cowl of their own.’ These are the things 
which put one against hole-and-corner experiments. . . 
. . To private experiments nobody can take exception, 
public experiments everybody must welcome, but secret 
experiments, which are neither public nor private, but are 
sheltered urder the zgis of a scientific society, must inva- 
riably create suspicion and distrust.” 

(D) “A perusal of the report can only excite feelings of 


O, qur tbe Sanitary Institute have not answered the 
0 


astonishment and commiseration in the minds of those 


acquainted with the facts, particularly after reading Pro- 
fessor Shaw's condemnation of the conclusions arrived at. 
. o » +. They must have known, from Professor Shaw's 
investigations, that the tests, for all practical purposes, 
were valueless, and could only prove misleading and 
harmful. . . . . . The Institute has done much 
good work in the past, and may do still more in the future ; 
but it must abstain from making such fatuous attempts to 
pose as an authority upon a subject which it is clear from 
the report it knows very little about.” О 

(в) “It would have been well for the dignity of the 
Sanitary Institute had the tests remained unpublished." 

As stated in my letter, 1 notified the Sanitary Institute 
on the oth inst. that their alleged “ Champion” сом! was 
an exact replica of an old chimney сом! first made by me 
over thirty years ago, and that if they cared to send a 
responsible person to my office 1 would show him diagrams 
‘and models of this cowl, and also the identical cowl itself, 
besides several other modifications of cowls on the same 
lines, and the later and more effective forms. Though 
the receipt of my letter was acknowledged, no one has as 
yet (Nov. 25th) called to inspect the cowl and the diagrams, 
the latter appearing in old price lists. 

In large sizes, tor several reasons arrived at from actual 
practical experience (which reasons the Institute appear to 
have either ignored or to be ignorant of in their applica- 
tion to their cowl), I never considered this chimney cowl 
good enough to make a ventilator of, and I think that the 
Sanitary Institute would have arrived at the same con- 
clusion if they had made the tests with full-sized specimens, 
such as are used for the ventilation of buildings, instead of 
with models, as was done. 

What surprises me most is that the Institute, and par- 
ticularly the cowl testers, should have been ignorant of the 
existence of this cow), which for many years past has 
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appeared as a standard pattern in the catalogues of the 
principal chimney cowl makers, and is to be seen on the 
tops of thousands of chimneys in London and elsewhere, 
though it is rarely or ever used as a ventilator, cow! 
makers being aware of its weak points when employed for 
that purpose. If the Sanitary Institute had responded to 
my invitation to inspect this cowl I think I would have 
had no difficulty in convincing them of the fact that it was 
by no means infallible by one or two very simple experi. 
ro and which, I observe, were omitted to be made at 

ew. 

At my testing rooms, where experiments with innumer- 
able modifications of ‘every conceivable form of cowl and 
other ventilating appliances have been continuously carried 


-оп for at least a decade before the birth of the Sanitary 


Institute—improvements being strenuously and unremit- 
tingly sought for—further revelation might also have been 
made as to how cowls should really be tested to arrive at 
an approximate knowledge—which at the most is all that 
can be attained—of their values. I need hardly say that 
the methods of testing employed are not as were adopted 
at Kew, The tests were also made with full-size ventila or; 
and not with models which prove nothing. 

It is now well over fifty years since my late father, as a 
co-worker with Professor Faraday, first pract'cally devoted 
his attention to the subject of ventilation, and the natural 
system of ventilation which is now so generally employed 
in all parts of the world was the outcome of their joint 
labours. I merely mention all this to show that such 
things as ventilators and testing ventilators were known 
before the Sanitary Institute commenced their investiga- 
tions, and that, therefore, they (the Sanitary Institute) 
cannot rightly claim to be the first inventors of the one nor 
originators of the other. 

I myself may also claim to have contributed towards the 
elucidation of the problem of ventilation, having made the 
sibject the exclusive study of my life and visited almost 
every known country preaching the gospel of pure air, 
having, indeed, when so engaged, travelled seven times 
round the world whilst probably about three quarters of a 
million sterling has been expended in the practical develop. 
ment of the subject. 

I notice that the Institute's second best cowl, which 
they have patented, and which is described in the report 
asa ''Twirler" (a good scientific name by the way), 13 
also of hoary antiquity. In my childhood days it used to 
be known as an “old wife," and many a weary night have l 
been kept awake listening with awesome dread to the weird 
“voices of the night" as that very querulous old lady 
squeaked and groaned on her rusty spindle. | 

With regard to the Institute's third best “terminal, 
though it is well known that the Patent Office, with the 
true British. commercial instinct, never refuses money, 
and will grant a patent for almost anything. I thought 1 
would have drawn the line at an open p'pe, but it seems 
that this supposition was a mistaken one, though it really 
does not matter seeing that everything connected with 
these “prehistoric” tests—including, I regret to Say, 
the testers themselves—has long since passed away and 
ceased to exist as a practical entity. In connection with 
this the following extracts from the Press are m 
structive :— 

(a) “Тһе lapse of time has rendered most of the 
cowls and terminals obsolete, and beyond this the 1m- 
provements and modifications that have been made ۳ 
ventilators have been ignored, and а corresponding 
degree of scientific data are necessary for accurately 
determining their action, which the present report does 
not supply, as it does not deal with these improved 
ventilators.” | 

(в) “They must relate to things which аге по longer (0 
be found in the same form. There are improvements 10 
ventilators as in other appliances, but in the experiments 
it might be supposed that invention was to remain inactive 
until tbe report was published.” 

(c) “The science of ventilation by means of cowls has 
progressed so much since the tests now described were 
made that the varieties of cowls used in the experiment 
have become obsolete. . . We cannot help feeling 
that a report dealing with cowls and ventilators long sine 
consigned to the scrap-heap and the spelter-pot should а 
be taken seriously, although, of course, its antiquarian valu 
need not be disputed.” 
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` (р) “The prehistoric character of these particular ex- 
periments becomes more and more evident. * Months were 
passing into years, fand years into decades,' it tells us, 
‘with the work still unfinished! . , . Thedate, in fact, 
runs back so far 25 August 1877, which seems now quite 
a prehistoric period. We feel almost as though we were 
opening a book of Herodotus, or glancing at the clever cuts 
in certain recent American journalsillustrating the manners 
and customs of our ancestors in the flint age and other 
palaozoic periods.” | 

(в) “ An egregious blunder. . . . That it has no 
practical value may safely be asserted, if only for the simple 
reason that it does not cover the up-to-date ventilating 
appliances now on the market.” 

With regard to the actual practical value of the tests, 
the correctness of the methods of testing and of the con- 
ditions governing the tests, Professor Shaw, the eminent 
scientist who compiled the report, and who was called upon 
by the Sanitary Institute to decide upon all these 1т- 
portant points, expresses himself as follows : — 

“In an introductory note to Part V. of the report I have 
given my reasons for thinking that the ratios obtained by 
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the cowl committee depend upon the other part of the | 


experimental arrangement, and not upon the terminal 
portion only, and that in consequence the word [efficiency] 
is not applicable. . . . It would appear that the want of 
agreement of the readings of the different instruments 
caused some hesitation about accepting a final value. АП 
the evidence seems to have been set out, but the verdict 
was not given, and I have had to take up the difficult task 
of a jury and pronounce ‘ yes’ or ‘no’ upon the questions 
which were to be answered for the committee upon the 
facts they had collected." (P. 205). 

““ It will be well to consider briefly the conditions govern- 
ing the flow of air up a pipe under circumstances similar 
to those prevailing at the hut, and it will be seen that the 
effect of a cowl or terminal cannct usually be regarded as 
being completely dealt with by a single factor, or series of 
factors, representing efficiency, even for a single set of con- 
ditions, as to the direction and force of the wind under 
which the flow takes place." (P. 340). 

“ The numbers so obtained for ratios of flow will accord- 
ingly not give anything which can be regarded as a ‘соп- 
stant' for the cowl, or which will serve to identify the 
effect which the cowl would produce in the way of alteration 
of aeromotive force, ог alteration of resistance in circum- 
stances slightly different. The numerical result is, in fact, 
due to the special combination of circumstances, and could 
not be reproduced unless the cizcumstances were themselves 
approximately reproduced." ) 344). | 

“ The numbers obtained for the ratio of the flow along 
the pipe carrying the cowl to the flow without the cowl give 
us nothing that can be regarded as a constant for the 
cowls, and consequently the use of the term “efficiency” to 
denote the ratios obtained is inappropriate." (P. 344*. 

This clearly endorses the verdict of the Times on the first 
instalment of the report (described as “ the greatest blunder 
in the history of sanitary science”), which was that :— 
“The method of testing was incorrect, and therefore the 
tests are valueless. Neither in the case of either of the 
ds nor the tubes was their true value as extractors ascer- 
tained." 


Yours faithfully, | 
| ROBERT Boy ve. 


— مس‎ 
It is stated that the construction of the mono-railway 


between Liverpool and Manchester will be commenced in 
the spring of next year. 


Tue Newcastle City Council made, on the 20th inst., a 
final selection from the three chosen candidates for the 
position of city engineer, value £1,000 a year, from which 
Mr. W. а. Laws retires at the end'of the year. These 
candidates were Frederick James Edge, assistant city 
engineer, Liverpool; William J. Steele, deputy city engi- 
neer and surveyor, Bristol; and H. J. Swindleburst, city 
engineer and surveyor, Coventry. Eventually Mr. Edge 
was declared appointed. It was agreed to relieve the new 
engineer of the duty of looking after the Corporation 
estates, and to appoint a separate official for the purpose 
at £500 а year, 
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TRADE NOTES. 


E have received an illustrated catalogue of mathematical 

and drawing instruments and materials from Messrs, 

A.and J. Smith, opticians, Aberdeen. This will be found to 

be a very useful list for architects and surveyors, contain- 

ing, asit does, illustrations and prices of almost every kind 

of instrument necessary for their use, all of the best quality 
of material and workmanship. 


Messrs. Ковевт Воуге & Son, Limitep, of 64, Holborn 
Viaduct, have just lately issued a series of four small 
catalogues referring to their well-known system of ventila- 
tion. These not merely clearly and fully describe and 
il'ustrate the Boyle methods of ventilation, but also deal 


| with the subject itself generally, usefully explaining the 


principles upon which the Boyle system is constructed. 


Tue old town clock in Musselburgh Tolbooth Tower was 
put up in 1496, and until just lately continued in good 
going order. Now, however, it has been replaced by а 
new one by Mr. James Ritchie, Leith Street, Edinburgh. 


Tue extensive alterations which are to be made in connec- 
tion with the Royal apartments at Epsom Grand Stand 
wil embody an electric passenger lift, the order for which 
has been entrusted to Archibald Smith & Stevens, Queen’s 
Road, Battersea, and it is interesting to know that the 
whole of this machine will be of home manufacture. 


Tue warming of the Sion Chapel, Clough Fold, near 
Rawtenstall, is to be by Spencer's patent “' Ventilo ” 
radiators and improved low-pressure hot-water apparatus, 
the patentee and sole maker of which is W. F. Spencer, 
Cross Bank Works, Oldham, and 145, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., who is also installing the apparatus. 


Messrs. CousLanD AND Mackay, ventilating engineers, 
Glasgow and Manchester, are carrying out the ventilation 
of the new gymnasium and institute in course of erection 
at Camelon, Falkirk, by means of Mackay’s patent direct- 
acting ventilators, and air inlet panels. 


Tue additions to the Brentford Union Infirmary, Isle- 
worth, are being warmed and ventilated by means of 
Shorland’s patent Manchester stoves, with descending 
smoke flues, the same being. supplied by Messrs. E. H. 
Shorland and Brother, of Manchester. 


Tue firm of Hodkin & Jones, Limited, has been registered 
as a company, with a capital of £40,000 in £1 shares, to 
acquire the business of manufacture of artificial stone and 
concrete paving slabs, erectors of fireproof constructions, 
and general concrete workers; manufacturers of patent 
plaster partitions ; designers and layers of marble-mosaic ; 
importers of foreign rock asphaltes, now carried on by 
H. Hodkin, H. H. Hodkin, W. Jones, A. Hodkin, W. Hodkin, 
and E. Hodkin, at Havelock Bridge Works, Queen’s 
Road, Sheffield. The registered offices of the company are 
Havelock Bridge Works, Queen's Road, Sheffield. 


SUPPLEMENTARY Sheets in connection with their price-list 
for 1901 have just been issued by the Simplex Steel 


· Conduit Company, Limited, Birmingham (Coventry Street), 


e- ——— УЫ, 


and London (2o, Bucklersbury, E.C.) Thesegive particulars 


of several rather important additions and improvements to: 


the company's well-known conduit system for interior electric 
wiring. А simplex heavy enamelled conduit of considerably 
stouter gauge than the ordinary enamelled steel conduit 
is now introduced at slightly increased cost to meet the 
requirements of cases where there may be exceptional risk 
of damage from mechanical injury. The company are 
also now in a position to supply a heavy conduit. for 
screwing, for which they claim that it is the cheapest 
screwed conduit on the market; secures complete con- 
tinuity, electrical and mechanical; possesses a perfectly 
smooth interior surface; and is of sufficiently stout gauge 
to ensure complete mechanical protection. Other speciali- 
ties referred to in these sheets are simplex T connection 
boxes, ceiling rose boxes, turn switch boxes, distributing 
fuse boards, and the simplex taper reamer for cleaning out 
the slight burr after cutting the conduit. = 
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JOTTINGS. 


۸ BOUT £260,000 are to be expended on barracks and 
military works in the Colchester district. 

A NEW parish church is to be erected at Ilfracombe, on 

the site of the present S. Peter's. Mr. С. Fellowes 

Prynne, F. R.I.B.A,, is the architect. 


WorkMEN are busy at Hull clearing the site for a new 
theatre which is to stand at the corner of George Street 
and Bourne Street. The architect is Mr. T. Guest, Bir- 
mingham. 


Mr. W. A. Pavey has been appointed to succeed the 
late Mr. Palfreyman as engineer at the House of Com- 
mons. There were upwards of 150 applicants for the 
post. 


Тне Hull Corporation City Improvement Committee, at 
their last meeting, passed a resolution of a tentative nature 
affirming the desirability of continuing the newly-opened 
thoroughfare—Jameson Street—to the Paragon Station, 
which the North Eastern Railway Company are preparing 
to rebuild. 


Tue total receipts on the London County Council's tram- 
ways from April rst last, the commencement of the 
Council's financial year, up to the 16th of November, were 
£295,837, as against /294,850 for the corresponding period 
in 1900. 


THE proposed Birmingham and District Crematorium 
is to be erected at Sheldon Coppice, near Rocky Lane, on 
the Walsall Road, at Perry Barr. Мг. Е. B. Osborn, of 
Birmingham, is the architect, and the contract has been 
placed in the hands of Messrs. Barnsley & Sons, of Ryland 
Street, Birmingham. The estimated cost is £5,000. 


A siTE has been selected for the proposed swimming 
baths at Stoke Newington, north of the passage in Albion 
Road, and powers are being sought to acquire nine houses 
and land for the purpose. The site abuts on to the council's 
offices and yard, in Milton Road, adjoining which it is pro- 
posed to erect a dust-destructor, the heat thus generated 
being used for heating the water. 


Tue Asylums Committee of the London County Council 
submitted a supplemental estimate, at the Council's 
meeting on the 26th inst., of £goo for the completion о! 
the lining of a well on the Horton estate, necessitated by 
the inflow of polluted water. The dug portion of the well 
is 200 ft. deep, and it is being lined throughout with iron 
cylinders. Up to the present the well had cost about 
£6,150. The estimate was approved, 


ThE guardians of St. George, Hanover Square, are about 
to apply to the Local Government Board for permission to 
expend £25,160 on alterations and additions to the Fulham 
Road Workhouse. Within the past twelve months the 
guardians have expended nearly £100,000 on extensions to 
the infirmary in Fulbam Road. A large portion of the new 
expenditure will be for a new system of steam and hot- 
water supply and heating apparatus, and for the provision of 
a steam disinfector. 


INTIMATION has been received by the Aberdeen City 
Parish Council that the Local Government Board has 
sanctioned the plans for the new Poor-house, which is to 
be erected at Oldmill, about three miles west of the city. 
The institution will accommodate 600 inmates. The 
entire establishment will cover an area of 24 acres, and, 
exclusive of the price of the site, is estimated to cost 


about £ 50,000. 


Tue Carlisle School Board have instructed Mr. Brierley, 
of the firm of Demaine & Brierley, architects, York, to 
prepare plans and estimates for the conversion of the 
Denton Holme School, and also plans for the erection 
of a school on a new site in Denton Street. In the event 
of Mr. Brierley's plans being accepted, a Carlisle architect 
is to be engaged to act with him as joint architect. 


| 


Mr. JoserH Berry, architect and surveyor, of Hudders- 
field, has removed his offices to more central premises, 
situated at 3, Market Place, Huddersfield. 


TENDERS for the constructional work for the widening of 
London Bridge will be invited in a few weeks, but it is 
improbable that any decision respecting them will be 
arrived at until about the end of January. Within a week 
of acceptance of the tender work will be commenced, which 
will occupy about three years and cost £100,000. 


A NUMBER of influential gentlemen are said to be con- 
sidering a proposal to promote a Bill in the next session 
of Parliament for a “tube ” railway in Manchester. The 
scheme provides for an inner circle running from Victoria 
Station to the London Road, Oxford Road, Central, and 
Exchange Stations, the circle being completed at Victoria. 
The cost is estimated at about £1,500,000. In the event 
of this circle proving a financial success, an outer circle 
would be proceeded with. 


Tue Carpenters’ Company’s annual examination in 
sanitary building construction was held in their hall дипор 
last week, and the following awards were made :—To Mr. 
Е. Hartooll, special prize of books, he having already ob- 
tained the silver medal; to Mr. H. Barnsley and Mr. H. 
German, silver medals; and to Мг. а. H. Lovegrove, Мг. 
E. ۷۷۰ Е. Martin, and Mr. A. Norton, bronze medals. 


Tue School of Art Wood-carving, Imperial Institute, 
South Kensington, has been reopened after the usual 
vacation, and we are requested to state that some of the 
free studentships maintained by means of funds granted to 
the school by the Technical Education Board of the 
London County Council and by the Drapers' Company are 
vacant. Theevening class is for the present closed, but to 
meet the requirements of those professionally engaged 
during the week, a special Saturday afternoon class is 
held. Forms of application for the free studentships and 
any further particulars relating to the school may be 
obtained from the manager. 


Ата meeting of the Council of the Sanitary Assurance Asso- 
ciation, held on the 11th inst., the death of General H. К. 
Burne, C.B., was announced, and on the motion of Sir 
Vincent H. Kennett Barrington, seconded by Mr. W. 5. 
Halsey, and supported by Dr. Willoughby and Mr. Mark 
H. Judge, the following resolution was adopted :—“ That 
the Council of the Sanitary Assurance Association, In 
recording the death of General H. K. Burne, C.B., desire 
to acknowledge the services which he rendered to the 
Association during the 17 years he was a member of the 
Executive Council, and the loss the Association has 
sustained by his lamented death.” 


Tue final extension of the City and South London Rail. 
way Кот Moorgate Street to Islington has been opened 
for public traffic. The new section of line hasits terminus 
within a few yards of the Angel at Islington, and has inter- 
mediate stations at City Road and Old Street, wherethere 
willbea joint station with the Great Northern and City 
line, which is nowin a forward state. It adds about 14 
miles to the company’s system, making its total length 61 
miles, and it provides a through route between Islington 
on the North and Clapham Common on the South. 


Tux London Corporation decided at their meeting on the 
14th inst., to give £58,100 for the vacant land—3,850 Ít. 
super.—of the site ot Nos. 82 to 85, Fleet Street, for the 
continuation of the widening there, and £7,560 for the 
leasehold interests in a house required for the widening 
of Fenchurch Street. The Corporation also agreed 
to give authority to the Central Markets Committee to reaew 
the contract for the purchase of the. freehold of Spital- 
fields Market and the market franchises for £176,75% 
together with 1 per cent. for agreed costs of the vendors, 
and to consult the Finance Committee as to the provision 
of the necessary funds. The committee were empowere 
to reintroduce into Parliament next Session a Bill ‚for 
acquiring the leasehold interests at the market. 
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MANCHESTER FIRE STATION AND POLICE 
COURTS COMPETITION. 


NE can hardly say that the exceedingly liberal in- 
vitation of the Manchester Corporation to architects 

to submit competitive designs for the proposed new build- 
ings for a central fire-station and police-courts was satis- 
factorily responded to by the profession. The premiums 
were quite generous, viz.:—£ 300, £200, and £100, and 
the work of the competitors was materially facilitated by 
the very excellent set of plans of the four principal floors 
which were prepared for their guidance as to the arrange- 
ment of the various departments. These plans, of course, 
by no means covered the whole of the buildings, but they 
formed a substantial basis of the design, and thus greatly 
assisted competitors. It is somewhat of a surprise, there- 
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fore, under the circumstances, that only 25 sets of designs - 


were sent in, especially seeing that the problem set before 
the competitors promised interesting architectural develop- 
ments. It certainly is curious how sometimes a competi- 
tion’ like this falls comparatively flat, whilst a small 
municipal building to cost half the money secures a large 
response, 

The site of the proposed buildings is triangular, and is 
situated near London Road Station, at the corner of 
London Road and Fairfield Street, one side abutting on 
the growingly important Whitworth Street. The main 
frontages measure some 260 ft. to London Road, and 
264 ft. to Whitworth Street. 
as a thoroughly satisfactory one for the purpose, occupy- 
ing a central position in the city, covering an area of 
5,632 square yards, and being isolated on all its sides. 
According to the official plans, the buildings are ranged 
round the site so as to form a central enclosure.. The main 
entrance is in the London Road, on either side of which 
are situated the gymnasium and library. The fire-station 


The site may be regarded - 


perhaps excessively severe, but by way of contrast it 
emphasises the richer detail of the other portions; it is 
very similar in form to that of the first premiated 
design. | 

In the third premiated design, which is by Messrs. 
Mangnall & Littlewoods, of Manchester, we have again'a 
close following of the official plans, and the tenement 
arrangements are little, if any, better managed than those 
in the first and second premiated plans. The elevations 
are fairly grouped in parts, but they do not come together 
as a generally well-balanced architectural composition. 
The detail generally is good, and the drawing excellent. 
The hose tower must be looked upon as praiseworthy effort 
to be original, but it is not effective as a whole, and is out 
of accord with the rest of the design. 

In regard to the rest of tae designs submitted in the 
competition there is not much to say in the way of 
distinctive praise. None of the work rises to a high level 
of merit, and much of it falls very considerably below it. 
Perhaps one need hardly particulatise any of the designs, 
but one might mention Nos. 1, 3,and 16 as amongst the best. 
One design is evidently meant as a huge joke. For its 
author inscribes it—‘‘ Except the Lord build the House,” 
&c., and his report bristles with scriptural quotations with 
the obvious intent of being funny. For one thirg he 


| objects to the firemen's billiard room as likely to lead to 


gambling, and suggests instead a large room for mother's 
meetings! But his most serious departure from common- 
sense is his suggestion that the dome should be constructed 
of solid glass bricks! Clearly we should say this was not 
a bona fide design, more especially since it was unfinished, 
and therefore its author is not entítled to the return of the 
deposit paid for the conditions. Such stupid jokes as this 
do no good to anyone, and they are not even funny. 


a 


. THE LATE MR. BRYDON'S NEW GOVERN. 


pum 


is placed in the Fairfield Street frontage, whilst the police ` 


buildings come into the Whitworth Street front. 


ington, F. R.I.B.A. (announced in our issue of the 15th ult.), 
the design marked No. 23, sent in by Messrs. Woodhouse 
and Willoughby in conjunction with Mr. J. Langham, was 
selected for the first premium. The design is illustrated 
by twelve excellent sheets of drawings. Admittedly the 
plans are ‘‘in the main as per sketch plans” issued with 
the instructions for competitors, as regards basement, 


in the roof is planned for workshops; the three floors 
immediately below are chiefly taken up by fire and police 
tenements, etc. On the ground floor, under these tene- 
ments, is the fire-station for the accommodation of eight 
fire-engines. In a few particulars the authors have 
improved upon the sketch plans; in others the alterations 
can hardly be considered to be for the better. But 
speaking generally the planning arrangements are good, 
and the lighting efficient, apparently the result of a long 
experience in such matters. Аз regards the elevations, 
they are of Renaissance type, and exhibit study and re- 
finement throughout, being well grouped and possessing 
good skylines. There are, however, portions of the detail 
here and there shown on the large scale drawings which are 
open to criticism, but possibly these may come out more 
satisfactorily when the design is finally revised and worked 
out. Of the three elevations we consider that, on the 
whole, the one towards Fairfield Street is the best. 

The second premiated design is by Mr. George Watson, 
of Edinburgh, which, like the first premiated one, follows 
closely the official plans, and with not quite such satisfactory 
results. Here again the tenements for the police are 
badly managed, whilst the police cells are not nearly so 
well arranged as in the first placed design. The elevations 
show some excellent form and grouping in the London 
Road front, whilst the angle next Fairfield Street 15 
marked by a well-designed dome. The hose campanile is 
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MENT OFFICES DESIGN. 


NCE more this subject finds an airing in the Times, 
() Sir John Aird writes a letter to the First Commissioner 
of Works asking in effect whether the comments of the 
Press upon his action taken in regard to the completion 
and carrying out of Mr. Brydon's design were justified. 
This gives Mt. Akers-Douglas the opportunity for giving 


. us another lengthy statement of his reasons [ог acting as 
In the award given by the assessor, Mr. Thos. Worth- | 


he has done. 

In the course of this statement Mr. Akers-Douglas 
says :— The work of carrying out these designs was 
placedinthehandsof Mr. Henny Tanner, Principal Architect 
to the Department, whoisa Fellow ofthe Royal Institution 
of British Architects, and the winner of their Tite prize 
for classical design in 1878. Thus qualified, Mr. Tanner 


‚ may fairly claim to have been recognised by that body as 
ground floor, and first, second, and third floors. The floor | 


possessing talent for sympathetic treatment of the work. 
It is obviously unfair to speak of this work, as many do, 
as if it had been handed over to draughtsmen or architec- 
tural clerks, or as if tlie attention of the Office of Works 
staff would be given to it in the intervals nf ordinary ` 
official duties. On the contrary, I have made arrange- 
ments ia the department to relieve Mr. Tanner of much of 
his ordinary business; and Mr. Brydon's chief assistant, 
who prepared a large proportion of these drawings under 
Mr. Brydon's direction, has been engaged to assist in work- 
ing out such details as yet have to be made up. 1 have 
confidence in the judgment I have formed, upon the advice 
of my professional staff, that this development of the 
drawings can be faithfully and effectually executed. 
I shall be prepared to exhibit Mr. Brydon's designs, 
stamped and signed, as being those handed over by his 
executors, for the information of Parliament, and to defend 
my action if it should be questioned. As a further 
guarantee that Mr. Brydon's work shall be respscted, I 
propose that no variations in the external elevations shall 
be made without the assent of the advisory committee © 
above mentioned, on which Mr. W. Emerson (president of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects), Mr. Aston Webb, 
and Sir John Taylor will act; and, in the improbable 
event of any suggestions for such variations being put for- 
ward, I will refer them to this committee." 

To this statement Mr. Leonard Stokes promptly replies 
as Mr. Brydon's executor, He says:—'' We are told 
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frankly that the First Commissioner of Works failed, after 
confidential inquiry, to discover an architect of high repute 
who would subordinate his own inventive genius to that 
ofthe original designer. He therefore thought fit to entrust 
the work to Mr. Henry Tanner, F.R.1.B.A., chief architect to 


the Office of Works. Would it be troubling Mr. Akers- 
Douglas too much to ask for a hint as to the direction in 
which these ‘confidential inquiries’ were made? I know 
more than one architect of repute, and I cannot help think- 
ing that at least one of them would have entertained the 
idea had it been put to him nicely. It would also be in- 
teresting to know the views of the advisory committee Mr. 
Akers-Douglas tells us of on the whole question—i.¢., if 
they have been consulted? I happen to have private 
information on this head, but, of course, I cannot use it 
here. May I further trouble Mr. Akers-Douglas with the 
information that he can never hope to retain his (Brydon’s) 
work intact, as the drawings which I handed over 
to him—and for which he paid only two-fifths of the whole 
fees due—are nothing like complete enough to ensure this ? 
Some other individuality must creep into the building. 
We had hoped that this might have been the in- 
dividuality of an outside architect of repute, but fate 
appears to have decreed otherwise. It is absurd, under 
a mistaken sense of loyalty to Brydon’s memory, to 
blindly carry out this great work from details hurriedly 
made by him, for he would have been the first, as the 
work proceeded, to thoroughly amend these drawings him- 
self, but the last, I fancy, to ask the Office of Works 
to do so for him. It is equally absurd to maintain, as 
Mr. Akers-Douglas suggests, that any gentleman who 
happens (о be an F.R.I.B.A.—their name is legion— 
and who may have won the ‘Tite prize’ (a small 
students’ affair) in his youth, is therefore, to be recognised 
as suitable to complete the greatest building of the age. 
It is admitted that Mr. Tanner is a very able man, but 
it is news to some of us that his ability lies in the par- 
ticular direction now stated. If it does, the wonder is 
that this has not been discovered sooner, and we shall, I 
hope, hear more of him in times to come, as there is a 
great field open before him at the Office of Works.” 


A MODERN VIEW OF LONDON CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE.—XXVII, 


Bv F. T. BUMPUS. 
(Continued from page 346.) 


Tisa matter of regret that we should possess so few 
ecclesiastical works from the masterly hand of 
iliam Burges. A strong preference for French Gothic 
of an early type, force and massiveness of general style 
and composition, allied with great picturesqueness of 
detail, are the leading features of such designs as he was 
called upon to make for churches, and all these character- 
istics are nobly exemplified not only in his largest and 
- most important church—the Cathedral of St. Fin Barr, 
at Cork—but in those two graceful Yorkshire ones, 
Studley Royal, near Ripon, and Skelton, near Borough- 
bridge (Yorks), where by the liberality of their foundress, 
he was enabled to so amply illustrate that deep knowledge 
of iconography, in which perhaps he stood unrivalled 
among architects of his own day. 

Of Burges’ works London can show but two—St. 
Faith's Church, Stoke Newington, partly completed 
during his lifetime in 1873, and St. Thomas', Upper 
Clapton, whose interior he was called upon to remodel 
about the same period. 

In the first instance but little scope was afforded for 
his ability, not on account of the size of the building, 
but because the sum set apart for its cost precluded its 
fitting and decoration from being carried out on a scale 
commensurate with its architectura! dignity, and in the 
style which he would have wished to see employed. 

Still, unfinished as St. Faith's is, as regards many of 
its decorative features it must be considered one of the 
most striking and abnormal churches built during the 
early seventies in North London, its partial completion in 
a parish already made remarkable by two such master- 
pieces as St. Matthias’, by Butterfield, and St. Mary's, by 
Scott, forming an epoch in the annals of the Revival, 
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Perhaps the inventive phase of the Gothic movement 
has produced no two churches in proximity to each otber 
more strikingly dissimilar than St. Faith's and St 
Matthias’. The latter—-a specimen of the earlier ecclesio. 
logical method, but not that of absolute copyism—presents 
in outline a striking departure from insular preceden: 
with its motif adapted and altered to an indigenous form 
of Middle Pointed; the former shows in its bol 
Northern French style and the basilican arrangement oí 
its nave—a nave in which no one is debarred from a view 
of the altar—a complete revolt from established English 
tradition. ` 

As an offshoot of that early outpost of the Tractarian 
Movement in this district of the metropolis, St. Matthias, 
Stoke Newington, the daughter church of St. Faith, is 
invested with a more than ordinary historic interest as 
having been the last London church promoted by the 
energies of Robert Brett, who has already been alluded to 
in these pages in connection with the late James Brooks 
imposing group of churches in Haggerston and Shoreditch. 
Brett took the liveliest interest in the formation of the 
structure, both spiritual and temporal, of St. Faith's, 
being fearful lest at any time the congregation of St. 
Matthias’, where for so many years he held the office of 
churchwarden—an office which he was one of the first to 
constitute a reality—should be deprived of much of the 
grandeur and completeness with which the services of that 
church, Sundays and weekdays alike, were performed, іп 
which case a house of refuge would be found ready close 
at hand for them to migrate to. 

Robert Brett died early in the February of 1874, barely 
a year after the completion of a portion of St, Faith’s, and 
four years later his forebodings with respect to St. Matthias 
were verified; but this is not the place to enter upon the 
reminiscence of events now nearly a quarter of a century 
old, but which, it need hardly be said, caused the deepest 
pain and grief to the congregation of that church, 
where hitherto on Sundays there was rarely a vacant seit, 
and where one of the grandest gatherings of men in any 
London church could be seen any Sunday morning, while 
the manner in which everyone joined, not only in the 
Psalms and Canticles at Matins and Evensong, but in the 
various items of the Eucharistic office, is even now a vivid 
memory. 

The enormous attendance at St. Matthias’, and the 
reasons alluded to above, gave the impetus to the erection 
of a chapelry to that church, in which the services should 
be carried out much on the same model, and in 1868 a 
small brick edifice—not wholly devoid of architectaral 
merit—was raised in the Londesborough Road, a portion 
of Stoke Newington parish then rapidly becoming а 
thickly populated one. This chapel proving inadequale, 
a large iron church was set up to the immediate right of it 
in 1871, and on Lady Day, 1872, the first stone of thepre: 
sent noble structure was laid by the late Lord Addington, 
іп the midst of a snowstorm. A portion of St. Faith's was 
ready for consecration on May 17th, 1873, and ten years 
later the nave was extended to its present dimensions, 
under the late Mr. James Brooks, Burges having died in 
the interim, April 2oth, 1881. | 

Built mainly of yellow brick, and conceived ia that Early 
French Gothic style, for which its architect had such а 
predilection, St. Faith's, Stoke Newington, is, on plan, 3 
simple parallelogram terminating in a semicircular apse 0 
noble sweep. There are no aisles, strictly speaking, but, 
commensurate in breadth with the turrets, which, with theit 
quadrangular slate spires, flank the majestic 0 facade, 
we find narrow ambulatories, which in that portion of the 
church constituting the nave, open into it by triplets 0 
severely simple arches on short transversely couple 
columns, the carving of whose capitals is certainly the most 
creditable piece of decorative work attempted as 0 this 

church. On top of these low arcades a species of triforium 
is gained, lighted by very tall and broad lanceis 
Coupled in the nave and chancel with, externally, a band 

shaft to each pair, and arranged singly ia the apse, these 
lancets at St. Faith's may have been suggested to Burges 
either by those in the eastern part of the choir at Canter- 
bury or by those in the Pourtour and Lady Chapel of St. 
Germain at Auxerre and that graceful fragment of cham- 
penois-bourgignon Gothic, St. Jean at Sens. Within the 
church this resemblance is rendered still more striking by 
the manner in which the triforium passage above allude 
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(о is carried right round the church, the buttress separ- 
ating each pair of windows being pierced and the tall 
banded shaft shared by the couples—in this instance, of 
iron—being detached from the wall. Such an arrange- 
ment is, it need hardly be remarked, productive of great 
picturesqueness of effect, and when the deep intrados 
of the window heads and the shafts have ге. 
ceived polychromatic decoration, this will be greatly 
enhanced. The west end, too, offers a fine field to 
{Не decorator, as between the portal and the great window 
—an early traceried rose— there is an expanse of unrelieved 
walling. The roof, a coved one with tie beams, similar in 
motif to that in the architect's cathedral of Cork, is noble 
from its simplicity, and the same remark applies to the 
parvise porch, at the south-west angle which, together 
with the western facade and the Lady Chapel just added 
to the east of the porch, and opening into the southern 
ambulatory, are works entrusted to the late Mr. Brooks, 
who for a number of years was officially connected with the 
church. 

' Of the decorative work as yet accomplished at St. Faith’s, 
it 15 not possible to speak in terms of commendation. 
That of the walls is simply beneath criticism; that of the 
windows, while not altogether objectionable in certain 
points of drawing and colour, is alien in character and 
sentiment from the building in which it is placed—indeed, 
in parts there is actually a soupçon of the Renaissance! 
In windows of this late twelfth century character some 
attempt should have been made to emulate the glorious 
remains of glassin the corona of Canterbury, or that with 
which the cathedrals of Chartres, Sens, and Auxerre аге so 
richly stored. Of late years an antipathy seems to have 
grown up among glass painters to the mosaic or medallion 
treatment of lancet windows, probably from inability to 
produce groups without distortion within such acompass ; 
but at St. Faith's, where the windows are so large, 
ample scope was afforded for a splendid revival of the 
tbirteenth century method of vitreous decoration, not to 
slavishly copy it, but as Sir Gilbert Scott has remarked, 
“to show faith in our own great revival by discriminating 
the taults from the merits of our originals, and by 
endeavouring to produce an art wbich avoids the one 
while it retains the other, and adds to this whatever of 
better instruction and skill our own age can afford.” 

The choral fittings at St. Faith's are, it is to be pre- 
sumed, but temporary. What Burges’ ideas were on this 
point it is not possible to say, but to judge from his 
arrangement of the chorus in the not far distant church 
of St. Thomas, Upper Clapton, one would imagine he 
intended something of the same sort for St. Faith's— 
isolated, surrounded on north, west and south sides by 
marble walls and gates, and affording on either side of it 
ample convenience for the withdrawal of communicants 
from the holy table. 

Those desirous of seeing an example of the surprising 
effects which the refitter can produce when he sets boldly 
to work even upon the most unpromising block, should 
pay a visitto St. Thomas's. Originally a specimen of the 
bathos of religious architecture—that of the latter part of 
the eighteenth century, when the grandeur of Flitcroft, Gibbs 
and Hawksmoor and the symbolism of the Laudian and 
Wrennian schools had been totally lost and nothing gained 
in compensation—St. Thomas's, Upper Clapton, presented 
the spectacle of a large square room lighted by a double 
tier of windows, surrounded on three sides by galleries, 
and having a shallow semicircular recess in the eastern 
wall for the altar. 

Some ameliorations were effected here shortly after his 
accession by the late vicar, Rev. F. W. Kingsford, early in 


the sixties, but these, mild as they were, raised a storm of 
opposition, and little or nothing was done to improve the | 


internal aspect of St. Thomas's until 1873, when it was 
placed in the hands of Burges, who here produced an ex- 
cellent effect by the simplest of plans, taking by way of 
motif, as far as lay in his power, one of the Roman 
basilicas. Galleries and pews were removed, and the area 
of the large pillarless expanse was seated with open 
benches of the most substantial character. The lower tier 
of domestic-looking windows was bricked up, and those of 
the upper one slightly elongated and filled with wooden 
tracery composed of a number of small, roundheaded сот- 
partments, recalling the Late Pointed of Troyes and its 
neighbourhood ; a flat, wooden roof of the basilican type 
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was substituted for the old plaster ceiling ; the walls were 
lined to a considerable height with marble ; and frescoes by 
Messrs. Campbell and Smith, were applied to the several 
large wall spaces, the conch of the semi-circular altar 
recess receiving a Crucifixion on a gold ground. Latterly 
a very deep western narthex was added; stained glass by 
Powell contributed to the windows—a single ећру filling 
a compartment somewhat larger than the rest of the 
centre of each window, and pattern work the smaller ones ; 
and a characteristic marble font, recalling in outline some 
Renaissance examples, placed at the west end of the nave 
just in front of the arcades, separating it from the narthex. 

We may, of course, miss the columned aisle which gives 
such solemnity to the old basilicas, but the various works 
at St. Thomas's, Upper Clapton, alluded to, have not only 
combined to produce an ensemble pleasing from its reality, 
but a building admirably suited to the services of the 
Church of England. | 

The point in the reconstruction of this church interior, 
to which particular attention should be directed, is the 
arrangement of the chancel. | 

It is both interesting and instructive to note how the 
forgotten things of old have often inevitably revived in the 
long cycle of the Christian Church. Our glorious pointed 
buildings of the Middle Ages seemed, with their elongated 
chancels, to have for ever banished the ancient chorus 
cantorum in the nave. But Church tradition became lost, 
and Paganised churches were built for many a year, which 
required the same expedient to christianise them which 
was adopted in the case of heathen basilic and churches 
built after their type. | 

At St. Тћотаз 5, before Burges took it in hand, there 
was but an apology for a chancel. Now, one quite sut 
generis has been formed at the east end of the nave, and 
fenced by marble screens and parcloses, an ambon-like 
pulpit and reading-desk of the same material helping to 
compose one harmonious whole. From its spaciousness 
St. Thomas's was eminently calculated for such an 
arrangement; indeed this, the detached and parclosed 
chorus, was the best: and only expedient to adopt in a 
building which in its original state exhibited every archi- 
tectural and ritual shortcoming. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


BUSINESS meeting of the R.I.B.A. was held on 


Monday evening last. The following motion of Mr. 
асу W. Ridge was duly passed:—‘ That the Royal 
Institute of British Architects desires to thank the Local 
Government Board for the issue of ‘ Model By-laws, IV. 
(Rural Districts). While doing so the Royal Institute 
would urge on the Board the desirability of preparing a 
model to enable Rural District Councils to regulate party- 
walls as distinct from external walls, a matter for which 
the Urban Model By-laws, to which the Board refer them, 
are not available. The Institute ground this on the helief 
that the existence of properly constructed party-walls has 
proved an efficient barrier to the spread of fire, and that it 
is undesirable that such protection should be withdrawn in 
places where it has already existed.” Mr. H. D. Searles 
Wood moved the following resolution which was also 
passed :—“ That this Institute urges the Local Govern- 
ment Board to promote a Bill in Parliament to embody 
those sections of the London Building Act, 1894, which 
apply to ownership and the mode of dealing with party- 
walls, and make them apply tothe United Kingdom.” The 
motion standing in the name of Mr. Herbert W. Wills 
with reference to the periodical nominating of a list of 
assessors by the Institute was withdrawn. Eight Fellows, 
30 Associates, and 2 Hon. Corresponding members were 
elected. 


Tue Hawick Town Council have decided to adopt the 
design marked “' Teviot,” submitted in the competition for 
the proposed Carnegie library by Mr. Scott, of Messrs. 
2. Campbell, architects, 44, Queen Street, Edin- 
burgh. 


COMPETITIVE designs are invited for an infirmary or cottage 
hospital to be built ia Lancashire. Premiums of £30, £20, 
and Хто are offered, and the president of the Royal 
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Institute of British Architects will be asked to appoint an 
adjudicator. Mr. ]. Н. Box, Williams, Deacon's Bank, 
Leigh, Lancashire, is the Hon. Secretary of the Infirmary 
Committee, | 


We regret to hear of the death, on Saturday last, of Мг. 
Charles John Innocent, F.R.I.B.A., а well-known Sheffield 
architect. ЈЕ was only last week we announced that Mr. 
Innocent had taken his son, Mr. C, F. Innocent, into part- 
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nership. Mr. Innocent was a past president of the : 


Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors. He was 
elected an Associate of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects in 1865, and а Fellow in 1889. He had also 
served on the Council of the Institute. 


Ах extempore lecture on “Capitals ” illustrated with an 
excellent series of lantern views, was given by Mr. Arnold 
B. Mitchell, at the Architectural Association meeting on 
Friday evening last. 


AT the last meeting of the Society of Architects it was 
unanimously resolved that the Gold Medal of the Society 
be presented to Mr. Walter Emden in recognition of his 
services during the last four years as president. The 
second ordinary meeting of the society, fixed for December 
12, has been unavoidably postponed until the 19th. 


Ат a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Liverpool 
Cathedral scheme оп Monday last the chairman was re- 


quested to reply to a communication which had been | 


received from the Royal Institute of British Architects 
regarding the design of the cathedral. The Parliamentary 
plans of the site were submitted and approved, and it is 
understood that a measure will be brought into the House 
of Commons next session dealing with these. The sub. 
scriptions now reach £151,418 11s. 64. 


А SMALL portrait of Queen Charlotte, by T. Gainsborough, 
R.A., fetched 600 guineas at auction last week end at 
Willis's Rooms. 


А BusT of Hogarth, executed by Mr. George Frampton, 
A.R.A., was unveiled in the Chiswick Town Hall by Sir 
William B. Richmond, on the 28th ult. In regard to the 
bust, Mr. Frampton informed those present at the 
ceremony that his work was based upon the first of thetwo 
portraits which Hogarth painted of himself, and оп 
Roubiliac's terra cotta bust in the National Portrait 
Gallery, and the result was a chatacteristic presentment of 
the features of the “great painter of mankind" whose 
death moved his friend Garrick to valedictory verse. Sir 
William Richmond, in performing the ceremony of unveil- 
ing, endorsed Mr. Austin Dobson's verdict on Hogarth as 
“the greatest of our pictorial за 1155,” and added his own 
conviction that he was “ the greatest pictorial artist Europe 
has produced." 


Tue Chapel of the Ascension in Hyde Park Place, a little | 
| of Scotland was held on Saturday last, David Murray, 


red brick building standing back from the Bayswater 
Road and facing Hyde Park, is a chapel designed pre. 
cisely as a place wherein the casual wayfarer may rest and 
· meditate amid appropriate surroundings in the shape of 
walls embellished with allegorical and Scriptural designs. 
The building was erected by the late Mrs. Russell Gurney, 
who obtained her idea from the similar chapels which 
abound in some parts of Italy, and the pictures on the walls 
have been provided by Mr. Frederick Shields, a con- 
temporary and friend of the late Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
concerning whose share of the work some interesting par- 
ticulars were given by the London correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian last week, 
already painted over a hundred pictures, which are at 
present in the chapel, and expects to paint at least as many 
more. He has left all the societies of artists, membership 


other, Some of the artists latest designs are to be 
exhibited shortly in Bond Street in the hope of thereby 
making the public better acquainted with the building 
which they are to adorn. 


Next year's course of Rhind lectures on archeology, de- 
livered annually in Edinburgh, will be by Mr. Thos. Ross, 


Mr. Shields, it seems, has | 
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architect, the subject of whose lectures will deal with the 
secular architecture of Scotland. 


А PAPER was read at the Surveyors' Institution on the 
25th ult. by Mr. A. Dudley Clarke (Fellow), on ۵ 
Final Report of the Local Taxation Commission; " the 
discussion of the paper was postponed to Monday, January 
27. A vote of thanks was unanimously passed to Mr, 
Clarke for his paper. 


In the twenty-ninth report of the Ecclesiastical Surveyors’ 
Association, allusion is made to the law and practice of 
dilapidations. At the request of the Practice Committee 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects they had 
furnished a report on ecclesiastical dilapidations, to be em- 
bodied in the new book on dilapidations to be issued by 
the institute. The Secretary to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners submitted to ی‎ о Parliamentary Committee 
on the status of Queen Ánne's Bounty Board the old 
scheme for ensuring dilapidations first set forward in 1876 
before the Committee of the House of Commons by the 
mouth of Bishop Magee. The Hon. Secretary of the 
Association felt И necessary to take some action so as to 
prevent such a scheme receiving the sanction of the Com- 
mittee after inadequate consideration. It was to be 
regretted that the Archbishop of Canterbury spoke publicly 
in favour of the scheme, though there was internal evidence 
in his remarks that he had not comprehended the whole 
case. It is probable, continues the report, that the 
present Convocations and Parliament will ultimately dis- 
cover, like their predecessors, that the clergy are most 
advantageously dealt with under the existing Act, as 
compared with any other tenants, and that no serious 
alteration of the law is needed or even possible. 


THE Society of Antiquaries of London, at a special meet. 
ing held on Friday last, passed the following resolution 
with regard to the proposed action of the Government in 
connection with the Celtic gold ornaments acquired in 1897 
by the British Museum :—“ That the Society of Anti- 
quaries of London, which takes a keen interest in all 
matters connected with the archzology of these islands, 
views with marked dissatisfaction the proposal to remove 
from the British Museum certain gold ornaments lately 
acquired from Ireland. The society is of opinion that the 
cause of archzology will be best served by the retention 
of those interesting objects in the central Museum of the 
empire, where they are accessible to a greater number of 
students than would be the case elsewhere: while, as 
remains of the art of the ancient Britons, and having only an 
accidental connection with Ireland, these relics could be 
placed nowhere more appropriately than in the British 
Museum. That this resolution be communicated to the 
Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, and be humbly 
laid before his Majesty the King, the august patron of 
the society.” 


Tue annual general meeting of the Society of Antiquaries 


LL.D., vice-president, in the chair. The following are the 
office-bearers for the ensuing year:— The Right Hon. Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P., president; Sir Thomas 
Gibson Carmichael, Bart., David Murray, LL.D., and the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Southesk, vice-presidents: 
councillors, Sir George Reid, LL.D., P.R.S.A., and Sir 
Arthur Mitchell, K.C.B., etc., representing the Board of 
Trustees; and Robert Munro, M.D., LL.D., W. Rae 
Macdonald, Sir Kenneth Mackenzie, Bart., Colonel A. B. 
(۸1 Hardy, C.B., James Macdonald, W.S., the Hon. Hew 
Dalrymple, and Robert Bruce Armstrong ; secretaries, 
David Christison, M.D., and ]. H. Cunningham; foreign 
secretaries, Thomas а. Law, LL.D., and «ће Hon. John 
Abercrombie; treasurer, John Notman, F.F.A.; curators 


. Professor Duns, D.D., and Alexander J. S. Brook ; curator 
of which required him ta exhibit his work. He lives, as . 
it were, with his brush in one hand and a Bible in the | 


of coins, George Macdonald, M.A.; librarian, James 
Curle, jun. In the course of his report on the work of the 
Society during the past session, Dr. Christison, secretary, 
stated that the interesting results of the Society's excava: 
tions in the Roman sites of Birrens, Birrenswark, Adroch, 
Camelon, and Lyne, has encouraged the Council to con- 
tinue the investigation of Roman sites during the past ۳۰ 
The results of these extensive excavations had been very 
interesting, and would be laid before the Society 8 
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the present session. Another series of excavations by Pro- 
fessor T, H. Bryce, of St. Margaret's College, Glasgow, 
aided by a small grant ftom the Society, had also yielded 
important results, to be communicated at an early 
meeting. 


17 will be remembered that the revelation of a great palace 
on the site of Phaestus, in the south of Crete, by the 
Italian arch:cologists Halthew and Pernier last spring, 
almost rivalled in interest Мг, Evans's discoveries at 
Knossos. News now comes, states a Times correspondent, 
that, since the departure of the Italians for the autumn, 
peasants have lighted on a series of rock tombs in the 
neighbourhood of the palace, evidently belonging to some 
generation of its lords. These tombs, which are both of 
the dome and chamber types, contained several skeletons 
apiece, richly adorned with gold objects, such as necklaces 
and rings, in which are set engraved gems, representing 
cult-scenes, demons, and other typical Mycen:wean subjects. 
The discovery is of exceptional interest, since no tombs 
have hitherto been found pertaining to the great Cretan 
palaces, and it is only in tombs that the richer objects of 
the luxurious prehistoric;civilisation of the island/are likely 
to be found. . 


The British Fire Prevention Committee again undertook 
a series of investigations at their Bayswater Testing 
Station on Wednesday afternoon. Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, 
chairman of the Executive, presided, and there were a 
number of visitors, including representatives from the 
London County Council, the local authorities and principal 
fire insurance companies. The afternoon was devoted to 
tests with doors, firstly with two double deal doors and 
two double oak doors; secondly, with a single Jarrah 
wood door and a single Karri wood door, the thickness 
of the doors in each case being 2 in. The double oak 
doors appeared to have very considerable fire resistance 
compared to the deal double doors, the test in each case 
extending to 12 hours. The Karri and Jarrah wood doors 
were unfortunately badly constructed by the makers, and, 
although the wood itself showed considerable resistance 
during a test of one hour, the fire appeared to get through 
where the joints had not been satisfactorily made. The 
full official reports will shortly appear in the usual way. 
It might be noted that the testing operations were some- 
what hampered by the fog, all the photographs and 
records having to be taken by flashlight. 


Tug '' Ideal Office Reckoner,” edited by Mr. J. В. Inglis 
(London: Gall & Inglis, 25, Paternoster Square), is a 
veritable calculating machine of practically unlimited 
capacity, It includes in one volume of handy size, ex- 
haustive calculations of discount, interest, freight, foreign 
money, etc., hitherto obtainable in separate books. 
References to any required table may be rapidly and easily 
made. It isa really useful volume, and besides its value 
as a calculator, it contains copious tables of every kind, 
including metric weights and measures and foreign monev 
tables. Роза] information is given, and a calendar for 29 
years ahead ! | 


THE memorial presented to the Corporation by the mer- 
chants of Cripplegate Within and Without, protesting 


against the rates for fire insurance in the district, states. 


that the excessive charges are maintained in consequence 
of the combination of various fire insurance companies, 
whereby ordinary competition between the offices has 
ceased. The memorial declares that the charges are 
generally in excess of what isa fair charge for the risk 
incurred, and points out that in 1839 50 companies received 
گر‎ 20,702,957, and made 22:05 per cent., and showed ап 
accumulated reserve fund of £32,289,957. The memorial 
urges the Corporation to consider the question of municipal 
assurance. 


A " NATIONAL Conference on the Housing in Country and 
Town,” under the auspices of the Land Law Reform 
Association, was held on Tuesday at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel, under the presidency of Зи W. Foster, 
М.Р. A resolution was discussed and unanimously 
adopted, to the effect that a further Act should at once be 
passed enabling rural district councils (4) more easily to 
acquire land for the purposes of building and, if necessary, 
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to use the compulsory powers granted to parish councils 
by the allotment clauses of the Local Government Act, 
1894, except that the inquiry shall be conducted by the 
Local Government Board instead of by the County 
Council, and that this shall be the only inquiry necessary, 
and except that the period for which the land may be 
compulsorily leased shall not be limited ; (b) to build cot- 
tages, without the sanction of any other authority being 
required ; (c) to raise a loan for these purposes, with the 
consent only of the Local Government Board, the period 
of repayment of such loans, if for the purpose of acquiring 
land; to be extended to 100 years, and if for the purpose 
of building, to be extended to 75 years; (d) to attach 
gardens to the cottages, the limit of size of which shall be 
one acre instead of half an acre; (e) (о delegate to a joint 
committee of the parish and rural district councils the 
building and management of the cottages. 
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NOTES FROM BOSTON, U.S.A. 
By R. BROWN. 


‘ARCHITECTURAL AND ART SOCIETIES. 


HERE was an attendance of about 30 members at the 
| last meeting of the Boston Society of Architects. 
The chief business was a revision of the bye-laws, so as 
to bring them in accord with the requirements as a chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects. Much business 
had to be postponed. Quite a large number of names (11- 
cluding that of one lady), were handed in as candidates for 
membership. These will be voted in at the December 
meeting which is announced as a “* Ladies’ Night.” 

The Municipal Art League of Chicago, desires to increase 
its membership to 500,000, with annual subscription of 
two dollars each, 


Some PICTURE EXHIBITIONS. 


Mr. R. C. Sturges, architect, has a collection of water 
colour drawings on view at 31, Beacon Street. The sub- 
jects are English and chiefly drawn from the cathedral 
towns. Our local newspaper critic says :—'' The colour is 
so discreet in most instances as to approach a monochrome 
effect.” The work is in “gauche,” on what looks like 
brown paper, mounted on straw-board, framed in narrow, 
black frames. 

Та the Corcoran Gallery of Art, at Washington, a fine 
Gainsborough is being exhibited. The picture, which is 
40 in. by 70 in., is entitled ** The Cottage Door.” 

Mr. Ross Turner, the artist, has a large canvas (about 
45 in. by 85 in.) on private view in his studio. This is a 
picture with figures indicating a boar hunt, and was found 
in an out-of-the-way part of Connecticut. It has been 
restored, and is now in fine condition. Many indications 
lead those who have seen it to believe this picture is a 
genuine work by Franz Snyder, a pupil of Rubens. 


ARCHITECTURE AND BUILDING. 


Two new High Schools have just been dedicated, one in 
East Boston by Мг. John Lyman Faxon, architect, and 
another at Jamaica Plain (the Roxbury High School) by 
Messrs. Andrews, Jacques & Rantoul. The architects of 
both buildings were present at the opening ceremonies, 
making brief addresses as they handed over the keys. The 
latter-named school is of brick, with stone dressing, and 
the style is somewhat Gothic in character. 

There is a competition on foot for a statue of General 
N. P. Banks, which it is proposed to erect in the grounds 
surrounding the State House. William Ordway Partridge, 
Henry Hudson Kitson, Richard E. Brooks, aud Cyrus 
Cobb are among the number in the competition. 


سس سس 


Tue Grainger Arcade, a fine range of covered markets 
built on two acres of land in the most central part of 
Newcastle and occupying the site of the old market built 
by Richard Grainger 66 years ago, was formally opened 
last week by the Mayor, Alderman Newton. The cost of 
the reconstruction is about £10,000, and it is estimated that 
the income to the Corporation from rents will be £400 
annually, 
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ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. 
By CHAS. E. GRITTON, A.M.LC.E. 


THE SEVERN BORE. 


T the meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, on 
November 25th, Dr. Vaughan Cornish exhibited a 
cinematograph picture which is believed to be the first 
moving picture of a tidal bore. It is sharp and clear, and 
accurately reproduces the peculiar motion of a tidal bore. 
The film is 150 ft. long, and contains 2,400 pictures. 
About half show the actual bore, the others are devoted 
to the rapid following current, and the filling up of the 
river. Those who, like the writer, have seen the real thing 
on the Severn, will be glad to see it again in London. 


Goop ROADS. 


Before the Tennessee Good Roads’ Convention, Mr. 
Donald stated that frequently it is more difficult to make a 
good road out of an existing bad one, than to construct one 
ab initio ; that it is bad policy to build a road wider than the 
travel requires; that hard stone should be used, but when 
this is purchased ready broken by hand, there is danger of 
soft, easily broken stone being obtained, hence hand broken 
stone may be inferior to machine broken ; that on most 
roads a 6-in. layer of pieces, having no larger dimension 
than 2 in. is sufficient, and that in repairing it is important 
to loosen the old macadam before spreading the new. 


New Use For OLD TUBES. 


An American railroad which has lost much by the 
destruction of fence-posts in prairie fires, has now 
substituted old boiler tubes for the wooden posts. The 
tubes are plentiful, as they remove some 7,000 every year. 
Posts made from them are valued at about gd. each, or 
slightly more than the cost of wooden posts, but their 
longer lives will ensure economy. Holes are punched for 
the fencing wires, and the posts are fixed in concrete. 


А Bic [IMPROVEMENT ССНЕМЕ FOR BRIDLINGTON. 


The Bridlington Town Council have just adopted a large 
sea-front improvement scheme. It is proposed to extend 
the parade 233 ft. to the north and 125 ft. seaward. On the 
extension a pavilion will be erected at а cost of £8,000, in 
the centre of which will be placed a band stand. The 
pavilion will accommodate 3, ۱ 
will be a 30 ft. wide promenade round the pavilion, and 
from it an uninterrupted view of the cliffs and bay will be 
obtained. A low seawall is to be built in place of the pre- 
sent dilapidated woodwork immediately to the north of the 
parade, and this is to be terraced up to the proposed new 
marine drive, whose entrance upon the present seawall 
roadway will be close to the existing steps in front of 
Carlsheim House. Mr. E. R. Matthews, C.E., borough 
engineer, drafted the scheme, and an expenditure of 
some £35,000 15 involved. 


тоо MILES AN Hour. 


The experiments with electric railways in Germany, of 
which mention has several times been made in Engineering, 
are going On satisfactorily, although they have not by any 
means been brought to the expected perfection as yet. A 
speed of 160'2 kilometres per hour has so far been 


obtained. 
FIRE PREVENTION. 


At the International Fire Congress recently held at 
Berlin, Mr. E. O. Sachs, chairman of the British Fire 
Prevention Committee, read an interesting paper on the 
organisation of that body, and its investigations with fire- 
resisting materials. He defined fire-protection as a com- 
bination of fire-prevention, fire-conibating, and fire-research, 
and under the head of prevention classed all preventive 
measures, including the education of the public. The 
Paris Charity Bazaar fire, and the great Cripplegate fire, 
really started this important work in London. 


CONSUMPTION AND MOTOR-CAR RIDING. 


The exhilarating effects of a rapid motor-car ride of from 
30 to 59 miles аге urged as likely to exert great benefit 
upon consumptives. Appetite 1s said to be increased, sleep 
improved, cough diminished, and the healthy glow set up, 
tends to Бесоше permanent after a few days, 


ت нет‏ ټپ ی 


ооо persons seated. There | 


MATTER IN THE WRONG PLACE. 


- Sir William Thiselton-Dyer, director of Kew Gardens, 
has discovered that in a week six tons of solid matter are 
deposited by fogs on a square mile. The deposits include 
soot and a variety of hydro-carbons, highly injurious to 
animal and vegetable life. 


MANCHESTER WATER. 


The Water Works Committee of the Manchester City 
Council, have decided to remove all restrictions upon the 
water under its control, all danger of a water famine 
being now over. Heavy rainfall has replenished the 
Longendale reservoirs, which now contain 65 day's supply, 
or 2,444,000,000 gallons, and on November 9 contained 
only 552,000,000 gallons. It is now four months since the 
supply was first curtailed. Immediate steps are to be 
taken to commence laying a second pipe from Thirlmere, 
and it is being urged that a third pipe should be laid 
simultaneously. | 

Lreps WATER. 


The Water Works Committee of the Leeds City 
Council have determined to buy the agricultural portion 
of Lord Walsingham's estate at Blubberhouses, in the 
Washburn Valley, in order to enable them to destroy some 
sources of pollution to the water supply. 


ASSISTANT CiviL ENGINEERS. 


The Civil Service Commissioners announce an open 
competive examination for three such in the Admiralty 
Works Department, to be held shortly. Forms of appli 
cation and copies of the regulations may be obtained by 
writing to the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, S.W. 


Солі, AT BALMAIN. 


Coal we must have, and not only is the beauty of the 
Ы garden of England " now threatened, but also the 
loveliest harbour in the world. A Syndey (N.S.W.) cable- 
gram announces that the fitst seam has been reached in 


the deep sinking at the Sydney Harbour Collieries at 
2,880 ft. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| THE NOVEMBER EXAMINATIONS OF THE 
R.I.B.A. 


| 


PRELIMINARY. 


PRELIMINARY Examination, qualifying for Proba 
tionership R.I.B.A., was held simultaneously in London 

and the provincial centres indicated below on the sth and 
6th ult. One hundred and eighty-eight candidates were 
admitted, and 37 were exempted from sitting. The remain: 


ing 151 were examined, with the following results :— 


Total 
Passed Relegated Examined 
London E 59 15 : 74 
Birmingham. : . 8 3 11 
Bristol . А : 7 3 10 
Exeter . у : . 3 4 7 
Leeds . ۲ . 0 6 26 
Manchester ۰ р 17 6 23 
114 37 15! 
INTERMEDIATE. 


The Intermediate Examinations, qualifying for Student- 
ship R.I.B.A., was held simultaneously in London, Bristol 
Leeds, and Manchester, on the sth, 6th, 7th, and gth ult., 
with the following result :— 

Number 


examined Passed Relegated 
London j 52 · 29 23 
Bristol. . . - 9. 5 4 
Leeds . А i қ 7 . 3 4 
Manchester. + : II е 8 3 
79 45 34 


The following are the names of the passed candidae 
given in order of merit as placed by the Board of EX 
aminers : — шетен 

Archibald Scott, Glasgow ; Courtenay Melville Сс" 
London; Herbert Wilson Asman, Bradford; v 
Frederick Clarke Holden, Cambridge; Charles Henry 
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Brightiff, Southampton ; Willie Josiah Freeman, Halifax; 
Archibald Gilpin, Bristol; Ernest Llewellyn Hampshire, 
London; Vincent Corbet Cook, Wolverhampton ; 
Douglas -Anderson, London; Joseph Edward Mundell, 
Poole, Dorset; Charles Barry, Cleveland, Cambridge; 
Bernard David Tracy, London; Joseph Henry Taylor, 
London; John Wilcock, Bradford; Charles Percy Moss, 
London; Harold Slater, Preston; Kenneth Duncan 
Stewart Robinson, London; Charles Herbert Heaton, 
· Wigan; Henry Ralph Crabb, Exeter; William Bunter 
Colthurst, Taunton; Augustus Robert Crisford, East- 
bourne; Percy Aspden Horrocks, Bolton; Edward Miller 
. Ellis, London; Percy Ripley Strong, London; Frank 
Sykes, Manchester; Frederick George Brooker, London ; 

iliam Thomas Curtis, West Dulwich; Sydney 
Herbert Rainforth, Lincoln; John Weston Jarvis, 
Birmingham; Henry Walcott Stone, Taunton; John 
Tallents Wynyard Brooke, Bowdon, Cheshire; Reginald 
Wentworth Alfred James Cosway, London; Edward 
Harding, London; Florence Fulton Hobson, Belfast; 
Edwin Riddell Kennedy, Belfast; Sydney Maddock, 
Frodsham, Cheshire; Leon Morris, New Brompton, Kent ; 
Bailey Scott Murphy, Edinburgh; William Robert 
Osborne, Swindon, Wilts; Frank Ifor Moran Owen, 
Liverpool; Stanley Highfield Penlington, Sunderland ; 
Edward Randulph Sladen, Bourne End, Bucks; John 
eie d Smith, Bedford; Charles Joseph Thompson, 

ondon.: 


THE FINAL AND SPECIAL. 


The Final and Special Examinations, qualifying for can- 
didature as Associate R.I.B.A., were held in London alone 
from the 15th to the 2208 ult. Sixty-two candidates were 
examined, and the following 37 passed, the others being 
relegated to their studies :— 

Charles Thomas Adshead, Hazel Grove, near Stockport ; 
Sidney Walter Bensted, London; Ernest George Besant, 
Cambridge; Alfred Ernest Biggs, Felixstowe; Austin 
Barugh Botterill, London; Charles Alfred Broadhead, 
Nottingham; Harold Busbridge, London; Ralph 
Scott Cockrill, Great Yarmouth; Henry Louis 
Emile Меше De СоПеуШе, Brighton; William 

ohn Devlin, London; Walter Ernest Dobson, 

ndon; Walter Watkin Ellison, Erith, Kent; James 
Ewing, London; Edward Lawrence Gaunt, Ilkley, Yorks ; 
Arthur Everett Gibbins, London; Francis Robert Boyd 
Haward, London; Ralph Eustace Hemingway, Notting- 
ham ; Augustus Edward Hughes, London; Allen Trevis 
Hussell (special examination), Ilfracombe; Ernest William 
Lees, London; Edward Berks Norris, Small Heatb, Bir- 
mingham; Leonard Rycroft Oakes, London; Harold 
Frederic Ponton, London; William Beddoe Rees, Cardiff ; 
Charles Herbert Reilly (special examination), London; 
Frank G. Richardson (special examination), London; 
Ernest George Rodway, Weston-super-Mare; George 
Lister Thornton Sharp, London; William Slater, Not- 
tingham; Francis Danby Smith, London; Thomas 
Marshall Smith, London; Walter Stephen Tucker, 
Newmarket ; Arthur Halcrow Verstage, London ; George 
Walker, London; Joseph Alfred Woore, Derby; Edmund 
Livingstone Wratten, Croydon, Surrey. 

The following shows the number of failures in each sub- 
ject of the Final :—I. Design, 23; II. Mouldings, etc., 18; 
III. Materials, 11; IV. Sanitation, 13; V. Specifications, 
1; VI. Construction: Foundations, Walls, etc., 11; VII. 
Construction: Iron and Steel, etc., 10. 


Tue ASHPITEL ۰ 


On the recommendation of the Board of Examiners the 
Council have decided to award this prize to Mr. Charles 
Thomas Adshead [Probationer 1894, Student 1897 |, he having 
most highly distinguished himself in the Final Examina- 
tions held during the current year. 


SPECIAL PRIZE. 


On the recommendation of the Board of Examiners the 
Council have decided to award a prize of books of the value 
of £10 to Mr. F. Dare Clapham, in recognition of the merit 
displayed by him in his work at the Special Examination 
held last June. Mr. Clapham obtained the highest number 
of marks ever awarded at the Final and Special Examina- 
tions. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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. SOME RECENT BUILDINGS. 
BY HALL, COOPER * DAVIS. 


E illustrate in our present issue some admirably pic- 

turesque examples of the recent work of Messrs, 

Hall, Cooper & Davis, architects, 21, Old Queen Street, 
W estminster, and Scarborough. 

Mission CHURCH, NEAR HAILSHAM. , 
In this building the materials proposed to be used are local 
bricks covered with rough cast, oak timbers in gables and 
roofed with local red tiles. 
BUNGALOW AT FLEET, Hunts. 
The materials proposed to be used in this structure are 
stone, rough cast, and Broseley tiles, the ingle nook to be 


stone panelled, with oak dado, and fitted with open dog 
grate. 


WESLEYAN Сноксн, East HoaTHLy, SUSSEX. 


The materials used are red bricks, stone, and local red 
tiles. The builders are Mr. James Hall, brick, stone, and 
plaster, and Mr. Alfred Bell for the carpenter, joiner, 
smith, plumber, and painter. T'he leaded lights were sup- 
plied by Messrs. Clark & Co., 176, Great Dover Street, 
S.E. The quantity surveyor was Mr. George Webster, 
Old Queen Street, Westminster. | 


A YORKSHIRE MOORLAND CHURCH. 
BY A. BRANTWOOD MUFF. 


It is seldom we have published a student's design with 
equal pleasure to the above, which is an admirable essay 
alike in its design and pourtrayal. The character and 
keeping are such as to encourage great hope of future work 
from the same hands. 


Quasars Gar 


THE CHURCH CRAFT’S LEAGUE. 


HE second annual meeting ot the League was held on 
Т the 28th ult. at London House, 32, St. James' 
Square, S.W., when the Lord Bishop of Rochester was in 
the chair. The adoption of the annual report was moved 
by the Bishop of Rochester, who referred at length to the 
encouraging manner in which the League had gone forward 
during the past year. The membership had been doubled, 
both amongst the artists and the ordinary members, and 
the work done through the League had increased propor- 
tionately. The applications received for advice during the 


year had numbered gr, and in every case this had been 


given free of all cost to the inquirer. Work had already 
been placed іп 26 churches, while a large number of 
schemes were in progress, and would come into next year's 
statistics. Meetings of the League had been held at 
Oxford (through the kindness of Dr. Biggs) and at Mr, 
Stirling Lee's studio at Chelsea, aud the results of these 
gatherings had been so satisfactory that it had been 
decided to arrange another series during the coming winter. 
The committee had also taken in hand the compilation of a 
book of simple designs for churchyard monuments, with 
suggestions for the use of clergy as to the protection of 
churchyards from disfigurement, and it was hoped that 
this might help considerably towards a much-needed 
reform. Mr. T. Stirling Lee seconded the adoption of the 
report, and referred to the wide area over which the work 
done by the artist members had been spread, extending, as 
it did, to the colonies. 

The Bishop of Rochester was re-elected president, and 
the election of three ordinary and three artist members of 
the committee to fill the places of those retiring uoder the 
rules of the League was then proceeded with, and resulted 
in Canon Rhodes Bristow, Dr. F. D. Drewitt, Mr. |. T. 
Micklethwaite, F.S.A., Mr. R. Anning Bell, Mr. T. Stirling 
Lee, Mr. С. О. Skilbeck being elected, while Mr. T. 
Dyer Edwardes was elected treasurer for the ensuing year. 
Ап election of artist members followed, the successful 
candidates being Mr. Robert Marchant (architect), Mr. 
Robert Hilton (metal-worker), Mr. Jasper Brett (glass- 
worker), Mr. Hilyard Swinstead (painter), and Mr. John 
P. Seddon (architect). At the conclusion of the business 
an interesting discussion took place on the future work of 
the League. | x 
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DECORATION AND DECORATORS. 


NDER the auspices of the Northern District of the 
Incorporated Institute of British Decorators, a lecture 
was delivered on the 28th ult., by Mr. Geo. С. Наив, in 
Sheffield ; the subject being “* Decoration and Decorators, 
a Survey of the Past and Present.” 
` In the course of his lecture Mr, Haité dealt chiefly with 
the domestic aspects of decoration, referring to it as the 
art which surrounds us- during the most impressionable 
period of our lives—the days and hours of our childhood ; 
the art which is associated with filial devotion and love; 


and which beautifies the surroundings of the greater part | 


of our lives. Its character, therefore, is of supreme im- 
portance; and its influence for good ог bad, much stronger 
than was generally imagined. In bis opinion, every 


nursery should be decorated in such a manner as would | 


tend to educate and elevate the infant mind. Decoration, 
moreover, was the only undying evidence of the national 
life and thought ; and he held it to be one of the most im- 
portant, if not the most important of the arts. 

He briefly reviewed the past history of decorative art, 
and pointed out, that until quite recently, decoration had 
been a luxury only obtainable by the ich, Since the in- 
troduction of wall paper, however, it had become accessible 
to the people; and he thought that there was no longer an 
excuse for anyone who desired to have an artistically 
decorated home, failing to get what he wanted. In 
domestic decoration our advantages were far in advance of 
those possessed by our French neighbours ; and in support 
of this contention quoted the opinion of an eminent French 
decorative artist and critic, Henri Nocq, expressed in a 
letter to the lecturer. | 

Decoration was at its lowest ebb perhaps, at the begin- 
ning of the last century; but after the great exhibition of 
1851, a change became manifest. A few leading architects, 
with the feeling and faculty of design, took action, and he 
dated the general improvement from the time when Wyatt, 
Godwin, Talbot and others, desired better wall papers, and 
with the aid of enlightened manufacturers, produced them. 

Decoration was not yet, however, what it ought to be. 
His first note of complaint was that the spirit of the age 
was. “humbug.” It was undoubtedly the dominant 
feature in every phase of life to-day; found in politics, in 
literature, and more than anywhere else, in art. The public 
were 50 accustomed to it that they expected it, and made 
allowances for it. He gave several instances of it, as it 
had affected his own profession, and said that he conceived 
it to be one of the greatest curses of the present time. He 
pointed out that some exponents of what is called fine art 
assert that there are no laws or general principles to govern 
art axpression, but this was wrong. The great principle 
which applies to all expression of art, as it does to life 
itself, is “fitness.” Let our art be of our own time, our 
own faith, accepting and content only with the best to be 
had, and rendering it capable of bearing the tests of logical 
reasoning. 

Exceptional opportunities for the decoration of public 
buildings and palaces were few. In a humbler way, how- 
ever, in domestic decoration, problems occurred that called 
for all the judgment, experience, and dere d 
be at the decorator's command. Substitutes for hand work 
were now supplied most plentifully, and in the right 


‚ centre of this aisle. 
likely to | 


position, that decorators through their Institute should 
organize an exhibition of decorated rooms, in which fur. 
nishers' accessories should find no place. This exhibition 
might be kept open in London for three months, and 
afterwards be moved to Glasgow, Liverpool, or other pro. 
vincial centres. He thought that such an exhibition 
would go far to weaken the hold on the country, of what 
he would cali the ** Tottenham Court Road " school of 
decorators. ; 
. —————0—— 


THE RESTORATION ОЕ BRECHIN 
| CATHEDRAL. 


HE restoration of Brechin Cathedral has been сот. 
| pleted, and the long-standing ambition of the citizens 
of Brechin thus fulfilled. Of the old church the choir was 
long in ruins, the great arch between it and the nave having 
been filled up. Previous to the wonderful “ restoration " 
of 1806 there were transepts which were then removed, 
With the exception of the walls of the nave, its arches and 
pillars, the west gable, and the massive square tower at the 
north-west corner, nothing was left of any previous work 
when the 1806 restorers rested from their sacrilegious 
labours. New aisles were built, and the whole edifice 
roofed over so аз to enclose the quaint clerestory. Huge 
galleries were erected in the interior, and the whole 
building was decorated with plaster and whitewash and 
lighted by great windows in the most approved style of 
Heritor's Gothic. 

The present restoration scheme was designed by Mr 
John Honeyman, R.S.A., and his original plans, with some 
modifications, have been carried out. The first step was 
to рш down the galleries and strip the plaster from walls 
and pillars. It was then that the full iniquity of van- 
dalism was revealed. The masonry in many places was 
ruthlessiy—not to say wantonly—hacked and chipped. The 
old aisles were pulled down, and new aisles erected. Two 
transepts and a porch were added, and—crowning glory— 
the ruined choir was rebuilt on the old foundations. To 
take the choir first—it is modelled after the rich and quaint 
fragments which were left, and is pierced by five lancet 
windows on each side and three in the east gable after the 
same design— with a small rose window over. It is built 
like all the other new portions of fine dressed sandstone 
from Ardovie quarry, is roofed with oak, and furnished 
with two rows of oak stalls on either side. The south aisle 
wall has three triple windows under one hood moulding, 
and in north and south ends of the same aisle are two 
light windows with trefoil. A small transept has been 
built on the south side on the foundation of a prior one. It 
has a large window filled with geometrical tracery and а 
small door of the Norman type, in the tympanum of whic 
is the symbol of the Holy Trinity. Beneath this transept 
there is a large chamber for the heating apparatus. The 
north aisle has two windows similar to the triple windows 
of the south aisle, and at the east end a two-light window 
corresponding to the one on the other side. The beautiful 
new porch built upon previous foundations opens into the 
It is enriched with deeply-cut carving 
both on outer and inner doors, chiefly of the dog-tooth and 


reed patterns. The roof is of oak, and stone seats flank 
' the inner walls. 


choice and use of these materials, the decorator of to-day - 


had great scope for the display of individuality. It was no 
use inveighing against the use of these materials, for they 
were a feature of the times, and many of them of great 
excellence, In fact the manufacturer had outstripped the 
decorator. 
colour, at a price possible for all, and it is for the decorator 
to apply the same with skill, taste, and judgment. Some 
people contended that decoration was decadent, but if that 
were 50 it was not because of the effect produced by the 
manufactured supply of decorative material, but because 
of the commercialism imported into the practice by the 
huge combinations of decoration with other trades. 

In conclusion, he urged that decorative art was a 
necessity in the progress of civilisation, and should there- 
fore be educational; that manufactured goods were not 
inimical to the art of the decorator; that it was desirable 
that this art should be kept apart from other trades instead 
of being undertaken by linen drapers and furnishing firms, 


The north transept extends the length of two bays on 
this aisle. It is professedly an addition to the church, an 
of a later and more elaborate style of architecture. In the 
west end is a rich flamboyant traceried window ; on ће north 


' side two smaller traceried windows, and in the east gable a 


He has supplied media artistic in form and | 


large rose window with exquisite stone tracery. This part 
of the church, like the chancel, is roofed with oak; and the 
carver has been allowed to exercise his skill freely on the 
pillars and mouldings of what in some respects is the finest 
feature of the church. The pillars of the nave have been 


` skilfully repaired, and at the west end of the nave a small 


gallery of oak has been erected to accommodate the choir 
and the organ, care being taken not to obscure the large 
oid flamboyant window in the west gable. The old chapter 
house in the base of the square tower has been stripped 0 
its plaster, and with its fine groined roof and small lancet 
windows is well worthy of the work expended. The hand: 
some “ hearse ” or brass chandelier БОГИЊЕ the arms 0 
t 


Andrew Bishop of Brechin, 1615, who gifted it in that 


He submitted as a scheme for improving the decorator’s | year, is hung in its old place in the centre of the паус“ 
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йде like the rest of the church, is fitted with electric 
ight. 
Several valuable gifts have been made and placed in 
position. A native of Brechin has filled all the windows 
of the choir with best stained glass. On the north side 
- the windows display scenes in the life of Christ prior to 
the public ministry—The Nativity, the Flight, the Pre- 
sentation, the Baptism, the Temptation. On the south 
side there are--Ihe Transfiguration, the Betrayal, the 
Crucifixion, the Resurrection, and the Ascension. In the 
east gable of the choir the three windows represent the 
Redeemer's offices as Prophet, Priest, and King; while 
the rose window over is filled with the Agnus Dei, sur- 
rounded with cherubs and seraphs. The windows were 
executed by Mr, Henry Holiday, artist, London. At the 
east end of the south aisle the window is filled by figures 
of St. John and St. Peter; tbe corresponding window 
in the north aisle containing figures of Isaiah and Jobn the 
Baptist. 

Mr. Hoaeyman, says the Scotsman, is to be congratulated 
on his work, which, in many respects, was not an easy one. 
It has been a true restoration, and every clue to the 
original has been followed up anxiously and conscien- 
tiously. Some of the new carving has been copied from 
old stones discovered in the masonry of the 1806 aisles, 
and it is interesting to vote that Mr. Honeyman is of 
Opinion that an earlier Norman Church once occupied the 
site of the Gothic Church now restored. Everything that 
could be spared was spared, and * the waste places of 
former gererations ” have blossomed into new beauty under 
the loving skill of the architect. 
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THE SANITATION OF A COUNTRY HOUSE.* 
By MAX CLARKE. 
(Continued from page 376.) 


WATER-CLOSETS. 


AKING the important item of water-closets, 1 should 
advise in all cases a wash down or pedestal basin, and, 
in saying this, I know I lay myselfopen to criticism, but I 
have been through all the points of noise and flush and 
non -cleaning and comfort and habit and all the rest of it, 
and am still of the same opinion. As to the particular 
type I shali not say much. I think it should not be what 
is called “large area” water surface; I do not think the 
clearing of these is at all satisfactory, even with flushing 
cisterns of larger capacity than we are allowed to use in 
London asa rule. 
I also think the basin you select should have tlıe most 
simple joint to the soil-pipe that cau be obtained, con- 


sistent with perfect water seal or air tightness, depending | 
· select is so large that all tastes are catered for. 


upon the position of the joint; in fact, I desire a perfect 
joint which any handy man can make, as the basin may 
be broken any day by careless use or accident. The back, 
of course, should be straight, and the flushing rim, if it is 
of that variety, should allow of a good body of water falling 
all round. Seats should always be of hardwood in two 
thicknesses, preventing the warping and cracking which 
seats made of one thickness are always liable to. 
. The water-closet should be fixed so that the flushing 
cistern can be placed immediately over the inlet arm; the 
old-fashioned position back to a window is the worst for a 
water-closet worked with a W.W.P. or flushing cistern. 
The seat should either have rubber bosses fixed on the 
underside or iron bearers projecting from the wall, leaving 
the floor clear for sweeping; the hinges should be brass 
pivots and plates fixed to the edges of the seats at the 
side—not butt hinges, which are very usual. Every water- 
closet basin should be white ; printed basins hide dirt. 
One point in connection with the W.W.P. which does 
not receive the attention it deserves is the rate at which it 
fills. I put in specifications that it is to fill in a minute 
anda half, which means that with a low head of water a ¿-in. 
ball valve must be used, and as this costs a Jittle more than 
а ¿-in. ball valve, it is not always used when it should be. 
As far as my experience goes a perfect flushing cistern has 


* From a paper read before the Architectural Association on Friday 
evening, November ı5th. 
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yet to be invented, so I shall not offer you any advice upon 
the sort to use, except the fewer the working parts the 
better. The shell, if of cast iron, should always be gal- 
vanised ; wood lined with lead are best in some situations, 
both on account of quality in the water, and not so liable 
to damage from freezing. I think a chain, or, for the 
better qualities, a brass rod, not in a slide, the best form of 
pull, а stop-cock on the water supply to each flushing 
cistern is an advantage when repairs are needed; the 
position of the arm for connecting the antisyphon pipe is 
of some importance, and the method of connecting the pipe 
to the arm when the latter is of any stoneware type is a 
difficulty sometimes not satisfactorily dealt witb, therefore 
I am inclined towards a lead trap to which the antisyphon 
pipe can be wiped as the best way out of the difficulty. 
If a valve closet must be fixed, use a good one; cheap 
valve closets, with flimsy parts and badly finished brass 
work, require repairs frequently, and seldom repay for the 
small saving in the first outlay. А lead tray should always 
be fixed under these water-closets in case of leakage from 
the valve, with a weeping-pipe to the outer air having a 
copper flap at the end to prevent wind blowing up the 
pipe, and the same applies to the overflows from all 
cisterns and flushing tanks. Care should be taken to make 
the wood fittings in connection with these water-closets 
easily movable, and clear of plaster work and the like. 


BATHS. 


I do not think I have any particular remarks to make as 
to baths. Whether porcelain, cast-iron, or copper be 
used, must always be a matter of individual taste; the 
first-named is always difficult to heat if a hot bath is 
required. Ccpper is the best in this respect, but a good 
one is always expensive, and requires stout cradling to 
prevent it being put out of shape. 

Тье bath fittings should, in my opinion, be of ample 
size, so that the bath can be filled rapidly, and Г lean 
towards valves or taps which are quite distinct, the hot 
supply from the cold, and the nose projecting well over the 
edge of the bath if not actually inside (which is a modern 


| improvement), very useful in case the valve leaks at the 


stuffing box or union. Lead safes are useful where the 
baths are enclosed, but the best type of baths do not 
require enclosures, and with these lead safes are unsightly. 
A tile or mosaic floor being preferable, or perhaps a sunk 
marble slab if funds will permit. 

The wastes from baths, sinks, and lavatories, should be 
ample in size to permit of quick discharge, and the outlets 
should be of sufficient area properly to fill the waste-pipe. 
The latter should, in my opinion, discharge into an open 


| head outside, so that the traps may not be syphoned out, 


I think this a better method than having long continuous 
wastes fitted with antisyphon pipes. | 
LAVATORIES AND SINKS. 
The number of lavatories and sinks from which we can 


. having complicated fittings should always have lead safes 


| 


Ka اک‎ 


under in case of leakage. Enclosures are to be avoided, 
as they become receptacles for dirt and objectionable things 
in general. Every fitting of this nature should have a 
proper overflow. I have had considerable trouble with 
sinks for hot water washing-up, in cases where glazed ware 
was unsuitable, and have tried wood lined with lead, zinc, 
and tinned copper, but they all proved practically useless 
in a very short time, in cases where there was much 
washing-up to be done with hot water; 2-in. teak put 
together wi:h red lead, galvanised bolts and brass screws 
being the only form of sink suitable for this class of work ; 
in this case I have had the waste plugs made hollow and 
of sufficient height to form an overflow. Care should be 
taken to have a proper grating in the waste washer, which 
can be removed but not too easily taken out, otherwise it is 
never in its place and pipes get blocked up. Angle 
strainers in sinks are a useful addition in this respect, if the 
domestics can only be induced to make use of them. 

The vexed question of the housemaid’s sink should be 
considered ; what its use should be and to what extent it 
should be provided. Except in large houses, I consider 
that a water-closet should be used fur emptying tbe slop- 
pails into, but when a slop sink is required it should 


resemble a water-closet, not have a grating or anything of 


that nature to the outlet; the latter are only suitable for 


Those. 
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fixing under hot or cold draw-off taps, which should be 
provided in the housemaid's closet ; the latter should be 
light and airy. not, as so many аге, in some corner, defi- 
cient in everything except dirt and smell. If a real slop- 
sink 35 provided, it must ђе fitted with a ventilated soil- 
pipe and antisyphon-pipe, exactly as a water-closet would. 

All sinks should have high backs or some other means 
of preventing the wall or enclosure from getting wet ; slabs 
of marble, tiles, rendering with Portland cement, all answer 
the same purpose. No space for water to trickle down 
should be left behind sinks of any description. 


TRAPS. 


Usually of drawn lead, should be fixed under all fittings ; 
with brass cleaning tcrew, the latter having a square or 
oblong projection for unscrewing, not a couple of small 
holes, or an indentation requiring a special tool to unscrew 
it. A little time ago, I spent an hour with a plumber 
getting out a screw cap toa sink waste; if it had had a 
projection to fit a spanner, it could have been removed in 
one minute. 

FITTINGS GENERALLY. 


With regard to the fittings generally, there seems to be 
a great 2! amongst теп who до this class of work— 
both those who specify and those who execute—as to con- 
nections between fittings and lead pipes; these should 
always be made with “onions and flynuts ; " as a rule, the 
* onion " portion is omitted, say, for instance, connecting 
а stop.cock; more often than not, both ends are simply 
“ tinned ” and the joints wiped ; so that to get the cock off 
for repairs, the pipe must be cut in two places, and two 
new joints made when it is refixed. If proper unions were 
fitted in the first instance, they could be unscrewed, 
screwed up again without damage to pipes or fittings, or a 
useless expenditure of time. I shall only direct your 
attention to one other point in connection with fittings, the 
word “ self-cleansing,’’ now in such common use. It would 
be well if all architects and, indeed, their clients also, 
would understand that this term does not mean that tbe 
particular fitting will keep itself clean, but that there are 
no corners, or angles, or the like, where dirt can .accumu- 
late. Baths, lavatories, siuks and water-closets particularly 
require “elbow grease.” The daily application of a closet 
brush to water-closets would prevent such filthy traps as 
are on exhibition in too many houses of even the better 
class. 

The supply of water to any house, country or otherwise, 
is a matter which should receive caretul attention, but 
more particularly in the country. Very often the difficul- 
ties are increased by the supply being limited from various 
causes, such, for instance, as want of power to pump the 
water up the required level. This is too large a matter to 
deal with to-night, beyond saying that the Canadian type 
of windmill, hot air, and petroleum engines, all serve the 
purpose when natural gravitation is not available. 


(To be continued.) 
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OUR LETTER BOX. 


INSANITARY ANGLES. 


IR,—When a sanitary inspector of a local authority 
differs from a qualified and experienced architect or 
engineer as to the inclination at which a drain should le 
laid, the legislature in its wisdom has imposed upon our 
magistrates the duty of deciding between them, and thus 
it came about on Friday last that Mr. Curtis-Bennett, at 
the Marylebone Police Court, decided that a new stone- 
ware drain, bedded in concrete, proved to be sound and 
watertight, and thoroughly well-ventilated, should be 
taken out and reconstructed, because he shared the 
opinion of the sanitary inspector that a pipe at an angle 
of go? with the horizontal did not give a suitable fall. 
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Is this the discovery of an insanitary angle? Or,is it 
a gross interference with reasonable liberty? Because | 
constructed a drain with a vertical fall rather than endanger 
the foundations of the house by putting the drain several 
feet below them, can anyone seriously maintain that such 
a drain is, therefore, dangerous to health ? If this cannot 
be maintained, has not the interference of the Sanitary 
Inspector reached a stage when some serious stand should 
be made against it ? 
I am, etc., 

Marx Н. Јорсе, A.R.LBA, 

7, Pall Mall, 
December 3rd, 19or. 
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TRADE NOTES 


TE business of Royles, Ltd., steam heating engineers, 

has been transferred from Manchester to Irlam, an out- 
lying district of the city, where the firm have erected а 
modern works in every way adapted to the more perfect and 
expeditious production of their special manufactures, and 
where they hope to execute orders more promptly than 
was possible of late in the old works.. 


Messrs. E. H. SHorLanD & BROTHER, of Manchester, 
have just supplied their patent Manchester grates to the 
Receiving House for Children and Nurses’ Home, 5. 
Giles’ Workhouse, London. 


Messrs. J. С. Lucas & Sox, of 7, Vesta Road, Brockley, 
S.E., are supylying and erecting at the new Offices of the 
Charing Cross and Strand Electricity Supply Corporation, 
59 to 61, St. Martin's Lane, W.C., one of Stigler's Patent 
Electric Passenger Elevators, and also a book lift to 
travel from basement to 4th floor. . 


WOLVERHAMPTON Road Board Schools, Walsall, are being 
ventilated by means of Mackay's patent direct-acting 
ventilators, supplied by Messrs. Cousland & Mackay, 


Ventilating Engineers, Glasgow and Manchester, the sole 
makers. 
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JOTTINGS. 


R. THOMAS J. BUSHELL, Architect and Surveyor, 
of Manchester, has removed from 26, Cooper Street, 
to more commodious premises at 18, John Dalton Street. 


Mr. Epwarp Forrest, а well-known architect in Douglas, 
was discovered by the caretaker of his office on the 29th 
ult., lying on the floor bleeding to death from a severe cut 
in the throat, evidently self-inflicted with a razor that was 
by his side. He was removed to hospital, but died from 
the result of the wound. Не had been depressed for some 
dius and lately had been in the habit of sleeping 10 his 
office. 


THIRTY-FIVE years ago last Wednesday (the 4th inst. Mr. 
Harry Hems, the sculptor, having been sent for Qs 
London, by the Albert Museum Committee to کت‎ 
new building then erecting in Queen Street arrive : 
Exeter. It was immediately after he set foot کو‎ 
that he picked up the identical old horse shoe, that to : 
adorns the main facade of his studios in Longbrook id 
To-morrow (Saturday) evening Mr. Hems celebrates 9 
anniversary in his charactistic fashion, by کت‎ : 
whole of his staff, together with a few outside friends, {0 
banquet in his studios. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY STUDENTS' 
COMPETITIONS. 


E cannot say we feel any great amount of enthusiasm 
W' generated by our annual inspection of the work of 
the architectural students at the Royal Academy. And 
this year, we regret to say, is no exception to the rule. 
There is nothing of really outstanding merit, whilst the 
general standard of quality is very poor indeed. As a 
matter of fact it seems to be about the poorest year in the 
way of architecture that we have seen for some time past. 


GoLp MEDAL AND TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIP, 
4 VALUE £200 (ARCHITECTURE). 


The subject set for this competition was a design for a 
town hall for one of the new London borough councils, to 
be erected on a site measuring 275 ft. by 160ft. Half-a-dozen 
designs were sent in, and the Gold Medal and Studentship 
are awarded to Bernard Hugh Webb, who has undoubtedly 
scored with his clever plan, which we should imagine 
might, with some corrections in detail, be made highly 
satisfactory. This award clearly shows how plan has been 
allowed to dominate the decision in this competition, for 
the winner's exterior design is not even agreeable in its 
proportions. ТЕ will be a great pity if the author of such 
an excellent plan as the one he has here given us cannot 
get on to a better level of elevational treatment. 

No. 197 shows a most creditable set of drawings, and 
we have seldom seen a better proportioned or more 
dignified design. 16 is cleverly planned also, both as 
regards convenience and stateliness of effect. We аге 
sorry to say we have often seen much worse 5 
receiving an award. It is most promising work both as 
regards design and drawing, the former being apparently 
inspired by an appreciative study of Prof. Beresford 
Pite's work in later Renaissance. The standard of quality 
in the drawings, which are executed in monochrome, is 
remarkably good, and the perspective view is quite 
admirable. | 

No. 199 has considerable merit as to its exterior effect, 
but a good deal of the undoubted cleverness of plan is 
apparently thrown away. 

The other drawings appear to call for no comment. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING. 


A very disappointing competition this. The subject is 
the Trinity House, but in every set of drawings submitted 
the freehand work is extremely poor. The first Silver 
Medal goes to Percy Ion Elton, and the second to 
Charles Thomas Palmer. We prefer the rough vigour of 
the drawings by the latter to those which take the first 
place, notwithstanding their extreme daintiness of 
effect. But in none of the sets submitted is there any 
first-rate drawing, either geometrical or freehand. 


SET Or ARCHITECTURAL ۰ 


Only three sets were submitted in the Upper School 
section, and the result in every respect is very poor. The 
prize of {25 goes to Francis Winton Newman, for a very 
clever design for a cathedral pulpit. The design for a 
riverside warehouse (No. 228) is excellent, and deserves 
mention. | | 

In the Lower School section the £10 prize is awarded 
to Thomas Gerard Davidson, for a country house, which 
has an ingenious plan, but a poor exterior. Amongst the 
other designs we may mention No. 219, a loggia for sculp- 
ture. There were 14 competitors. 


| А PLAN ОЕ A BUILDING. 

Only one plan is shown, and that, apparently, a very 
good one. It is awarded the £10 prize, the author being 
Lionel Upperton Grace. = 

PERSPECTIVE DRAWING IN OUTLINE. 


The Silver Medal in this competition is awarded to 
Alfred Charles Bossom. His finished outline perspective 
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of Lord Burlington’s villa at Chiswick is, however, alas! 
out of drawing. The other set of drawings (No. 229) 
appear to us to be more accurate in result. Both com- 
petitors get an extreme blackness of effect by the 
crowded detail, which should not be necessary. 


Work ог THE TRAVELLING STUDENT IN ARCHITECTURE, 
1899. 

An interesting eollection of drawings and sketches in 
pencil and colour, by Mr. H. Reid Hide, who won the 
travelling studentship in 1899, is exhibited. The colour 
results cannot, however, be regarded as particularly. 
gatisfactory. | 
М/окк ог THE TRAVELLING STUDENT IN PAINTING, 1899. 


There is an admirable show of work by the travelling 
student of 1899, Mr. F. M. Bennett, including some 
charming landscape pictures in colour, and dainty archi- 
tectural studies. | 


DECORATION OF A 06۱۷ BUILDING. 


Eleven students competed for the £40, which fell to 
Frank Samuel Eastman. The subject is “ The Maske of 
Cupid," taken from Spenser’s “ Faérie Queene " (Book III., 
‘Canto 12, у. to xxvi.). The prize in this case seems to 
have been well awarded; the winner's composition both in 
colour and drawingis charming. A “ Proxime Accessit ” is 
awarded to William Ewart Gladstone Solomon. 


Low КЕМЕЕ COMPOSITION IN SCULPTURE. 


This competition has produced some capital results, the 
subject--“‘ Boadicea urging the Britons to avenge her 
outraged daughters "—beiug evidently an inspiring theme. 

The Gold’ Medal and Travelling Studentship of £200 falls 

Чо Stanley Nicholson Babb. Аза composition we cannot 

бау we endorse the award. The prize composition is 

‘crowded and uneasy, and we much prefer No. 178 or 

' No. 185, which are both exceedingly good alike in com- 

position and modelling. An interesting comparison might be 

made between Мо. 178 and No. 179, the former so vigorous 

and full of life and movement, the latter so tame and flat, 

and giving one really the reverse of the idea of a leader 
inciting and encouraging his forces to action. 


PERSPECTIVE DRAWING IN OUTLINE. 


Alas for perspective drawing in outline! The students 
in painting show no better grasp and mastery of the prin- 
ciples than the students in architecture. The subject set 
was the entrance-hall of the Royal Academy, but we can- 
not see any evidence in the drawings exhibited that the 
students really understand what they are doing. The Silver 
Medal is awarded to Ada Gladys Fuller, and even her work 
is out of drawing in all sorts of places. 


CARTOON OF A DRAPED FIGURE. 


This is not an unsatisfactory competition, tbe subject of 
“А Mourner ” giving excellent scope for the full play of. 
the student’s powers. The Silver Medal and £25 are 
awarded to Elsie Gregory, but personally we much prefer 
No. 89—а most graceful figure. | 


— 


THE ASSESSORSHIP QUESTION DISCUSSED 


AT THE RIB.A. 

T discussion of the question of the appointment of 

professional assessors by the President of the loyal 
Institute of British Architects, raised by Mr. H. W. Wills, 
at the R.I.B.A. business meeting last week will, we feel 
sure, do good, even though Mr. Wills’ motion on the sub- 
ject was withdrawn. Reading over the report of the dis- 
cussion in the К.Г.В.А. “ Journal of Proceedings,” one is 
favourably impressed by the moderate and able present- 
ment of his case by Mr. Wills, and by the semi-official 
assurance of Mr. Aston Webb, that the whole question 
should be brought up and considered by the Council of the 
Institute. This at least is satisfactory. To Mr. Wills’ 
motion as such there was practically no opposition. As 
our readers already know, the motion was to the effect that 
in the interests of the profession it was advisable to have 
a list of Institute Assessors drawn up, from whom the 
president would nominate, such list to be revised from year 
to year. One or two speakers appeared to regard the 
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Magazine for December), where Mr. Swinburne, the poet ја | 


motion as in some sort a reflection upon the judgment and 
ability of the president to make the selection of an assessor 
himself, and so declined to support it. But, on the whole, 
the proposal was favourably received, and it at any rate 
evoked a discussion which has done something to clear 
away any little mystification and prejudice which may 
have gathered round the question, and should lead to use- 
ful results, if followed up in the way Mr. Aston Webb 
suggests. 

Of course it is the merest affectation to suppose for a 
moment that the probity and ability of the President of 
the Institute is in the slightest degree touched by Mr. 
Wills' motion. It. simply sought to relieve the president 
of a burdensome responsibility, and at the same time to 
lessen toa material extent the chances of an inefficient 
assessor being appointed. We think the idea had much 
to commend it as a practicable solution of an admitted 
difficulty. There could be no more thankless task than 
the nomination of a professional assessor, and we should 
certainly have thought that any president would be glad to 
share the responsibility. Mr. Webb said he did not think 
it advisable to take the responsibility off the president. It 
is true in one sense that a committee is somewhat of an 
irresponsible factor, but if the list of assessors were drawn 
up by the Council, and approved by the Institute, the 
president would feel that in some definite sense his 
nomination had the approval and sanction of the body 
over whom he presided. Still we shall not be greatly con- 
cerned if Mr. Wills’ suggestion falls to the ground, 
provided we get the subject properly dealt with, and 
something done, by the Council. That they are practically 
pledged to consider it is a real and satisfactory issue of 


last week's discussion. 
a 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


instituted in connection with the proposed colony for 
epileptics, imbeciles, and idiots, to be established at 
Langho, near Blackburn, by the Chorlton and Man- 
chester Joint Asylum Committee. Architects are invited 
to submit competitive designs for the necessary buildings 
before the 4th of April next, and premiums of £200, £150, 
and £100 are offered for “such three designs as shall be 
adjudged of sufficient merit by the Joint Committee (with 
the assistance of a Professional Assessor), and placed by 
them as first, second, and third in order of merit. The 
premiated designs will become the property of the Joint 
Committee. Plan of site and conditions and instructions 
may be obtained on application to the Clerk to the Joint 
Asylum Committee, Chorlton Union Offices, All Saints, 
Manchester. A deposit of two guineas is required, but this 
will be refunded on receipt of a dona fide design, or on return 
of the plan and conditions, etc., within a fortnight. 


ne interesting and important competition is being 


ScuLPTORS are invited to submit competitive designs for 
the Isle of Wight Queen Victoria Memorial, which is to 
take the form of a suitable monument to be erected in St. 
James's Square, Newport. A premium of £25 is offered 


for the accepted design. January 31st next is the date for 
sending in designs, and Mr. W. O. Rymer, 2o, Holyrood 


Street, Newport, I.W., is thei secretary to the memorial 
committee. 


Мк. Von А. Pericu has been selected as the sculptor to 
execute the Scarborough Victoria Memorial, but ће bas 
not yet been commissioned to do the work, pending a 
further response to the committee's appeal for funds. 


Bv way of а postscript to his communication on Мг, 
Brydon's design for the new Government offices, pub- 
lished in our last issue, Mr. Leonard Stokes writes as 
follows: —'*I have just heard, on credible authority, that 
the Office of Works bas made a clean sweep of the whole 
of the sloping roofs as designed by Brydon, and sub- 
stituted flat asphalte ones instead. How does this tally 
with their recently published pledges ? " 


ANOTHER Striking instance of the indifference of literary 
men to their architectural surroundings is to be seen in the 
illustration of the Pines, Putney Hill (in the Pall Май 


lived for more than 22 years. Of course anyone vii, 
sensitive architectural mind could not live in such a hoy 
for 22 minutes. It is a curious fact in life that the sens; 
beauty is of such a limited and divided kind. Perhaps i 
is not every architect who sees the beauty of Mr, Swi 
burne's poetry, and, so far as we have observed, the appr. 
ciation of architecture is not common amongst literary fd, 
Even painters, who are supposed to know something of tte 
beauty of form and colour, have not, as a class, any ken 
perception of architectural qualities. 


THERE will be no meeting of the Royal Institute of Brits: 
Architects on Monday evening next, the 16th inst, Mr, 
Arthur Evans having, for reasons of health, been obliged 
to postpone his рарегов “Тһе Palace of Knossos in 


Crete.” 


Ам urgent appeal on behalf of the Cretan Exploration 
Fund is made by Mr. George A. Macmillan, treasurer of 
the Fund. According to his statement of the financia 
position of affairs it appears that since the work began 
about گر‎ 3,500 has been raised in subscriptions from learned 
bodies and private persons; that all this, and a little more, 
has been spent; and that in addition to the sums which 
he was able to draw from the fund, Mr. Arthur Evans, 
the distinguished explorer, has provided some {2,000 from 
his private resources. But the work, which has been so 
brilliantly successful hitherto, is only half done. At least 
£2,000 more are wanted for Knossos alone; Mr. D.G. 
Hogarth wants £600 for his work at a very important sit 
at the eastern extremity of the island; and when these 
two works are finished there will be others that оши 
certainly to be taken in hand. This means that unless à 
substantial increase of subscriptions to the Fund are 
speedily forthcoming the work will have to stop, which 
would be a lamentable conclusion indeed. The great 
value and importance of Mr. Evans’s work in Crete have 
been sufficiently demonstrated in the details published in 
our own columns and elsewhere from time to time. As the 
Times remarks in reference thereto: “ His discoveries are 
an essential part of the proof that a wide and gre 
civilisation stretched over the whole of the /Egean in pre 
Homeric times. They link Hellas with the East—with 
Egypt and Asia. They force us to recast our ideas of 
Greek origins. They substitute facts for fancies. They 
help to build up a sound historical philosophy.” But 
there is more to be discovered, and the work ought not to 
be allowed to drop at its present interesting stage. 


THE work of strengthening the foundations and structure 
of the Parthenon has been making progress. The King о 
the Hellenes frequently visits the Temple and shows the 
keenest interest in what is being done for its preservation. 


THE sub-committee of Glasgow Town Council appointed 
to deal with the decayed stonework of the Municipal 
Buildings report that the work of restoration is Беру 
satisfactorily carried out by Mr. Alex. Muir. Some paris 
of the building are so much further decayed than others 
that it will be requisite in a number of places to гето! 
some stones and replace them with new masonry, in order 
to preserve the architectural character of the different 
facades in accordance with the original design. In vit" 
of the expert advice they have received, the sub-committee 
have every cause to believe that the methods adopted by 
Mr. Muir will effectually arrest the decay of the external 
surfaces of the building, and leave it in a sound and pre 


sentable condition. 


An interesting discovery has been made in pulling dom 
the nave of the parish church of St. Mary, Chatham, for 
the purpose of rebuilding, some beautiful old Norman 
arches in the west wall having been brought to light. 
The work has been temporarily stopped, in order that 
special fund may be raised to preserve these and other 
remains of the old Norman church. The recovery of tli 
monument of the past has excited much interest among 
archzologists, and one local antiquary has offered 10 
contribute /200 towards the exira cost which will be 
necessary if the Norman remains are utilised and Р 
served in the rebuilding scheme. From the resemblance 
of the work to portions of Rochester Cathedral, !! P 
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believed that it dates back to the years 1130-1140, and 
evidence exists that the Norman church of which it 
formed part remained standing until the second half of 
the eighteenth century. Some blocks of tuía have also 
been exposed to view during the demolition, and these are 
believed to be remains of the original Saxon church. 


Ir has been decided to perpetuate the memory in 
Windsor of Prince Christian Victor, eldest son of Prince 
aud Princess Christian, by the erection of a statue of 
the late Prince on a site near the foot of the hundred 
steps leading from the main thorougbfare through the 
town into the upper wards of Windsor Castle. The site 
has received the approval of the King and of Prince 
and Princess Christian. The statue has been entrusted 
for execution to Mr. Onslow Ford, R.A., and will be 
placed in a canopied niche designed by Mr. A, J. Nutt, 
architect and clerk of works at Windsor Castle. The 


total cost will be £1,200. 


THE associate section of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association met on the 4th inst, when Mr. John Ednis 


-read a paper on “Тһе applied art of to-day and yester- 


day.” The paper dealt with the classic and with the new 
school of design and decoration, and strongly advocated 
the adoption of originality as against imitation. The 
suburban villa came in for strong condemnation, and a 
suggestion was made that a committee of competent 
artists should be empowered to act as censors to prevent 
the amenity of beautiful districts being ruined by the 
wholesale multiplication of such monstrosities. А dis- 


cussion followed. 


A FIFTEENTH edition of Mr. Edward Dobson’s “ Rudi- 
ments of the Art of Building " (Weale's series), has just 
been published by Crosby Lockwood & Son. The 
revision of this long-time useful little work, owing to Mr. 
Dobson's long residence in New Zealand, has been carried 
out by Mr. J. P. Allen, who has also added an additional 
section on “ An Ideal Dwelling.” 


Ат a sale of the picture collection of the late Alderman 
J. G. Livingston, J.P., of Liverpool, in London last week, 
the highest price obtained was 450 guineas for Copley 
Fielding's “ Wharfedale, Bolton Abbey.” 


Some valuable engravings were brought to the hammer at 
Messrs. Sotheby’s on Monday. The sale included a com- 
plete set of the series of portraits, issued at the latter end 
of the sixteenth century, and entitled “ Ladies of Rank 
and Fashion,” all engraved by C. Wilkin, from pictures by 
John Hoppner, R.A, and the engraver himself. The series 
was divided into five lots, and sold as follows :— Lady 
Charlotte Duncombe and Charlotte, Viscountess of St. 
Asaph, after Hoppner by Wilkin, #78; Lady Charlotte 
Campbell and Viscountess Andover, after and by the same, 
£50; Lady Gertrude Villiers and Lady Langham, by and 
after С. Wilkin, £68; the Countess of Euston and Lady 
Catherine Howard, the former after J. Hoppner and the 
latter after the engraver, £40; and the Duchess of Rut- 
land and Lady Gertrude Fitzpatrick, the former after 
Hoppner and the latter after the engraver, £90. The day's 
sale also included a brilliant engraver's proof of the 
Duchess of Bedford, whole length, after J. Hoppner, by 
5. W. Reynolds, £399. The following six engravings— 
the property of Mr. J. Woodham Smith, of Streatham— 


were after Sir Joshua Reynolds, and, with the one excep- 


tion stated, were bv Valentine Green:—The Ladies 
Waldegrave, second state, 120 guineas; Mr. Abington, by 
]. Watson, first state, with margin, 210 guineas; Mary 
sabella, Duchess of Rutland, second state, 102 guineas; 
Lady Elizabeth Compton, first state, £150; and Anne, 
Viscountess Townshend, first state. 


Тне Westminster City Council, at their meeting on 
Tuesday last, considered a recommendation by the Im- 
provements Committee that the London County Council 
be informed that the City Council approved the amended 
scheme for the widening of Piccadilly from Hyde Park 
Corner to a point opposite or a little to the east of Down 
Street, and that they would undertake the maintenance of 
the footway and carriageway of the widened thoroughfare 
on the completion of the works. Therecommendation mct 
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with considerable opposition, however, apd was eventually 
referred back to the committee. 3 


ED 


Аве the London County Council officially condoning over- 
crowding by their own action in connection with their 
rehousing schemes? Mr. Robert Williams (10, Clifford’s 
Inn, E.C.) thinks they are, at any rate, on the down grade 
in respect to the fact that they appear to be increasing the 
number of persons per acre to be accommodated in their 
building projects. Не gives the following result as to 
crowding as shown by the annual report (No. 544):— 
Beachcroft Buildings, 377 persons to the acre; Green 
Street and Gun Street, Southwark, 526; Borough Road, 
Southwark, 578; Toronto and Montreal Buildings, Poplar, 
619; Adelaide Buildings, Poplar, 693; Reid's Brewery 
Estate, 697; Russell Court, Drury Lane, 780; Sydney 
and Melbourne Buildings, Poplar, 859; Duke’s Court, 
Drury Lane, 924. From 377 persons to the acre the 
Council has, says Mr. Williams, “ steadily increased in its 
crowding until to-day it proposes to crowd no less than 
924—nearly 1,000—upon a single acre. This is going back 
to slumdom with a vengeance. 


Tue case of Е. & Е. ]. Hazeldine (trustees of Little, 
deceased) v. the London County Council came before the 
High Ваше of Westminster, Mr. John Troutbeck, and a 
special jury last week end, it being a claim for compensa- 
tion for the compulsory acquisition of the freehold pre- 
mises No. 7, Windsor Court, Strand, required for the 
purpose of the new Strand to Holborn avenue. The 
amount claimed was £2,530. The jury awarded £1,320, 
including everything. 


Тве half-yearly meeting of the Association of Waterworks 
Engineers was held in London on Saturday, when a dis- 
cussion took place on the design and construction of open 
and covered service reservoirs. Following a paper read 
by Mr. William Ingham at the Birkenhead meeting, 
Mr. Mitchell, of Warrington, criticised the puddling of 
walls and floors of reservoirs. Papers were read on the 
French, English, and American methods of manufacturing 
cast-iron pipes. Mr. Stephen H. Terry said that Great 
Britain had the reputation amongst certain foreign nations 
of adhering too closely to existing methods in working and 


| of Leing slow to adopt labour-saving appliances in en- 


gineering ап4 kindred trades, but although there might be 
some truth in this, he thought that in pipe-founding, at 
any rate, we were determined to be in the forefront, and 
were not going to permit the intelligent and withal in- 
dustrious foreigner—be he French, German, or American 
—to beat us in cost, production, or quality. 


ros 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL NOTES. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF BETTERMENT. 


F the owner of a public-house in the neighbourhood of a 
public improvement benefits by the abandonment of 
other licences in the improvement area, ought he to be 
called upon to contribute towards the improvement which 
is supposed to increase his trade? This was the 
question which came up for discussion at Tues- 
day’s meeting of the London County Council oa 
the draft of the London County Council (Tramways 
and Improvements) Bill submitted by the Parliamen- 
tary Committee. The Improvements Committee had, 
in a memorandum to the Parliamentary Committee, 
pointed out that in cases where the levying of an improve- 
ment charge had already been sanctioaed by Parliament, 
it had been specially provided that no trade interests 
should be taken into consideration when valuing the pro- 
perty, and they stated that this did not appear to be 
reasonable, particularly in instances where the abandon- 
ment of licences attaching to premises acquired for an 
improvement increased the trade value of other licensed 
premises not needed for the improvement, and that they 
thought efforts should be made to induce Parliament to 


| provide that at least a portion of this increased trade value 


should be included in the betterment charge in the case of 
the Hampstead Road improvement. The Parliamentary 
Committee, however, although including in the Bill the 
clause suggested by the Improvements Committee, stated 
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that they proposed"to report upon the subject of the clause 
at alater date, when the Council would be afforded an 
opportunity of giving effect to their opinion either for or 
against its retention. 

Exception was taken to the insertion of the clause 
in the Bill without the formal consent of the Council, 
and Mr. McDougall (vice-chairman of the Council) 
moved that it should be omitted. Several members, on 
the contrary, supported the retention of the clause, urging 
that in reality it did but embody the principle of 
betterment as adopted by the Council, even though its 
application in this direction was in the nature of a 
new departure. As against this, Mr. Yates declared 
that the principle was a new one and should not form a 
part of a private Bill. They were recognising that there 
was a vested interest in a public-house beyond its annual 
licence, which was against the decision in the well-known 


case of Sharp у. Wakefield. 
After further discussion, Mr. McDougall’s amendment 


_ was carried by a large majority. 
PARLIAMENTARY BILLS APPROVED. 


Amongst the London County Council Bills to be intro- 
duced in the next Session of Parliament were: The Sub- 
ways and Tramways Bill, the Electric Supply Bill, the 
Water Purchase Bill, and the General Powers Bill, which 
latter includes power to purchase the Marble Hill Estate 
at Richmond, with the object of preserving and improving 
the same for the public benefit. ` 

IMPROVEMENT SCHEMES. 


Recommendations of the Improvement Committee that 
the Council should contribute £3,000 towards the cost of a 
proposed widening in King's Road and Beaufort Street, 
Chelsea, and £7,550, one-half of the net cost of widening 
Brompton Road, between Brompton Square and No. 
186, Brompton Road, proposed to be undertaken by the 
Kensington Borough Council, were duly approved and 


sanctioned, 
ELECTRIC TRAMS., 


On the recommendation of the Highways Committee, 
it was agreed to adopt the underground system of 
electrical traction on further sections of the Council's lines 


south of the Thames. 
New REGULATIONS FOR THEATRES. | 


The Theatres and Music Halls Committee brought up a 
revised code of regulations for attachment to the licences 
for stage-plays granted by the Council. Copies of the 
revised rules have been submitted to the Lord Chamberlain, 
who has informed the committee that they are entirely in 
accordance with his views, and that he is considering the 
advisability of incorporating them in the regulations of his 


department. 
The rules were adopted. 


ByE-Laws As то SHOP BLINDS, ЕТС. 


Mr. Goddard Clarke, chairman of the Building Act 
Committee, replying to questions by members of the 
Council, stated that copies of the dratt bye-laws as to 
lamps, blinds, and other constructions overhanging pave- 
ments had been submitted to the metropolitan borough 
councils for their observations, and the committee hoped 
to bring up a report after the Christmas recess, and put 
the Council in a position to discuss the proposed bye-laws, 
He wished to mention that the committee had been com- 
pelled to consider the necessity of new bye-laws from the 
frequent disputes which occurred with regard to these 
projections, but there was no idea of putting forward the 


draft as in any way a final proposal, 
rr == њи 


Tue demolition of the great chimney on the old Cheshire 
Amalgamated Salt Works, Middlewich, now owned by 
Brunner, Mond, & Co., took place the other day. Sir John 
and Lady Brunner ignited fires in holes cut in the base of 
the chimney and propped with wood, and the stack, 210 feet 
in height, fell complete until it touched the ground, when it 
smashed. The estimated weight of the chimney, which 
was built in 1887, was 2,500 tons. It measured 70 feet 


round the base. 
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DESIGN FOR A COTTAGE HOME, 
В. HEYWOOD HASLAM, ARCHITECT, 


WALL PAPER DESIGNS. 
AUSTIN, ARCHITECT. 


RUPERT С. 

E ‘illustrate some successful wall-paper designs by 

Mr. Austin, which have been recently produced by 

Messrs. Charles Knowles & Со. Limited, of Сћеј а, 

The rose and the thistle designs were exhibited at (ле 
Royal Academy in 1900. | 


ROYAL ACADEMY STUDENTS’ СОМ. 


PETITION AWARDS. 


HE prizes awarded in the R.A. Students’ Competiti»n 
were distributed by Sir E. J. Poynter, the presiden:, 
on Tuesday evening as follows :— 

Historical Painting (Saul and the Witch of Endor—. 
1 Samuel xxviii. 7-14). — Gold Medal and Travelling 
Studentship (£200), George Murray ; Proxime Accessit, Fred 
Appleyard. 

Landscape Painting (One of the Bridges over the 
Thames in London).— Turner Gold Medal and Scholarship 
(£ 50), Osmond Pittman. 

Landscape Painting (Cumulus Clouds over a Fen 
Country).— Creswick Prize (£30), Osmond Pittman. 
| Painting of a figure from the life (open to male studen s 

only).—Silver Medal—1st, Frank Samuel Eastman; and, 
Jas. P. Sidney Streatfield. 

Painting of a head from the life.—Silver Medal—1:t, 
Gertrude Lindsay; 2nd, Frederick Dallas Barnes. 

Painting of a draped figure (open to female students 
only).—Silver Medal—ıst, Lizzie Hands; 2nd, Annie 
Margaret Page. 

Cartoon of a draped figure (A Mourner).—Silver Medal 
and prize (£25), Elsie Gregory. 

Design in monochrome for a figure picture (The Sacri- 
fice of Manoah—Judges xiii. 19, 20.—Armitage Prizes— 
Ist (£30) and Bronze Medal, Ernest Board; 2nd (£10), 
Alfred William Sangster. . 

Design for the decoration of a portion of a public build. 
ing (the Maske of Cupid—Spenser’s “ Faerie Queene,’ 
Book III., Canto 12, v. to xxvi.)—Prize (£40), Frank 
Samuel Eastman; Proxime Accessit, William Ewart Glad- 
stone Solomon. 

Set of six drawings of a figure from (һе Ше (open to male 
students only).— 1st prize (£50) and Silver Medal, Walter 
Ernest Webster; 2nd (£25), William George Simmonds; 
3rd (£15), Jas. P. Sidney Streatfield ; 4th (£10), Frederick 
George Swaish. Mr. Streatfield and Mr. Swaish were 
disqualified owing to having received a superior prize in 
the same competition before. | 

Drawing of a head from the life.—Silver Medal— 1st, 
Walter Percy Day ; 2nd, John Hodgson Lobley. 

Drawing of a statue or group. —Silver Medal— 1st, john 
Hodgson Lobley ; 2nd, Arthur Bentley Connor. 

Perspective drawing in outline (open to painters and 
sculptors only).—(The  Entrance-hall of the Royal 
Academy).— Silver Medal, Ada Gladys Fuller. _ 

Composition in sculpture (Boadicea Urging the Britons to 
Avenge her Outraged Daughters).—Gold Medaland Travel- 
ling Studentship (£200), Stanley Nicholson Babb. 

Model of a design (The Expulsion of Adam and Eve 
from Paradise).—1st (£30), Frederick Charles Chrisfield; 
2nd (4 10), Frank Ransom. 
| Set of four models from the life (open to male students 

only).—1st (£50) and Silver Medal, Alexander James Leslie, 
and (£20), Arthur Charles White. 

Design for a medal (In Commemoration of the Deatb of 
Queen Victoria, with a head of the Queen on the obverse). 
--Silver Medal, George Gilbert Walker, 

Model of a bust from the life (open to female students 
only\.—No competition. 

Model of a statue or group.— Silver Medal—rst, 


Richard Garbe; 2nd, Elsbeth С. P. Rommel. 
all for one of the new 


Design in Architecture (A town h 
London Borough Councils).—Gold Medal and T ravelling 
Studentship (£200), Bernard Hugh Webb. 
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Set of Architectural Drawings (The Trinity House).— 
Silver Medal—1st, Charles Thomas Palmer; 2nd, Percy 
Ion Elton. | ۱ 

Set of Architectural Desigos (Upper School).—Prize 
£25), Francis Winton Newman. | 

Set of Drawings of an Architectural Design (Lower 
School). —Prize (£10), Thomas Gerard Davidson. 

Plan of a Building (A Casino and Pleasure Grounds on 
the borders of a lake).—Prize (£10), Lionel Upperton 
Grace. 

Original Composition in Ornament.—No competition. 

Perspective Drawing in outline (open to architects only) | 
Lord Burlington's Villa at Chiswick (published in Kent). 
—Silver Medal, Alfred Charles Bossom. 

The Landseer Scholarships in Painting and Sculpture, 
of £40 a year each, tenable for two years, have been 
warden Painting, to Frank Samuel Eastman, Alfred 
William Sangster, and Frederick Dallas Barnes (extra); 
in Sculpture, to Charles James Pibworth, and Frank 


Ransom. 
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ORIGINALITY AND TECHNICAL SKILL IN 
THE STUDY OF ART. 


IR Е. ]. POYNTER, the President of the Royal 
Academy, distributed the prizes on Tuesday evening 
to the successful students in the recent competitions, and 
afterwards addressed them. In doing so he sought to 
impress upon them that, although original genius was a 
gift granted to very few, it was within the power of all 
who had the artistic faculty to arrive at excellence—even 
at eminence—in their art by study and the determination 
"to neglect nothing.” It was to be observed that 
Leonardo da Vinci, when he would judge of the disposi- 
tion of a young man for painting, said nothing about gifts 
or talents, or original genius, but referred to a capacity for 
perseverance as affording the best test. Love for his work 
was truly the best equipment for an artist, far better than 
brilliant qualities, or what was called cleverness, a gift of 
no value in itself without the perseverance which would 
turn it to good account. Cleverness and technical tacility 
were only useful as a means to an end; unless the result 
was worth attaining they served only as a display of 
vanity, the most contemptible to which the artistic faculty 
could be put. 

The desire to be original was a constant besetment of the 
young artist, but unless founded on a solid basis of know- 
ledge and study it was apt to lead to mere eccentricity and 
to show a desire to astonish, rather than to command that 
legitimate admiration which sensible people would give 
to all well-considered and thoughtful work ; and there was, 
perhaps, nothing more distressing to the intelligent 
observer of a work of art than an evidence of the desire to 
be original at all costs, and where there was neither genius 
nor knowledge to support it. Novelty, in fact, was not 
necessarily originality ; and respect for tradition was a far 
better groundwork 7 a young artist than the cultivation 
of novelty of ideas and treatment, with the aim of showing 
his independence of tradition. Every artist, in so far as 
his individuality differed from that of every other, might 
be said to possess some degree of originality, ; it was only 
by assiduous study of nature, of course, under guidance, 
but more especially of the great works of past times, works 
which were stamped by the consensus of admiration of all 
thinking and studious minds, that it could be developed. 
Least of all could the artist be original by refusing to 
follow the traditions of the great masters. “Stud 
nature assiduously,” said Reynolds, “but always wit 
those masters in your company,’ not, he meant, for ап 
imitation of their manner, but for study of their methods 
of seeing and rendering nature. “ Art for art's sake,” to 
use a cant phrase of to-day, had no meaning for them. 
That was not to say that the artists of old time did not 
take an exquisite pleasure in their work ; it was not to be 
supposed that Raphael and Rembrandt did not consider 
their art a sacred object on which to lavish their utmost 
powers to bring it to perfection, each according to his 
peculiar endowments; but that with them their art, con- 
summate as it was, was always a means to an end, a view 
for expression. With Raphael a divine sense of form 
clothed those ideas with a beauty inexpressible; with 
Rembrandt consummate mastery of technical skill was 


—— 
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subordinate to a profound and poetic insight into the 
mysteries of nature and humanity; with neither was the 
EDI of the art which they had mastered an object in 
itself. 

There could be no question that at the present time in 
the example set by many clever men, especially among the 
French, whose brilliant qualities were apt to lead too 
frequently to a desire for notoriety, there was a tendency 
to exalt technical skill and novelty of invention as in 
themselves an aim, and superior to the sober study of art 
as a means of expression. They were not their greatest 
men who did this, but the example was nevertheless 
dangerous, and the tendency was catching. There was 
nothing more calculated to mislead the young artist than 
to be told that cleverness and originality were sufficient in 
themselves, that the methods of the great masters were 
“played out,” and that to follow ш their lines was 
academical and not worthy of the gifted genius. Не had 
before combated the very prevalent idea that genius was 
dwarfed or fettered by the study of what was traditionally 
received as great; the idea was not new, and he did not 
know that he could say anything new upon it. What 
Reynolds had said was good for all time :—** The more 
extensive your acquaintance is with the works of those 
who have excelled, the more extensive will be your 
powers of invention; and what may appear still more 
paradoxical, the more original will be your conceptions.” 
The highly false idea that it was necessary to discard the 
old in order to produce something new took different 
forms at different periods, and what was now called in 
cant phrase and bad English “ modernity ” or “ the modern 
note” was held to be a distinguishing feature of the 
original genius. 

There was no need, however, to affect any such quality, 


it was sure to appear in whatever they did; the spirit of 
the time could not but impress itself on the art of the day 
in some form or other, and it would show itself in spite of 
all efforts to hide it. Moreover, he failed to see that to 


adopt the pattern of design or colour, or the startling 
methods of execution of some eccentric painter in vogue, 
showed one whit more originality in the imitator than to 
follow in the steps of the great men of the past. Such 
aping of eccentricity might be good for the comic journals, 
but for serious art never. It was often not originality that 
the artist was deficient in, but the power of bringing it out, 
and that power, as Reynolds had said, was only to be 
acquired by the study of nature in company with good 
examples. When by assiduous cultivation by those means 
they*had mastered the power of expressing their ideas, they 
would be able to devote themselves to the composition and 
treatment of a subject. If, then, they thought of the most 
forcible and vivid way of expressing it in conformity with 
what was most probable under the conditions given ; if they 
endeavoured to realise not only its external and pictorial 
aspect, but the spirit of the actors, what originality they 
had would find its way without their having to force it. 
Let them get at the heart of their theme, and they would 
find that they had been original without knowing it. 

He looked upon as unworthy of their imitation those 
productions of art which, in accordance with a prevalent 
fashion, depended on a display of technical skill and the 
rendering of * values," to use the phrase of the day, as 
the highest qualities which could occupy the painter. 
Those qualities were in themselves admirable, so admirable 
that no painter could do without them. They were the 
elementary necessities of his art, but there was nothing 
new in them. They were to be found in the works of all 
the great painters, but to make them the end and object 
of art was to invert the right order of things, to put the 
cart before the horse. It was indubitable that a brilliant 
display of technical powers had a great fascination, but if 
the artist had nothing better he should display it, as the 
Dutch painters did, in the rendering of still life, not 
degrade to it the loftier themes in which human action 
and human passion and human portraiture came into play. 
There were painters, no doubt, whose qualities in that 
respect made us often forget their faults. Franz Hals, 
with his daring, if vulgar, execution, was one; but if they 
attempted to rival his brilliant diversity in brush work 
they should remember that, like those great masters of the 
brush, Rembrandt, Vandyck, Velasquez, he too began 
with a careful and dry m.thod of study, and that his 


amazing skill was only developed by degrees. 
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Further, he warned them against certain schools of 
painting which placed method before the higher demands 
of the art. It was not that amongst the exponents of 
those schools there were not many gifted men, but that 
their example was dangerous to follow. When we saw 
beauty, character, form, desigo, invention, poetry, story, 
expression—he might almost say, judging from some 
much-lauded examples to be seen on the walls of foreign 
exhibitions, humanity itself —ignored in a work of art, and 
certain qualities of mere method exalted; when the 
human form and face were made merely the vehicle for 
an exhibition of the artist's skill in the lower forms of the 
art, accompanied, as it often was, by an apparently 
voluntary degradation of all that was noble in man and 
-nature, we felt ourselves at a loss for any expression 
which would classify such work in the domain of art. 
To say that it was clever or displayed talent was not to 
the point. Talent in itself was nothing; it was the result 
an sprang from the proper cultivation of it that was of 
value, 

Surely the business of the artist was to seek for what 
was noble in humanity, to discover its character and 
beauty, and to render them with whatever of poetry was 
in his own nature, and with workmanship as perfect as 
bis studies and practice could make it. When an artist 
painted a sandbank against the sky, the special qualities 
of light and tone and colour, the sense of “ values,” in 
fact, were perhaps the only qualities we looked for; but 
when the human face and form were treated in the same 
way as a mere exercise for the painter’s skill in tones, ог, 
worse, as a mere copying of the squalid characteristics of 
some casual model posing as a goddess, or even, as he had 
seen, the Saviour Himself, we rebelled at the ignominious 
use to which they were put. Character, beauty, form, 
colour, expression, were what we desired first; the rest 
was to be used for arriving at these results. ۵ 
ought ye to have done, and not to have left the other 
undone.” | 

o 


YORK ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


HE members of the York Architectural Society had 
their annual dinner on the sth inst. Mr. C. Н. 
Channon, F.R.I.B.A., member of the Council of the Royal 
Institute, presided, and was supported by Mr. У. ]. 
Locke, secretary R.I.B.A., Mr. Butler Wilson, President 
of the Leeds and Yorkshire Society, and others, including 
Mr. G. Benson, A.R.I.B.A., secretary. 

After the usual loyal toast Mr. A. B. Burleigh proposed 
“Тһе Archbishop of York, the Clergy, and Ministers of all 
Denominations.” In the course of his remarks he referred 
to the restoration of York Minster, and the great care and 
ability with which the work was being carried out under 
the direction of Mr. G. F. Bodley, A.R.A. 

The Rev. G. H. Hewison responded, and expressed the 
belief that as fine buildings could be built in the present 
day as in the Middle Ages if we only had the money to 
do so. 

Mr. A. Pollard proposed “ The Royal Institute of 
British Architects and Allied Societies.” While the 
parent society was not an educational society he expressed 
the hope that the day was not far distant before it would 
be able to see its way in helping the members to gain a 
thorough grounding in their profession. 

Mr. W. J. Locke, in responding, said that the president 
and Mr. Alexander Graham, honorary secretary of the 
Institute, regretted very much their inability to be 
present. He went on to say that the Royal Institute 
thoroughly recognised the great aid which the allied 
societies had given to the Institute. He thought they 
required a little bit more in the Institute from architects in 
the provinces. He had heard, and he supposed all present 
had heard, rumours and complaints perhaps that the 
Institute existed chiefly for London men, and did not pay 
sufficient attention to the interests of provincial men. Не 
did not think that was the case; they regarded it as a 
matter of great importance that they should gain the 
co-operation of their brethren in the provinces. The 
question of professional status was a very burning one, 
He supposed that it was the same in York as in other pro- 
vincial centres. The one cry was: “Our professional 
position is not recognised by the public.” Those at the 


headquarters of the Royal Institute thoroughly appre. 
ciated the fact, and would do all they could to remedy it. 
One remedy proposed was a matter of vital importance, 
and that was registration. .1t was looked on as the 
panacea for all disabilities under which architects suffered. 
The Institute had been accused in many quarters of 
Standing in the way of the great principle of registration, 
but so long as any registration was put forward in which 
бо years of strenuous work and diplomas of the Institute 
was not recognised as the basis, as it were, of the closure 
to the profession, the Institute would not act. He said that 
whilst somany qualified members of the profession in England 
did not join the Royal Institute it would not be in a position 
to come before Parliament with a cry for registration. 
He urged the necessity of as many qualified members of 
the profession as possible coming into the ranks of (ђе 
Institute. Their professional status needed strengthen Ing 
and the public needed education in architecture, not 01/y 
on the artistic side, but on the professional side. Every 
day brought forward some curious instance of the public 
ignorance in this respect. It seemed the absolute duty of 
the profession andthe societies which they represented todo 
all they possibly could to raise the status of the profession. 

Mr. Butler Wilson also replied, and spoke of the 
enormous amount of work which was done at the Royal 
Institute. He contended that the Institute showed a 
willingness to help in every way the formation of allied 
societies, and if those societies took advantage of what 
was offered to them by the Institute he felt certain that 
their membership would increase, and the importance of 
the Royal Institute would increase also. He spoke on the 
matter of competitions, and expressed himself in favour of 
the present mode of the President of the Institute appoint- 
ing assessors. In arranging competitions it was exceedingly 
important that the public should be educated to understand 
that in competitions fairplay must be given all round. 

The Rev. Н. Mayall proposed “Тһе York Architectural 
Society," which was replied to by the President, and 
“Prosperity to the City of York" proposed by Mr. H, 
Perkin, and replied to by Alderman Purnell. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF 
IRELAND. 


Т“ short papers were read at last week's meeting ol 

this Association, Mr. Geo. P. Sheridan occupying the 
chair. The first, by Mr. F. Bradbury (one of the honorary 
secretaries) dealt with Northamptonshire as a field 8 
sketching and study for architects, and in it the lecturer 
described briefly, and in some cases illustrated by sketches, 
a large number of churches and old houses in the villages 
and towns of Northamptonshire. In proposing a vote ol 
thanks to the lecturer, Mr. Е. С. Hicks suggested that и 
might be possible to arrange that a party, made up ol 
members of the Association, should visit some of the 
places described during the ensuing summer, a propos 
which met with considerable approval. 

Mr. T. E. Hudman also gave a short lecture on 
“Architectural 006 and Ends,” in which he described а 
few strange experiences he had had whilst on sketching 
trips, and also some interesting but very little known facts 
in connection with matters of an architectural nature. 

Votes of thanks were aíterwards passed to the two 
lecturers. 


THE SANITATION OF A COUNTRY HOUSE! 
Ву MAX CLARKE. 
(Continued. from page 412.) 


IPES for watet service should be considered, with regard 

to the nature of the water, particularly in some localities 
where both the water and the earth may cause deteriora 
tion of lead, the water thereby being contaminated occa- 
sionally. I show you a piece of lead pipe taken from a 
house near Bedford some time ago, the exterior eaten Way 
by some action of the earth in which it waslaid. Some 
hundreds of yards had to be renewed in this case. | laid 
ورای‎ орел она Ва 


* From a paper read before the Architectural Association 00 Friday 
evening, November 15th. | 
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some lead pipes in the neighbourbood in trenches which 
were filled with sand and gravel, with wbich the pipes 
were surrounded to prevent damage from the above 
cause. Lead lined with tin, or iron lined with 
glass, are very good, but are expensive, and the 
former require special joints, The storage of 
water is, ofcourse, a debated point. Personally, I am for 
storage, as I consider it can be carried out with very little 
fear of contamination, and it saves many a trouble when 
tbere is a hitch in the supply. In a country house, a 
supply of water for drinking and cooking purposes can ђе 
stored in a glazed stoneware tank (if a slate or galvanised 


iron one is not considered good enough), either white or | 


buff, which, with occasional cleaning, is about the most 
Sanitary article which can be obtained. The general 
supply can be stored in a galvanised wrought-iron cistern, 
or cast-iron, or steel plate. If the size is large the 
wrought-iron should never be less than $ in. in thickness ; 
many are so thin as to be useless in a very short time. I 
have found it an advantage when a galvanised cistern is 
used to have it thoroughly cleaned out when all the con- 
nections are made, and then to paint the insides twice 
with Portland cement, mixed with water to about the con- 
sistency of paint; this preserves the galvanisiog and 
covers many of the little projections left in the process. 

I need hardly remind you that close-fitting covers to the 
cisterns are essential; that the cisterns should, if possible, 
not be placed where the water is liable to freeze in 01 
weather. Near a chimney is a good position, other 
matters being equal. Ease of access should be considered 
for cleaning out, and safes under are always advisable in 
case of accidental overflow. The position of outlets 
deserves attention. They should always be in the side of 
the cisterns, so that dirt cannot get down the pipes, and if 
a supply 15 taken off for hot water, it should always be 
taken out off the cistern be'ow the general cold water 
supply, otherwise there is danger of leaving the hot water 
system without water in times of scarcity. Stop-cocks, 
with unions and large wheel-heads, so as to be easily 
turned, are necessary. Wrapping the pipe with slag wool 
made upon canvas is desirable, and where casings are 
fixed they should be easily removable, not nominally, as is 
so frequent. One further point with regard to cisterns. 
There are some on the market which are intended for use 
as a reserve only, the supply under ordinary circumstances 
coming direct from the service pipes, and not passing 
through the cistern. I am not in favour of this arrange- 
ment, as the water might be in the reserve for so long a 
period that its use might be undesirable. 


боп, PIPES AND DRAINS. 


I think we may now turn to the soil pipes and drains, 
dealing with the former first. Naturally lead is the most 
suitable material, except in cases where large quantities of 
hot water alternating with cold have to be dealt with. 
Under these circumstances cast iron is more desirable, as 
the lead 15 buckled, and at times cracked, by the alternate 
heating and cooling. The connection of the foot of the 
soil pipe to the drain is often not carried out as it should 
be. Ifthe soil pipe be 34 in. in diameter, and there is no 
necessity for it being any larger, the brass tail pieces 
usually sold have such a narrow flange that it will not bear 
on the collar of the pipe, but slips right down; a wide 
flange bearing all round on the stoneware socket should be 
specified and insisted upon; the tail piece should be lined 
with the lead pipe the whole length, the latter dressed over 
the flange all round, and the joint wiped round the top 
edge. The whole length of the tail piece should show 
above the ground level, and the joint to the drain be made 
with cement well flaunched and trowelled out. 

А sufficient number of tacks should be put to lead soil 
pipes, not less than every 5 ft., in pairs on both sides; 
bends should, of course, be avoided where possible; the 
soil pipes should be carried up to a sufficient height to 
ensure the gases coming from them being taken away 
clear of windows and ventilators, but not up the side of 
chimneys finishing close to the chimney-pots, in which 
case there is a great probability that as the air from the 
drain comes up the ventilating pipe it will go down the 
smoke flue, in many of which there is a down draught except 
during the time there is a fire actually in the stove. 
Guards of some sort should be fixed on the tops of soil- 


pipes to prevent birds building, leaves, etc., getting in. 


Branches into soil-pipes should be arranged so as to avoid 
joints being in the thickness of walls, and the connections 
of water-closets to the branch pieces should be carefully 
attended to. So much has been written about drains and 
drain-pipes that I fear you will be weary of the subject. As 
a rule the drains are a simple matter, if one only could get 
perfect joints, and it is to improve these that so much 
attention is directed at the present time. Certain points 
should always have careful attention ; for instance, where 
there are separate soil and rain-water drains the former 
should always be laid below the latter. If the rain-water 
be stored for use, the joints of the pipes conveying it should 
be most carefully made, as it is possible for water to get 
şnlo the pipes from the surrounding earth, as well as to get 
out, and the quality of that getting in may be very objec- 
tionable. Oneof the chief difficulties in laying drain pipes 
is to get a true alignment at the joints, so that each pipe 
may be quite concentric with those adjoining. With the 
ordinary joint this is a matter entirely depending on the 
skill of the individual who lays and joints the pipes. 
The cement exuding when the pipes are pushed up 
together is another difficulty; careful wiping out of the 
pipes at each joint being the only remedy for this most 
frequent defect. To obviate these difficulties some use 
gasket or hemp bound round the end of the spigot,to make 
the end of the pipe fit close and concentric; but I think 
the pipes with a ring of composition on the spigots and 
sockets and a cement joint is the best method of avoiding 
difficulties of this nature and taking a great responsibility 
off the man who actually lays the pipes. The concrete on 
which the drains are laid is a matter on which much differ- 
ence of opinion exists. One of the latest text-books advises 
a bed of concrete about 6 in. thick, laid to a regular fall, 
on which the pipes are to be laid, the space under the body 
of the pipe then being packed up with concrete. 1 do not 
consider this a good plan. I suggest that a bed of concrete 
6 in. or 8 in. thick be laid with indentations at regular in- 
tervals for the collars of the pipes, allowing room enough 
to make the joint. The whole length of the pipe bearing 
on the concrete render the lengths much less easily knocked 
out of position by accident. When each length is com- 
pleted a benching at the side, up to about the middle of 
the pipe, is sufficient. Except to resist external damage, 
there is no object to be gained in surrounding pipes еп- 
tirely with the ordinary concrete, which is of too porous a 
nature to keep in any sewer gas or air which may escape 
from defective pipes ог joints. Of course if a pipe, sur- 
rounded with concrete, бау 18 in. or 20 in. square, 
is to be looked upon as a, beam, then ıt is 
superior to a pipe with benching do to its middle only; 
but I think we should always try and get a sufficiently 
good foundation for our drains to enable us to abandon 
the beam theory. It is, of course, necessary to protect 
pipes from shocks of heavy vehicles passing over them and 
such like. The concrete should be properly made with 
clean material, and where the earth falls in upon it when 
the pipes are being laid, it, viz., the earth, should be care- 
fully cleaned off the surface before the additional layer of 
concrete is put down, otherwise there will be two distinct 
layers not connected with each other. 

I do not think I need trouble you with any remarks аз 
to the size of drains, their inclination, whether they should 
be stoneware or cast-iron ; these are more matters of office 
routine which can be decided to suit the circumstances of 
each particular case. If we turn to the construction of 
manholes or inspection chambers, a few remarks are 
necessary. If built of bricks 1 do not consider footings 
necessary to the walls; in ordinary earth, a slab of con- 
crete extending to the external face of the wall is sufficient. 
I prefer rendering the interior with Portland cement, 
to the white glazed brick'; the joints in the latter take 
away any benefit gained by the glazed surface of the 
brick. Some say that hot water damages the rendering, 
but as hot water does not often rise above the benching, 1 
have not found the damage occur; the benching should be 
steeper than is usual, and of a convex section, so that the 
solids washed upon the inclined surface may slide into the 
central channel. The objection as to this form being con- 
venient to stand upon and so on, need not be considered. 
Manhole covers should always be galvanised, it is quite 
worth the extra cost. In the country where every man- 
hole would be out of doors and not close to the house, 
the airtight quality of a cover is not of much importance as 
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it is in towns. Turning to what is usually called the “air | mould, and so the excreta is left dry, in which state 
inlet,” I think that unless it can be placed in an unfre- | objectionable gases are not generated. The usefulness of 
quented position, it should always be carried at least eight | this arrangement depends, of course, upon regular atten. 
feet high without any mica flap or valve of any sort; these | tion—I do not say daily attention, as I intended to do at 
are a delusion, they get out of order so easily, and their use | first, but regular. The difficulty is in getting people who 
as at present in towns, will not continue very long. It is | will go just a little out of their usual course to obtain what 
an accepted fact that there is an up current in most ven- | will, no doubt, have beneficial results, the latter being to 
tilated soil pipes under ordinary circumstances, but where | the people concerned not quite apparent. I can only 
а water-closet on the soil-pipe is used, it reverses the | commend to your attention the books of Dr, Poore, as you 
current for the time and drives the air out at the first | ought to know something of this method even if your 
available outlet, which is usually the so-called “ inlet.” For | clients cannot be brought to adopt the system advocated. 
this reason, particularly in towns, the inlet should be | I also suggest for your perusal an article in Country Life in 
carried up above all windows and the like, but in the | the number July 6th, 1901, called “ An Experiment in 
u a pipe the same diameter as the drain taken up | Sanitation,” written by Dr. Poore, which deals in a most 
say 8 feet, with a bend and wire guard at (ће top to pre- | admirable manner with the storage of rain-water, and the 
vent leaves and so on getting in, is quite sufficient, per- | disposal of slop-water and excreta, suitable for cottages 

haps more than sufficient some will say, and advocate a 
grating, say 18 inches square, close to the ground level. 1 
need hardly remind you that overflows from rainwater 
tanks should not, under any circumstances, be connected 
to soil drains, nor do I think surface water drains should, 
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MORE AND BETTER VENTILATION 


even with traps fixed on the outlet, unless some lengths of WANTED. 

open channel intervenes between the trap on [the surface К. А. WYNTER BLYTH, Medical Officer of Health 

water drain and the connection to the soil drain. for Marylebone, recently made a startling proposition 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL in regard to health and ventilation. In his presidential 


| address before the Society of Medical Officers of Health, he 
In many districts the disposal of the sewage of a country | discussed the subject of ** Ventilation ” in all its bearings, 
house is a great difficulty where there are no sewers in the | and after dilating upon the atmosphere and excellent 
neighbourhood, and the pollution of streams is very pro- | ventilation of the tube railway, he said it was within the 
perly objected to. In such cases it is perhaps desirable to | possibilities of modern science to make the deepest mine 
consider the advisability of having a separate system of | not only habitable, but agreeable and healthy. It might 
drains to take the wastes from baths, lavatories, and fittings | be hereafter a contribution to the solution of the housing 
which do not take solid filth with a tank, the contents of | question to build downwards in the depths instead of 
which can be used for watering gardens and the like, this | upwards on the mountain. One could imagine a Jules 
would greatly reduce the amount of liquid to be dealt with. Verne cavernous city, where the sky was the ever-white, 
The sewage, or excremental filth portion, can then be | changeless chalk, where no rain fell, where no frost pene- 
dealt with by some of the forms of bacterial treatment, | trated, where the light never failed, and where dry, warm, 
known by the various names of bacterial filters, septic | filtered, purified, ozonised air bathed the lungs and fanned 
tanks, and such like. From what I have read on the | the cheeks of the denizens in the constant white glare of a 
subject, it seems to me that the treatment should be a form | never-dying summer's day. In tenement houses and work 
in which the sewage is passed first through a closed tank, | places it was better to deal with each individual room and 
and then through filters exposed to the light. Time will | give them their own ventilating system. With regard to 
not permit me to go into the various methods advocated. | the ordinary tenement house it was doubtless at the present 
I would remark that I heard of the arrangement now known | time hopeless to suggest any mechanical appliance. They 
as the bacterial tank from a member of the Architectural | must seek the great factor in the propagation of tubercle 
Association many years ago as Moura's Automatic оса- | in the constant breathing of bad air added to close contact 
venger, a description of which can be seen in the Proceed- | of the healthy and diseased. If some of the great expert 
ings of the Institution of Civil Engineers—vol. 68, page | talent now employed in the investigation and discussion of 
350, 1881-2; vol. 72, page 359, 1882-3; vol. 78, page 502, | problems relating to sewage and sewage disposal were 
1884. From these notes І had a Scavenger constructed in | diverted to the study of ventilation, our factories and ۰ 
the latter part of 1893 at a private house 1 was then | shops would put out more work in a given time, and the 
building, in the hope that it would render the sewage | mean duration of human life in this country would be 
less offensive. This it has done most effectually, and | appreciably lengthened. 

although I cannot claim for it that the effluent is by any 

means Clear, it is not offensive. The tank has never been 


———— 
touched during the last eight years, and the кр time 1 Р 
examined the drains they were quite clear, and no solid SOCIETY ERS. 
matter had passed out of the chamber, showing that the OF ENGINE 


solids had been broken down as anticipated. Since then HE forty-eighth annual general meeting of the Society 
I have advocated its use at my lectures on sanitation, and | T of Engineers was held on the oth inst. The chair 
] know other tanks have been installed from the advice 1 was occupied by Mr. Charles Mason, president. The 
gave, so that no patent rights can be claimed for this following gentlemen were duly elected by ballot as the 
portion of the arrangements which are now before the | Council and Officers for 1902, viz.:—As President, Mr. 
public. ` Percy Griffith; as Vice-Presidents, Messrs. James Patten 
EARTH CLOSETS. | Barber, David Butler Butler, and Nicholas James West; 
I do not suppose any paper on the sanitation of a as Ordinary Members of Council, Messrs. Joseph Bernays, 
country house would be complete without some remarks | G. A. Pryce Сих5оп, George А. Goodwin, ۰ H. Holttum, 
on the dry system. A properly situated and arranged | R. St. George Moore, Henry Sherley-Price, Joseph W. 
earth-closet is a most sanitary adjunct to a country house, | Wilson, and Maurice Wilson; as Hon. Sec. and Trea- 
no matter what class it may be intended for. Everything | surer, Mr. George Burt; as Hon. Auditor, Mr. Samuel 
ood in this world requires attention, and because the | Wcod, F.C.A. 
earth-closet requires, perhaps, a little more attention than During the scrutiny the President announced that the 
people care to bestow upon it, it has got into bad repute. | following premiums had been awatded by the Council for 
| speak now of outdoor—and shall we say isolated—earth- | papers read during the past session, viz. : —The President 5 
closets. If each country house was provided with an | Gold Medal to Мг. Н. Alfred Roechling for his paper on 
earth-closet constructed оп the lines advocated by Dr. | “Тһе Sewage Question during the last century 4 the 
Poore, in his books, “Rural Hygiene’? and “The | Bessemer premium of books to Mr. Roger С. Hetherington 
Dwelling House,” I imagine some of the difficulties of | for his paper on “Тһе Main Drainage of Ilford"; a 
sanitation would be got over, and some of the dangers | Socicty's premium of books to Mr. Arthur T. Allen for his 
from the want of'it would never arise. I refer, of course, | paper on “Concrete Subways for Underground ۶۹ 
to the “dry catch " system, the principle of which is that | Society's premium of books to Mr. Sydney А. Hollis for bis 
the floor on which the excreta falls slopes towards the out- | paper on “ Preliminary Investigations for Water Supply 
side, allowing the urine to run into a receptacle filled with | and а Society's premium of books to Mr. J. Етесімігі 
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Stow for his paper on “Irrigation Works in South 


Africa.” 
The proceedings terminated by a vote of thanks to the 


President, Council, and Officers for 1901. 


— 
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«THE ONLY" WATER-CLOSET AND AUTO- 
MATIC FLUSHING APPARATUS. 

" T VERY cistern or other receptacle for water, and every 
closet, soil-pan, and private bath which shall be 

supplied with water by any company shall be so constructed 

and used, as effectively to prevent the waste, misuse, or 
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applied either (о the seat (H) or the foot lever (К), the 
main spindle (G) is raised, causing the outlet passage of 
the two-way valve (E) to be closed by the small part of 
the stopper (Е) before the shoulder of the spindle (G) comes 
in contact with the spindle of the inlet valve (D). By this 
means leakage is prevented, for before the inlet valve is 


moved the outflow is closed and vice versa. By the time 


the main spindle (G) has reached its full height, the inlet 
valve (C) has been lifted by the spindle (D), and water 
flows through (C). Not, however, being able to flow 
through the outlet (E)—which is closed by the stopper 
(F), as already mentioned —it passes through the pipe (J) 
to the tank or retainer (K), and continues to rise till it 


undue consumption of water, and the flow or return of | reaches the air passage (L), which it enters, and lifting 
The 


foul air or other notsome оу impure matter into the mains 


or pipes of the company, or into any pipes connected ог | 


communicating therewith, and notwithstanding anything 


in ‘The Waterworks Clauses Act, 1847,’ or in this Act 


contained, no company shall be bound to supply water into 
any cistern, or other receptacle for water-closet, soil-pan, 
or private bath, which shall not be so constructed or used.” 
(Section 23; 15 « 16 Victoria, c. 84,85.) To really and 
effectively comply with the requirements of the above 
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the float-valve (М) to its зеа пр, closes the retainer. 
water, however, continues to enter until the pressure in 
the retainer equals that of the supply ; then the water in 
the pipes and retainer becomes stationary and the check 
valve (В) falls to its seat, closing the passage and prevent- 
ing any return. 

The release of the water and consequent flushing of the 
closet is effected in this way: As the application of 
pressure to the seat (H) or the foot-lever (К) raises the 
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quoted section has been the result aimed at in the design 
and construction of “Тһе Only” silent and automatic 
valve flushing apparatus, which a few days ago we in- 
spected in actual operation in connection with a closet. 
We first examined the several parts of the apparatus, the 
construction and action of which were duly explained by 
the inventor, Mr. David Grundy, the managing director of 
Grundy’s Sanitary Appliances Syndicate, 13, King William 
Street, Е.С. Afterwards we saw a full-sized working model 
ın action at the works, 111, Clapham Park Road, S.W. 
As a result of our inspection we were satisfied that the 
Inventor's claims for his apparatus had been well sustained. 

We give some illustrations of the invention, which with 
a description of the working parts and their action, will 
afford our readers a pretty fair idea of the advantages 
aimed at and the method adopted to secure them. 

In the connecting pipe (A) from the water main or tank 
and in front of the valve passage at (C), there is a check 
valve (B), which prevents the contamination of the supply 
with foul gas or other impurity—this valve being always 
closed except when the water is running. The stopper, 
which is slightly heavier than the water, offers little or no 
resistance to its entry when the inlet valve has been 
opened. This latter and the consequent in-flow of the 
water is effected the following manper: When pressure is 


main spindle and brings about «ће filling of the retainer, so 
the removal of that pressure causes the main spindle to fall 
and ultimately cause the discharge of the water from the 
tank or retainer. The stopper (F) returns to its original 
position by the aid of a weight—which may either be in- 
dependent or form part of the seat (H)—the outlet passage 
of (E) is opened, and the inlet valve (C) is drawn down to 
its seat. Here it should be noted that a flush is obtainable 
immediately after use; for which purpose the pressure of 
the water in the retainer is entirely independent of that from 
the main, or other source of supply. With the return of 
the main spindle (G) the contents of the retainer (K) and 
the pipe (J)are liberated, and passing unchecked through 
the outlet (E) and pipe (P), thoroughly flush the basin (S), 
the force of the flush (or descending water) being greatly 
increased by the pressure of the air above it. In order that 


| the flush may be continuous and increasing, a balance 


valve (O), which acts automatically, is placed in the top of 
the retainer in o:der to admit the necessary air. Or the 
balance valve may be replaced or accompanied by a cap on 
the outside as shown in dotted lines by (T) and (U). By 
this means air is admitted, and, taking the place of the 
faling water, prevents any vacuum and accelerates the 
flush. The pipe (Q) may be fixed to carry away any 
effluvia to the outside of the building. | 
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It will be seen from the above description that the ball 
ball-tap, pulls, chains, syphons, and all accessories are 
entirely dispensed with, while, as the seat rests on 


brackets, there is no risk of broken pipe-joints, and as the 
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retainer ot flushing tank is always empty when not in use, | 


there is no water to be frozen, or to be a cause of damp 
walls, or overflow. It needs hardly to be pointed out 
. that no matter for how short a time, or for what trivial pur- 

pose the closet may be used, it is always flushed after use. 
Further, the check valve being always closed, except when 
the tank is filling, prevents contamination of the supply 
with foul gas or other impurity. Water once having 
passed the check valve can never return. The balance 
valve, fixed in the top of the tank, opening only when 
flushing, prevents any vacuum, and accelerates the flush, 
wbich is absolutely noiseless in discharge. Neither is 
there any sound of running water as the tank is filling. 

When we saw the closet in actual operation we noted 
specially the certainty and noiselessness of action, and 
rapidity and effectiveness of the discharge of the flush. In 
fact we can quite believe Mr. Grundy's statement that a 
_two-gallons flush can be discharged within three to six 
seconds according to pressure, ranging from normal to 
55 lbs. to the square inch. We advise architects and all 
interested in sanitary work to see this closet in operation 
for themselves. They will find it a thoroughly practical 
as well as an interesting invention. We might add that 
the closet has already passed the requirements of several 
of the metropolitan water companies. 
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TRADE NOTES 


HE additions to the isolation hospital, Aldershot, are 
being warmed and ventilated by means of 8: 759 
patent Manchester stoves, with descending smoke flues 
and special vertical inlet tubes, the same being supplied by 
Messrs. E. Н. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 


A LARGE clock and quarter chimes is to be placed in the 
tower of Christ Church, Macclesfield, which will be con- 
structed generally to the designs of Lord Grimthorpe, by 
John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby. The 
makers have also large clocks in hand for Colonel Hay, 
Ashton Keynes, Gloucestershire, and one for К. l’orrest, 
Esq», St. Fagans, South Wales. 


~ 
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THE Scarborough Town Council have just adopted plans 
| submitted by the borough engineer for the erection of а 
new infectious diseases hospital at a cost of گر‎ ۰ 


А new German Church is being built in Marton Road, 
Middlesbrough. The church is to cost about £ 3,000, and 
will, when finished, accommodate about 200 persons. 


Tue new Parish Hall of St. Simon's, at Plymouth, has 
been opened by the Bishop of Exeter. It will seat about 
500. Mr. Ambrose Andrews is the builder, the architect 
being Mr. Harbottle Reed, of Exeter, 


« HoTEL.PLANNING and Construction " was the subject of 
a paper read before the Glasgow Technical College Archi- 
tectural Craftsmen’s Society, by Mr. С. Ernest Monk. 
vice-president, on the 6th inst. 


A new church is being erected at Scarborough, in the St. | 


Saviour’s district, a part of the large and increasing parish 
of All Saints. It is to be of red brick and stone facings, 
and will contain seating accommodation for about 400 
persons. The entire cost will be £3,600, excluding the 
organ and several of the internal fittings. 


New choir stalls have just been placed in the parish 
church of St. Philip, at Sydenham, S.E., as a memorial 
gift. They have been designed by Mr. William Hilton 
Nash, F.R.I.B.A., of Bush Lane House, Cannon Street, 
E.C., and are of fourteenth-century character, They were 
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executed in Devonshire oak, by Messrs. Harry Hens & 
Sons, of Exeter. 


THE large hall of St. Winifred's Unsectarian Mission, at 
Rotherhithe, has just been redecorated by the Купе 
Society. Tbe paintings are the work of Mr. Audley 
Mackworth, who has presented them to the mission through 
its honorary president and founder, Mr. Henry F. Morris, 
The central picture, which measures و‎ ft. by 7 ft., repre. 


sents the Mayflower carrying the Pilgrim Fathers to 
New England. 


The new parish hall at Coalbrookdale, Shropshire, has 
just been completed by the contractor, Mr. T. Pace, of 
Shrewsbury. With its red walls and tile roofs it is suited 
to its site, and is an effective addition to the Dale, The 
traceried windows and dressings are in Grinshill stone. 
Accommodation will be provided in the large hall for 


about 350. Мг. Harbottle Reed, о: Exeter, is the 
architect. 


Кок the erection of the proposed extensive barracks on 
Salisbury Plain the tender of Mr. H. Lovatt, of Wolver- 
hampton, has been accepted. The contract amounts to 
over 41,000,000, and the buildings are to contain quarters 
for eight battalions of infantry. А village is to be built by 
the contractor to accommodate the large number of men 
required for the works, and a railway has been constructed 
by the War Department from Ludgershall to Tidworth, 


which will be permanent. The work will be commenced 
almost immediately. 


ILrorb's new town hall was opened on the sth inst. The 
building bas been erected in the High Street, at a cost of 
some £30,090. The large public hall is capable of accom. 
modating 1,000 persons. Mr. В. Woollard, A.R.1.B.4., 
was the architect. The Ilford Urban Council are cer. 
tainly making efforts to keep pace with the needs of their 
district, for they have spent some / 70,000 on public parks, 


£60,000 on drainage, £70,009 on electric lighting, and 
£ 100,000 on electric trams. 


Tug Water Committee of the Corporation of Liverpool а! 
their meeting last week, decided to recommend the 
City Council to confirm the acceptance by the committee 
of a tender of Messrs. Holme and King to carry out 
the works requisite to estab:ish communication between 
Vyrnwy Aqueduct at Delamere and a recelving depöt 
at Wallasey, so that the latter district may be duly 
supplied with a continuous and pure supply of water. The 
amount sanctioned by the Local Government Board 15 


£146,000, but it is believed that the cost of the operations 
will be within that sum. 


The twentieth annual meeting of the West of Scotland 
Sanitary Association was held on the 29th ut. Mr. Paul 
Ro:tenburg, LL.D., presided, and moved the adoption of 
the reports. He said he could not conceal his ٤+ 
ment that more people did not take advantage of that 
Association. He feared that they did not realise the boot 
ot such an Association sufficiently. Professor M'Call 
Auderson seconded, and remarked that he heartily agreed 
with what had been said by the chairman. The reports 
were adopted, and thereafter Sir James Bell was elected 
president of the Association for the ensuing year, and Si 


Thomas Glen Coats and Mr. Matthew Arthur were elected 
vice-presidents. 


Ат St. Paul's Church, Woodford Bridge, on the 300 ult, 
the Lord Bishop of St. Albans dedicated the reredos 
which has been erected by public subscription, 25 * 
memorial to the late Rev. С. B. Waller, for forty-six yea! 
vicar of the parish and first incumbent. The reredos 15% 
alabaster, and has six opus sectile panels, in which are 
figures of St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke, St. Joha, St. 
Peter, and St. Paul. The reredos, and also a credence 
table which has been erected, were executed by Ne 
Butcher & Axtell, architectural sculptors, of Camber™ 

Коад, S.E. Messrs. ]. Powell & Sons, of Whitefriars, ۴ 
responsible for the opus sectile panels. The whole of "i 
Work was carried out under the supervision of the arch 


tects of the church, Messrs. William G. Bartleet & 50. 
of New Broad Street. 
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THE Spring Term commences on Monday, January 13th, 1902. Intending 
Students are requested to apply for particulars and to forward their 
names to the Secretary, at 56, Great Marlborough Strest, W., as early as 


` possible. 2752. 
Н.Р, 0. MAUDE | Hon. Sees. 


CAMBERWELL BATHS COMPETITION. 


"HE Camberwell Borough Council of July last invited - 
architects to submit competitive designs for new | 


public baths and washhouses, and offered premiums of 150, 
75, and 50 guineas for the three designs placed first, 
second, and third in order of merit by the assessor, Мг. 
A. Saxon Snell, F.R.I.B.A. Fifty-two sets of designs 
were sent in, and Mr. Snell’s award, which was 


last week confirmed by the Council, is as follows :— rst | 


premium, Мг. Е. Нагд- 
ing Payne, A.R.I.B.A., . = 
28, John Street, Bedford 1 

Row, W.C.; 2nd pre- | 
mium, Messrs. S. В. 
Russell, Е. К.І. B. A,, 
and C. E. Mallows, 
F.R.I.B.A.,London and 
Bedford; and 3rd pre- 
mium, Mr. H. Dighton 
Pearson, A.R.I. B. A.,27, 
Chancery Lane, W.C. 
We understand also 
that the assessor further 
highly commended five 
other designs (Nos. 5, 8, 
9, 20 and 35) and that 
the Health Committee 
recommended that the 
authors of these should 
each receive an hono- 
rarium of «то. This 
proposal, however, was 
negatived by the Council 
at their meeting held 
last week. The Council, 
however, appointed 
Mr. E. Harding Payne 
architect for the work, 
and also expressed their 
warmest thanks to Mr. 
Saxon Snell for bis ser- с. гаса 
vices as assessor, as | E AA 
well as for his generous ~ AE 
offer to further assist the 
committee in dealiog 


with the design selected. | 
The site was an awkward one, and the problem of suit- 


ably disposing upon it the large and somewhat complex 
schedule of accommodation required was, therefore, by no 
means easy of solution. Competitors were asked to pro- 
vide first and second-class swimming baths (each 75 ft. 
long by not less than 30 ft. wide), 30 first-class and 50 
second-class slipper baths for men, 8 first-class and 16 


are inadequate. 
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selves have placed the three designs in the order In which 
they have been put by Mr. Snell, but, on the whole, we 


· cannot see that competitors have any reasonable ground 


| 


for complaint at the result. The scheme is, of conrse, 
mainly a question of plan, and the two first placed designs 
unquestionably owe their position to this fact. The plan 
in the first premiated design is cleverly managed, and 
there is a symmetrical effect about it that takes the eye 
on paper. But a little careful examination impresses one 
with the idea that the whole area is cramped, and that 
the scheme would not work out so satisfactorily in actuality 
as it appears on the drawings. Moreover, his second class 


‚ swimming bath is partly covered by slipper baths, so that 


one end would be in a state of perpetual semi-darkness, 
Again, when the swimming baths were given up to 
women, men could not have access to the Turkish bath. 
And yet another defect lies in the smallness of the internal 
areas into which the w.c.’s are lighted; they certainly do 
not comply with the London County Council requirement 
of 100 square feet. The public washhouse is not well 


arranged, and in some cases the lighting and ventilation 
But, on the whole, the plan is one 


which, with careful revision, should make a good workable 
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Влагвовосан HALL, DERBYSHIRE. 
From “ Early Renaissance Architecture,” by J, A, 0 


scheme. | 
The second premiated design is, so far as plan goes, 
decidedly the best of the 
three. It is admirably 


managed, although it 
does not present such a 
|. compactly arranged 
| area as the one which 
| takes the premier posi- 
tion. A very clever fea- 
ture is the sinking of the 
second-class swimmin 
bath into a sort of half- 
basement, and so saving 
a considerable amount 
of space to the ground 
floor. The Turkish bath, 
establishment laundry, 
boilers, and service cor- 
ridors and stores are 
placed on this basement 
floor. On the ground 
floor we have the first 
class swimming batb, 
with supper room, crush 
hall, and cloak rooms 
adjacent; public wash- 
house at the rear, and 
private baths for men 
and women. Entrances 
and means of exit are 
well arranged. The first 
floor is occupied with a 
club room and rooms for 
artistes, and for a large 
portion of the area with 
men's first-class slipper 
baths. On the floor 
above is placed the 
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’ caretaker's residence. 


second-class slipper baths for women, то rain douche baths | 


for men and 6 for women, Turkish bath, and public wash- 
house (with about 30 compartments), together with the 
usual establishment offices and stores, and caretaker's 
residence. But in addition to this due provision had to be 
made for the use of the first-class swimming bath as a 
hall for public entertainments and meetings in the winter, 
and a club-room had to be placed adjacent thereto. 
The cost was limited to £ 50,000, and any design which, in 
the opinion of the assessor, materially exceeded this 
amount was to be rejected. 

Looking over the premiated designs, which have been 
on public exhibition during the past week, and comparing 
them with the others, we cannot but feel that the award 
has been fairly made. We do not think we should our- 


) 


1 
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The third premiated design has not been so carefully 
considered as the first two, and lacks that cleverness of 
plan which is so marked a feature in the design placed 
second. In the basement the author has provided for 
Turkish bath, establishment laundry, coal bunkers, boilers, 
engine house, and various stores. On the ground floor are 
the first and second class swimming baths, club room, 
public washhouse, women's first and second class private 
baths, with waiting rooms. The first floor is given up 
almost entirely to first and second class private baths for 


men, the former occupying the front portion of the area 


and the latter the rear. 
The rest of the designs do not seem to call for special 


comment. As a whole they indicate nothing beyond 
a respectable mediocrity, and there is no particular 
excellence of any individual design which would arrest 
attention. We were, however, somewhat interested in a 
plan which showed an excellent arrangement whereby the 
second class swimming bath was made to serve when 
occasion required as crush hall, ante-rooms, and entrance 
to the first class swimming bath, when transformed into a 
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public hall. It is some satisfaction to be able to find 
oneself in agreement with the award, but we must say 
that we feel the highly interesting, if somewhat complex, 
problem put before the profession in the Camberwell 
baths scheme deserved a more generally satisfactory 
result in the way of planning than is evidenced in the 
great majority of the designs exhibited. 


rrt i me 


THE CONDITIONS FOR AN ASYLUM 
COLONY COMPETITION. 
S announced in these columns last week, there is to be 
a competition for thebuildings of the proposed colony 


for epileptics, imbeciles, and idiots which the Chorlton and 
Manchester Joint Asylum Committee purpose erecting at 


Kenyon PREL, LANCASHIRE. GATEWAY АТ SIDE OF Сосат, 1631. 
From “ Бату Renaissance Architecture," by J, А. ۰ 


Langho, near Blackburn. The conditions are in the main 
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posed buildings.” Now it must be perfectly obvious to 
the professional mind that any architect who can prepare 
a really practical and workable scheme for such a complex 
and difficult project must be fit to carry it out. This is no 
case in which an inexperienced man can hope to be suc- 
cessful, even by thecheap expedient of elaborate, ‘ taking" 
drawings. Therefore it might wellthave been left as a 


| sine qua non that the author of the first premiated design 
_ would be appointed architect for the work, without having 


in any other way to 
scheme satisfactorily. 

We аге glad to see that the remuneration of the 
appointed architect is to be in accordance with the R.I.B.A. 
Schedule of Architects’ Charges. But the premium ought 
not to merge in the commission; this is not at all а satis- 
factory arrangement. The first premium should be the 
work itself. To offer a premium with one hand and take 
it back with the other is somewhat ungenerous treatment. 

Another clause which is unsatisfactory is No. 6, which 
states : © The levels and other information shown on the 
site-plan are believed to be correct, but competitors will 
do well to acquaint themselves individually with the site, 
and to verify the particulars of it shown upon the plan, so 
far as their proposals are concerned." This is hardly fait 
to throw the responsibility for determining the accuracy 
of levels and other information on the site-plan upon the 
competitors, to say nothing of the trouble and expense 
involved in each individual case. Whereas the joint 
committee could at a small cost have accurately ۰ 
tained the levels, etc., and thus saved the competitors 
needless expenditure of time and money. 

No perspective views are to be submitted. It scems 
passing strange that competitors should not be permitted 
to give the joint committee some idea of the way in which 
they propose to set out the buildings on the site. Con: 


prove his capacity to carry out the 


` sidering the variety of buildings to be erected, one would 


carefully and fairly drawn. The premiums (£200, £150, | 


and £100) are generous, and the assessorship is in the 
capable hands of Mr. P. Gordon Smith, F.R.1.B.A. 

Of course the architectural problem involved 15 ргас- 
tically new in this country, and it is not altogether an 
easy one to solve. The site covers something iike 
165 acres, and some 700 patients have to be provided for, 
“ the patients being housed іп a number of homes, some 
detached and some semi-detached, scattered judiciously 
about the estate, and grouped, after the fashion of villages, 
for the respective classes.” Besides the homes there is, 
of course, to be an administrative department, together 


with workshops for various necessary trades. A receiving - 


have thought their grouping and arrangement was а matter 
of some importance. And whatever the assessor might 
be able to imagine of the ‘homely domestic buildings,” as 
arranged on the site, from the elevational drawings, we 
are perfectly sure the joint committee could have none 
whatever. In fact, they could not judge the effect of one 
single building as it would appear when completed, let 


_ alone a number of them grouped together. This extreme 


ward and general hospital are included in the scheme, аѕ . 
also a nurse’s house and detached residence for the super- 


intendent. 


The residential staff will have accommodation - 


provided for them in the central administrative depart- | 


ment, whilst semi-detached cottages will house the steward 


and chief engineer; and the assistant engineer and 10 male . 
attendants are to be accommodated in an independent 


block. Needless to say strict economy is enjoined upon 
competitors, whilst at the same time “they are expected 
to provide in their designs all that is necessary for 


efficiency and for sound and substantial construction and 


the avoidance of future works of repair and early renewal." 


As to the arcbitec(ural character of the buildings, it is ۰ 


required that it should be of homely, domestic type, 
“ varied somewhat so as to avoid monotony and to promote 
cheerfulness.” The designs must, of course, satisfy the 
requirements of the Local Government Board, and also 
conform with the local building bye-laws. 


The competition conditions are, on the whole, fair, and | 
have evidently been carefully drawn up. The appoint- | 
ment and naming of the assessor beforehand is a right and | 


satisfactory course. The proposed public exhibition of the 
designs (after the award) isto be approved. It is 


also satisfactory to note that it is the intention of the joint | 


committee to appoint the author of the first premiated 
design architect for the work. But tbisintention will only 
be carried out in the event of “the author being able to 


experience to act in the capacity of architect for the pro- 


= - — 


оп | grauen ‚ So in regard to the levels, etc., the accuracy of wb 
satisfy the joint committee as to his ability, fitness, and | 


desire to protect themselves at every point from the sup- 
posed blandishments and trickery of the architectural 
profession, reacts upon the promoters. For whilst they 
seek to avoid being led away by a charming perspective 
view they shut themselves up to a form of presentment 
they cannot possibly understand, and which practically 


Doorway AT BROADWAY, WORCESTERSHIRS. 
From " Early Renaissance Architecture," by J. A. Geteh, 


tells them nothing so far as architecture itself is concerned 
ic 
joint committee will not guarantee. We suppose that the 
levels and other information supplied on the site 7٦ 
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simply be taken for granted in nine cases out of ten; if 
they are correct so much (ће better for the architect; if 
not—well, so much the worse for the joint committee. 
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CHELVEY COURT SOMERSET (circa 1640). 
From “ Early Renaissance Architecture," by J. А, Gotoh. 


The competition 1s a decidedly interesting one, and 
even with the defects which we have pointed out the 
conditions are reasonable and fair, and should not militate 
against the obtaining of a fair response to the invitation. 
We only trust the result may be satisfactory from an 


architectural point of view. 


OLD ENGLISH DOORWAYS. 


HAT most admirable survey of English architecture 
from 1500 to 1625, entitled “ Early Renaissance 
Architecture in England,” by J. Alfred Gotch, F.S.A.,* is 
concerned almost entirely with the architecture of the 
country, and the author carefully points out the various 
features which go to make up the character of our many 
fine old homes, cottages, market houses, etc. 


Б 


Wiswick, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. GATEWAY TO Макок Holst. 
From “ Early Benuissance Architecture,” by J, А. Gotch, 


lishers, reproduced a selection. Of the porch at Chelvey 
Court Mr. Gotch says: “ The spirit of the whole composi- 


*Batsford. 


In his | 
survey he includes some charming examples of old door- | 
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tion is Jacobean, but the treatment betokens a late date, 
with its twisted columns and broken pediment; and the 
arms confirm the conjecture prompted by the character of 
the work, though the exact date is not recorded.” The 
charming little gate at Oundle, in Northamptonshire, 18 in 
the front wall of some almshouses. Of Winnick, Mr. 
Gotch says it is the stately remnant of a house much 
curtailed in eye. This example is treated in a more 
important manner than usual, the masonry flanking the 
archway on either side being of considerable width, and 
elaborately ornamented with sunk patterns and carving. 
The well-proportioned columns are disengaged from the 
wall behind them, and the whole treatment of the lower 
part, as far as the top of the cornice, calls to mind some of 
the Roman arches to be met with in Italy, The pediments 
above the cornice are hardly equal to the structure upon 
which they stand, but they give that variety and piquancy 
of outline which was considered indispensable in work of 
the time; moreover, the circular gable over the archway 
affords room for a panel containing the owner's arms, 


وس نت 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


STRONG opposition has apparently been organised to 
the proposal of the Liverpool Cathedral Committee to 
build the Cathedral on what is known as the St. James's 
Mount site. This has all along been opposed by the Liver- 
pool Architectural Society, and those who have actual ac- 
quaintance with the site andits architectural possibilities— 


GATEWAY TO ALMSHOVSES, OUNDLE. 
From “ Early Renaissance Architecture,” by J. А. Gotoh. 


| ог ме ought perhaps to say its disabilities. So far as we 


are able to learn from authoritative expert sources the site 
is anything but suitable for the purpose, being neither 
centrally situated nor readily accessible, whilst it is also 
otherwise physically unsuitable for rhe placing thereon of 
a great cathedral building. И this really is so, and we 
have every reason to believe it to be the fact, then the 
opposition are justified in their action, We note that they 


have formed themselves into a “Liverpool Cathedral 
Petition Committee” with the view of petitioning Parlia- 
ment against ihe Bill of which the Cathedral Committee 


have given notice, and they have now issued an appeal for 
contributions to assist them to carry out their intention. 


This appeal is in the form of a pamphlet in which the 
Petition Committeeset out their objections totheSt. James’s 


Mount site, and demonstrate by comparison the advantages 
of the Monument Place site. As regards St. James’s 


Mount, they point out that it is not central, not readily 
accessible, not commandingly prominent, and without 
vistas, and, further, that it is at present a public garden 


and recreation ground. On the other hand, Monument 


2 Rm 


ways, and from these we have, by courtesy of the pub- | Place is central, readily accessible from every part of 


Liverpool, commandingly situated physically, and has a 
vista extending for nearly half a mile, which would be 
terminated by the west end of the Cathedral. The Petition 
Committee also plead that the methods adopted by the 
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Cathedral Committee for obtaining a design for the Cathe- 


dral are unlikely to result in the best design being obtained, | 


and consequently the money of the subscribers would not 
be expended to the best advantage. Аз regards this latter 
question we have already expressed our opinion. 
wish we could say we had confidence in the result, but the 
conditions which the Committee lay down. as the basis 
of the competition are such as to render the issue 
wholly doubtful. On general grounds, therefore, we 
consider the Cathedral Petition Committee are justified 
in their opposition. 


Tue Battersea Borough Council invite architects to submit 


competitive designs for artisans’ dwellings, as follows :— | 


(а) A house of two storeys; (0) a house consisting of two 
self-contained tenements; and (c) a house consisting of 
three self-contained tenements. The Council offer pre- 
miums of 250, £25, and £10 for the three best designs, 
which are to become their property. January 31st is the 
date for sending in the designs, and a deposit of 5s. is asked 
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OOTTAGE AT STEVENTON, BERKSUIRE. 
From “ Early Renaissance Architecture,” by J, A. Gotch, 


for the instructions and conditions, which will be returned 
on receipt of a бола fide design. 


ComrETITIVE designs are invited by the Mountain Ash - 
Urban District Council for the conversion of the present 


town-hall buildings into municipal offices. In the selec- 
tion of a design the council will be advisedly a competent 
assessor, and a premium of £75 will be paid to the author 
of the design placed first in order of merit. 
miated design will become the property of the council, 


and, if adopted, and the council determine to erect . 
buildings in accordance therewith, the author will be 


required to superintend the work, and the premium will 
merge in the commission paid to him." The cost is limited 
to £3,500. Two guineas deposit is required for the 
‘conditions, etc., returnable on receipt of bona fide design. 


In connection with the great exhibition to be held at Milan 


in 1904, а prize is to be offered for competition in painting | 


and sculpture, and is of the value of £2,000. The com- 
petition will be open to artists of all nationalities. 
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SKETCHES full of character and interest from Holland by 


“The pre- | 
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WE understand that the design submitted by Mr. А, К, 
Groome, A.R.I.B.A., 2, St. Peter's Square, Manchester, 
in the Camberwell Baths Competition was one of the 
five highly commended by the assessor, Мг. Saxon Snell, 


‚ Mr. Herbert J. Finn are on view at the Modern Gallery 
(Bond Street), and, besides, there are also exhibited some 
fine drawings of architectural subjects. In his dainty hand- 
ling of water-colour Mr. Finn is seen to great advantage, 
and in such things as No. 12 (Pegwell Bay), and No. 18 
(Volendan Fishing Boats) he conveys some charming 
| impressions of atmosphere and colour. As showing what 
‚ Capital results can be obtained by a lightly treated sketch 
' we may instance No. 15 (A Bit of York), and this same 
| sketch has found a purchaser in a well-known architect, 
At the same time, this artist’s capacity for interesting 
character and solidity of effect, whilst barely covering 
the paper with colour, may be seen in the very clever 
head, No. 25 (Head of Fisherman). No. 15 is 
_ remarkably successful, and in No. 12 we have charming 
` colour. No. y is also admirable. If one might criticise 
the apparent want of solidity in many of his large cathedral 
drawings, there are certainly compensations in such work 
as “Transept, York Minster” (69), which is a dainty 
. poetic treatment of light and atmosphere. The solemnity and 
. dignity of a Cathedral pile are finely rendered in No. 78. 


A i 


We have not for some time seen a more interesting exhi. 
bition than the 74 water-colour drawings of Old German 
Towns Бу W. W. Collins, К.1., at the Fine Art Society's. 
Here we have not only solidly modelled and apparently 
correctly drawn architecture, but the charm of the picture 
besides, in composition, line, and colour. Nothing could 
be nicer in colour and fine, fresh atmospheric effect than 
“The ju House, Coburg" (No. 1), in which, more 
` over, the architectural value of the composition is well 
emphasised. Again, in the ‘ North Gate, Coburg” 
(No. 11), the architectural fact is a prominent one, and yet 
not forced at the expense of the picture—the blues and 
 greys are delightful. Then in No. 12, “ The Lorenzkirche 
and Karolmastrasse, Nuremberg," a charming effect ol 
glowy colour against cool shade is produced without too 
 Sslight treatment of the architectural detail, which is suf- 
ciently well expressed to be interesting. “Тһе Dom, 
Erfurt " (No. 22), is a very admirable drawing. It would, 
in fact, be difficult to find so pleasing a standard of accom 
plishment as these excellent water colours by Mr. Collins. 
That he is not limited to architectural subjects alone for 
success is amply demonstrated in No. 25, “Тһе Wartburg 
from the Marienthal Chausee," which is a delightful study 
of rich green foliage. As a note on the pictorial value ol 
quaint architecture alone Mr. Collins's exhibition would be 
notable. Architects especially should see it. 


Mr. А. W. Wxzpos's water-colour drawings at the same 
gallery are full of delightful work, but we have not time or 
space to refer to them at length. 


Mr. J. S. SARGENT, R.A., has been elected a correspondent 
‚ of the French Academy of Fine Arts, in the room of the 
late M. Guffens, of Brussels. 


SoME interesting souvenirs of great painters found their 
‚ way into theauction rooms of Messrs. Christie last Friday. 
| Sir Joshua Reynolds’ painting palette (from Sir M. ۸ 

Shee's sale in 1851), mounted with a small silver plate, 
inscribed “This palette of Sir Joshua Reynolds 15 pt 
sented with J. M. W. Turner's sincere regards to Sit 
Martin Archer Shee, P.R.A., Jan. 1, 1832,” realised 
27 guineas; Sir Edwin Landseer's painting palette and 
easel with a dog's head in oi!s sketched on the easel ба 
the artists sale), Z3 55.; а longcloth frock coat, pait 9 
dark blue cloth trousers, and pair of leather half ۲ 

boots, worn by the first Duke of Wellington, also a skete 
in oiis of the Duke’s death mask, and a note from the Duke 
to Mr. Lucas, dated 1847, the whole in a mahogaty 
cabinet with folding doors (formerly in the collection © 
а Lucas, R.A.), 6% guineas; and the death mask 0 


apoleon I. in statuary marble, on plinth sculptured as 4 
book, £1 2s. 


А COLLECTION of old masters, together with کا‎ and 
` drawings of the late Sir Edmund Commerell, V.C, تا‎ 


۲۳ ЧИ 
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was disposed of at Christie's on Saturday last, The 
following were the best prices realised :— Head of a young 
girl, a sketch by Sir Т. Lawrence, P.R.A., 330 gs. ; por- 
trait of Miss Golightly, oval pastel, by J. Russell, R.A., 
signed and datcd 1792, 85 gs.; the Seasons, a set of four 
pastels, by Rosalba, 78 gs. ; portrait of Mrs. Dyer, by Sir 
J. Reynolds, 200 gs.; a Bacchante, by Etty, 52 gs.; por- 
trait of Rembrandt's father, by Rembrandt, on panel, 
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85 gs.; portrait of a naval officer in uniform, by J. Hopp- | 


ner, R.A., 110 gs.; Portrait of Nicholas Pearse, in blue 
coat, by G. Romney, 56 gs.; portrait of a lady, also by 
G. Romney, 780 gs.; portrait of Sir Brooke Boothby, by 
Reynolds, 110 gs.; and Miss Kemble, in white dress, after 


Sir Joshua Reynolds, 250 gs. | 


Тне complete set of the series of portraits entitled “ Ladies 
of Rank and Fashion,” all engraved by C. Wilkin from 
pictures by John Hoppner, R.A., and the engraver himself, 
which, as stated in our last issue, were sold by Messrs. 
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being historical rather than architectural. Amongst the 
numerous photographic illustrations: are included views of 
the cathedrals of Glasgow, Edinburgh, Brechin, Dunblane, 
Dunkeld, Dunfermline, Iona, and Paisley Abbey. The 
book is excellently produced. dE. 


“In a MINSTER GARDEN” is a causerie by the Dean of 
Ely (London: Elliot Stock), and so far as architects are 
concerned is noticeable chiefly for its illästrations of Ely 
Minster, though they are by no means architectural in 
treatment, being merely photographic reproductions, in 
which all detail fades away into an indistinct blur. As to 
the literary patt of the book, they are, as the author püts 
it, “а medley of facts and fancies about the great Minster 
—a causerie of the old time and the new," in wbich there 
intermingle daydreams, imaginary colloquies, gossip about 


` old books and old stories, and holiday impressions of men 


Sotheby, in London, the other day, were purchased by | 


the late Mr. Themas Abbay, of Ouseburn, near York, with 


some other engravings, about 1866, for about 5s.! At last - 


week's sale they realised no less than £326! The series, 
it seems, remained hidden away in a box and forgotten for 
many years, having possibly not been looked at more than 
half-a-dozen times in the last 80 or 9o years, and it is sug- 
gested that the value of the engravings was partly due to 
their not being exposed to the light. 


Mr. BIRRELL, K.C., in opening an exhibition of pictures 
by Scottish artists at the Whitechapel Art Gallery last 
week, had something to say about the public appreciation 


and criticism of art, or in the face of nature, and we 


fancied ourselves to be critics of both. All agreed, he 
remarked, that to pursue art honestly and faithfully was a 
most arduous and heroic task; and the part that public 


In perusing the life of an artist we came to the time when 


he seemed to have the choice presented to him either of 
painting in obedience to public taste or of following the - 


instincts of his own art. If he chose to paint to please 
the public, that was the moment when he was going to the 
devil. The public liked what was called a bad picture, 
not because we were vicious or bad people, but because 
we were kind-hearted. That was the weak point in our 


so horribly sentimental. He had only to put on the canvas 
some forlorn mother with tear-stained cheeks, bending over 
an empty cradle, and we were done for. We wept, and, 


and things. 


Tne 34th annual meeting of members of the Glasgow Art 
Club was held last week under the presidency of Mr. J. E. 
Christic. The secretary read the annual report by the 
council and submitted the statement of accounts, which 
was considered Lighly satisfactory. Оп the motion of the 
chairman, the report and balance-sheet were unanimously 
adopted. The artist and lay members afterwards pro. 
ceeded to the clection of office-bearers, when the following 
were elected: President, George Henry, A.R.S.A. ; vice- 
presidents, John M. Crawford, 1.А., and ex-Bailie Simons; 
hon. treasurer, Alex. M'Bride, R.I. ; hon. secretary, J. Reid 
Murray ; members of council in room of those retiring— 
Win. J. Tonner, Arch. Kay, T. В. Hall Watson, Councillor 
Thomas Dunlop, and Stewart Smith ; balloting committee — 
artist members--J. E. Christie, David Barclay, John 
Henderson, А. К. Brown, A.R.S.A , and Harry Spencer 
lay members— John Wordie, R. Clement Boyd, A. Malloch 


taste played in the lives of artists was very lamentable. Payne, J. К. Brownlie, and Thomas Duff. 


there any hope for the Green Park?” asks Lord‏ دا“ 
Wemyss. ‘Three days ago the stakes were in place‏ 
marking the proposed new line of the park railings, and‏ 


- taking fully тоо ft. at one point off the park. These stakes 


have since been removed, so possibly wiser counsels have 
prevailed, and we may yet be spared the vain mutilation 
of the Green Park. I use the word vain because, no 


armour through which the bad artist reached us—we were Matter to what extent Piccadilly may be widened where 


having wept, declared the picture to be a fine one, though | 


the odds were it had no merit except the power to make 
us cry. In time, he hoped, we should educate ourselves 
sufficiently to put ourselves in the attitude of learners, and 


not of critics. 


The only way in which we could learn was : 


by regarding the traditions of accomplished men and true . 


artists. 


THE attempt made, on the initiative of Mr. а. C. Haité 
and Mr. W. H. Whitear, to raise funds for the purchase 


and preservation of Hogarth House, Chiswick, as our | 
. bution. Let this, at any rate, be first tried to the utmost.” 


readers are aware, failed. The required amount was esti- 
mated at £1,500, but only some £472 was subscribed or 
promised, and the entire response of the parish of Chiswick 
itself only just exceeded £12! 
appointing. The committee worked hard for success, and 
deserved it. It must be some consolation to them anyhow 


to know that the purchaser of the house intends to preserve | 


it as it 15. 


THE usual fortnightly meeting of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation was held on Friday evening last, when Mr. J. E. 
Forbes read a paper entitled “Some Notes on Oxford." 
The Association’s New Premises Fund now stands at 


£3,183 173. 


“ SCOTTISH CATHEDRALS AND ABBEYS,” by M. E. Leicester 
Addis (London: Elliot Stock), is of interest chiefly fron: 
the antiquarian point of view, dealing as it does mainly 
with the history and associations of the buildings. The 


proposed, it will not get rid of the Hamilton Place block, 
wbich occurs about every three minutes in the afternoon. 
I do not speak without book, I have stood and watched 
the traffic, and, after full observation, I said to the police- 
man regulating it, ‘No matter how much they take off the 
park it will not get па of this block! Answer.—* You аге 
quite right, Sir? Thus those responsible—I know not who 
they are, whether the Ranger, the Office of Works, the 
Police, the County Council, or the local münicipality— will 
have on their' consciences a crime committed in vain; for 
1t is nothing short of a crime to mutilate our parks without 
absolute certainty of good results as regards the facilitating 
of traffic, which, in this case, the traffic regulator said 
would not be obtained. All that is needed might, I am 
sure, be effected by judicious traffic regulations and distri- 


. THE annual general meeting of the Garden City Associa- 


The result is certainly dis- | 


tion was held last week, Sir W. Foster, M.P., presiding. 
The object of the association is to promote the scheme of 
Mr. Ebenezer Howard for dealing with the housing problem 
and relieving the congestion of the crowded centres of 
population by concerted migrations of industries and work- 
men to new areas, These new areas are to be carefully 
planned to meet the needs of the community; they are to 
secure the combined advantages of town and country life, 
and the increased value of the land is to be retained to the 
people whose presence createsit. The third annual report, 
which records that satisfactory progress has been made by 
the movement, and that the financial position of the 


` association has steadily developed, was adopted. А supple- 


main historical facts, culled from recognised authorities, | 


are presented in a popular form, and each chapter in the 
volume contains in narrative the leading points of interest 
associated with each building, the treatment throughout 


mentary resolution was passed autborising the council to 
take steps at once to form a trust or preliminary company 
for raising sufficient funds to find a suitable site for a 


garden settlement. 


Tur Roads Improvement Association last August sent а 
deputation to put the Association's views before the 
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President of the Local Government Board, and now the Interpretation of Photographs as applied to Surveying and 


honorary secretary, Mr. Rees Jeffreys, has addressed an 
interesting and valuable memorandum to the same 
quarter. It sets forth in detail a scheme of national 
road administration which is to be embodied in a Bill and 
introduced into Parliament next session. Briefly, the 
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Association's proposals are that a new department of the : 


Local Government Board, or a separate Highway Com- 
mission, shall be created to advise and supervise the local 
authorities in all matters relating to roads; that this de- 
partment shall have power to make grants out of Imperial 
taxation in aid of the maintenance and construction of 
main roads, such grants to be strictly conditional upon 


efficiency; and that the 1,879 independent authorities 


which now improve or neglect the highways of England 
and Wales at their pleasure be grouped into a few joint 
committees having jurisdiction over large districts. It is 
contended that the total cost to the public would be much 


. with great success. 


less than it is now, because the establishment expenses . 


would be reduced, material could be purchased more 
cheaply, and there would be less waste of money. The 
great gain, of course, would be a levelling up of the 
standards of efficiency and the treatment of road-mainten- 
ance, and the possible attainment of a uniform excellence 
of our highway system. 


А MEETING was held at Manchester on Friday last, to make 
arrangements for the Congress of the Sanitary Institute to 
be held in September, 1902. A large committee was 
nominated representing the many interests in Manchester 
allied to the work of the Congress, and sub-committees 
were also nominated to carry out the arrangements for 
the meeting, which will probably number about two 
thousand members. The Earl Egerton of Tatton has 
accepted the office of president of the Congress. 


THE annual report of the directors of the Manchester 
Crematorium for the year ending November 3oth states 
that the finances of the company are in a satisfactory con- 
dition. Since the last annual report the directors have had 
to regret the loss sustained by them and the cause of 
cremation in the death of Mr. В. С. Christie. Mrs. Emily 
Simon, the widow of the late chairman, Mr. Henry Simon, 
accepted the vacant seat on the Board. The Cremation 
Bill, 1901, by which municipalities were to be empowered 
to purchase, erect, and carry on crematoria, having been 
introduced into Parliament, and the directors being con- 
fident that tbe financial future of the Crematorium was 


cremations would be greatly increased by the same being 
carried on by the Manchester Corporation, they made 
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Other Purposes," by Mr. J. Bridges Lee, M.A. Thepaper 
wasillustrated by a number of excellent lantern slides, and 
the method of reducing these in practical work was lucidly 
explained. One of Mr. Bridges Lee's beautiful instru. 
ments, as manufactured by MM. Casella, was also 
exhibited and explained. Among those who were present 
and took part in the discussion, were Professor Henrici, 
F.R.S,; Professor К. H. Smith, Wh.M., Sc.M.; Mr. 
Н. V. Е. Valpy, M.LC.E.; Mr. E. Ault, and Colonel 
Tennant. Professor Henrici stated that he had been 
greatly interested in and pleased by the paper, and 
mentioned a number of countries and places where 
Photographic Surveying had been adopted practically and 
He also stated that it was a point 
considerably in favour of Photographic Surveying being 
much more largely adopted, that there was so very little 
geometry necessary for its practical application. 


Tue North Dublin Rural District Council offer a premium 
of £50 for the best report, plans, specifications, estimates, 
etc., upon the water supply and drainage of Howth and 
Sutton (and an alternative system for the latter) All 
reports, plans, etc., to be from qualified engineers, and the 


‚ successful competitor to have the superintendence of the 


carrying out of the works if undertaken by the District 
Council. The plans, etc., are to be sent in on or before the 
20th of January next. 


IN view of the necessity which has been found for relieving 
the congestion of traffic at London Bridge by widening the 
artery between the northern and southern portions of the 
metropolis, the records of traffic through Blackwall Tunnel 
during the current year are particularly interesting. From 


‚ the return officially prepared for the County Council, it 


overtures to the Parks and Cemeteries Committee of the 


Manchester Corporation, to see whether that committee 
would be prepared to take over the Crematorium. The 
total expenditure upon the Jand, buildings, etc., had been 
about £8,200, and the directors offered the whole place 
complete to the Corporation for the sum of £8,000. The 
Cremation Bill, however, did not pass its third reading, 
and the Town Clerk of Manchester replied that “the 
Corporation possessed no powers to engage in any expen- 
diture for cremation purposes, and they were unable to 
consider the proposal." In reference to these proceedings, 
the directors state that they had no desire whatever to 
shirk or give up the undertaking, but the offer was made 
to the Corporation purely upon the grounds of public 


utility, and as a duty which they considered they owed to 
the cause of cremation. 


have arranged to test in January next a large timber floor 
by Milla's Karri and Jarrah Wood Company, which 
is to show the fire-resistance of these Australian hard. 


woods compared with iron and concrete—a subject of the | England. There are also important lists of the type fossils 


` utmost interest to the great dock companies. The 

attendance of several distinguished foreign experts is 
anticipated. There will also be some door tests in karri 
and jarrah wood. We understand that among other 
tests to be expected early next year are tests by the 
Electric Timber Seasoning Company with treated wood; 


and by the British Uralite Company with fire-resisting 
slabs. 


А PAPER was read at last week's meeting of the Civil and 
Mechanical Engineers’ Society on “Тһе Geometric 


this with а penny-in-the-slot metre. 
assured, and, further, being of opinion that the number of | 


appears that 4,304,748 pedestrians and 768,132 vehicles 
have used the tunnel during the last twelve months. In 
regard to the vehicles in particular, it is certain that thereby 
relief was given to the congestion of the traffic in the city, 
and the value of the tunnel as a means of communication, 


not only to those in the eastern portion of the metropolis, 
is abundantly proved. 


ELECTRIC-LIGHTING companies have been supplying 
electricity on the shilling-in-the-slot system for some time 
p2st. The Grays District Council has improved upon 
The Council has 
just built a number of artisans' houses, and the new 
slot meter is to be fitted in them. A penny will give 
light to the extent of one-sixth of a Board of Trade 


unit--about a winter evening's supply with an eight 
candle-power lamp. 


Tur summary of progress of the Geological Survey of the 
United Kingdom for 1900, which has just been issued by 
the Ordinance Survey Office, deals largely with the 
structure and characters of the Highland Schists; with 
the marbles of Assynt; with the old red sandstone, 
associated volcanic rocks, and granite of Argyllshire; and 
with the volcanic rocks of Arran and Skye. Observations 
on the volcanic rocks in the Silurian series of the east and 
south of Ireland are also recorded. Thereisa summary of 
the recent work in the South Wales coalfield, with раг- 
ticulars of the coal seams and of the faults which affect the 
strata near Swansea. The discovery of Radiolarian chert 


in the lower carboniferous rocks of Gower is mentioned. 
THE Executive of the British Fire Prevention Committee : 


Details are also given of the work in the North Staffordshire 
coalfield, and of that which is being carried on in Cornwall 
and Devon. Descriptions are given of the drift and mote 
recent deposits in various parts of Scotland, in Sout 

Wales, and in the southern and midland counties of 


from the Pleistocene, Pilocene, and Devonian strata 
preserved in the Museum of Practical Geology. 


Ат a members’ meeting of the Liverpool Architectural 
Society on Monday evening last a paper was read by Mr. 
С. Brien on “ Wood Staining and Veneering.” Mr. Brien, 
in the course of his remarks, referred to the methods 
employed in the work, and described the knife, and the 
latest machine processes for veneering. Afterwards Mr. 
James Cook exhibited a number of lantern slides of English 


. and French cathedrals, 
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FROM SURREY TO EXMOOR. 


HERE is no particular reason that 1 know of why 
T anybody should go from Surrey to Exmoor, except to 
see the subjects of my sketches! and also that it is a 
most delightful journey by road, and that it is agreeable to 
go from one nice place to another. You may perhaps 
object to the latter reason as not providing the lights and 
shadows needful to a picturesque existence, accustomed as 
you are to a daily journey from the utter desolation of 
London Bridge, through the dirt and smells of Bermondsey, 
out to the bright fresh country air of Kent or Surrey. But 
from highly cultivated Surrey to the bleak grandeur of 
Exmoor, and from the many waterless parts of Surrey to 
the shady streams in Devon valleys, and the glorious 
coast line from Ilfraconıbe to Porlock is really a very good 
change. On the wide moorlands you get the freshest air 
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all honey-laden from the bees and heather, and in the | 


deep narrow river beds a cool freshness, even in the height 
of summer, that you might seek in vain in Surrey. 

This sort of thing, however, is by the way, as one's only 
object in going about the world is to see its architecture. 
Here, again, is a contrast. In Surrey you may hope to see 
something of the newest and freshest, but hardly in 
Devonshire, where ourjourneyings revealed hardly anything 
of note in recent architecture, Fortunately, there is an un- 
limited fund of old material for study, and our sheet of old 
Devonshire carving is an index as to the great interest in 
that direction. But in that particular part of Surrey which 
was chosen as companion to our Exmoor ramble, you may 
see the very best and latest things in house design. 
Whether one knew all the rest of the varied and interest- 
ing practice of Mr. Lutyens or not, there are some half- 
dozen buildings near Godalming from his hands which 
proclaim their author to be one of the most sympathetic 
and able designers of country buildings. His '* Munstead 
Wood,” ** Tigbourne Court," and “Orchards,” one can 
imagine as a striking revelation of his very uncommon 
power to those who had not for some time watched his 
progress. 

Our experience of trying to see the most of any particular 
district, with its buildings, is decidedly in favour of a 
continual progress from one place to another, rather than 
having a central headquarters to which you keep returning. 
The latter is in many ways more comfortable, but it 
occupies more time, and is not so interesting. To effect 
our purpose we tried two headquarters—first at Barnstaple, 
in the very comfortable Trevelyan Hotel; and then in the 
exquisite, secluded valley of the Lynn at Rockford Inn, 
where the best attentions ever offered at a country 
inn were ours. Some suggestion of this charming spot 
will be found on our central sheet of illustrations. The 
advantages of Barnstaple as a centre are most marked, for 


Lynton and Exmoor tothe north-west and west, andcharm- 
ing country to the south, are all within the easiest of access. 
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Rockford and Brendon are а! 
on the very borders of Exmoor, 
and may be thoroughly recom- 
mended for that particular dis- 
trict; but for Exmoor itself 
there is only one royal method, 
and that is to take a travelling 
van and live in it on the moor, 
a method which need not cost 
more than £50 а week! Those 
who are content with the great 
peaceful expanse of sea, fringed 
with fine headlands and deep 
coombes going green down to 
its very edge with luxuriant 
foliage, cannot do better than 
take quarters in one of the com- 
у > fortable farmhouses to be found 
xt close to the coast. The Anchor 
P ak Inn, at Porlock, is an excellent 
74. e spot. Along this beautiful coast, 
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72? from Lynton to Porlock, one 


has sea and bilberries and 
moorland in magnificent pro- 
fusion. 

There cannot surely be a more romantic spot, with its 
quaint old church, than Culbone, which you find after leav- 
ing the coach road about six miles from Porlock Weir, dip- 
ping down through a deeply shaded lane for nearly a mile 
till near the verge of the sea. In the height of the summer, 
when the sun does for a few weeks shine down into this 
secluded glen, buried in its thick toliage, a few travellers 
manage to find their way to Culbone, that they may see the 
smallest complete church in England. As you come on to 
it quite suddenly after your long plunge through the laby. 
rinth of green lane, the effect of its quaint little spire 
rising above the road wall is more suggestive of a Surrey 
oast-house than of a church. When we arrived, a hole had 
been made in the roof to get rid of a swarm of bees within, 
The porch door with its fine old hinges and the richly 
decorated old chancel screen are almost the only items of 
interest besides the odd little spire. It is a lovely walk 
round the hillside, through the trees on to Porlock Weir. 


OLD FIREPLACE IN THE TREVELYAN HOTEL, BARNSTAPLE. 


For many travellers the Doone Valley and its neigh bour- 
ћоод arechiefly interesting аз the locale of Lorna Doone. Oare 


Clovelly on the west, and Ilfracombe on the north, and | Church, as the scene of a striking incident in that novel, 


is much visited. Its architectural interest seems to lie in 
the curious effect of a double chancel, the first opening to 
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which is quaintly marked by a curved wood arch decorated 
with boldly carved bosses. А hint of the beautiful Doone 
Valley itself is conveyed on the cover to our illustrations, 
taken from a spot opposite Lorna’s Bower. The most 
significant hint about the Bower (which is a farmhouse) 
is that here is a capital shelter from a storm, and in which 
to taste the luxury of a Devonshire tea. 

Devonshire chimneys have a character of their own, 
which makes them worth note, and frequently one is 
attracted by simple arrangements of weathering projec- 
tions, which even in the humblest buildings have very 
happy results—note the cottage chimney at Rockford and 
others on the same sheet. 

Coming down across country into Combemartin, we 
find one of the most charming Devonshire scenes in this 
village, dominated by its church tower nestling in the 
hollow of the coombe, with the sea beyond. Then, in 
the middle of the long village street, we find the 
King’s Arms, one of the most strikingly curious things 
which even the later Renaissance can show. There is 


not much Vignola about it, but apparently a good bit of 


undigested Vanbrugh ! One cannot deny the force of this 
white-walled inn with its background of wooded hills. 


architect) that it seems to grow out of the landscape set- 
ting. А more remarkable illustration of this kind of thing 


I never saw than the old thatched barn, illustrated on our | 


middle sheet, which not only seems to grow out of its 
natural surroundings, but is so shaped and modelled in 
plaster and thatch, 
with nicely rounded 
corner and quaintly |. 
outlined roof, that 
1t makes the most 
charmingly pictur- 
esque corner to the 
country lane. How 
few corner build- 
ings in big London 
do their architec- 
tural duty so well ! 
Barnstaple can 
lay claım to a re- 
spectable antiquity 
besides being an 
admirable centre for 
modern tourists. As 
it was getting dilapi- 
dated with ageinthe 
time of King Athel- 
stan, and had to be 
repaired, it has 
evidently been con- 
sidered a desirable 
place of residence 
for some time. It 
is a place which im- 
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items іп our North Devon rambles. It might be suggested 
whether local records of the kind might not well be com- 
piled in many districts by the work of the school of art 
students, who would thereby learn of the qualities of fine 
old work by having to graphically portray them, whilst add. 
ing to their powers of graphic delineation. The few items 
I am enabled to give of Barnstaple’s school of art design 
and work indicate very decided gifts in up-to-date art. 
Mr. Ll. Morris, whose sympathetic studies of old furniture 
have already enriched the pages of the British Architect, 
and whose furniture designs at the Arts and Crafts Exhibi- 
tions have evinced such refinement and breadth of feeling, 
hails from Barnstaple. My readers may already know 
something of the quaint pottery which was a product of 
this neighbourhood, and we were fortunate in securing one 
good specimen. 

After years of rambling, to be systematic and coherent 
would be something of a hardship, and thus, instead of 
having given my readers enough illustrations to save them 
the necessity for going to Barnstaple, I have enjoyed 
myself in my own way by seeing something of other 
interesting places. Tawstock Church forms the central 


| feature of quite a little poem in English landscape. 
It is often set down to the credit of a building (or its 


Situated on the higher slope of a secluded valley luxuriantly 
wooded, it is one of those eloquent appeals to the 


. lover of old England which old English Gothic buildings 


in beautiful landscape make so irresistible. Merely senti- 
mental love for that which is old, and has helped to soften 


· and elevate the lives of many succeeding generations, is 
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proves оп acquaintance, and there are many worse | 


places in which to spend a summer's evening than 
under the shadow of the leafy avenue which winds round 
the bank of the River Taw, looking on one hand down 


‚ Spanish Armada. 


stream to the long dark bridge with its twinkling lights, | 


and on the other to the pretty little park, from which 
comes the music of the town band. А little riverside 
sketch indicates how prettily this river avenue has been 
laid out. Of course, one cannot pretend to do justice in 
these rambling sketches to the old architecture of the 
place. Here, as elsewhere, we have to regret the necessary 
demolition of nice old buildings to make way for new, and 


in some cases it seems sad to note the impending or . 


already partial destruction of fine old.ceilings, etc. Мг. 


Charbonnier, the Master of the School of Art, with ready | 


courtesy indicated many things in this direction of great 
interest to us, and we give photographs of some. The old 
mantelpiece in the Trevelyan Hotel is a most interesting, 
vigorous piece of old plaster work, and we also have а 
sketch of a fine old ceiling in the same house, which has 
already suffered from the inroads of modern work. A most 


interesting record of local art might be compiled out of the ` 


materials in Mr. Charbonnier's hands, aided by his dis- 
criminative knowledge of old pewter, pottery, etc. А visit 


to his Lynmouth Art Gallery with its many old treasures | 


and clever modern designs, was one of the pleasantest 


| 


not the only thing 
appealed to at 
Tawstock. There 
is a charmingly 
dainty little priest's 
door in the chancel 
(which 1 hope to 
show later); there 
is a quaintly model- 
led plaster vault to 
the transept, and 
a curious old Jaco- 
bean pew, which is 
stated to have been 
used as а confes- 
sional box. ۰ 
other striking old 
church is that at 
Braunton, on the 
way towards Шта- 
| combe. The 
attraction here 
is the carved work 
in about one hun- 
dred fine old bench 
ends, some of which 
we illustrate. A re- 
markable old chest 
is kept in this church, which is said to be a relic of the 
The fine lock plate and carving аге 
indicated in the sketches. 

There is, perhaps, only one Lynton-cum-Lynmouth, and 
perhaps when people get to such a lovely spot they forget 
about architecture altogether! The admirable rebuilding 
of the nave and aisles of the church, with their interesting 
detail of pulpit, lectern, and glazing, are, however, there to 
give that necessary little hor d’auvre to our profes: 
sional enjoyment, and this we owe to the ability of 
Mr. Henry Wilson. The elaborate new Town Hall, for 
which Lynton is, I believe, indebted to Sir George 
Newnes, was too intricate a subject for my hasty pencil. 

The routes which may be taken between Surrey and 
Exmoor vary greatly in interest, but ours is a blankin this 
record except as regards Clevedon in Somerset, which we 
are able to chronicle as possessing some waterworks 
buildings of architectural character. Chimneys are for 
ever a subject of great difficulty with architects, and it 
almost seems that they aim to answer the question, Whe? 
is a chimney not a chimney ? by the reply, When an archl- 
tect designs it. Waterworks buildings are by no means 
the most impossible subjects for architects, though they 
generally include one outstanding chimney, and at 
Clevedon Mr. Dare Bryan has shown how admirably 
picturesque and pleasing such a group of buildings ша) 
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Old Qiling in The Trevelyan Hole! Perstaple 


be, and that there is a method of giving character to а 
chimney without pretending it to be something else. 
admirable group of buildings at Clevedon owe their 
existence to Sir Edmund Elton, whose artistic efforts in the 
direction of pottery we all know of. This is another 
instance out of many which show how well the architect 
may co-operate with the engineer. 

These waterworks buildings are about 1} miles outside 
Clevedon, one of the many delightful seaside places on the 
Bristol Channel, with associations of Hallam, the friend of 
Tennyson, and of other early Victorian literary men. 
Clevedon Court, the scene of Thackeray's “ Esmond,” and 
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browed parlour, with its cosy, inviting fireplace, 
isthe prelude to a picturesque oak staircase, 
which lands one upstairs on to the most 
delightful gallery with polished oak floor, and 
traversed with curved oak brackets up to the 
ceiling beams. 

Tigbourne Court is a fine roadside house 
lately completed, near Witley. The garden 
is a delightful one, made up into complete- 
ness of effect out of an older one. The plan 
of the house ıs uncommon, and produces a 
striking effect by the two flanking wings domi- 
nated by two chimneys. The drawing room 
is a fine apartment with domical ceiling. The 
kitchen and all the appointments of the home 
are admirable. It will be seen that the pergola 
with red brick piers and hard wood bars is 
a striking feature of the exterior. The stable 
building at Tigbourne Court forms one of the 
most delightful little compositions in outline I 
have ever seen. 

Mr. Lutyens is nothing if not versatile, and 
seems to brim over with ideas. The dull ruts 
of safe respectability in design do not tighten 
on his chatiot wheels—and long may it be so! 
Another quaint little roadside house he has 
lately built, of small dimensions, which we 
publish, giving a half-circular court to the road, 
produces a striking effect on the roofing lines 
which curve downwards from the centre 
gable. The little cottage residence under the 


| wood at a lane corner on the main Witley Road, which he 


The . 


built for Lady Stewart in an earlier manner, is a capital 
example of simple expressive design, steering admirably 
between the two extremes of fussiness or of affected sim- 
plicity. Тће fine, sturdy chimney stack towering above 
the quaint little entrance is a nice little item for the 
architecturally minded passer-by. 

The above brief reference to Mr. Lutyens’ work near 
Godalming leaves untouched his uncommonly interesting 
house, called “ Orchards,” for Mr. Chance. This is built 


round a large square quadrangle, large enough to let in 


· plenty of air and sunshine. 


the seat of Sir Edmund Elton, is within a couple of | 


hundred yards of the buildings shown in our illustrations, 
and it is really due to this fact that, instead of the ordinary 
engineer’s type of pumping station, we have Mr. Dare 
Bryan’s pleasing group, comprising the engine and boiler 
houses, coal store and workshop, and the engineer’s lodge. 
Sir Edmund Elton, himself an artist, and the designer 
and maker of the famed Elton ware, so full of lovely colour 
and original and characteristic form, insisted on an 
architect being employed for buildings that are too often 
left to the engineer. 
for the lodge, which is built of a warm yellow magnesium 
limestone; all the roofs are of Broseley tiles, the turrets 
being covered with oak shingles, the windows have Bath 
stone mullions and clear glass in wide lead frames, and the 


Local blue-grey stone is used, except | 


work has been excellently carried out by Messrs. Chancellor 


and Son, of Bath. 

No attempt can possibly succeed in conveying the 
charm of such a spot as Munstead Wood, where a distin- 
guished lady artist in garden design and an able architect 
have collaborated to produce a home in one of the love- 
liest spots in Surrey. Those few of the world’s inhabitants 


who are fortunate enough, like myself, to be Miss Jekyll's - 


guests in summer weather at Munstead will realise an 
object lesson that all the talking and writing and illus- 
trating of garden and house design will fail to give. A 
cottage home of generous size, of the most excellent pro- 
portions, and with delightful points of picturesque 
emphasis, surrounded by the most perfect garden, with 
terraces, pergola, alleys, and lawn, all set within a 
boundary of charming woodland, which in itself is aparadise 
of lovely wild gardening, would take a good deal of 
realisation on paper. 

My sketches, made on the spot and under the influence 
of all this charm, are slight enough, but I hope accurate 
enough to at least suggest something of Mr. Lutyens' 
powers. Miss Jekyll's gardening art is beyond illustration, 


| 


but her home in its wealth of artistic charm owes as much ` 
for its interior interest to her personal efforts as does the | 


exterior to her lovely garden. The quaint entrance porch 


and simple hall leading out by a 


broad corridor to the low- | for which, I believe, Mr. Paxton Watson is resp 


The site is a beautiful one, 
and is made the most of by the admirable laying-out of the 
grounds. The staircase, the long gallery, and the dining- 
room are noticeable features of the interior ; the drawing- 
room is being decorated by a fine bas-relief, modelled by 
Mrs. Chance, whose ability in this direction is striking. The 
kitchen combines practical and artistic qualities to a quite 
unusual extent, and 15, 1 think, the best modern kitchen in 
a private house 1 have seen. Without even sketches it 
would be useless to attempt any description of such a 
beautiful home. 


FiREBACK BY J, DEWDENEY, BARNSTAPLE SCHOOL OF АКТ, 


A pleasant instance of the development of simply 


admirable country buildings is the club-house at Milford, 
onsible. 
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It makes an agreeable picture at the roadside, under the 


shelter of a big tree. 

It is only fair to our necessary friend the innkeeper to 
point out good specimens of his race and place. especially 
in England, where, alas! one's enjoyment is so often 


PLAQUE BY F. BRADDON, BARNSTAPLE SCHOOL оғ ART. 


marred by the want ot attention and comfort at the 
average hostelry. The neighbourhood of Mr. Lutyens' 
houses above referred to was not wrapped in that dark 
obscurity of uncertainty for us which lies in the path of 
many travellers in English country places, and we knew of 
the '* warm welcome at aninn,” which would await us. And 
our second experience of the Crown Inn at Chiddingfold 
was as good as the first. The hall of a half-timbered old 
priory cut down to the dimensions of a cosy parlour, with 
wide ingle-nook, provides a lodgment, when decorated with 
ample fare and generous attention, which even one's own 
home could hardly better. When you return from your 
rambles and cross the wide village green, surrounded by the 
twinkling cottage lights, to this comfortable house, you 
find it really does ** Crown” the day's enjoyment. 

The more lasting memory of holiday notes, such as the 
sixty odd sketches here collected, does not lie with 
medizval relics or even with the glorious aspects of sea and 
sky and moor, which were ours in plenty; it is rather with 
the charm of beautiful English homes, which, whilst up- 
to-date in all necessary comfort and convenience, are still 
reminiscent of the Art which has charmed us in numberless 
fine old English houses, and the tradition of which should 
long avail to develop and perfect modern endeavours. 


PLAQUE BY T. CHARBONNIER, BARNSTAPLF SCHOOL OF ART. 


۲ We can only hope that those who build houses for them- 
selves ‚will be more and more anxious to secure the pro- 
fessional help of such as not only can build well but can 
also throw in as an “extra ” that artistic value which may 
be bought, but is never fully repaid. 


T. RAFFLES Davison. 
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SUNDIALS. 


HOSE who think of а sundial as а 
1 picturesque object in our gardens, and 
perhaps of comparatively recent origin, would 
be considerably enlightened as to the 
immense variety of them and their 
great antiquity, by а study of 
“Тһе Book of Sundials,” recently 
re-issued as enlarged and re-edited 
by H. K. F. Eden and Eleanor 
Lioyd, after the original by Mrs. 
Alfred Gatty (London: George Bell 
& Sons). This now makes a fine 
and interesting quarto volume with 
a great number of illustrations, and 
is printed in fine large type. 

There is no better plan for giving 
additional interest to a garden than 
the arrangement of a sundial in 
some well-chosen spot. And the 
variety of form and place which 
may be designed for sundials is 

so great that one need never be 
Fro таи Pa Diario at a loss for a method. We sup- 
by Mrs. Gatty. pose that even to an architect who 
may not have studied this special 
subject the possibilities as regards sundial designs would be 
a revelation as set forth in Mrs. Gatty's book. The first 
dial on historical record is that of Ahaz, in the eighth cen- 
tury B.c.—which is described as a concave hemisphere ın 
the middle, which was a globe, the shadow of which fell 
upon diverse lines engraved on this concavity. А curious 
form of sundial was that from which the hour of ncon was 
proclaimed from a cannon. This cannon was fired by the 
rays of the sun being concentrated on a magnifying glass 
so placed as to ignite the powder in the touch-hole when 
the sun reached its meridian height. The gun stood 
on a platform which was marked as a sundial, and there- 
fore simultaneously with the explosion, the gnomon cast 
its shadow on the figure XII. No less curious, perhaps, 
from one point of view is the sundial which answered for 
a farmer's wife on the Yorkshire mcors, who set her clock 
according to the moment when the sunlight struck along a 
groove in the stone floor just within the house door, and at 
an angle with the threshold. Then a convenient form ol 
portable dial is described by Nicholas Kratzer (circa 1571) 
as the human hand held upright with a stick four inches 
long, placed between the finger and thumb. A wooden 
shoe is described in 1614 as having the hour lines drawn on 
the sole under the instep, the heel serving as gnomon. Ring 
dials are still used by the 
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м сат کان‎ У 
لی ندرا‎ 
] اسم‎ 


country folk in the Tyrol. AA 
Portable dials are:still made کے و‎ ON 
in England for export, and Ш بر‎ MN 7 
Dr. Livingstone carried one ER ۲ 
through Africa. At Вег- г a 
lin, in 1899, Professor A UN 


Reuleaux showed an equa-  ںیر‎ 7) 
torial dial to mark every | | 


five minutes of time, anda , ۳ 
dial which gives mean- RSEN 
time is exhibited at the DO 
Victoria and Albert AA © 
Museum. DA AA 

Of the spherical, conical, ø 8۰ھ‎ ۱ 
and plane sundials, Mrs. М}. 
Gatty's book contains a - / SAN 
large variety of illustra- E N 


tions, and a most extensive AA 
collection of sundial mot- ' 2j 
toes. Мг. Thomas Ross, 
who has published many 
excellent illustrations of 
Scotch  sundials, divides 
sundials into attached and 
detached, and the latter into == 
obelisk dials, lectern dials, CHARTBES. 

facet - headed dials, and From “The Bookof Sundials,” by Mr. Geli: 
horizontal dials. Of the 

many curious shapeslin facet-headed dials we cannot account 
many to be beautiful. 


As a general index on the subject of sundials this book 
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of Mrs. Gatty's is very valuable, and makes ап indis- 
ensable work of reference. “We might suggest that in 
uture editions the great charm of many old (and even 


SUNDIAL, BADMINTON HOUSE. 
From *' The Book of Sundiale” by Mrs, ۰ 


some new) sundials, from an artistic point of view, might 


be set forth in a thoroughly artistic manner, and done less 


in the nature of diagrams. 

We illustrate some curious specimens of sundials 
from Mrs. Gatty's book. That from Alloa—a very fine 
specimen made for his own house by Tobias Baak or 
Bachup, master mason—is on the front wall of a house in 
Kirkgate. Baak's initials with those of his wife Margaret 
Lindsay, and the date 1695 are carved in a decorative 
shield below the dial. He was at one time architect and 
contractor for the town hall at Dumfries, besides doing 
some of the work about Kinross House, and in 1680 was 
employed in repairing and almost rebuilding the old kirk 
and steeple at Alloa. The dial from Chartres is on the 
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SUNDIAL AT ALLOA, 
From " The Book ој Sundials,” by Mrs. ۰ 


south-west angle of the Cathedral. The date on the dial 


is 1582, but it has been thought there may have been ап | 


earlier stone coeval with the figure, 


THE BRITISH 
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АВСНТТЕСТ. 
The class of dial in which the hour lines are drawn оп a 
vertical surface, and the gnomon stands out horizontally 
above them, has continued in use ever since it was first in- 
vented, but the form of it that was most common, because 
the easiest to make, was a cylinder, the “ kalendar ” or 
“ chilindre " on which treatises are extant, written in this 
country as early as the thirteenth century. These dials, 
also called “column,” “рШаг,” or “shepherds' dials,” 

- were small cylinders of wood or ivory, having at the top a 
kind of stopper with a hinged gnomon in it. When in use 

| this stopper had to be taken out and replaced with the 
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ROMAN DIAL FROM Tor PATERNO. 
From “ The Book of Sundials " by d,s. Gatty. 


gnomon turned out and projecting over the proper month 
space, or line; then, when the dial was allowed to hang 
vertically with the pointer towards the sun, a shadow fell 
on the curved hour lines, and gave the time. The dial we 
illustrate is still used in the Pyrenees. | 

The excavations at the Villa Scipio, in the neighbour- 
hood of Herculaneum, in 1769, produced the curious pair 
of dials on page 470. The upper one is vertical, and the 
arcs crossing the hour lines in an oval rather than a circular 
form. The lower one is hemispherical, and supported on 
each side by a winged hour. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


RAMBLING SKETCHES Nos. 1320—1330. 


BY T. RAFFLES DAVISON. 


E illustrate to-day the following additions to Mr, 
Raffles Davison’s series of Rambling Sketches, 
for reference to which see Mr. Davison's article— 


۱ COUNTRY BUILDINGS IN SURREY. 
TIGBOURNE CourT, WITLEY. 
{ 


1 


MuNsTEAD Woop, GODALMING. 
OLD DEVONSHIRE CARVING. 
' Curious CHURCH FEATURES IN Two Devon CHURCHES. 
RoUND ABOUT Exmoor. 
LYNTON CHURCH ADDITIONS. 
CuLBONE CHURCH, Ехмоок. 
HERE AND THERE ABOUT Exmoor. 


CLEVEDON WATERWORKS BUILDINGS, 
| SOMERSET. 
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THE London Corporation have acceded to an application 
by the President of the New Gallery for the loan of certain 
Royal portraits belonging to the Corporation, for the 
approaching exhibition of “ The Monarchs of England,” 
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MUNICIPAL BODIES AND ARCHITECTURE. 


HIS was the subject of the first of two lectures 


delivered by Mr. Reginald Blomfield at Owens 


College, Manchester, on the 11th inst., under the War- 
burton Trust, 

Municipal bodies in modern cities, said Mr. Blomfield, 
had more important functions to discharge in dealing with 
architecture than anybody else. The buildings for which 
they were responsible were public buildings, and therefore 
were, or should be, monumental in character, with regard 
to the fact that they were built once and for all, for certain 
special and permanent uses. 
represented the average public taste and intelligence of 
the time. It was a reflection that should make the more 
thoughtful of our public men ponder on their misdoings 
with some misgiving that future generations would look 
with wonder and contempt on the mere barracks and 
masses of vulgarity that had too often done duty for our 
hospitals and our town halls. 
about modern architecture, all tending to the conclusion 
that there was no such thing, and that architects had 
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ROMAN Durs, VILLA Scipio. (See pare 469.) 
From “Тіс Book of Sundials,” by Mra, Gatty. 


nothing to say. This might or might not be the case, but 
it was not the fault of the architects. It was the fault of 
the bodies who employed them— bodies who too often took 
a very easy view of their responsibilities ; and, considering 
architecture a matter of slight importance, cheerfully 
treated the selection of their architect asa matter of merely 
local and ephemeral interest. 

The attitude of town and county councils to architecture 
but too faithfully reflected the attitude of the general 
public towards that art. That this attitude was quite 
unsatisfactory there could be no doubt. Не thought that 
any competent observer who took note of the average of 
architecture in our great cities would be driven to the con- 
clusion that the general level of taste and ability was low. 
He would find that some of the least admirable of these 
buildings were the most admired. Не would find, too, по 
common standard of appreciation, but merely a mass of 


For good ог for bad, they | 


Unkind things were said ќо the elegant insincerity of his own taste. When a direct 
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unrelated judgments, amounting to little more than indi- 


vidual expressions of like or dislike. ‚ Не would, in short, 
find public opinion in architecture in a state very little 
removed from chaos. He would find that there was no 
intelligent body of opinion to which a competent architect 
could appeal as a matter of course; and that the public in 
the pursuit of architecture were like sheep without a shep- 
herd. The uncertainty of taste shown in the treatment of 
the public buildings of the last fifty years was conclusive 


| thing would never do for the histrionics of the 


· down then and there,” something to be talked 
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evidence of the confusion of judgment which existed in the 
minds of our representative public men. There was no 
reason in the nature of things why this state of chaos should 
indefinitely continue. 

It had not been so in English architecture, In the 
seventeenth and, still more, in the eighteenth century, 
when a building was to be erected, such questions as had 
recently exercised the Liverpool Cathedral Committee did 
not exist. Architects who were called upon to design a 


- building knew exactly what they had to do. They had no 


necessity to clear the ground by a long preliminary dis- 
cussion as to the style to be adopted. Everything went as 
smoothly as clockwork. But about one hundred and fifty 
years ago a new element appeared. The amateur and the 
virtuoso assumed an importance which they had never 
previously enjoyed. Distinguished noblemen dabbled 0 
design, and eminent men of letters amused themselves with 
architecture. Mr. Blomfield quoted the example of 
Horace Walpole, who, he said, subordinated architecture 


attempt was being made to reproduce Gothic architecture, 
in obedience to a purely literary sentiment, it was hardly 


‚ to be wondered at, he thought, that the layman should 


have lost his bearings. Thus the nineteenth century 
opened with three styles struggling for ascendancy—the 
old traditional classic of Chambers and his school; the 
new Greek method, which was to be carried to such a high 
degree of excellence by Decimus Barton, and later by 
Thompson, of Glasgow; and, lastly, this revived Gothic, 
All architects of reputation followed one or the other of the 
first two manners. The amateurs stuck to the Gothic— 
and the amateurs carried the day; but when one con- 
sidered that the whole force of the Romantic movement 
was behind them, the result was not surprising. 

So Wyatt, or Wyattville, started his career of architec- 
tural murder ; Pugin followed, and threw himself into the 
cause with the enthusiasm of an ill-regulated mind; and 
then came Ruskin, a man of narrow prejudice but brilliant 
genius, whose eloquence won a sort of St. Martin’s summer 
for the Gothic movement, prolonging its life quite two 
generations behind the appointed time, All these men, 
from Walpole to Ruskin, seemed to have laboured under 
one very serious vice in their handling of architecture. It 
never occurred to them that architecture was an art which 
dealt with practical and immediate necessities, that it was 
founded on use and based on construction, and that the 
details which so much exercised their attention—Walpole 
with his ridiculous Gothic, Ruskin with his exquisite sense 
of detail, and no more—were not architecture at all, but 
mere words or phrases in its language. So Walpole 
treated architecture as a subordinate expression of litera- 
ture. Pugin, and still more Ruskin, translated it into terms 
ofethics. The result had been that the sense of architecture 
as an art, with its own limits, its own technique, and its 
own ideals, had almost disappeared, even among 
architects. 

So far as the public was concerned, laymen had frst 
of all lost their bearings in architecture, and finally had 
lost their interest in it, as being an art of no serious bear: 
ing on the immediate concerns of life, and therefore to be 
dealt with according to the fashion of the time, without 
regard either to first principles or to the teaching of the 
past. This habit of mind had been faithfully reflected in 
the conduct of the various bodies that represented the 
public. The history of public competitions for town alls 
and similar buildings erected in this country during the 
last 50 years was too painful to go into. But, with rare 
and brilliant exceptions, the deplorable results were lo 
be seen in every part of England to this dayin asylums 
that disfigured a whole countryside with their deformi- 
ties, and town halls that brought their cities toshame, А5 
for public parks and gardens, in these we had reached the 
lowest note of vulgarity ever sounded in our country. 

These fiascoes in municipal architecture were а matter 
of the last fifty years or thereabouts. Before about 1850 
public buildings might have been unimaginative and un 
but the majority of them preserved some glimmering of an 
architectural sense; they regarded proportion, and but 
not devoid of a certain staid dignity. But this sort 9 
modern 
revivalist. He must have ''something that re 


‚ something that would reproduce well in the art papers: 
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The absurd thing about it was that meanwhile there 
existed a high degree of individual good taste and culture. 
The difficulty was to get this knowledge into line, and to 
make its weight felt 10 municipal dealings with architec- 
ture. We needed to instil sounder and simpler views into 
the man in the street, to make him more ánxious and 
inquisitive about the buildings he had to live with, and to 
suggest to him larger ideas as to his duty in the matter. 

It was pretty certain that if the public wanted good 
architecture, 
to make it a matter of serious interest, they would very 
soon get it. He thought that there was no lack of ability 
among the architects of this country; the only thing 
was that ability did not appear to be wanted. If it were, 
public bodies would hardly tolerate what they got in 
some of their public buildings. London, for instance, or 
the London County Council, would hardly permit magni- 
ficent frontages in new streets to be taken up by financial 
syndicates and covered by piles of hideous buildings 
which made one long for a second Nero. Important public 
buildings would not be handed over to mere office draughts- 
men of unproved capacity ; the care of our cathedrals and 
great public monuments would not again and again become 
what was more or less of a public scandal. 

How were they to get at this state of indiflerentism and 
to rouse municipalities and public bodies to a sense of their 
responsibilities? The question became one of education, 
and it was a question which in a great and intelligent city 
like Manchester should be seriously considered by its repre- 
sentative public men. Cities such as Manchester were 
not hampered by the traditions of the older Universities ; 
here, with a new foundation, specifically designed to meet 
modern requirements, there could be no excuse for 
neglecting to provide for this growing educational need. 
There seemed to him, broadly speaking, to be three 
channels through which the public could be reached—(1) by 
direct school teaching; (2) by treatises on architecture ; 
(3) by the work of architects themselves. With regard to 
this latter point, it must be obvious that in an art such as 
architecture, which must make its appeal through the eye, 
the object-lesson of a beautiful building was worth all the 
treatises in the world. But then, in the first place, the 
atchitect must be given the opportunity to design such 
buildings, and the public must have an eye to see them 
with when they were built. | 

Hitherto, and until quite recently, по systematic public 
education in architecture had been attempted in this 
country. It had remained outside the lines of general 
education, and from this point of view had been considered 
rather as a mere hobby for which no special provision need 
be made in educational schemes. It was for the modern 
Universities to remedy this defect and to organise a system 

y which, at the great provincial centres, not only techni- 
cal instruction for the student, but some reasonable 
education in the nature and history of architecture should 
be provided for the public. There was not only room but 
a growing necessity for more exact technical training in 
architecture. The old-fashioned system of articles, though 
not to be dispensed with, was not entirely satisfactory. 
His own opinion was that anyone who intended to become 
an architect should be put through a course of technical 
training as thorough as possible before he entered an 
architect’s office at all. The means of such training should 
be provided at the great modern Universities, and should 
include not only lectures but practical training in work- 
shops and laboratories. 

Moreover, this training should not be confined to archi- 
tectural students only. It was a well-known fact that the 
great majority of buildings erected in this country were not 
designed by architects at all; and it was also a fact that 
many contractors depended upon clerks and foremen for 
their practical knowledge. We should hear a good deal 
less of buildings tumbling down before they were up, of 
drains laid the wrong way, and the like, if all builders had 
to go through a course of good practical training. More- 
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over, the speculative builder might avoid some of his worst - 


iniquities of taste if he had any, even the nıost rudi- 


mentary, acquaintance with what had actually been done | 


in architecture. After the technical training was com- 
pleted the work, of course, must become more or less 


educational, and it was evident that some highly trained : 


controlling mind would be necessary to undertake this | it;would raise its iron content, but how about the fuel? 


education in the art of architecture. Such a teacher would 
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indeed have his work cut out for him, for it would be his 
business to clear the air of misconceptions and to lead not 
only students but the wider circle of an intelligent public 
to a sounder appreciation of the theory and function of 
architecture. | 

At this moment the public—that was to say, the average 
man—did not appreciate or understand architecture. In 
the first place, there was that old stumbling-block and rock 
of offence, the question of styles. It was evident from a 
recent controversy in regard to a great building enterprise 
that to the lay mind architecture presented itself as a 
question not of style but of a style. That was to say, he 
must be able to label it definitely Gothic, or Classic, or 
Greek, or Egyptian, ot whatever else it might be. This 
meant that a design should present such a number of 
familiar features that it would be at once pigeon-holed 
a Gothic or Classic, because even the layman could see 
that it reproduced the mouldings and traceries, or the 
orders and entablatures, which he had learned from his 
text-books to be the distinctive features of the styles in 
question. So the layman went his way quite satisfied. 
He thought that he had got his style according to his 
prescription, and fancied that he was building as good a 
Gothic cathedral or Classical temple as was ever built in 
the days of Edward 1. or Pericles. But he was not; he 
was only getting a more or less knowledgeable copy ; he 
was getting not architecture but archzological pedantry ; 
and the better it was the worse it was, because so far 
it divorced architecture more effectually than ever from 
the actual uses and necessities of the world we live in. 
Such a professor as he had suggested would make it 
clear that these styles were merely the classifications of 
historians, often of amateurs; that they were merely 
labels of identification dealing with exteriors only, and 
that behind them there was an elusive spirit to be caught, 
the real meaning of architecture. 

It would be a great thing once and for all to clear away 
this initial misconception of architecture, but there were 
others hardly less formidable. The way out of the present 
welter was not easy. A century or more of experiment in 
the arts had brought little but disappointment and disillu- 
sion. Perhaps it was in this latter result that the hope 
for the future lay. Signs were not wanting of a half- 
articulate revolt against the two extremes of architectural 
disease—scholasticism on the one hand and commercialism 
on the other. We must learn to look upon architecture as 
a living art, not ““complete and exhausted,” as а distin- 
guished critic made bold to say the other day, but with 
possibilities of development waiting to be tound, not less 
varied than in the happy days when architecture was a 
vital force. 

Mr. Alfred Darbyshire (president of the Manchester 
Society of Architects) moved a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Blomfield. | 

Professor Tout, in seconding, said that they hoped to 
found a chair of architecture at Owens College'in the near 
future. It might be asked why there was not already such 
a chair in existence, but the reason was that the funds of 
the College were not adequate at the present moment for 
this new venture. If they could only get a little money to 
start with they would do their best to found the chair and 
to get the right man to fill it. 

Mr. Blomfield, in responding to the vote of thanks, said 
the establishment of a school of architecture at Owens 
College would meet a very great need, and he wished 
Manchester all success in the enterprise. 
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ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. 
By CHAS. E. GRITTON, AM.I.CE. 


SUSSEX IRONSTONE. 


INING clay ironstone involves the removal of much 
waste material. It is not like a solid bed of ore, such аз 

at Cleveland. A large quantity of shale must always be 
extracted, and frequently the yield of ore is insufficient to 
pay. If mining were now to be recommenced in the 
Sussex Weald, the ore would have to be sent away to be 
smelted. It would not pay to send low grade ore (say, 
containing 25 per cent. of iron) to any distance. Calcining 
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Wood is, ог would soon become, too scarce, and coal 
would have to be brou 


Sussex there would 
still existing, 


ght for the purpose. With coal in 


but, without, the chances are small indeed. 
Once during mining surveying operations in Shropshire 1 
went down into a fireclay mine, literally slung in chains, 
an interesting but miry experience. On reaching terra 
firma again my boots had increased many pounds in 
weight, and how those chains did cut into my thighs! 
The miners stand in a chain loop, and so avoid pinching 


their legs. But an experienced as well as a steady head is 
needed for this. 


SOMETHING WORTH KNOWING. 


An English engineer, who is an assistant district 
inspector of Public Works in South Africa, last month 
wrote me a most interesting letter from which I quote the 
following :— We have tried all sorts of patent paints in 
the Colony, but have never succeeded in obtaining a 
mixture that would last more than two months on 
galvanised iron. As this is used entirely for roofs out here, 
and often for whole buildings, a really good paint would 
have an enormous sale, especially for use near the coast.” 
I have recommended ** Galvanum ” to him, and now his 
trouble is over. The South African Lighting Association, 
the Imperial Military Railways, and other important 


companies are adopting “ Galvanum.” So we learn from 
our children! 


A Curious CHRISTMAS EXPERIENCE, 
Àn amusing experience happened to Mr. Winser, of 
Buckingham Palace Road, about this time a 


year or two 
ago, in connection with the sendin 


g away of a glazed 
channel to a customer. Inthe search for a packing-case 


sufficiently small the only one discovered had once con- 
tained champagne of a choice brand, and bore the names 
ofthe makers. The precious solitary piece of stoneware 
was duly packed in straw, the box labelled, and put on 
the higher pavement outside the office, with other goods, 
to await the advent of the carrier. 
the belated arrival of the carman, it was found that the 
apparent case of champagne had been carried off by some 
dishonest but presumably thirsty soul! 
this individual after carrying his burden a mile perhaps, 
and eventually discovering the exceedingly dry nature of 
the vintage, makes one in imagination sympathetically 
thirsty! He at any rate never restored it to its rightful 
owner ! 

INSANITARY REFUSE НЕАРЗ, 


In an article on “ Town Refuse Disposal,” in the current 
number of Cassier's Magazine, Mr. Francis Goodrich gives 
some remarkable photographs of refuse disposal in the 
Isle of Wight. With reference to these he вау5:-- 
‘‘Perhaps no more glaring example of improper refuse 
disposal could be found than on the Isle of Wight, where 
the writer took the photographs from which the reproduc- 
tions on page 100 were made. This blighted landscape 
was discovered about three miles from Osborne House, 
and only a few yards off a favourite road of the late 
Queen; in fact, Her Majesty passed this wretched place 
only a few days before her death. Only a few days after 
the author obtained these photographs the scavenging con- 
tractor was the defendant at the Isle of Wight County 
Court at Cowes in an action brought by the owners of an 
adjoining farm to secure damages for loss caused by the 
thousands of rats which infest the refuse tips. The 
plaintiff further asked for an injunction to prevent the 
continued deposit of refuse, and also an order of the Court 
to remove the 5,000 loads of refuse already accumulated. 
A striking feature of the evidence was the gross ignorance 
shown, and the utter indifference to the sanitary aspect. 
The whole business was simply treated as a huge joke, 
although it came out in evidence that a dead cow, a dead 
pig, three dead sheep, and portions of a dead horse had 
been seen on the tip. According to the evidence given, 
similar refuse tips exist at East Cowes, Ventnor, and 
Shanklin, and rats live so luxuriously thereon that they do 
not leave the tip to feast on surrounding crops. Ап injunc- 
tion was granted, with an order that the refuse be removed 
within a certain period, and damages were assessed at £35: 
Of course, the refuse will simply be tipped on other land.” 
I photographed (in words) the same charming features, 
pigs and all, in Bristol years ago! I know the Ventnor 
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Tue Мовтн WESTERN RAILWAY AND ELECTRICITY. 


It is stated that the London and North Western Rail- 
way is consiđering the advisability of electrifying their 
entire system, whereby the service between London and 
the North will be considerably accelerated. 


New WATER SUPPLY FOR JERUSALEM. 


Jerusalem is now provided with a sufficient supply of 
spring water for drinking purposes. The works, which 
commenced last July, were completed on the 27th ult., and 
water flows now copiously through the taps of the twelve 
fountains within the enclosure of the Haram or Mosque of 
Omar (the site of the Temple of Solomon), and also from 
¡he fountain erected outside the city walls on the ancient 
Birket-es-Sultan (the lower Pool of Gihon), situate midway 
between the railway-station and the Јава Gate. The new 
supply is derived from three tributary springs in the 
neighbourhood of the Pools of Solomon, to the south-west 
of Bethlehem, and distant about three hours from Jeru- 
salem. The yield of these springs amounts to about 
93,000 gallons every 24 hours. The cost of the under. 
taking has been about 8,000 Turkish liras, and the works 
have been carried out by M. George Franghia, chief 
engineer and head of the Technical Department in the 
Ministry of Public Works at Constantinople, 


A New Departure ім RESPECT TO OVERCROWDED 
GRAVEYARDS. 


On a petition by the Paisley local authorities, the 
Sheriff has decided that the churchyard of Paisley Abbey 


is overcrowded and oftensive, and has forbidden further 


interments. Owners of graves, however, may inter 
cremated remains. The decision marks a new departure 
in the method of dealing with overcrowded graveyards. 


Tue Sımpron TUNNEL BoniNGs. 


There is no diminution in the tremendous flood of watet 
which now for a couple of months has been pouring 
incessantly through the Simplon tunnel borings. On the 


contrary, says a Milan correspondent, the volume of water 
increas 


daily, which means that there is being lost per day as much 


water as would supply the requirements of a large city for 
several weeks. Meantime, there has already been 
expended on the tunnel works the sum of £ 1,120,000. 


PROPOSED TUNNEL UNDER NEW YORK. 


It is asserted that the Pennsylvania Railway Company 
has about completed arrangements for the construction of 
a tunnel under New York City and under the East River 
to Long Island for the purpose of bringing Transatlantic 

gers and freight landed at the eastern extremity of 
Island direct into New York and across the city 


ready for transference to the company’s main lines with- 
out a change. The ordinary Transatlantic journey will 
be reduced from Fire Island to New York to from four to 


Six hours, and in the case of night arrivals there will be a 
reduction of at least half a day. 


New SUBSTITUTE FOR RUBBER. 


In the Rocky Mountain “ greasewood plant" an Amer 
can has discovered a substitute for rubber. The young 
Shoot of the plant has a milky sap and the old wood a 
resinous gum ; the former is bruised between rollers so that 
the bark is loosened, and the older wood ‘is crushed. The 
entire mass is then enclosed in a vessel, mechanically agt- 
tated, and exposed to the action of carbon bisulphide, 
carbon disulphide, naphtha, or other solvent ofindia-rubber. 
After exposure for some hours to the action of the solvent, 
heat being applied if necessary, the liquid is strained of. 
The liquid solvent and contained gum are then placed in a 
closed vessel, and the volatile solvent driven off by heat 
The gummy mass that will not volatilise in the still or 
receiver is then washed in water, either warm or hot, and 
15 then subjected to repeated rollings. The gum resulting 
is of a brown colour, highly flexible and elastic, com- 
bustible; and possesses the characteristic of india-rubber, 
except that it has rather a balsamic odour, differing from 
the odour of commercial rubber. The gum can be vulca- 
nised by the addition of a quantity of sulphur in the same 
manner as the india-rubber of commerce. 


es, and is now computed at 800,000,000 gallons . 
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AN INTERESTING EXPERIMENT AT A ۰, 


At a fire in Exchange Street, Liverpool, a day or two 
ago the firemen were beaten back by a strong escape of 
gas. This factor rendered the work of extinguishment 
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electricity and Pumping air into a special helmet for the ' 


use of the firemen, apart from providing a good supply of 
water. Armed with their electric lamps and ا‎ here 


AMERICAN v. ENGLISH ENGINES. 


During the recent discussion as to the alleged supeticrity 
of American’over English machinery, there has been one 
point which most people appear to have taken for granted 
—that the Americans, whatever may be the general merit 
of their work, are at any rate ahead of us in duplicate 
production. Judeing by the report just received by the 
Board of Trade from Mr. Cardew, the locomotive superin- 
tendent of the Burma Railways, this common notion is 
entirely false. Mr. Cardew Says the main fault of the 
American engines recently ordered for Burma is that “the 
parts which on two engines should exactly duplicate each 
other so far differ that they cannot be exchanged without 
some adjustment to make this possible. The accuracy 
with wbich interchangeable parts have been made in these 
engines is nothing like so exact as in British engines.” 
This is comforting in face of the common belief that nobody 
can touch the Americans in this particular matter. 


Tue Cost or WATER, Gas, AND ELECTRICITY IN 
ENGLAND. 


From a return which has been prepared of charges in over 
70 boroughs, we obtaina fairidea of the cost of water, gas, and 
electricity generally in England. People get water cheapest 
in Liverpool, which, of course, draws from the abundance 
of Lake Vyrnwy, the rate being but 74d. in the £ for 
domestic purposes, with which figure may be compared 
(ће 28, charged by both Bury and Rochdale. Manchester, 
with its Lake Thirlmere, is content with an 8d. water rate. 
А town's proximity to coalfields does not always mean 
cheap gas, nor does the converse hold good ; but Widnes 
gives the cheapest supply, the charge being only 15, 4d. 
рег 1,000 cubic feet. At the other end come Norwich and 
King's Lynn, each charging 3s. 64, The cost of electric 
supply also differs widely. Thus, King's Lynn, which 
gives cheap water and dear gas, stands lowest in the 
electricity list, charging but 3 3-ıoths of a penny for the 
Board of Trade unit, and Bristol 31d., as against 7d. in 
а large number of places. But the commoner charge 
is 64. 

Tue DELAWARE BREAKWATER. 


А great engineering achievement is the new breakwater, 
a mile and a half long, in Delaware Bay, now on the point 
of completion. 1 was designed in 1892, and has already 
been practically finished. It contains 1,464,410 tons of 
stone, laid at the average rate of 32,000 tons per month, 
the maximum monthly rate bring 62,719 tons, and the 
maximum yearly rate 450,000 tons. Its total cost will not 
exceed about 2,239,334 dols., and the area of the harbour 
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of the power produced by steam. The successful adoption 
of the scheme would, of course, make the plain at the foot 
of the Pyrenees one of the greatest industrial centres of 
the world, and it will be interesting. to see whether 
practical men take it up. The recent trouble with the 
miners should certainly tempt them to consider it. 


IS ee 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL NOTES. 


ANOTHER County COUNCIL LODGING House For Men. 


N the County Council nieeting on Tuesday, the 


Housing of the Working Classes Committee :ub- 


· mitted a report recommending the erection of a lodging 


house for men on a site сјезгед in connection with the 
Mill Lane Improvement Scheme, Dep:ford. The lodging 
house, which is to be carried out very muc ı on the lines 
of tbe Rowton Houses, is designed to accommodate 804 
lodgers, and the charge is to be 6d. per night. In their 
report the committee acknowledge the help they had 


‚ received in the preparation of the scheme by Lord Rowton 


and Sir Richard Farrant. The estimated cost of the 
scheme is £51,500, which sum the committee asked the 
Council to vote. They also recommended that the work 
should be carried out by the Works Department. 

Sir J. Dickson-Poynder, M.P., moved as an amendment 
that the work of erecting the house be done by contract, 
and that tenders be invited for the execution of the work. 
He referred to ıhe losses already made by the Works 
Department in carrying out works of this character, and 
to a report recently issued by the Finarce Committee, 


showing that the total losses on the operations of the 
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depariment had amounted to £78,000, and declared it was 
wrong that the Council should place in the hands of this 
department a building of a character which they had леу. г 
tried before, and in which there were great risks. 

A considerable discussion followed, but eventually the 
amendment was rejected by 84 votes to 28, as was also an 
amendment proposing that the matter should be adjourned 
for a fuller report from the Finance Committee. The 
recommendation of the Housing Committee was then 
adopted. — | 

TABLETS ror HistoricaL Houses. 


А report was presented by the Historical Records and 
Buildings Committee, recommending that the work of indi- 
cating, by means of memorial tablets, houses of historical 
interest in London should be continued. 

Mr. Beachcroft moved as an amendment that the report 
be referred back for further consideration, the Council 
being of opinion that the undertaking of work of this kind 
should be avoided as far as possible, as tending to dis- 
courage the efforts of societies and associations now 
working voluntarily in the public interest. 

A short discussion ensued, in course of which Mr. Horni- 
man, chairman of the committee, explained that the 
Society of Arts had for a long time been engaged in work 
of this character, but for several reasons they now desired 
to be relieved from it. The Society had intimated that 
they would very gladly see the work performed by the 
Council, 

On a division the amendment was rejected by 54 votes 
to 46, and the recommendation of the committee was 


' adopted. 


is 789 acres, of which 552 acres have a minimum low- | 


water depth of зо ft., and 237 acres а similar depth 
of 24 ۰ 


THE WATER-POWER OF THE PYRENEES. 


A remarkable plan is propounded in the Figaro for the 
utilisation of the rainfall of the Pyrenees to regenerate the 
waning manufacturing industries of France. The рго- 
posal is to dam the valleys all along the chain, hold up a 
the mountain torrents in a series of artificial lakes, 
regulate the overflow, run it through turbines, and so 
generate electric power. This is pretty much what is now 
done on a small scale in Switzerland, and notably at 
Geneva; but it is calculated that enterprising and com- 
prehensive engineering might unlock no less than ten 
million horse-power—or about double the horse-power 
employed in all the factories of Europe—from the 


Pyrenzan range, and supply it at about one-sixth the cost | 


THE STRIKE AT Horton ÁsSYLUM. 


Replying to Mr. Beachcroft, Lord Welby, chairman of 
the Finance Committee, stated that in connection with 
the strike at Horton Asylum, Epsom, a letter had been 
received from the council of the Operative Bricklayers’ 
Society to the effect that the council, having considered 
the matter, had decided that if the County Council was 
prepared to open the work at once the workmen would 
resume. In answer the committee had telegraphed that 
they would accept these conditions, and the strike was 


therefore at an end. 
To PREVENT THE SPREAD OF SMALLPox. 

The Public Health Committee recommended that the 
estimate of £500 submitted by the Finance Committee be 
approved, and that their committee be authorised to 
expend a sum not exceeding that amount upon pre- 
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cautionary measures against the spread of smallpox in 


common lodging houses in London. Тће recommendation 
was adopted. 


ADJOURNMENT FOR THE RECESS, 


Other business was transacted, and the Council, after a 


long sitting, adjourned for the Christmas recess until 
Tuesday, January 21st. 


асс Бугы e 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
AND SURVEYORS. 


HE usual monthly meeting of this society was held on 
| the 12th inst., under the presidency of Mr. Т. Winder. 
uch regret was expressed on the death of Mr. С. ]. 
Innocent, a past president of the society, and a vote ot 


condolence and sympathy with his widow and family was 
passed. 


Mr. S 


Glass.” Мг. Јећегу commenced by giving a slight history 
of stained glass, passing through the different styles and 
periods, which were fully illustrated. He said that the 
first stained glass executed in England was in the time of 


. King John. Previous to this all glass came from Italy, 


which even at this date boasted of eminent artists. The 
old masters taught us many lessons, and much could be 


effery afterwards read a paper on “Stained | pleasure in reporting that His Gracious Majesty, in con- 


| 
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R.S.A., he having left Scotland and become resident іп 
England. The curators of the library report that it was 
taken more advantage of last year than in any recent year, 
and they note a considerable addition of volumes by pre- 
sentation during the year. The following addition has 
been made to the Academy's works of art during the last 
year—bronze head ty Pittendrigh MacGillivray, R.S.A.— 
diploma work. The number of students on the roll of the 
Life School is 18. After a careful examination of the 
studies, the Council awarded the following prizes :—The 
Chalmers Bursary, Jackson G. Pirnie and James P. 
Paterson, equal; extra prize for painting, Robert H. A. 
Ross; the- Chalmers-Jervise prize for best drawing from 
the life, Jackson G. Pirnie; Maclaine-Watters Medal, 
James P. Paterson; the Keith prize for the best work of 
a student in this year’s exhibition, Edward W. Kennedy; 
the Stuart prize, Andrew A. Gamley and Robert 
Farquhar, equal. Richard Todd and James Ballantyne 
are commended for drawing. The Council have much 


tinuation of the mark of Royal favour conferred on the 


Academy by Her late Majesty Queen Victoria, graciously 


assented to the diplomas of members of the Academy being 


granted under the Royal Sign Manual. The report is 


learned from them. They made the most of what they | 


had, and put it to the best advantage. We should try 
and embrace all the good qualities of the old men, ignore 
their shortcomings. and try to improve on what ћач been 
done before us. What a man sees is impressed o1 bis 
mind, and unconsciously, perhaps, months or years after 
unknowingly he uses part of those impressions. After the 
sixteenth century stained glass died out, and did not again 
revive until the nineteenth century. Mr. Jeffery went оп 
to explain that a window should be part of a building, a 
mode of letting light into the building, and should not be 
treated as a picture or wall decoration. If a man at- 
tempted a picture he spoiled his material as glass, 
and made a very bad picture. The lecturer described the 


signed by Sir George Reid, the President. 


Y Yu سب‎ 


HAMMERED IRON WORK.” 


HEN EVER I watch ап art-smith at work, said Mr. 
Höfler, I am reminded of the old northern legend of 
Wieland the smith, who was seized by King Envy and 
made to forge arms and armour by means of which the 


_ king might extend his realm, and as the smith must work 


different methods cf the manufacture of stained glass, . 


showing how the glass was painted, then fired, and after- | 


wards leaded. He said that English glass was superior to 
foreign, both in material and workmansbip. The most 
important point in a window, in his opinion, was per- 
manency, and only the most permanent of colours should 
be used, at whatever cost. Speaking of domestic glass, 
he did not think the modern style was a passing fancy, 
but that it had come to stop; but, like all other transitions 
in art, at the outset it seemed to have been let loose, and 
we appeared to be seeking alter somthing we could not 
quite grasp. But the style would ultimately settle down 
and find its own level. After showing samples of modern 
work, both German and Englisli, in bevel work, also brass 
work, and glass for interior decorations, Mr. Jeffery, in 
conclusion, said he was eagerly looking forward to the 
{ime when there would not be so much commercialism in 
connection with artistic crafts, and he hoped architects in 
the near future would come more into contact with the 
craftsman, and by their joint ideas succeed in raising 
higher the standard of work. By so doing he thought 
there would be a bright prospect for stained glass in the 
future. 


The lecture was well illustrated by drawings and 
examples of stained glass. 


Hadfield, seconded by Mr. J. Smith, and supported by 
Messrs. МУ. J. Hale and Н. L. Paterson, a hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded to the lecturer. 


— nr 


THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


HE report of the Council for the year to 13th November 
last, which has just been issued, contains, as usual, a 


notice of the leading events in the history of the Academy | taste been sorely tried by all these material difficulties, 


for the twelve months. Inter alia it says:—The general 
assembly of the Academy will be called upon in February 


1902 to elect an academician to fill the vacancy caused b 
the death of G. W. Johnstone. 


the Academy will also be called upon in February to elect 
an academician to fill the vacancy caused by John Lavery, 


4 


| 


unfettered, and yet not be able to escape, the tendons of 
his feet were cut; but the spirit of liberty was so strong 
within him that necessity taught him how to forge wings 


for himself, by which means he escaped and took vengeance 
on his captor. 


, 


It seems to me as if every art-smith had imbibed some 
of Wieland's feelings, and the peculiar poetry in ironwork 


‚ 13 no doubt arising from the fact that the worker must, so 


to say, fight against the stubborn resistance of material 
which he has to get under control in order to accomplish 
his task. It is this supposition, this contrast which exists 
between the finished work and the violence of the strokes 


of the hammer, by means of which these graceful forms 
‚ have been produced, which give the work its charm. It 


‚ individuality he puts into it. 
On the motion of Mr, С. | 


y days. Тһе raw material undergoes tra 
The general assembly of | 


seems аз if the iron were at last to obey with pleasurethe 
hand which knows how to render it pliable and supple. But 
it is not sufficient to strike hard to make iron say tender 
things, it is necessary to strike justly, to act quickly without 
hesitation, to improvise on the anvil, now with formidable 
violence, then with caresses. That is why the clever smith 
almost loves the iron, and it must have been one of those 
enthusiastic iron lovers who, in the pride of his craft, said, 
“if Ceres gave bread to the Cyclops it is only because 
they had forged her the plough.” | 
The well-known truth that nothing really worth having 
is ever obtained without difficulties applies with special 
force to the smith’s craft. The more difficult his work, 
the more the clever smith likes it, and the more of his 
If the works of art m iron 
of the eleventh to the eighteenth centuries inspire us with 
so much admiration, it is partly on account of the strong 
individuality due to the difficulties originating from the 
very clumsiness and imperfection of the tools which the 
artists of that period had at their disposal. Just think 
that when the worker of these past ages wanted a nail he 
had to forge it himself, and that he had to take a rough 
bar of iron to produce not only his piece of art metal 


work, but often also the very tools with which to do the 
work. 


How often have their patience and their passionate 


which might have caused the less audacious to fail in their 
attempts! All these drawbacks have disappeared in 001 


nsformation aie 
science pursues without interruption. Mechanical tools 


"А paper read before the Society of Architects, on the roth inst. 
by Mr. W., Hofer, with demonstrations by Mr. Ashford. . 
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prepare or finish that which, as I just said, the worker of 
bygone days had to create himself. Bar iron, sheet iron, 
the various kinds of steel, nails, screws, etc., all are manu- 
factured with a view to the most economical application. 
I am, of course, far from condemning progress which 
brings us so many advantages and benefits; but 1 cannot 
help saying, and lam sure I am neither too severe nor 
unjust in saying it, that it is decidedly detrimental to 
art metal work in general. It has caused the number 
of real art metal workers to diminish sensibly, and the art 
2 the forge is seriously cultivated only by а, few amongst 
them. 7 

For the art-smith's work is indeed а complex and dificult 
art. It requires of him who practises ita great knowledge 
of design and decoration, and a special experience which 
can only be gained in the course of many years. And 
the artist who has re-discovered the art of the ancients 
keeps it with jealous care. However, a new era seems 
now to dawn. The architects in particular, and al! men 
of taste who fully understand the artistic resources of the 
craft which occupies us, endeavour to allot an increasingly 
large place to ornamental ironwork in interior and exterior 
decoration. 

Г think there is a noble mission to fulfil. On the one 
hand to strengthen and support the actual movement in 
favour of the employment of art metal work by demonstrat- 
ing its vast possibilities for rich ornamentation, and its 


‚numerous applications; on the other hand to help its 


renovation and its extension by a short survey of the prin- 
cipal elements of knowledge which are necessary to a 
good 2۲0۰ 

As the native of a country [ Austria] where there are so 
many useful state-aided institutions, 1 cannot help thinking 
that in England, too, much gocd might be done by 
imitating the example, for instance, of Belgium, where the 
famous railings of the Place des Sablous, at Brussels have 
been ordered by the State, the same being the case with 
the chancel rails in the Votive Church, Vienna. 

It is certain that no smith can be called a good one 
unless he possesses that artistic intuition, that natural 
talent, with which every art worker ought to be endowed. 
The boldness, the finish, and the beauty of his work are 
based to a great extent on that inborn skill, that natural 
cleverness which experience alone, even combined with 
continuous practice, cannot give to those who do not 
possess it. ۱ 

As, however, many great men have held that genius is 
after all nothing else but the power of steady application to 
the one object which they had determined to master, much 
can be done by closely studying the various clements which 
combine to make up the science of art metal work. They 
are the following :—Designing ; knowledge of material and 
tools; practical skill in the various branches of the smith's 
work, which are—forging, welding, embossing, mounting, 
and finishing. 

DESIGNING. 

In speaking of design I do not intend to dwell on the 
subject of the history of art metal work, as this would bring 
me to the most inexhaustible subject of styles and periods 
which has been treated by infinitely more competert 
speakers and writers than Гат. I will only say that the 
main object in designing wrought ironwork is to obtain a 
pleasing original effect by means of graceful lines and 
curves, coupled with practical knowledge of construction, 
which tendstoproduceanartisticobject without superfluous 
expenditure. And you wil!, I hope, agree with me when 
I say that hardly any other material lends itself so well to 
absolute freedom of treatment in the interpretation of 
elegant and yet simple ideas. Even in England, which 
undoubtedly has taken the lead in sound ideas on artistic 
taste, the time is not very long past where such toy-things 


as imitation roses, spider webs, lizards, and many other 


naturalistic copies in iron found great favour with the so- 
called “art-loving” public. The much-abused “art 
nouveau,” the “ modern style," may have on its conscience 
a great deal that is unpalatable to the truly esthetic, but 
surely it has the invaluable merit of having given the death- 
blow to all those weak and childish productions. The 
nineteenth century, with its astounding display of energy, 
is surely none the less to be respected from an artistic 
point of view for having endeavoured 10 endow the future 
with an art which answers our reformed tastes and re- 
quirements, and the origin of this surprisingly sudden 
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movement seems to be found in the complete transfórma- 
tion of the whole machinery of production. The develop- 
ment of mechanical science during the past century has 
forced us to create certain objects, the want of which had 
not made itself felt before. But just as in no previous 
centuries the transformation to entirely new art principles, 
even under the guiding:influence of the greatest reformers, 
has been quite abrupt, so also now we find in the archi- 
tecture of the most modern objects many lines which had 
already previously been employed and which bear witness 
to the everlasting and real power of all that has been 
created by the great artists of old. We only wish to dis- 
card the pedantic attention to superfluous ornamentation 
and seek beauty in rational application and treatment of 
the material, In my business experience I have noticed 
with much pleasure that of late years the demand for the 
so-called ‘‘armour-brigbt'’ ironwork has greatly in- 
creased, because this is the finish which, in the measure 
in which it leaves visible all the special features of 
the various processes of hammering, welding, em- 
bossing, and so forth, shows the natural beauties 


‚ОЁ the material, viz., iron, to best advantage. Black iron 


stands next for artistic merit, but this black colour, which 
is obtained either through burning oil on to it or through 
painting it with “ Dull Berlin Ivory Black,” is really, like 
painting iron with various colours or gilding, bronzing it, 
etc., a makeshift necessitated through the tendency of iron 
to rust.wben left unprotected. I have recently heard of a 
process whereby iron is said to be efficiently protected 
against rust by means of a metallic coating which in no 
way changes the natural grey colour of armour-bright iron, 
and it is sincerely to be hoped that this is not merely the 
delusion of a sanguine inventor's scheming brain. As 
regards tlıe architect’s position in the matter of designs of 
art metal work, I hope you will pardon my saying that I 
have not found these always quite practical. Junctions are 
frequently shown where it is impossible for a smith to weld, 
which induces pinning or riveting, neither of which are 
satisfactory to the conscientious smith. One of the great 
charms of medieval ironwork is the utter absence of 
forced treatment, and it is this which raises the contro- 
versy as to who made the designs for these works, the 
architect or the smith. With all the varied duties and 
sometimes heavy anxieties which the architect has to bear, 
I should say that he will very often be glad to leave the 
task of carrying out the design of the art metal work in 
the hands of the specialist. 

Let us now proceed to the next section of our pro- 
gramme :— | 

KNOWLEDGE OF MATERIAL. 


When you enter the smithy and you see the worker 
strike the piece of iron, you are put at once before the 
problem why the piece of iron yields which is to be worked, 
and not the hammer which deals the blow, nor the anvil 
which receives the blow, all of wnich appear to be and, as 
I shall show you, actually are made of the same material, 
Ycu will say tbis is not correct; the one is iron and the 
lattez two are steel. Mevertheless both are composed of 
the same elements, and in both the proportion of these ele- 
ments is almo:t identically the same. Steel is nothing but 
iron, only it contains a higher percentage of carbon. In 
the latter it is from about 0۰۵5 to0:6 per cent., in the former 
o 6 to about 2:3 percent. I call your attention to this figure 
0:6, common to both because it shows at once how gradual 
the transition from one material to the other is. Which, 
then, are the important distinguishing features between the 
two? Iron, such as is alone suitable for our work, is soft. 
It can be hammered into all shapes, it can be flattened out, 
it can be swelled by the so-called process of “jumping,” it 
can be bent at very sharp angles without breaking, and 
it assumes a pasty condition under the influence of great 
heat. This fact allows of uniting two separate pieces in 
euch a manner that they become practically one, and this 
process, which is so important for our work, is called 
welding. When heated, no matter to what degree, and 
suddenly cooled off in cold water, it does not change its 
properties perceptibly. Steel, on the other hand, is hard, 
breaks when bent at a sharp angle, becomes brittle when 
heated beyond a light red colour, never assumes a pasty 
condition, and cannot therefore be welded.. Its most 
remarkable property, however, shows itself when it is 
heated and then suddenly cooled off. In this case it becomes 


harder than glass, and just as brittle; when still more 


| 
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heated it loses all cohesion, so that small pieces detach | from which less gas has been extracted than from ordinary 


under the slightest shock. As you can see, steel in this 
state would be quite useless for tools, but it can be treated 
in such a way as to preserve a sharp edge or point even 
when used with great force on material as hard as iron or 


ordinary steel. This treatment is called tempering, and it 


consists in heating the steel to a certain degree, which 15 
judged by the colour it gradually assumes in the fire (from 
crimson to light red), and then suddenly cooling off in cold 
water. From this brittle condition it must be changed into 
a state of hardness or elasticity, according to the different 
purposes it is to serve. Thisis done by slightly reheating 
the material. It would he very difficult, if not impossible, 
to determine when the right degree of heating is reached, 
if Nature had not provided а most wonderful phenomenon 
indicating this change; on a polished surface which has 
to be prepared for the purpose of more easily watching this 
phenomenon, during the process of reheating appear the 
following colours :—Straw colour, dark yellow, light brown, 
dark brown, purple, dark blue, light blue, light grey. 
Straw colour goes hand-in-hand with the hardness required 
for sharp tools which serve for working metal, for instance, 
punches, chisels, drills—this stage is still rather brittle; 
the brown colour accompanies the hardness sufficient for 
sharp wood-working tools or blunt tools destined for treat- 
ing metal, such as the anvil and the hammer; blue comes 
into consideration only for articles which must be very 
pliable—all springs are tempered to that degree. The 
remaining two colours and the whole range of colours 
which, during further heating, fly over the surface in rapid 
succession are of littleinterest, as the material is approach- 
ing its original state. 


coke, and it is washed three times in order to remove all 
dust and earthy substance which would cling to the iron 
and thus spoil the work)—handy wherewith to replenish the 
fire, making it more intense than ordinary coal and allowing 
the iron to be evenly heated right through without burning 
it; then he will take care to prevent the blast or draught 
coming into direct contact with the pieces to be welded, as 
this would рагајуве the action of the fire ; he will turn round 
his iron оеп enough to protect it from being burnt, and 
each time he turns it he will sprinkle it with a little sand 
which protects the outside of the piece from burning and 
helps the piece getting evenly heated. 

The stre‘ching is synonymous with the lengthening or 
widening of the piece of iron to be treated. The strokes with 
the thin end of the hammer are more efficient than those 
with the broad end. 

The jumping is the opposite process, and produces a 
shortening and thickening of the piece. It is done by 
lifting and then heavily dropping the piece on to the anvil 
or to a special jumping block, or by striking one end of tlie 
piece with a hammer, whereby that portion of the iron 
which has been made red hot is swelled. 

The adjusting gives to bent pieces or to those which 
have got out of their angle the right shape. It is done 
with the hammer on the anvil, or on the “ adjusting-plate,” 
and can be done hot or cold. 

The bending can also be done while the iron is hot ог 
cold. If the piece has to be bent in an angle of 9o deg. 
it is hammered over the sharp-edged beak of the anvil, 
if itis to be round, the circular end of the beak is made 


. use of. 


Having spoken of the material of which the tools are 


made, I will not detain you with the delightful descriptions 
of those most used by the smith, but I will merely state 
that a conscientious smith will avoid as much as possible 
the aid of mechanical appliances, and confine himself to 
the use of the patriarchal anvil, hammer, and tongs. The 
swage block, of which 1 have shown you а specimen, seems, 
however, to be a permissible addition to the smith's stock- 
in-trade. 
THE WORK OF THE SMITH. 

I can now deal with the various operations to be per- 
· formed by the smith. ‘The first is forging. И is best done 
when the material is heated to a light red; smaller pieces 
are forged by one man, larger ones require one or more 


helpers, who then strike in rhythmic succession. Through | 
knocking the piece against the anvil or through a few light , 


strokes of the hammer, the glowing iron is freed from 
scale which otherwise would be hammered into the piece. 
ТЕ the latter 15 to become hará and elastic then the forging 
is to be continued until the piece becomes cold, or hammer 
and anvil are wetted, whereby a smooth surface is 
obtained. Pieces that have become too hard must be 
annealed—that is, heated to a dark red and gradually 
cooled down. | 
The welding—that is, joining of two separate pieces into 
one—is done when both are in a white heat. It is impor- 
tant that the smith should know exactly how to prepare 
his fire in order to heat his pieces, first in the right places 
and second to the right degree of heat, because the result 
depends on these two primary conditions; so that when 
the moment of welding has arrived he presents to the 
anvil two pieces of iron which are of the right heat and 
yet perfectly sound, which means not burnt, At first sight 
these conditions appear simple enough, and yet more 
than one smith whom one might ask whether he can 
guarantee his welding at the first attempt, would at the 
critical moment where he introduced his pieces into the 
fire, reply in the negative. The man is like seized with a 
fear of all the possible accidents; but this fear instead of 
diminishing his faculties, gives him on the contrary an 
energy, a dexterity, a precision in the stroke of his ham- 
mer which he would certainly not have with sang-froid 
For he knows that the welding can generally not be done 
twice over without seriously compromising the result 
maybe, of days of diffi > lent , 
y ys cult and always conscientious work 
All these emotions through which he has to pass cause 
him to become passionate for his craft and to talk cf :t 
with pride. Тһе points which the experienced worke 
will observe in order to prevent failure are the right 
aud BT of the fire, which are best regulated P Е 
а sullicient quantity of so-called “ breeze "— (breeze is матн 
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The embossing, or ‘repoussé ' work, gives to thin metal 
all sorts of plastic forms destined to enrich the heavier 
forged parts. 16 is done either hot or cold, the latter 
being preferable for the working of delicate details. 
Light hammers of a great variety of shapes, either with 
ball-shaped or edge-like or flat faces, are employed for 
this work. Great experience is required to judge of the 


allowance to be made for reducing flat surfaces into curved 


and hollow shapes. | 
Мг. Hófler afterwards described the execution of certain 


' examples of ironwork, in conjunction with practical 
· demonstrations by Mr. Ashford. 


——— n! med 


UGLINESS AND SHAMS. 


DDRESSING art students at Southport, on the 14th 
inst., Mr. E, R. Taylor, head master of the Bir- 
mingham School of Art, alluded specially to the ugliness 
and shams of the present time. Until about a century аво, 
he said, all things made by man, from buildings to articles 
for kitchen use, had in them some element of beauty an 
fitness, and generally so much of rightness and beauty that 
the former could not be pulled down without protest, and 
the latter were gathered into museyms. Looking at the 
two extremes of each, they must admit there were distinct 
lines of demarcation between beauty and ugliness. Jn 
architecture the manor houses and cottages on the Cots- 
wolds, or the half-timber work of Cheshire and Warwick- 
shire, were things of beauty, and in contrast to most of the 
modern mansions and workmen’s cottages. If they 
admitted that beauty and ugliness “vere not convertible 
terms it was worth while to enquire into the cause of so 
much of the present-day ugliness. If they looked at 
Turkey, India, and Japan, they would find that good work 
continued to be produced in these countries until recently. 
The work, however, was now contaminated by modern 
European influences, the same influences which had made 
our work in this country bad. Japan was the most recent 
and lamentable instance. It had hurried to adopt western 
ideas of life, and its exhibit at the Glasgow Exhibition was 
the most melancholy sight there. 
One cause of the present-day ugliness, said Mr. 
Taylor, was the attempt to revive old styles. The notion 


that we could bring to life dead styles was a misuse of the 


SLT OE history, and yet it still prevailed. Another cause 
M work was the love of shams—not toleration only, 

ut a real love of shams. When he began work in Bir- 
mingham students and others on showing him their ۲ 
generally reached the climax of praise by stating it was 


, 
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like something it was not. As an instance of this he cited 
the treatment of a rubble wall which had a beauty of its 
own with its irregular mortar joints, which gave a texture 
to secure which in other things great expense’ was often 
incurred. This was spoiled by ruling straight mortar 
joints at а] angles to make it less like rubble work. А 
final cause affecting all the others was the judgment by 
money value. This tainted all their work. In closing, he 
advised them in their pursuit of beauty to study simple 
and right construction, to study old work to see how it 
grew, to love nature, the source of all that was beautiful, 
acd to live simply. ۱ 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD BUILDING 
OPERATIONS. 


T annual report of the School Board for London for 

the twelve months ending March 25th last, is pub- 
lished this week. In it we note that the operations of the 
Works Committee continue on an extensive scale. During 
the year six new schools were opened. "These have been 
erected in Chelsea, Greenwich, East and West Lambeth, 
and Marylebone, and one of them has been transferred to 
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| satisfactory as in the preceding I That was chiefly 


the new Penge School Board. The six schools accommo- | 


date 5,328 children, and they have cost, including sites, 
£171,473, or an average of £32 35. 8d. per head. The 
enlargements to nine schools in Chelsea, Finsbury, West 
Lambeth, Marylebone, and Southwark, have provided 
2,160 places at a cost of £64,362. Under the London 


Government Act, 1899, the Board transferred two schools, | 


including one already mentioned, to the Penge Board, and 
took over a school erected by the Hornsey Board. During 
the year the Board accepted tenders for the erection of 
eigbt new schools in Chelsea, Greenwich, Hackney, West 
Lambeth, Marylebone, Tower Hamlets, and Westminster. 
The additional places to be provided in these will be 7,430, 
at a cost of /212,519, ог {27 ros. 14. per head, inclusive in 
one case of a gymnasium with dressing-rooms, a physical 
laboratory, lecture room, drawing class room, clay 
modelling room, needlework room, store rooms for 
chemicals, two teachers” rooms, and a manual training 
centre for 40 boys. Tenders were also accepted for 


enlarging ten schools to give additional accommodation for | 


2.577 children, at a cost of Z74,909, or an average cost of 
#16 10s. 3d. per head; and tenders for other works to 
schools were accepted, those for drainage and sanitary 
works in respect of 15 schools amounting to £30,794. At 
Lady Day last the work in hand consisted of 18 new 
schools, giving accommodation for 16,966 children, and 11 
enlargements, providing 3,629 extra places.  Thirty-one 
additional sites for new schools had been or were being 
purchased, the schools to be erected on 22 of which would 
accommodate 17,758 children. Fourteen new sites for 
schools to accommodate 4,150 children were scheduled in 
1900-1901 ; 22 enlargements of schools were sanctioned for 
which tenders were accepted, and these would supply 6,555 
additional places, while 1,200 more places would be 
provided in three districts where the Board of Education 
had sanctioned the acquisition of sites. For the 
purposes of these and other operations, the Works Com- 
mittee spent, from money borrowed, £ 573,289 in the twelve 
months ended Lady-day, 1901, as against £597,611 in the 
previous twelve months; and {38,058 was expended from 
current, or £5,683 more than in the year 1900. 
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HOUSING WORK IN MANCHESTER. 


AC ordinary meeting of the Manchester Labourers' 
Dwellings Company was held last week. Мг. Charles 
Behrens presided. Mr. Guthrie, in a letter regretting that 
he was unable to attend, said the accounts and report 
appeared to be very satisfactory, and he thought the small 
чү end which had now become usual might properly be 
id. 
The directors, in their tenth annual report, stated that 


the result of the past year’s working was not quite so 


owing to the fact that poor rates had increased by no less 
a sum than £48, and repairs and improvements on the 
property by £60, as compared with the preceding year. 
The total receipts from rentals, bank interest, and transfer 
fees amounted to £1,411, against £1,427 in 1900, and the 
total expenditure to £1,147, as compared with £1,009 in 
the previous year, the net profit of the year thus being 
£263, against £418 in 1900. That sum, added to the 
balance brought forward at the beginning of the financial 
year of £57, brought up the total amount now available to 
£321. In accordance with a resolution passed last year to 
spread the repayment of the repaving and flagging of the 
yards over four years, the sum of £50 had been set aside. 
The directors recommended the payment, as in the previous 
two years, of a dividend of 2s. per share free of income- 
tax, which would amount to £216, leaving a balance of £53 
to be carried forward. 

The chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, said 
the very considerable increase of £48 in rates was a great 
hardship. The Board had had several interviews with the 
overseers in regard tu the matter, but unfortunately they 
had not been successful in obtaining a reduction. The 
only other increase of importance was the amount spent on 
repairs and cleaning. The directors had always con- 
sidered it to be their duty to keep the buildings in a 
thorough state of repair, and, above all, in a proper sani- 
tary condition. During the last winter there was much 
hardship in the dwellings owing to the severe weather and 
the slackness of trade in the district, which prevented 
many of the tenants from paying their rents as regularly as 
heretofore. It appeared to him that they had now reached 
about the maximum of rentals that could be expected. 
The amounts in round figures were £1,409 in 1896, £1,411 
in 1897, £1,423 in 1898, £1,435 in 1899, £1,427 in 1900, 
and £1,411 in 1901. Three or four dwellings were con- 
stantly empty, owing to changes of tenancy; and it was 
the custom when a family left the dwelling to thoroughly 
renovate the house before a new tenant was admitted. 

The report having been adopted, a dividend was declared 
at the rate of 25, per share, or 2 per cent. free from income 


tax. 


THE PROPOSED MUNICIPAL HOUSING 
SCHEME AT MANCHESTER, 


HE Manchester Corporation, as we have already stated 
T in these columns, purpose carrying out a large scheme 
of building artisans’ dwellings on an estate in Higher 
Blackley, covering about 237 acres. Some particulars are 
now forchcoming as to the laying out of the estate. Two 
separate sets of plans have been prepared, but it is under- 
stood that the latest proposal, which has not as yet, how- 
ever, been finally adopted, is to follow the plan of a similar 
scheme for the erection of model cottages at Leek, in 
Staffordshire. In that scheme, which fiuds considerable 
favour with the Manchester authorities, the houses are 
built in blocks of about ten dwellings. The exterior is of red 
brick, and presents a pleasant appearance. Each house 


' has a garden behind and before about 15 feet wide, over 


which in the front elevation bay windows abut. The 
ground floor has excellent accommodation. А yard about 
11 feet square contains a covered recess for coals, with 
outside offices. The kitchen, which overlooks the yard, is 
14 ft. long and 12 ft. across in its widest, and و‎ ft. 6 in. in 
its narrowest, part. There is, too, a parlour or sitting- 
room, about r4 ft. by 13 ft., except where the lobby for а 
short distance occupies 3 ft. of space. The houses have a 
good sculiery and pantry, with bath, and provision for hot 
and cold water. The sleeping arrangements are, for 
cottages, commodious. There are three bedrooms, two of 
them about ro ft. by 14 ft., and 9 ft. to the ceiling. By an 
ingenious bit of planning the middle bedroom ceiling is 
raised to a height of 11 ft. 6 in., to make up for its smaller 
dimensions, which are slightly restricted by the stairhead. 
Behind the blocks there is a road for carts six yards wide, 
whilst in front the plans show an avenue in which trees 
might be planted, and which is 20 yards wide. It is esti- 
mated that between 300 and 400 houses will be erected 
from the set of plans the Committee may finally decide to 
adopt. Another feature of the scheme is the setting apart 
of some 50 acres for allotments and gardens. 
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SOME ARTISTIC METAL WORK. 


E are pleased to note the development of the Women 
Metal Workers' Company, who are prepared to do 
all sorts of artistic metal work for architects and their 


N 
{] 


From THE Момкк METAL WORKERS’ ExBIBITION, 


clients. As the aim is to be moderate in price, whilst 
keeping up a high standard of artistic accomplishment, 
there should be many who will gladly try to encourage the 
employment of women's work in this direction. We have 
seen many excellent examples of all sorts of clever designs 
and work at the headquarters, 18, Clifford Street, Bond 
Street. Three excellent instances which we illustrate give 
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From THE WOMEN METAL Workers’ ExHIBITION, 


support to our remarks and show that architecturally 
interesting productions may be relied upon. 
developments in combined enamel and metal for bell 
pushes, finger plates, etc., remarkably good and cheap door 
کت‎ and all سای‎ of things in which metal may be 
се De ‚are to be seen from time to time at 18, 


en «кке аа 


New national day and Sunday schools hav 
erected at Stockport. The buildings, which have 5. 
£8,000, оссиру ап elevated site; there are separate 
departments for boys, girls, and infants, and an assembl 
room to accommodate 600 day scholars. Messrs. Stott and 


Sons, Manchester, are the j i 
Briggs, Stockport, builder. "080 0 


Some new . 
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STANDS FOR SIGHTSEERS AND THE 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
T 


E litigation came before the court on a special case 

stated with a view of raising the question whether 
the County Council or the Corporation of Westminster was 
the proper authority to lay down conditions of construction 
and to sanction the construction of wooden structures 
erected for the accommodation of spectators at public 
ceremonies taking place within the area of the City of 
Westminster. The court was asked to say which was the 
body :—(1) to control, approve, or license the structures 
referred to; and (2) to take proceedings against the 
persons who had without licensed permission or approval 
erected them. The court was also asked to say, further, 
whether such structures were or were not subject to the 
supervision or inspection of the district surveyor under the 
Act. 

Mr. Manisty, K.C., for the Corporation of Westminster, 
argued that, on the proper construction of the Acls, the 
Westminster City Council had had the power of dealing 
with these structures transferred to it. 

Mr. Avory, K.C., for the L.C.C., said the only desire of the 
two bodies was to obtain a decision in order that they might 
exercise their duties under the different sections and avoid a 
conflict of jurisdiction. Не suggested tbat the only way to 
reconcile these sections and make them work harmoniously 
was to hold that Section 84 of the Building Act applied to 
structures like bicycle or other sheds which were put up 

` at the back or front of a house which were not temporary 
in the sense of being put up and taken down in a week or 
so, but which were to last for several years. . 

After considerable technical discussion the Lord Chief 
Justice gave judgment. He said it was quite impossible 
to deal with every caes that might arise. The question 
here had reference to a number of structures made wholly 
except in regard to the nails, of wood, and he wished to 
guard himself against being understood as laying down 
any rule which might govern some special case which 
might give rise to other considerations. In his opinion the 
broad question of whether the County Council or the 

Corporation was the proper authority to lay down condi: 
tions and to sanction the construction of wooden structures 
which might have to be erected on the occasion of public 
ceremonies in the city of Westminster should be decided 
in favour of the Corporation of the city of Westminster. 
Their Lordships did not propose to answer the third 
question as to the supervision of the district surveyor, 45 
to do so would lead to difficulties. They thought, however, 
the Corporation of Westminster was the authority which 
had the right to exercise the powers of Section 8} of the 
Building Act. 
The other Judges concurred. 
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LOCAL TAXATION AND MUNICIPAL ENTER: 
PRISE IN ENGLISH TOWNS. 


STATEMENT showing the rateable value and rates 
levied in the various boroughs of England has been 
prepared by the borough treasurer of Bolton, Mr. George 
Swainson, F.L.S. From this we are enabled to discover 
where the ratepayers pay the highest for their local gover" 
_ ment, and where its privileges cost them least. e 
London boroughs within the County Council area and also 
Birmingham are not included in this list. Of the total 
rates the heaviest are paid in ** London over the Border, 
the rates of West Ham being as high as 95 gd. in the 
pound. That borough has gone in. largely for schemes of 
municipal Socialism, and its rates have gone up 15. 10 the 
pound in the course of two or three years. Two years ago 
Norwich had the distinction of being the highest-ral 
town in the country, the amount levied being 95. 6d. in the 
pound, but last year Norwich had reduced its rates to 
8s. 64. Soutbampton and Wakefield run West Ham 
closely, the rates in both these boroughs being 95. in the 
pound. Then come Rotherham 8$. gd., and East Ham 
_ 8s. 8d., and then Norwich 8s. 6d. Sheffield rates are Just 
a trifle under 85. 5d., Middlesbrough 85. 1d., and Wolver: 
hampton 8s. Some of the larger towns are lower rat 
| m these, Manchester being only 75. 2 1-5d., despite 15 
| Costly water scheme, and Liverpool still lower, 6s. 0 
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Leeds is 75. 3d.; then come a number of boroughs which | 
pay from 6s. to 7s. 6d. in the pound, The lowest rated of 
the county boroughs are Newcastle 55. 11d. in the pound, 
Bolton 5s., and Barrow-in-Furness 45. 84. But several of | 
the smaller boroughs are even lower rated than this. 
Bournemouth and Southport, both seaside resorts, are only | 
mulcted in local rates to the extent of 4s. 2d.,and Black- 
pool, another, but 4s. 4d., while Lancaster, the lowest 
rated of all, only pays 35. год. in the pound for its local 
government. . There are 18 towns in all whose rates are 
below 6s. These variations in rates do not depend upon 
population or assessment. The above towns vary from 
Liverpool, with a population of 684,947, and a rateable 
value of £4,042,525, to Stafford, where the rate was com- 
paratively high (7s. 6d. in the pound), but which has only , 
a population of 20,894 and a rateable value of £76,874. 
A number of the towns made considerable profit out of ` 
their municipal enterprises. Darlington bas made a profit - 
equal to 1s. 814, in the pound оп its market, gas, and 
water undertakings, and Wigan a profit equal to 15. 73d. 
by similar enterprises. In Bolton the profits from gas, 
water, markets, tramways, etc., amount to £43,042, equal 
to a rate of just under 15. 4d. inthe pound. This is one 
reason why Bolton, though a town of 168,215 inhabitants, 
has so low a rating. Hull, Manchester, and Sheffield had 
all large profits on their tramways. But Liverpool claims . 
the larger profit on its municipal trading, amounting to по | 
less than £194,323 on the year, and Manchester received ` 
£85,000 from similar sources. In seven towns the muni- 
cipal enterprises yield profits equal to 15. in the pound, or 
over. 

_Of the separate rates, we find that East Ham pays the 
highest poor rate, 25. 844. in the pound; West Ham, 
15. 65d. ; York and King’s Lynn each pay 2s. 2d. in the 
pound. The lowest poor rate is paid by Blackpool, just 
over 6d. in the pound, but several boroughs pay less than 
a shilling. Of the School Board rates, the highest is paid 
in West Ham, 25. 614. in the. pound, then follow Rother- 
ham 15. 11 3-5d.,and East Ham 15. 83d. in the pound. 
The lowest is paid at Eastbourne, where the school rate is 
only one farthing, and Bury and Chester, where it is only 
one halfpenny in the pound; at St. Helen’s, King’s Lynn, 
and Preston the rate is but 3d.; at Stockport, seven-tenths 
of a penny; at Warrington, 14d. ; at Wigan it is only 13d., 
and at Blackpool 2d. Bournemouth and Southport appear 
to have no School Board rate. Generally speaking, the 
seaside resorts, with the exception of Brighton, whose rates 
amount to 6s. 244., are very lightly burdened with local 
taxation. 
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TRADE NOTES 


CETYLENE gas has made rapid strides in public 
favour, and has been very largely adopted in the 
lighting of country houses. It has numerous and great 
advantages. The light is soft, steady, and perfectly © 
white. It is economical, easy of manipulation, gives off 


— 


_ overcome. 


_ Sergeant-instructor. 
. replied the new recruit; “Oi wurrked in a quarry for 


. THE annual report of the Darlington Cremation Society, 
. Limited, shows that there has been expended (less 2 
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scientific is made by the Standard Acetylene Company, of 
Mary Street, St. Paul's, Birmingham. They are absolutely 
automatic, and require no attention beyond that of 
recharging, which can be done by any gardener or boy. 
By using carbide in small lumps, and automatically 
sprinkling a little into water as acetylene is required, the 
utmost yield is obtained, and the difficulties of hot gas are 
It is made quite cold, and after passing 
through the simple purifier reaches the burner in a purer 
state than if manufactured on any other principle. The 
many houses where they have machines at work testify to 


_ their reliability, and the important installation working at 
_ Grangemouth Beacon is, we understand, a great success. 
- They no doubt owe a great deal of their success to the 


admirable way in which they undertake and carry out an 


‚ Installation. 


Tue ventilation of the Industrial School, Witton, Bir. 
mingham, has been carried out by means of Mackay's 


' Patent Direct. Acting Ventilators, supplied by the sole 
_ makers, Messrs. Cousland & Mackay, ventilating engi- 


neers, Glasgow and Manchester. 


' Tue isolation hospital, Clapham, Beds,'is being warmed 


and ventilated by means of Shorland's patent Manchester 
stoves, with descending smoke flues and patent Manchester 
grates, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland 
& Brother, of Manchester. 


Tug Marquess of Zetland is kindly presenting а new illumi- 
nated chime clock to the parish church of Marske-by-Sea, 
North Yorks, in commemoration of the late Queen 
Vic'oria, and Messrs. W. Potts & Sons, of Leeds and 
Newcastle, are now fixing the same. They are also fixing 
Cambridge chime clocks for the same object at Guisborough 
and Saltburn-by-Sea churches, and in the old Roman town 
of Lanchester, Со. Durham. They are likewise fixing a 
clock and bell for H. Andrews, Esq, J.P., Toddington 
Abbey, Gloucestershire, and Viscount Downe, Wykeham 
Abbey, Yorks. All the above are Кот the plans and 
designs of Lord Grimthorpe, for whom Messrs. Potts have 
made and fixed clocks for the last fifty-five years. 


А Roor slate-clip has been patented by Mr. Е. а. Hutchings, 
47, Weston Road, Strood, Rochester, which seems a useful 
invention. The clip is for roof slate repairing purposes, 
and made of sheet zinc, is 6 in. long by $ in. wide. It is 


_ grooved and pierced with holes nearly half its length, and 


when fixed, the groove lies compactly between the two 
underlying slates, and thus forms a countersink for the 
nail head. The several holes in the groove are to suit the 


_ various depths of weather-lap given to slates. 


A NONE 


JOTTINGS. 


HE Local Government Board have granted the Corpora- 
tion of Heywood permission to borrow # 1,263 for the 
purchase of land for (ће Heap Bridge sewage scheme. 


A WATERWORKS scheme for Bardney is to be carried out at 
a cost of £3,000. The scheme has been prepared by 


. Mr. J. В. Elliott, A.M.I.C.E., of Nottingham. 


Tue builder of a church, on returning thanks for the 
toast of his health, which had been proposed, remarked : 
“I fancy I am more fitted for the scaffold than for public 
speaking.” 


"Do you know anything about drilling?" asked the 
“Shure and Oi know all about ut,” 


manny years before I joined the Arrmy.” 


I 
13s. ıd.inhand) Z 1,319 15s. 3d., representing the subscribed 
capital and debentures. There has been considerable pro. 


 gress in the work of the Society. Two cremations have 


no poisonous fumes, nor soot to pollute the atmosphere 
and blacken the ceiling, and but little heat is given off. 
One of the important points to secure these results is, of . 
course, the machine, and one of the simplest and most | 


taken place, and the directors are satisfied that if the 


merils of the undertaking were more publicly known, the 
crematorium would soon become a highly successful 
institution in this district, 
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Tue gross value for valuation purposes of the metropolitan 
boroughs is set down at £40,365,897, and the rateable value 
£ 33,350,433, and of the City of London £5,890,020 and 
£4,888, 378 respectively. 


Mr. HERBERT Strutt has decided to make another gift to 
his native town of Belper—a drill hall and armoury for the 
volunteers and new schools for Christ Church. Altogether 


Mr. Strutt has given over £50,000 to the town, including a 
water supply. 


Ar their meeting on the 12th inst. the Court of Common 
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been designed by Mr. С. Е. Bodley, A R.A., and will 
accommodate about 800 people. It is of fourteenth century 
Gothic type, with a wide nave and chancel aisles. Provision 
will be made for a morning chapel, spacious vestries, and a 
parish room. The building is to be completed by Sep. 
tember, 1903, and the cost is estimated at £ 25,194. 


Mr. Brock, R.A., has visited Carlisle and, in conjunction 
with the Mayor and several members of the Town 


. Council, formally fixed upon the site for his statue of 


Council granted an 80 years’ lease of premisesin Tottenham 


Court Road to Messrs. Hewetson, Milner & Thexton, 
Limited, at a rent of £3,000 per annum, being an increase 
of £2,300 on the present rental. 


EARL EGERTON оғ Таттох has given a further sum of 
£500 in aid of the fund for the completion of the new west 
block of the Church House, containing the Hoare 
Memorial Hall. The sum of £9,500 has still to be raised 
to free the new building from debt, and additional 
donations are earnestly appealed for. 


One of the eftects of the recent gale in the neighbourhood 
of Lowestoft has been that in the sea wall near the Empire 
Hotel, which was only completed last spring, and cost 
£10,090, there is a gap of 109 ft. The foundations 
have been undermined, and the wall, the top of which 
formed a popular promenade, has collapsed. 


Tue designs of Messrs. George Baines, F.R.I.B.A., and 


is for about 950 persons, and the estimated cost is £6,200. 


aS Gen 


Tue Dewsbury and Heckmondwike Waterworks Board 
contemplate the early construction of another reservoir at 
Dunford, in the parish of Penistone. Mr. Hill, of Man- 
chester, the engineer to the board, has made a survey of 
the district, where there are already five reservoirs belong- 
ing to the board, with the view of obtainiog the necessary 
Parliamentary powers. 


Tug tender submitted by Messrs. Gough & Co., Church 
Road, Hendon, has been accepted for the East Finchley 
Baptist School Church, which is at present to act as a 
-church and school combined until the church proper is 
erected. The contract amount is £3,634, and the work is 
now commencing. The architects {ос the scheme аге 
Messrs. George Baines, Е КЛ.В.А., and К. Palmer Baines, 
5, Clement's Inn, Strand, W.C. 


The Dean of Westminster on the 12th inst., laid the 
corner stone of the Church of the Holy Trinity, now in 
the course of erection in Prince Consort Road, a short 
turning behind the Imperial Institute running between 
Queen's Gate and Exhibition Road. The building has 


Queen Victoria, which is to be erected by the Corporation. 
The statue, which will be of bronze and 13 ft. high, will 
stand upon a pedestal of fine-axed Aberdeen granite, 
15 ft. high. Queen Victoria will be represented in her 
Imperial robes over bodice and skirt, wearing an Imperial 
crown, and with an orb surmounted by a figure of Victory 
in her left hand and a sceptre in her right. The four 
panels of the pedestal will be filled in with figures repre- 


_ senting empire, education, science and art, and commerce. 


EARLY in the present year the Burnley Corporation took 
over the steam tramways from the Burnley and District 
Tramway Company, and at the end of last jur com- 
menced the relaying of the lines on a smaller gauge 
and the conversion of the tramways from a steam to an 


· electric system. Up to the present about 53 miles out of 


К. Palmer Baines have been accepted for St. Andrew's 
Street Baptist Church, Cambridge. The building is to be 
faced with whole white flints, the dressings, tracery, etc., 
being of red Mansfield stone. The seating accommodation 


a total of eight miles of trunk line have been relaid, and 
the overhead electrical equipment has been so far com- 
pleted as to enable the cars to run from the centre of 
Buraley to within a mile of Padiham, the latter town 
being 34 miles away. The approximate cost of the entire 
reconstruction is about £150,000, and in addition to this a 
sum of £53,000 has been paid to the old Tramway 
Company on the taking over of the old line and plant. 


Tue monthly meeting of the Mansion House Council on 
the Dwellings of the Poor was held last week. The hon. 
secretary (Mr. John Harner) presented the report of the 
work done during the month. It showed that insanitary 
conditions had been dealt with in Stepney, West Ham, 
Hammersmith, St. Pancras, Lambeth, Hackney, Battersea, 
Camberwell, Chelsea, Deptford, Islington, Kensington, 
Shoreditch, Wandsworth, Southwark, and Tottenham. 
The number of houses dealt with during the month was 
569, of which 153 were reported to the authorities, 212 
were dismissed as having no defects, 70 dismissed as having 
the defects complained of remedied, while 134 were left in 
abeyance, repairs in hand. 


Tue foundation-stone of a new fire station for the London 
County Council, in Euston Road, was laid last week. The 
land cost £7,000, and the contract for building is £14.377) 
the builders being Messrs. Simpson & Co. The architect 
is Mr. W. E. Riley, F.R.1.B.A., architect to the London 
County Council. The station will be in Portland stone 
and red brick. There is ample provision for the third 
officers’ quarters, quarters for station officer, seven married 
mei, coachman, and single men, with large recreation 
room. Stabling will be erected for six horses, and the 
engine-room will be 39 ft. by 33 ft., with space tor a horsed 
escape, steam engine, and hose cart. 
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WORK. 


ROM the recent utterances of several well-known 
members of the profession at meetings of the Insti- 
tute of British Architects, we should judge they are 
inclined to think that those who took part in architectural 
competition deserved to suffer all the consequences that 
might arise from the defective working of the system. 
We cannot regard this as being either a very business-like or 
charitable view of the question. The competition system 
may have in it an element of business speculation, in that 
only onecan secure the chief prize, and only one or two receive 
the money premiums, which, by the way, are usually but a 
small recognition of the services rendered. But with compe- 
tentassessorship the chances of good architecture and sound 
planning coming to the top are materially increased ; there- 
fore there is now a reasonable prospect of the best design 
meeting with its proper reward. Moreover, we think those 
who adversely criticise competitions do not sufficiently take 
iato account the fact that a very large proportion of the 
profession, especially the younger portion, regard сотре- 
tition work useful both as a meansof education and of obtain- 
ing publicity and work. So that we must accept the broad 
fact that, in spite of its disadvantages, there are compen- 
sations which invest the competition system with a claim 
to architects’ sympathetic consideration which cannot be 
ignored. | 

А good deal has been said from time to time about the 
great waste of effort involved in the preparation of сот- 
petition designs. This is to a certain extent quite true, 
and is inevitable in the natural order of things. One 
competitor in the Camberwell Baths Competition told us 
that he estimated the cost of preparing his design at ۰ 
Well, we suppose this was not an out-of-the-way figure. 
But supposing we multiplied that by the number of competi- 
tors in this case and we should have £3,120 as representing 
the cost out of pocket to the architectural profession of its 
efforts to provide Camberwell with a suitable design forits 
new baths. But we should not like to say that this was 
all wasted effort. The competitor who spoke to us 
remarked that he happened to be not very busy at the 
time, and he thought it would be a useful fill-up of his 
time, besides which there was a chance of winning. Well, 
he did not win, but he was not far off. So one can hardly 
regard his attempt as wasted effort. 

At the same time, we recognise fully the very real 
grievance which exists in regard to the labour and cost 
involved in the production of competition designs, and we 
could wish to see it lessened. To this end we think more 
advantage might be taken of the.institution of a pre- 
liminary stage in competitions. What is first wanted in 
all competitions is a sketch design—or, as an architectural 
friend of ours is fond of putting it, “а germ idea "—and 
it seems to us that in all competitions of any importance 
(Camberwell Baths, for instance) there should not be 
required from competitors in the first instance more than 
(^e idea. For the merit of the several ideas, or sketch 
designs, submitted to a competent assessor, could readily 
be determined it each competitor submitted only two very 
small plans of the principal floors, one section and one 
elevation, instead of the usual complete, or almost complete, 
set of drawings. We do not think any limit can be reason- 
ably fixed to the cost involved at which it is desirable to 
‘solicit sketch designs first. А competition for a job to cost 
£ 5,000 may be quite as enticing as one for a large amount, 
and if the terms of the competition are liberal the response 
15 sure to be good. 

‚ Hence, it seems to us that this idea of submitting pre- 
liminary sketch designs is one that might be considerably 
developed and extended with advantage, since the very 
thought that gave it birth was the possible saving to 
architects of unnecessary labour and expense, hitherto, 
undoubtedly, one of the Chief evils of architectural com- 
Petitions. Moreover, experience clearly proves that if 
competitions are to attract clever architects, and so be 
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productive of good results, there must be every endeavour 
made to prevent needless waste of the. architect’s labour, 
and the conditions sbould be elastic enough to. allow him 
scope to exercise his faculties to the fullest extent for the 
advantage of the promoters. | 


or 
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THE R.LB.A. AND THE PROPOSED LIVER. 
POOL CATHEDRAL. 


HE following correspondence between the Council of 
Т the Royal Institute of British Architects and the 
Liverpool Cathedral Committee is published this week in 
the R.1.B.A. Journal :— 

9, Conduit Street, W., | 

November 20th, Igor. 
The Liverpool Cathedral Committee, Church House, 
Liverpool. О, 

GENTLEMEN,—At a meeting of the Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, Mr. John Slater, vice- 
president, in the chair, we were instructed to submit for 
your very earnest consideration certain points in connec- 
tion with the competition for the proposed new Cathedral 
in Liverpool. | 

In the first place, the Council of the Royal Iustitute 
regret that, a competition for the Liverpool Cathedral 
having already taken place and a design selected under 
competent advice, it should have been thóught necessary 
to inaugurate another competition. ۱ ۱ 

The new competition, however, being now instituted, 
the Council direct us to express their views as follows := | 

1. They regret that for such an important building a site 
has been proposed which does not possess the advantage 
of being in a central position, and presents many practical 
disadvantages. 

2. In view of the necessity of securing the confidence of 
the architectural profession in a competition for a building 
of national importance, the Council of the Royal Institute 
strongly advise the Liverpool Cathedral Committee, as a 
first step, to appoint professional assessors, who should be 
men of eminence, whose names should be published forth- 
with, and to whom should be entrusted the preparation of 
the conditions. 

3. They are of opinion that instead of inviting the sub- 
mission of portfolios of miscellaneous designs and photo- 
graphs, the Liverpool Cathedral Committee should institute 
a preliminary sketch competition, open to all architects, 
for a cathedral designed for the special site selected. 

That all such designs shonld be sent in anonymously. 

And that from such designs a limited number should be 
selected by the assessors, the authors of which should be 
invited to take part in the final competition. 

4. They urge that in the conduct of the two stages of 
the competition the selection and award made by the 
assessors should be accepted by the Liverpool Cathedral 
Committee.—We have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your 
obedient servants, 

ALEXANDER GRAHAM, Hon. Secretary, 
W. J. Locke, Secretary, 


The Church House, Liverpool, 
| December згд, 1901. 
The President and Council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 

Sir,—We have the honour to acknowledge receipt of' 
your letter of the 20th ult., which has been very carefully 
considered by the Executive Committee, and we аге 
instructed to thank you for kindly placing before the Com- 
mittee your views as to the competition for the design of 
the proposed Cathedral for the Diocese of Liverpool. 

Taking the points to which you draw the Committee's 
attention seriatim, we are desired to say :— | 

1. In inviting a fresh competition the Committee were 
guided by the fact that the previous competition was Юга. 
cathedral to be erected upon an entirely different site, and, 
moreover, the competition took place 15 years ago. 

[he site of St. James's Mount was' selected by the 
Bishop’s Committee after prolonged consideration and 
careful study of all the possible sites—they had the pro- 
fessional assistance of Mr. George Bradbury, the Diocesan 
Surveyor, and they had also before them the exhaustive 
reports prepared by Mr. Shelmerdine, the city architect 
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and зигуеуог. This selection was afterwards confirmed 
at a public meeting held at the Town Hall on June 17th, 
under the presidency of the Right Hon, the Earl of Derby, 
K.G., the Lord Lieutenant. To this decision the Com- 
mittee adhere. 

The Committee have the advantage of local knowledge 
of the present city, and its probable extension in the 
future, and of the requirements of the Diocese. St. James's 
Mount is the largest open space available, it is very com- 
manding, it is central, and offers great opportunities for 
architectural effect, and is the most suitable from its 
environments as a site for the Liverpool Cathedral. 

2. The Committee have endeavoured to follow the 
lines laid down by the late Mr. Ewan Christian in the 
original competition, viz., to hold a preliminary competi- 
tion, and from the drawings submitted in this competition 
to select a certain number of architects who will be invited 
to send in designs for the proposed Cathedral. 

3. The Committee, in asking for portfolios to be sub- 
mitted in the first competition, had regard to the probable 
engagements of leading architects which might prevent 
their submitting drawings specially prepared for this 
Cathedral, and they did not limit the competition to 
portfolios of drawings of executed work, as they felt that 
there mights be architects who had not had the opportunity 
of doing any ecclesiastical work of importance and yet 
might be qualified to be included in the final competition. 

The Committee had before them the fact that St. 
George's Hall in this city was designed by Mr. Elmes, a 
very young, and up to that time an unknown, architect. 

The Committee intend to appoint professional advisers 
to assist them both in the preliminary and final competi- 
tions, and in the preparation of the conditions under which 
the final competition will take place—they bave not yet 
come to any decision as to whom they shall invite to advise 
them, as it might lead to the exclusion of eminent architects 
from entering the competition. 

4. That while the views of «ће architectural advisers 
whom the Committee will appoint will very properly have 
the greatest weight with the Committee, they feel that they 
would not be carrying out the great trust placed upon them 
by the subscribers if they left the decisions both in the first 
and final competitions absolutely in other hands. 

The Committee are very sensible of the national import- 
ance of the work entrusted to them, and they hope after 
this explanation of their views the Council will feel assured 
that everything possible will be done by the Committee to 
· honourably select the very best design. 

We are, yours faithfully, 
WiLLiam В. Forwoop, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
К. ALFRED Hampson, 
Secretary, 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 

COMPETITION was recently instituted for an isola- 
A tion hospital by the Bexhill Urban District Council, a 
premium of £25 being offered for the best design. Sixty- 
nine designs were sent in, and the premium has been awarded 
to Mr. Francis D. Smith, Parliament Mansions, Pretoria 
Street, Westminster. The design submitted by Mr. J. H. 
Cossar, of Borrowash, Derby, and Mr. T. S. Inglis, of 52, 
Savernake Road, South Hampstead, were respectively 
placed second and third in order of merit. The designs 
are to be publicly exhibited. 


Tue design of Mr. R. J. Thomson, A.R.I.B.A., 49, Hill 
Road, Wimbledon, for the extension of the Wimbledon 
public free library, has been accepted in limited competi- 
tion. The cost is estimated at £2,500. 


For the laying out of Egerton Park, Bexhill, fourteen 
plans were submitted in competition, and the premium of 
£20 has been awarded by the Bexhill Urban District 
Council to Mr. ]. W. Webb, of The Pages, Bexhill, the 
design submitted by Messrs. J. Cheal & Sons, of Low- 
field Nurseries, Crawley, being placed second. The plans 
are to be publicly exhibited. 


Тнв Council of the Society of Architects at a meeting 
held on the ıgth inst., unanimously resolved ‘that this 
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Society is of opinion that it would be in the best interests 
of the public if architects, surveyors, and engineers holding 


official appointments be debarred from private practice.” . 


Mr. Thomas BrasHiLL, F.R.1.B.A., Баз a very short and 
extremely simple way of expressing his views on the ques. 
tion of the direct employment of labour as against the 
contract system. He says :—“ While contractors manage 
their business with intelligence, they are not likely to be 
swept away by the rival system. И I were in want of a 
new house 1 should invite a limited number of tenders and 
accept the lowest.” 


Тне death occurred last week, at Edinburgh, in his 
seventy-fourth year, of Mr. John Blake M'Donald, R.S.A., 
who was a well-known painter of historical pictures, por- 
traits, and landscapes. He was elected an Associate of the 
Royal Scottish Academy in 1862. 


Tue Members and Associates of the Royal Academy, 
to the number of seventy, have marked the accession of 
Edward VII. by painting each of them a water-colour, 
uniform in size, for presentation to His Majesty and to 
Queen Alexandra. The collection, now complete, has 
been privately exhibited at Burlington House for the 
benefit of those contributing to it. 


In January there will be an election at the Royal Academy 
for two full Members and one Associate. The two 
vacancies thus caused in the ranks of the Associates will 
be filled almost directly afterwards. The betting on the 
three new Associates, remarks the Daly Chronicle, has 
already begun, the three favourites being Mr. Stott, 
Mr. Corbett, and Mr. Adrian Stokes. 


THE announcement that the Government intend io dis- 
continue their contribution of £10,000 to the Lundon Fire 
Brigade in connection with the protection of Government 
buildings is not reassuring. The reason given for the 
proposed withdrawal of this contribution is that Govern- 
ment offices and the National Gallery are rated like other 
buildings, and therefore ought not to pay specially for 
protection from fire. But it is said in some quarters that 
this step is really a reply to the Committee who reported 
in favour of the purchase of adjacent land round the 
National Gallery. If the Government proposal is accepted 
the Brigade will clearly be justified in withdrawing its 
special protection, and allowing Government offices to take 
their chance with other buildings. 


A very interesting exhibition of old Sussex ironwork has 
just been opened at Lewes Castle, on the initiative of Mr. 
Chas. Dawson, F.S.A. The exhibition is held under the 
auspices of the Sussex Archeological Society, and one of 
its principal features is the fine show of firebacks, some of 
which are of fifteenth century workmanship. 


In the last published volume of the Duke of Portland’s 
Harley papers, issued by Eyre & Spottiswoode, which 
relates to the second Harley, Earl of Oxford (1724 to 1741) 
there is an interesting reference in an account of one 0 

that nobleman’s numerous tours in the country to the con: 
dition of the cathedrals at that period. “ Lincoln 
Cathedral —” he says—‘‘ has all the tokens of entire ruin 
approaching. The first thing the chapter designed to was 
to pave it, which I thought but an odd conceit to prevent 
the tumbling down of the tottering roof and pillars. 

Salisbury is described as “indeed in a very dirty condi- 
tion,” and’ the close as “in a filthy condition, grazed by 
hackney horses.” Rochester Cathedral “ looks very poorly 
and desolate.” Durham “ makes but an indifferent appear- 

ance; ” its stones are worn away by the weather, the inside 

has been whitewashed. Of Carlisle “there is only the 

choir and the cross aisle before it standing; a few years 

later it is still “in bad repair.” York Minster 15 “іш the 
best order of any cathedral church I have yet seen, i 
man is employed for cleaning the walls on the outside, 210, 
as the nave is used as a public promenade after evening 
service in summer, a “liberal gentleman” has corer 
some of the stone seats on the north side with wood, 7) 
, way of providing benches for the ۰ 
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А READY response has been made to the special appeal for 
further contributions to the Cretan Exploration Fund, 
£800 having been sent in to Mr. George A. Macmillan, the 
treasurer of the Fund. Mr. Macmillan, in acknowledging 
the generous response, writes :—“* Besides this £800 we can 
count on grants of £100 each from the Hellenic Society 


and the British Association, so that we row have in | 


hand half of the minimum sum of £2,000 required for the 
completion of the excavations at Knossos. This isso far 
encouraging ; but the balance of a tund is always the 
more difficult part to raise, and I therefore venture once 
more to appeal to your readers for further contributions, so 
that Mr. Evans may be able to resume work at Knossos in 
February, in the full assurance that he will be in a position 
to carry it to a triumphant conclusion. And I will also 
remind those interested in the matter that beyond the 
£2,000 needed fur Knossos, we are anxious to raise at 
least another £600 in order that Mr. Hogarth may take 


in hand the excavation of another very promising site in | 


Crete.’’ 


In a collection of pictures by old masters disposed of at 


Christie's on Saturday last, the following were the most | 


notable lots :—A table, covered with baskets and dishes of 
fruit, vegetables on the floor on the left, a parrot, dog, and 
monkey, by F. Snyders, 360 gs.; a Lady, in red and blue 
dress, with a pitcher, by Nattier, 210 gs.; and Portrait of 
Miss Pitt, in white muslin dress with gold trimming, early 
English school, 105 gs. 


THE forty-ninth annual report of the Public Free Libraries 
Committee of the Manchester Corporation gives a full 
account of the working of the libraries during the year. 
The committee regret that they are unable to report any 
change in the matter of the future housing of the reference 
library. The number of volumes acquired by purchase 
and by gift during the year has amounted to 15,598. The 
present total of volumes in the whole of the libraries is 


292,167, exclusive of the volumes in the Henry Watson 


Library and the Lord Mayor's Library. The number of 
book consulted in the reference library increased from 
415,153 to 441,074. The number of volumes lent from the 
branch libraries for home reading was 1,022,511, against 
854,587 issued in the year 1899 — 1900. The total number 
of volumes used in all departments during the twelve 
months amounted to 2,181,596, against 1,851,681 last year, 
the daily average being 6,128. The issues for 1900—1 аге 
the highest yet recorded. According to a computation 
based on periodical countings, which have been carefull y 
made, the 17 newsrooms have been visited 4,117,684 times 
in the year. The number in the preceding year was 
3,663,526. The number of persons holding tickets entitling 
them to the right of borrowing is 46,456. On Sundays 
10,230 volumes have been consulted at the reference 
library. The total number of visits paid to all departments. 
of the libraries and reading-rooms on Sundays was 368,451, 
or an average of 7,086. The balance-sheet shows that the 
· total expenditure for the year was {20,348 175. 2d., and 
the receipts £504 4s. 6d. The total cost of the libraries 
was £21,585 35. 3d. 


А MEMORIAL has been erected at Windlesham (Surrey) to 
the late Mr. Richard Copley Christie, a former Chancellor 
of the Diocese of Manchester. It takes the form of a hall, 
бо ft. by зо ft., with a raised platform, and two rooms, 
17 ft. by 20 ft. each, which have been added to the Windle- 
sham Institute. The cost of the additions has been met 
by Mrs. Christie. Under the north window of the hall is 
the following inscription on a tablet of Doulton faience 
tiles :—“ These rooms were built in memory of Richard 
Copley Christie, and were opened in December, 1901.” 


Municipat telephones appear likely to prove a financial 
success at Tunbridge Wells. The telephone committee 
of the Town Council last week presented a report to the 
council in which they recommend the borrowing of a 
further sum of £15,000 for the purpose of extending the 
system. The original scheme, costing /10,coo, provided 
for 329 customers, but in less than a year the corporation 
has obtained nearly 600 subscribers, and more are being 
added every weck. Тће area covered by the municipal 
system is about 240 square miles, including Tunbridge 
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mile radius. There is every prospect of the corporation 
undertaking proving a financial success; the majority of 
the subscribers have taken the unlimited service at 
کر‎ 5 175. 6d. per annum, which is the maximum charge. 
The lowest is Z2 105. | | | 


An interesting illustrated lecture оп the mineral resources 
of China was given at Dover on the ıgth inst. by 
Mr. Alexander Reid, C.E., chief mining engineer of the. 
Pekin Syndicate, who with his party and some American 
missionaries narrowly escaped massacre by the Boxers. 
Alluding to the enormous coal and iron deposits in China 
absolutely neglected, Mr. Reid stated ihat the accessible 
coal deposits in the province of Shan-si alone are esti- 
mated to be sufficient to supply the whole 5 
demands for fuel, at its present rate of consumption, for 
the next 2,000 years. Many thick and valuable seams 
cropped out at the surface. | 


The promoters of the proposed Manchester City Circle 
Railway deposited their Bill for the next Session in 
the Private Bill Office of the House of Commons last 
week. By this Bill a company is proposed to be incor- 
porated, with a share and loan capital of £1,600.000, for 
the purpose of constructing a circular underground railway 
in Manchester of an aggregate length of two miles, three 
furlongs, four chains. The railway, if sanctioned, 15 
intended to be constructed by means of metal shields 
driven forward by hydraulic pressure as the work proceeds, 
and, except at the stations, the internal diameter of the 
tunnel is not to exceed 12 ft. The time sought within 
which to construct the railway is seven years from the 
passing of the Act, during which period it is proposed to 
pay interest out of capital. 


Ir has been suggested that powerful oil lamps, burning 
under the pressure of compressed air, would’ be the best 
possible illuminant for foggy weather, and the Westminster 
County Council last week decided to give such lamps a 
trial, and to order 20 for that purpose. They will be 
erected at places where there is extensive cross traffic · 
such as Trafalgar Square, Buckingham Palace Road» 
Piccadilly Circus, and Leicester Square. 


THE conversion of 50,020 earth closets into water-closets 
at Hull will entail an extra consumption of 1,500,000 
gallons of water per day. This, said the waterworks епр!- 
neer (Mr. Bancroft), at a meeting of the sanitary com- 
mittee of the Hull Corporation last week, would exhaust 
the present margin of supply, and would necessitate 
additional works which would cost about £70,000. Exten- 
sions would have to be made to keep pace with the growth 
of the city, and the conversion of closets would hasten the 
day for obtaining an increased supply. The 1,500,000 
gallons would cost about £6,843, which would more than 
absorb the profits upon the domestic supply. The city 
engineer (Mr. A. E. White), who had been asked to report 
upon the same subject, said that the conversion would not 
need any alteration in the main sewers, and that the 
existing pumping stations could deal with the extra 
sewage. | 


Tue Board of the East Indian Railway Company have 
been somewhat taken to task for ordering 40 locomotives 
from a foreign firm. At the half-yearly meeting of the 
company, held on the 18th inst., the chairman (Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir R. Strachey), in referring to the subject, 
said tbe Board confidently anticipated the share- 
holders’ approval of their action in the matter. In 
placing the order with a foreign firm, of whose 
ability to undertake the work in а Satisfactory 
manner they had been assured by their consulting engi- 
neers, in preference to British manufacturers, they effected 
a saving in the price of no less than £30,000, and an earlier 
delivery of 46 weeks instead of 85. Whatever the induce- 
ments to prefer the supply of machinery and stores from 
British sources, there were limits to the extent to which 
sacrifices should be made with this object, and it might be 
doubted whether, in fact, any real benefit was conferred 
on British manufacturers, or those they employed, by 
attempts to maintain prices at a higher level than that .аг 
which the general conditions of trade for the time being 


Wells, Tonbridge, and the outlying district within a ten- | tended to fix them. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATION. 


ENTRANCE GATEWAY TO A PUBLIC PARK. 
CHAS. E. VARNDBLL, ARCHITECT. 


Е illustrate this week a very clever design for an 

entrance gateway to a public park, which has been 

designed by Mr. Charles E. Varndell, A.R.I.B.A., 22, 
Bessborough Gardens, S.W. 


THE LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL 5СНЕМЕ. 


EPLYING to the critics of the Liverpool Cathedral 
scheme at a meeting of the rural deanery of 
Liverpool South on Friday last, Archdeacon Madden said 
if critics had not brought the Committee much wisdom 
they had brought some comfort, convincing them that 
their scheme had come to stay, its success being assured. 
The St. James's Mount site selected by the Committee 
and approved by the public was central, commanding, 
and picturesque. It was quite as convenient for business 
men as Monument Place, and would become more so. 
The next fifty years would see vast changes, and a 
cathedral on St. James's Mount would probably by that 
time: bein -the very centre of commercial Liverpool. 
The. proposed site was one of the largest open spaces. 
in ће centre of the city. They could place St. George's 
Hall on it and.not cover one-half.of the ground. With 
regard. to the question of style, he was quite sure 
that if any genius produced a great and magni- 
ficent twentieth century cathedral the Committee would 
not select an adaptation of a thirteenth or fourteenth 
century Gothic cathedral. The architects had а рег- 
fectly free hand—young and old. When it came to the 
selection of desiga aud architect the Committee would be 
assisted by professional advisers. The final decision, how- 
ever, would rest with the Committee, and this was only 
reasonable, as the responsibility was theirs and they must 
not delegate it to others. It had been stated that to place 
the Cathedral north and south would be “ап outrage on 
English Church propriety.” If it were an outrage, it was 
an outrage that had been committed again and again by 
every party in the Church. As far as he could learn from 
leading men of all parties in the Church, the matter of 
orientation was of little or no importance. The question 
might be left open. If it could be done let it be done. 
The Committee had fixed £500,000 to £600,000 as the 
sum to be raised by this generation for the building of the 
Cathedral. Succeeding generations would add to its glory. 
They had already over £150,000 as a result of private 
application. Next year they expected to organise the 
whole diocese and raise the £500,000 within the next few 
years. 


nen 


` GLASGOW PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY: 
ARCHITECTURAL SECTION. 


HE opening meeting of the session of the Architectural 
Section of the Royal Philosophical Society of Glasgow 
was held on the 16th inst., when Mr. James Chalmers, I.A., 
the president, delivered his opening address upon the 
sphere of the architect in relation to religious art. Referring 
to the recent union of the several denominations and the 
tendency towards union with the Episcopal Church, it was 
well for the architect to consider where he stood in regard 
to church planning, which was more or less following the 
Episcopal or Romish plan. It appeared to the lecturer 
that churchmen were becoming convinced that a church 
was not a house for holding so many worshippers in area 
and galleries, with the necessary pulpit and organ, but 
that it was in another sense the house of God. There was 
no doubt but that the privilege of the architect was to 
build a church which, as far as possible in form and 
decoration, embodied all religion; and it was curious to 
notice the extent to which the building trades, or societies 
akin to them, had reduced religion and morals to 
geometrical forms, and were thus able to embody these in 
stone, giving to each its religious meaning. It was partly 
because of the simple proportions in the architecture of 
the Old Testament, with its beautiful symbolism, which 
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inspired the Christian Church in the middle ages to 
favour the triangle as compared with «ће square. The 
central idea was the symbol of the glory at the altar, and 
the ornament appeared to represent the rays. Any church 
union must be upon the central doctrine of unity in trinity 
and trinity in unitv, and the universal church plan would 
be built upon the beautiful symbolism of this mystery. 
The lecturer then traced the development of church 
planniog and ornament from early times, and illustrated 


` his lecture with views of Jewish and Christian temples and 


churches. 
At the close a vote of thanks was awarded to the 
president for his address. 
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THE EXCAVATIONS АТ STONEHENGE. 


T the meeting of the Society of Antiquaries, on the 
ıgth inst., Мг. W. Gowland read a paper on the 

“ Excavations at Stonehenge.” It will be remembered 
that on the last day of the year 1900 the greatest disaster 
since 1797 befell Stonehenge, when one of the uprights of 
the outer circle of sarsen stones and tbe lintel which it 
partly supported were blown dowr in а storm. This acci- 
dent directed public attention to the generally unsafe con- 
dition of the monument, and the owner, Sir Edmund 
Antrobus, after taking the opinion of experts, determined, 
with a view to preserving the remains, (1) to enclose the 


` circle within a wire fence; (2) to divert the public road 


which passed through; and (3) to raise the well-known 


· Jeaning-stone into a vertical position. The leaning-stone 
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nearly fell over in 1622, in consequence of the Duke of 
Buckingham’s ill-advised excavations at that time, and its 
angle with the horizontal had gradually decreased from 
70 deg. to 60; besides which it had three large cracks in 
it. Operations for raising it were therefore undertaken 
during last autumn, which involved a considerable amouat 
of excavation round the base. The results of these opera- 
tions and the discoveries incidental thereto formed the 
subject of Mr. Gowland’s paper, 

The method of raising the leaning monolith was 
shown by the aid of several lantern slides thrown on tlıe 
screen. First the stone was encased in a cradle made о! 
solid baulks of timber, so as to prevent its breaking across, 
and then it was gradually raised by means of ropes and 
hand-winches. Whilst it was being raised into a vertical 
position it was propped up with fir poles, which acted as 
struts. The excavation round the base was finally filled 
in with concrete, and the work was complete. The various 
objects found in the excavations were exhibited, consisting 
of quantities of chips of both the sarsen stones and blue 
stones, rude flint axes and hammers, with which the 
Stones were dressed, and several heavy pounders or 
mullers of sarsen stone, together with some minor objects, 
m asa Roman coin and a coin of James 11, side by 
side. 

The result of the excavations has been practically to set 
at rest once for all the oft-discussed question of the age of 
Stonehenge, and also to show that the outer circle of 
sarsen stones and the inner circle of blue st:nes were 
contemporaneous. Although no implement of bronze 5 
discovered, one of the stones derived from the excavatıons 
had stains upon it produced by the decay of a bronze 
object resting on it. The general conclusion arrived at by 
Mr. Gowland was that Stonehenge was erected either at 
the end of the Neolithic Age ог possibly at the beginning 
of the Bronze Age, which, according to the most recent 
archaeological chronology of Dr. Oscar Montelius, would 
be Кош 1500 to 2000 B.c. This conclusion was further 
strengthened by the remarks of Professor Norman Lockyer, 
who from purely astronomical considerations fixed the 
date at 1680 B.c, plus or minus 200 ۰ Professor 
Lockyer has been recently making observations In 601: 
junction with Mr. Penrose on the orientation of Stone- 
henge, on the assumption that it was intended for a sur 
temple, and that the principal axis gives the position of 
sunrise on the longest day of the year. The difference 
between the place where the sun now rises and the place 
where it must have risen when Stonehenge was erecte 
thus fixes its approximate age. , 

Mr. Gowland explained, by comparison with methods 
still practised in Japan, how the stones Were dressed an 
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raised. Не thought that the blue stones bad been boulders 
of the glacial drift lyi-g on 
and that the story of their importation from Kildare by the 
magical skill of Merlin was 
modern 


circle was of the same аре as the rest of the monument, 
sarsen stone chips were 
ound in nearly equal Proportions in the excavations. 
Chips of other softer stones seem to explain the incomplete 
State of Stonehenge, as the sofrer Stones would rapidly 
disintegrate and disappear, whilst the harder sarsen stones 
and blue Stones would survive. 


^ 
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DISCOVERIES AT SUSA. 
ME W, ST. CHAD BOSCAWEN, lecturing before 
` the members of the London Institution, Finsbury, 
upon '*“R-cent Discoveries at Susa," on the то inst., 
pointed out that the recent discoveries in Babylonia at 
Nippur and Tello had not only resulted in carrying the 
history of the kingdoms of Southern Chaldea back to an 
antiquity of some 5 000 years before the Christian era, but 


had also shown that to the east of the Tigris, in the moun- 
fertile plains watered by: 


tains of Western Persia, and- the 
the upper waters of the Karun river, there had existed a 
nation possessing a civilisation little less developed than 
that of the Sumerians The earliest records of Chaldea 
show the rivalry which existed between Babylonia and the 
adjacent kinedom of Elam. Mr. Boscawen exhibited a 
photograph of a curious clay stela in the British Museum, 
dating about s.c. 4500, in which the ruler of Sinpurra, 
Eannadu, records “his placing his yoke upon the land of 


Elam." . From that remote age until the fall of the 
Chaldean power in в.с. 538 the rivalry continued to 
exist. | 


Those evidences of the antiquity of the Elamite kingdom 
led archzologists to hope that explorations would be under- 
taken in the mounds which mark the ruins of the ancient 
capital of Elam, the city of Susa. The site is situat-d in 
a fertile plain about 26 miles from the foot of the hills, and 
consists of two great tumuli, the larger being about т, 500 
metres іп length This mound had been already explored 
in 185г by Mr. Kenneth Loftus, and was completely exca- 
vated in 1884-6 by M. Marcel Dieulafoy, and was found 
to contain the ruined remains of the apadanas, or columned 
palaces of Darius and Artaxerxes, and little trace of any 
older remains. The French expedition, under the direction 
of М. Jacques de Morgan, however, which worked upon the 
site.for four years—1897 to 1900—directed their attention 
_ to the smaller but older site of the cita tel tumulus, which 
marked the acropolis of the Elamite capital, destroyed in 
8:6, 640 by the Assyrian king Assurbanipal. Here most 
astonishing finds were made, some of which formed the 
subject of- the lecture. Not only were extensive remains 
of the Elamite city found to exist and inscribed records of 
many Elamite kings brought to light, but below those the 
remains of a still older city, contemporary with the oldest 
remains yet found in Babylonia, were discovered. In this 
city or town writing was unknown, and no trace of metal 
work was found, a fact which would lead us to assign it to 
a period long prior to в с. 5000. | 

Still older traces of the occupation of the site were found 
in tbe shape of three successive settlements which had in 
turn been destroyed by fire—so that the place had been 
occupied probably some ten thousand years before the 
Christian era. In the prehistoric settlements enormous 
numbers of the teeth of sickles were found, showing that it 
was the richness of the cornlands-upon the plain which 
had led to the occupation of the site. This tended to 
confirm the opinion expressed by the learned botanist 
De Candolle, that Susıania was the indigenous home of 
wheat. The most valuable discovery of records was made 
In the treasury of the Elamite capital, where some at least 
of them had been removed from the older city. Among 
the most important was a fine carved stela of victory set 
up by the Babylonian king Naram Sin, в с. 3800, after his 
conquest of the country. Some considerable doubt had 
been raised by German critics as to the historical character 
of this king and his'supposed victorics over Elam, but all 
were now set at rest by the discovery of his monument in 
the ruins. The scene depicted is the march of the Baby- 
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. Elamite chief on а peak of the 


lonian army through the woods, and the king slaying the 
| mountains. The whole is 
an extremely spirited piece of work, considering its great 
antiquity, Bricks inscribed with the name of Naram Sin 
werc also found, showing that he had ос upied the city 
and erect-d buildings there. B:icks and portions of a 
statue of the Babylonian king Knammurabi w re found 
there, confirming the statements in the Bahylonian in- 
*criptions of that king as to his conquests in Elam, 

Many bricks and coins of Elamite kings and rulers, 
dating as far back as в.с, 30», were found, though nearly 
all were very much mutilated. These, however, revealed 
some most important facts— first, that Elam was a depen- 
dency of the Bab+lonian empire, ruled by viceroys ; also 
that the art of writing andthe Style ofthe inscriptions. 
were introduced from Babylonia; some of the Amsoriprions. 
being written in Sumerian .and-gthers in -S«mitio Baby- 
lonian, This accounts for: the Statement: in Gr ‘nests. x. 22 
that Elam was the eldest son of Shem, н: | 

The greatest power of the ancient kingdom о иза; the 
lecturer said, was under the rule of the Каззне kings, а 
tribe of mountaineers who conquered Babyi nia about 
В С. 1850 and Elam shortly before. He exhibited photo- 
graphs of a remarkable boundary-stone of the king Meli- 
Sikhu, who reigned about Bc. 71500. It recorded the 
grant of a large estate to one Merodachbaladan, together 


with certain privileges and rights, including exemption 


from the corvee labour. 
The last monument described by Mr. Boscawen was one 
of the most remarkable ever discovered. It was a granite 
Obelisk about 5 ft. hgh, inscribed وه‎ all four sides with 
about two thousand lines of writing in the most archaic, 
almost pictorial, character. It was not a historical inscrip- 
tion, but contained the purchase deeds of very extensive 
estates by Manishtu-irba, king of Kish, in Babylonia. 
This monarch was contemporary with the earliest kings 
of Southern Chaldea, and reigned about. p.c. 450. The: 
inscription gave the fullest details as to the survey of land, 
its price estima ed at а corn-growing rate. It also gave 
the prices of slaves, corn, wine, oil, wool, cloth, agricultural 
tools, etc In addition it gave the names and trades of all 
th- persons living on the estates, and was certainly the 
most wonderful record of the hfe of ancient times yel: 


discovered. | 
NA TE 


THE WIDENING OF PICCADILLY. 


T a meeting of the Westminster City Council on 
the 19% instant, the question of the widening 

of Piccadilly came under. discussion on the: recommenda. 
tion of the Improvements Committee that the City Council 
should approve the amended scheme suggested by the 
First Commissioner of Works, and undertake the main- 
tenance of the footway and carriageway of the widened 
thoroug fare on the completion of the works. · 


Alderman Sir J. Wolfe-Barry said he felt very strongly : 


that the improvement would not be of any public. utility, , 
and would be of no avail whatever in dealing with the 
traffic of London. On the other hand he admitted that 
other people held a different opinion, -and that the Com. 
missioner of Police was strongly in favour of the widening. 
But he desired to point out the position in which the City 
Council would be placed if it was admitted or recognised 
that, because the London County Council agreed with the 
Government that the widening of a street or a public im-. 
provement was necessary, the cost of that improvement 
must necessarily be thrown upon that Council, whether it 
liked it or not. If the matter could be determined upon 
its merits without looking back at what took place in the 
Council last July or August, he would move that the 
recommendation of the committee should not be agreed to, 
because, in his judgment, the expenditure of £870 a year 
for maintenance would be wasting the ratepayers’ money. 
But the Council having to some extent committed itself 
he suggested that they should undertake the main- 
tenance without expressing approval of the scheme. 
He accordingly moved an amendment to strike out 
the words in the recommendation which expressed 
approval of the amended scheme, and to insert the worde, 
“will under all the circumstances" undertake the 
maintenance, | 

The amendment, having been duly seconded and 
supported by several members, was agreed to. 
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knowledge of whether the effect of these things 
in adding to the cost is such as to add greatly to the 
estimates of the various buildings. But they seem ont of 
place in the buildings of a village asylum erected for poor 
people, and they will add nothing to their efficiency asa 
means of caring for or curing the insane. Mr. Blanc 
informs us that such of these details as are found to add 
to the cost can be easily struck out of the estimates for 
each building before the actual erection is proceeded with." 

The Commissioners state that the plans show abundant 
evidence of the most careful consideration with a view to 
facilitating administration and meeting the wants of the 
inmates, but they specially direct attention to the question 
of whether such buildings as the homes and supervision 
houses, marked “'asylum blocks” (of which there will be 
many) could not be so planned as to provide all the 
necessary accommodation at less cost. In regard to the 
workshops, which are estimated to cost £11,900, the Com. 
missioners remark that in this block, which, in ordinary 
industrial life, would be of the simplest possible character, 
may be seen some of the costly features already referred 
to, such as crow-stepped gables, the projecting tower. 
roofed window in the north elevation, balustrades on the 
coal stores, moulded stonework, etc. A home for 36 quiet, 
chronic, or industrial patients is estimated at £6,470, or 
£180 per bed. On this the Commissioners remark that it 
is to be regretted that this home for patients, who need 
the simplest arrangements for their care and comfort, 
should be so expensive. The Commissioners did mt 
recommend the Board to sanction the erection of the 
house, as they thought as good accommodation for this 
class of patient could be secured at a smaller cost, and 


а | 


THE DELAYS OF ARTISTS. 


о who have had experience of artists and their 
work have no doubt found out that time is practically 


no element in the contract. But the story of the Stevenson 
Memorial is surely an experience which is out of the com- 
mon. In May, 1898, the executive committee of the 
Stevenson Memorial, of which Lord Rosebery is the 
president, decided to erect a mural monument within the 
walls of St. Giles's High Kirk, Edinburgh. 1t was further 
agreed to entrust the work to Mr. Augustus Saint Gaudens, 
‘the only sculptor of note who had studied Mr. Stevenson, 
from the life.” Mr. Saint Gaudens accepted the com- 
mission, and, after negotiations with the St. Giles’ Board 
had been brought (о a satisfactory issue, visited Edin- 
burgh in January, 1899, for the purpose of studying the 
proposed site for the memorial. In May, 1899, his design 
was submitted to the executive and to the St. Giles' Board, 
and was approved. In December, 1899, Mr. Saint 
Gaudens submitted a revised design, which was at once 
approved by the executive, and remitted to the St. Giles’ 
Board, who intimated approval in March, 1900. By that 
time, however, Mr. Saint Gaudens had decided to revert 
to his original design, and two months were occupied in 
correspondence with the board in regard to this change of 
plan and also as to the terms of the epitaph to appear on 
tte memorial. | 
АП details having been satisfactorily adjusted, Mr. Saint 

Gaudens completed his model for the memoríal, and was 
just about to have it cast in bronze, when, in July, 1900, 
he became dangerously Ш, and had to leave Paris for the 
United States, where he had since undergone several 

serious surgical operations. In the earlier months. of the | Mr. Blanc had an alternative plan in preparation. 
present year, however, letters from the sculptor indicated | ^ Ultimately, after a considerable amount of discussion, 
that the materials for the erection of the monument might | the further consideration of the question was adjourned. 
be expected very shortly, but in June he wrote to say that 

he was " NUEVE ایی‎ jupes should be to his satis- rs 

faction that he had ordered the bronze cast to be forwarded 

to him in America for inspection. Не wrote оп TRADES UNIONISM AND THE BUILDING 
تست یمین‎ 24th = е рише e not satisfy фен, апа ТКАРЕ. 

also that the completed bas-reliefs suggested to him the А 
desirability of modifications, which would improve its р" - о = its a не دو‎ 
appearance. FOF these гео, пе سز‎ he mas recently appeared in.the Times, Mr. William Woodward 
remodelling he design, and аеш havea او‎ cast | ARI В AD ام‎ с | 
made. This alteration involves a delay which, in his р RG А 8 نے‎ T 
opinion, should DUM only postpone ео ов of the whi Е нын ud a 03900 F ید‎ 
memorial until the coming spring. Let us hope the together of masses of information, principally from the 


executive committee and the subscribers are comforted sources of the party to which he belongs, is likely to have 
п architect or builder, he is very 


Be | the slightest effect upo 
5 greatly mistaken. If Mr. Webb's duties and responsi- 


bilities took him upon the building from foundation to roof, 
where he must see and note all that is going on, his story 


REDUCING THE COST OF AN ASYLUM. 
— would be a very different one. | 
T a meeting of the Edinburgh District Lunacy Board * Mr. Webb should remember, too, that this organised 
A last week there was submitted a report prepared by | idleness on the part of the workman does not seriously 
the 


clerk (Mr. Ferrier) as to the expenditure and contracts | affect the builder. As year by year the diminution of out- 
in connection with Bangour Asylum, for which Mr. Нур- | put proceeds, and interferences involving extra cost 
polyte ]. Blancis the architect. From this it appeared that | increase, so the estimate for the building increases in direct 
the outlay to rst December last had been £85,674 195. rod. | ratio, and so also in consequence the commission of the 
The total cost of the railway is estimated at £33,000. | architect is enlarged. But, as a citizen looking beyond my 
Roads, which were now practically completed, had cost | nose, 1 know perfectly well that there are very many more 
£5,359 145. 8d. The total cost, as estimated by the archi- | clients prepared to spend £3,000, say, upon building opera- 
tect, for buildings for 600 patients, was £263,230, and for tions than there are who have at hand £4,500 for the same 
1,000 patients an additional sum of 173,610, making | amount of bricks and mortar. | ۱ 
£376,840 for the larger institution. Messrs. Peter Lawrence And, on questions of fact, let Mr. Webb go to his own 
& Co., surveyors, whose estimates were partly based on | L.C.C. estimating clerks and ask them to show him the 
the architect’s, put the cost of an asylum for 600 patients | schedules for labour now and those in use 15 years 0 
at £283,200. | I have no access to them myself, but I venture the asse 
Appended to the clerk's report was a memorandum by ' tion that the cost of labour on the brickwork, the joiners 
the Medical Commissioners of the Board of Lunacy on the | work, the plasterers’ work, and the engineers’ work 15 
plans. The Commissioners—Dr. John Fraser and Dr. | increased now from 25 to зо per cent. And inasmuch 85 
ohn Macpherson—stated : “It appears ‘to us, in taking | bricks and mortar, deals and battens, lime and hair, and 
iron and steel, as raw material, have not materially risen 
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бен survey of these plans, that they show throughout 
unnecessary costliness in matters of detail. Instances of | in value, perhaps Mr. Webb will be good enough to рош! 
out where the leakage is. Further, let me tell Mr. Webb 


this are too numerous to be individually specified, but the 
following examples will indicate what we refer to:—Mul- | that quite recently, on a large job, the bricklayers’ labour 
lioned windows are shown almost everywhere; crow-stepped | and the plasterers’ labour were sublet, with the result that 
gables, which seem to us to be costly, appear even in the | everybody concerned was satisfied, and the cost of the 
workshops block ; string courses are frequent ; what seem | respective work per rod and per yard was exactly what it 
to be expensive mouldings are shown in doorways, | was 20 yearsago. If any other reason can be assigned 
gables, etc.; the coal stores attached to | for this than the absence of trade-union despotism, with al 
its cruel accompaniments, I should like it to be clearly 


copes 
ihe workshops are surrounded by stone balustrades, 
which serve по purpose. . We have, of course, по | defined. \ 
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“ Then we are assured that these accusations of limita- 
tion are libels upon the code which has been prepared 
solely for the general good of the workman, and not a word 
can be found in any printed or written regulation which in 
any way suggests the levelling down complained of. Of 
course not. Do Mr. Webb and his followers think that 
trade-union leaders are such idiots as to print anything of 
the sort? “Better than all this is the unquestionable and 
undoubted fact that it reigns supreme. Let a foreman ђе 
found attempting to urge fair work out of his men; let a 
man be found levelling up on a building, and very few 
hours will elapse before they are both brought before the 
tribunal, whose spies exist on every building, and cautioned, 
fined, and in other respects very soon made to mend their 
ways. 

* Further comes the casuistic retort that only a minimum 
wage is fixed, and that there 15 nothing to prevent a 
maximum wage being received by the men who can succeed 
in getting it. It is quite true that in a few isolated 
cases some men are paid more than others; sometimes 
openly and sometimes secretly; but we, who are a little 
behind the scenes, know tbat if there existed anything like 
a general payment of higher wages than the minimum, 
that higher rate would very soon be made by the trade- 
union leaders into the lowest rate. Again, we are assured 
that even if work does cost more than it formerly did, the 
employer has the benefit of it in better work than in the 
olddays. This statement is the reverse of the truth. Take 
the brickwork and joiners’ work of 150 years ago, and it will 
be found that it 1s in every way equal to the best work 
of to-day. Brickwork, with the same quality of bricks 
and mortar, is quite as good at the end of the day when 
800 bricks have been laid by one man as it is when only 
200 have been laid; and a door or a sash, given the 
same quality of materials, is quite as good when made 
by the same skilled workman, when he sticks fairly to his 
work and turns out a door in a day, as that door is when 
the principal part of the јотег 5 time is taken up in seeing 
how he can manage to work so that the same character of 
door shall take a week to make instead of a Дау.” 


fe ee 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS AND 
SENTIMENT. 


HE President of the Society of Architects, Mr. 
Silvanus Trevail, at the usual monthly meeting 
of that body last week, before the ordinary business 
commenced, said he desired to thank the Press for 
the kind attention it had given to his inaugural address, 
especially to those portions of it which referred to the 
proper qualification and statutory registration of archi- 
tects, and to the subject of metropolitan improvements. 
He was delighted to find that there was such a general 
consensus of opinion in favour of his proposals. But, at 
the same time, he could not help observing that there was 
a small minority who, from perhaps an innate conservatism 
of the Charles Dickens type, still hugged on to the old 
state of things, and would not hesitate to sacrifice the 
great London improvement that was about to take place 
between Holborn and the Strand, with all its architectural 
and other possibilities—one of the finest of the genera- 
tion—for the mere retention of “Ye Olde Curiositie 
Shoppe ” just as it stood in Dickens's time, which lay in 
the way. Sentiment in such matters was, of course, very 
good in its way, but there was a possibility of carrying it 
too far. The advancing civilisation of our time demanded 
that such old rookeries and purlieus should be swept 
away, and something nobler and better put in its place, if 
this London of ours was to take its proper position among 
the great capitals of the world. As well might such senti- 
mentality try to dam back the advancing tide as to attempt 
to stop such necessary development. 

Time prevented his replying to all the notes, comments, 
criticisms, and poetry with which his address bad been 
honoured; but he would merely say that, so far as he in 
his humble capacity could judge of the gentlemen of 
Fleet Street, they might be conveniently divided between 
those who went so far as Brighton for their summer 
holiday and those who went beyond—say, across the 
Channel. | | 

The latter, the great majority, he had no difficulty 
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whatever in convincing that his criticisms on the London 
streets were justified when comparison was made with the 
great thoroughfares of the other great capitals of the world. 
These gentlemen had taken it well to heart, and were 
doing great public and patriotic service in pointing out 
London's shortcomings, with a view to their gradual 
rectification, But for the small minority who rarely ever 
left their dear old haunt between the bar and the bridge, 
it was only natural for them to suppose that Fleet Street 
was the real “ hub of the universe," tbat the street itself 
was quite beyond improvement, that the ‘Cheshire 
Cheese " must remain in perpetuity, that the monument 
that marks the position of the old bar is a pattern to be 
followed as a work of art for the ages yet to come, that 
nothing could surpass in beauty the lovely railway bridge 
that spans the foot of Ludgate Hill, or the size, and 
picturesqueness of the lettering in the charming advertise- 
ments that intensify the architectural merits of the 
buildings forming the Circus. It would indeed be cruel 
to deprive such interesting souls—fossils might we call 
them ?—of such pleasure as they can get out of such 
fetishes. | 3 
> —À 


A STRAND IMPROVEMENT CLAIM. 


Q^ the ıgth inst. Mr. John Troutbeck, High Bailiff for 
Westminster, and a special jury, sat at the Surveyors’ 
Institution to assess the amount of compensation to be 
pail by the London County Council to Mr. W. H. 
Collingridge, of Aldersgate Street, City, for the freebold 
premises 17 and 18, Wych Street, Strand, compulsorily 
acquired for the purposes of the Strand Improvement 
Scheme. : 
Mr. Edward Boyle, K.C., said his client in 1879 pur- 
chased this very large piece of freehold property for £ 5,000. 
Two years later the houses were pulled down, and the land 
had since been vacant, The property was situated 45 
yards from the Strand, and in close proximity to New Inn, 
Danes Inn, and Clement's Inn, and the site was well 
adapted for the erection of chambers. И might be sup- 
posed that the land was dominated by ancient lights, but 
such was not the case. Some very eminent expert wit- 
nesses would tell them that it would bs possible for the 
claimant to erect a building which, if let out in offices, 
would produce گر‎ 2,000 a year. The ground-rent would be 
worth £500 a year, which, capitalised on the 4 per cent. 
table at 25 years’ purchase, would produce £12,500, to 
which had to be added то per cent. for the compu'ssry 
sale, It was anticipated that the building would cost 
4 10,500, and, after allowing for all outgoings, а net rent of 
+ 1,020 would be realised. That capitalised at 161 years’ 
purchase would yield. £16,830, from which had to be 
deducted the cost of the building and one year's rent to 
allow for development. That would give them £4,050 as 
the value of the leasehold interest, to which, of course, 
must be added the value of the ground-rent—namely, 
گر‎ 12,500, or a total of about £ 18,000. | | 
Mr. Saunders, Mr. Edwin Fox, Мг. Breach, and Mr. 
C. A. Lang gave evidence in support of the claimant's case, 
and a large cardboard model and numerous plans were pro- 
duced. Mr. W. H. Collingridge, the claimant, formally 
proved that he gave £5,000 for the property in 1879, but 
said his books now showed it to be worth £12,500. | 
Sir Edward Clarke, K.C., in addressing the jury for the 
London County Council, commented on the fact that the 
claimant developed the property, which rather suggested, 
if he had not made a bad bargain, that he had not been well 
advised. ТЕ was ridiculous to suppose that the property 
had nearly trebled in value. Не would call witnesses to 
prove that the value put upon the property was excessive 
and extravagant. Mr. James Green, of Chancery Lane, 
said he did not consider that the property would justify an 
expenditure of Z10,500, and he should say that the free- 
hold was worth only 47,807. Mr. F. Galsworthy, Mr. 
Wilkinson, and Mr. Vigars gave similar evidence. 

Counsel having addressed the jury, the High Bailiff said 
the jury must be careful not to pay fhe claimant twice 
over. There was obviously a very great difference of 
opinion between the valuers, but ће did not think it was 
right to put 4 per cent. compound interest on the claimant’s 
outlay in 1879 of £5,000, as it had absolutely nothing 
to do with the value of the landto-day.  . ® 
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г. The jury, after some deliberation, awarded the claimant 


| £11,084; including everything. On the application. „о! 


Mr, Freeman, the High Bailiff decided that the claimant 
had not lodged full particulars of his claim within a reason- 
able time, so as to allow the Council to make him a proper 
offer, contrary to Section 12 of the Act. The effect of this 
wes that the claimant pays all his own-costs and half the 
cost of the inquiry. 
| ame 
‘RAISING A BRICK WALL EIGHT STORIES 
IN HEIGHT. | 


‘CURIOUS operation is going on in New York, says 
the American Architect, where a wall, eight stories 
igh, and weighing about six hundred tons, is being lifted 
so as to restore it to a vertical position, from which it now 
deviates more than a foot at the top. The structure to 
which the wall belongs is a mercantile building in process 
of construction on East Eighteenth Street, between Fifth 
Avenue and Broadway, known as the Heisler Building. 
Two months ago, when the walls were nearly finished, 
work was begun on another large building on the adjoining 
lot. The foundations for the latter building were designed 
to be made by sinking open caissons, aud the process of 
sinking the caissons by pumping out the water and gravel 
from within and beneath them, caused a movement in the 
subsoil under the foundations of the Heisler Building, so 
that the whole of the west wall of the latter sank until 
the top overhung the base about seventeen inches. 

The wall is of the usual steel-frame construction, covered 
with brick, and it is a valuable testimony to the capacity 
o this construction for resisting such movements that the 
brickwork and terra cotta did not fall off the frame, and 
beyond the variation from a vertical plane, the wall was 
substantially uninjured. It was, however, necessary to 
restore it to its proper place, and a contract has been made 
for doing so, the contractors removing so much of the brick 
casing as is likely to be injured by the operations, lifting 
the wall to its proper place, underpinning it, and restoring 
the brick casing. Itis worth recording that the contractors 
for this delicate piece of work are Messrs. Terry & Tench, 
who are also contractors for a portion of the Rapid Transit 
subway, and if the operation succeeds, as there is every 
reason to suppose that it will, the Chapter of St. Paul's 
in London, might do worse, adds our contemporary, than 
invite them to try their hand at the Cathedral, whose con- 
dition has become so alarming. 


a LTS 


MUNICIPAL DUTY IN REGARD TO 
HOUSING. 


‚А N interesting and suggestive paper on this subject was 

read by Professor Smart, LL.D., at Glasgow Univer- 
sity on the gth inst. After some preliminary remarks 
Professor Smart pointed out that this was not the time to 
dwell upon abstract rights of individuals, and went on to 
| i the evil is as urgent as it seems proved to be, the 
municipality is not only bound to take up the problem in 


‚ earnest, but, if the remedy seem to involve a large scheme 


of building, the municipality is bound to build, For 
which class is it to build? For the slums contain two 
classes—tbe improvident, the dissolute, and criminal ; and 
the decent poor, who cannot find other houses at rents 
within their means. Any policy which deals with the 
slums deals with these two distinct classes. Hence the 
danger of a drift, beginning with the intention of clearing 
out the evil, and ending in a socialistic scheme for housing 
everybody who applies. If you do not take care, the 
roblem. wil run away with you. You feel bound to 
lace the evil, but for want of defining what the evil is and 
is not ponn into housing a class that does not need the 
special care of the municipality. That is why the econo- 
mist deprecates those eloquent appeals to the heart that 
rouse impressionable people into frenzy, and force munici- 
palities into “ doing something ’’ when their first duty is 
to do nothing rashly. Thus it is that we have a drift whea 
- we ought to have a policy— sooner or later, of course, to be 
_ followed by a reaction and an undoing. 
The first step in the remedy is the clear separation in 
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our own minds of these two classes, and of our duty to 
each. The second is segregation. On segregation all are 
agreed. But the Glasgow Corporation proposes to segte- 
gate by housing the decent poor; those who think with 
me propose to segregate by building barracks (ог the dis- 
solute. The one is ruinously costly, is beyond the strength 
of any corporation, and in the end will merely shift the 
evil. The other will cure the evil, is a much smaller and 
less costly matter, can be done only by the corporation, 
and yet will tax its energies to the full, The corpora 
tion’s. position is not to be understood without doing 
justice to its history. It is naturally a great property 
owner, constantly acquiring ground by street improvement, 
and building thereon. It has, besides, the heritage of the 
Improvement Trust ; great slum areas cleared, then covered 
with paying properties. In short, the corporation is not 
only already a great building speculator and property 
owner, but it is bound to go on. АП this before it has even 
attempted the problem, the segregation of the decent poor. 
Of late, following the lead of the Workmen's Dwelling 
Company, which has proved that by selecting tenants and 
having resident caretakers such houses сап pay 4 per cent., 
it has made a beginning. It has powers up to £100,000, 
and its powers extend outside the city. With experience 
gained, a great staff, the experiments made, it is burning 
to begin. We are on the eve of another great drift. There 
is just time to ask the corporation to change it into a 
policy, to count the cost, to tell us what they intend to do. 
Mr. Fyfe asks for 2,000 houses merely to relieve the over- 
crowding. 2,000 houses is a good big order. But can it 
stop there? Has not the head of the municipality said 
that “the provision of houses for the poor has been defi 
nitely added to the work of the Improvement Trust, and 5 
now perhaps its most important function”? Has ће not 

though ambiguously, spoken of a “right” of every poor 

man to get a corporation house? Why should the 7,000 
people ejected from the ticketed houses get this privilege, 
and all the others be refused ? 

But if the Corporation go on to house the whole of the 
decent poor, it will be the most gigantic task erer 
attempted by any municipality. * But it can be done, if 
reaction and alarm at the load of debt do not stop it hall: 
way. Perhaps, if there is no other way out of it, it should 
bedone. On one condition—assumed, but now to be made 
explicit—that these houses pay their way. It is dangerous 
doctrine, only to be justified by eXtreme danger and by 
success. But if the corporation house the whole of the 
class, and do not go below cost, there is no necessary con: 
flict with private interests, по. privileged class, and no 
expense to the ratepayers except the burden of a hug 
debt. But if it go below cost, it is not only losing sight о! 
its problem—which was overcrowded slums and по plact 
else for decent folks to go to—but it is entering on the 
most dangerous course known to history, giving a rale! 
aid of wages. | ۱ 

It may be said :—Why assume that there 15 DO middle 
course; that the corporation will be driven on to hous: 
the whole class? Why not experimental pioneer blocks : 
Simply because it is an experiment which cannol 
followed. Мо other builder can sell at cost. In face? 
such competition, building for this class must stop. | 

To come now to the point. Will tbis great ا‎ 
scheme cure the evil? То bring the whole house of 0 
to the ground we have only to ask: What about the Ut 
selected tenants, refused, of course, at the corporation 
dwellings? If the slums are pulled down, or reconstruct 
and let again to selected tenants—are the unselecte 
tenants driven out of the city? Will they not, 
another locality and make it a slum—a hundred ume 
worse now that the leaven of good is taken away 2 
only bad tenants are left? Or, if they are driven out” 
the city, are they further away than, say, Alexandra | 
which the corporation thinks near enough for their decet 
tenants? That is to say, the corporation, which star 
out to remove a fruitful seed-bed of evil, have 81 
housed a decent class and left a concentrated evil U 
another plac- , as w- used to «lean the Clyde by-emptyias 
the mud on the sho es of D noon! And what à 0 
the expen:e? It has nut, indeed, fallen on the 17۴ 
direcuy—unless the decent poor refuse to ۷ е 
houses—but it has bung a huge load of debt f uP 
neck. Now, even a city like Glasgow cannot 0010 
indefinitely, and it must go on borrowing for many 
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besides housing. Is it not probable that some day when. 


it wants to borrow for some other large scheme it will 
find that its estate is already mortgaged up to its borrowing 
limit ? IN | 

The other scheme has already been put forward by the 
secretary of the Workmen's Dwellings Company, Mr. John 
Mann. Recognising that enough houses must be built to 


allow the overcrowding laws to be put in force, let the | 


Corporation build barracks—if barracks are good enough 
for our soldiers a are good enough for this class— 
intended and specially constructed for the improvident and 
vicious; four bare walls, with a minimum of fittings to 


spoil; as little plaster and wood as possible; clean shelters, 
in fact. The tenant can easily turn them into homes if he’ 


likes—it is never landlords who build homes—if he does 
not like he will turn a place into a pigsty. Here no ques- 
tions are asked as to the applicant's past; only, weekly 
rents must be paid, and strict rules observed—another 
kind of corporation lodging house, in fact. If the tenant 
will not conform, out he goes without mercy. The city has 
no place for him. Liberty of the subject! The only 
liberty I know is liberty under law. Law is the first con- 
dition of liberty. 

But how get the tenants into these barracks ? Well, 
put in force the overcrowding laws, and who will go out ? 
The bad tenants, for the landlord’s interest is all for good 
tenants. Rejected at all good properties, there is one 
home that will receive them, asking no questions. Then 
enforce the Sanitary Acts on the slums. If this is not 
sufficient, buy up the slums and reconstruct them. The 
Workmen’s Dwellings Company has done it; private 
citizens have done it; the corporation can do it. Thus 
you segregate the undeserving, make overcrowding and 


sanitary laws possible of enforcement; you do it cheaply, 


for you deal with a limited class; you give no foothold for 
imaginary “ rights" ; you do not interfere with private enter- 
prise, indeed, you give it a fresh start. And you remove 
the seed-bed of evil so far as outside machinery can. If 
it be replied that the first duty of the citizens is not to the 
improvident and vicious, but to the decent poor, I say 
“ Yes”; but to protect them, not necessarily to build for 
them. Protection and police come first among the duties 
of a State; it is the duty that cannot be denied, for the 
State alone can provide it. In short, before planting, pull 
out your weeds. 


BY WAY OF REPLY. 


. At a meeting of the Glasgow Civic Society, on the 20th 
inst., Mr. Peter Fyfe, chief sanitary inspector of Glasgow, 
opened a discussion on “ Aspects of the Housing Question.” 


Mr. Fyfe, whose speech was mainly a reply to the state. 


ments made by Professor Smart, reported as above, dealt 
chiefly with the financial aspect. Illustrating his address 
by diagrams, he contended that the Corporation, or any other 
body, could build sanitary dwellings in Glasgow three 
storeys in height for the housing of the poor, on ground at 
158. per square yerd, and renting {Безе at the average rents 
paid at present for ticketed houses,. namely 2s. 534. а 
week— 2s. 04d. for single apartments and 2s. 104d. for two 
apartments—they could, with good management, easily 
clear 4 per cent. on the capital expended an ground and 
buildings. They could also provide a sinking fund which 
would redeem the cost of the property in 54 years and lay 
aside a little for reserve to meet the heavy repair account 
which might be anticipated in later years. Mr. Fyfe said 
that 4 per cent. was a satisfactory return on what he con- 
sidered would, in Glasgow, be a safe investment. The 
Glasgow Workmen's Dwellings Company had proved that 
this could be dcne, and there were millions of money in 
the country which were receiving a less return with no 
better security. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE SCHOOL OF 
ENGINEERING. 


T the Crystal Palace Company's School of Practical 

Engineering, last week, the certificates awarded by 

the examiners were distributed. Colonel Edward Raban, 
R.E., Director of Works to the Admiralty, presided. 

' Mr. R. H. Twigg, in his report of the mechanical 

section, stated that since he examined that section in 1888 

vast improvement had been made in the work done by the 


students. Young engineers were now expected to be much. 
better at their work when entering an office than they were 
in 1888. The work done in the pattern and fitting shops 
was in many cases scarcely capable of improvement, and ` 
progress had been made in the drawing office. Мг. Dioga. 
A. Symons, who examined the civil engineering students | 
of the school, remarked in his report that the students in 
the surveying section showed a good knowledge of their 
subject. In other sections the drawings were well done 
and the calculations very accurately worked out. Mr. 
Ackermann’s report on the electrical section stated that 
some very creditable work had been done. It was satis- 
factory to know that the lectures were being given by one 
who was in actual practice, as the theoretical and practical. 
sides should go hand in hand, and the instructor in either 
of those divisions should know both of them thoroughly. 
As to the practical work, Mr. Ackermann was particularly 
pleased with a motor made by one of the students, and said 
it was felt that if the British public would only support the 
educational institutions of this country to anything like 
the extent that the Americans supported theirs we should 
not be in the danger we were of American competition. 
The chairman, in addressing the students, said that in 
the work with which he was connected they bad students - 
from the school who had done very well indeed. Engi- 
neers must have a knowledge not only of.their own subject, 
but also of other subjects, and they should therefore culti- 
vate the habit of observation. They should also do their 
work thoroughly. The certificates were then awarded. 
Мг. J. W. Wilson, the principal of the school, in the 
course of a few remarks on the work of the school, said 
that during the 29 years that he and his father had been 
connected with the school 1,500 students had -passed 
through it, and half of that number were in important 
positions. : | 


THE TUBE PROBLEM. 


ISCUSSING this subject at a recent meeting at the 
Auctioneers' Institute, Mr. S. M. Freeman, K.C., 
pointed out that the legal position of freeholders within 
100 yards of any line of tubes should be placed upon a 
more certain foundation than at present existed, also the 
right to compensation for damage to property by owners 
within the same area should 'be secured, whether from 
the construction or working of the line. His declaration 
that the assurances given that no possible damage would 
be caused by the construction of the Tube Railway had 
not been realised will be fully endorsed by most of the 
occupants of five miles of houses along the line of route, 
In the discussion which followed, the usual references were 
made to the immunity from trouble enjoyed by the South 
London line. | | 
Without attempting to offer any opinion as to the cause 
of the vibration, which it is evident the able men respon- 
sible for the planning of the line were unable to foresee or 
avoid, “ we may,” remarks the Lancet, “venture the sug- 
gestion that the two lines are not comparable. In the 
case of the South London line, which, we believe, is laid 
much nearer to the surface than is the case with the 
Central London Railway, the waves of vibration would 
radiate to the surface within a very limited area, probabl 
exceeded by the width of the roadway. Again, no com- 
parison is possible between the damage to property caused 
in the construction of the two lines in view of great 
difference in the physical features of the districts through 
which they pass. For this reason any line running east 
and west, as is the case with the Central London Railway, 
would cut across the natural drainage subsoil water 
flowing to the Thames—which a railway running north 
and south like the South London line would probably 
avoid. In the case of the Central London Railway it was 
maintained that no water could come externally in 
contact with the tube, but this, like some other rash 
statements made in connection with the undertaking, is 
d:sproved by the liberal use of sawdust on some of the 
stairways and stations for the purpose of absorbing the 
water that soaks through. | | 
«We arefar from being oblivious— continues our contem- 
orary— to the great advantage that tube railways аге 
likely to prove to the travelling public, but while matters 
are more or less in the experimental stage it would be 
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disastrous if London were ‘ rushed’ by company promoters 
without very deliberate consideration on the part of the 
responsible authorities. The suggested scheme for shallow 
underground tramways proposed by the London County 
Council is free from many of the objections inseparable 
from lines laid at a great depth. The great advantage 
which the former possess of providing a chamber giving 
ready access to the maze of pipes, cables, and sewers with 
which every large town is provided, and thereby obviating 
the necessity for opening the roadway to correct every 
small defect, is one not to be lost sight of. It is also 
probable that the difficulty of vibration experienced in the 
case of the Central London Railway would in the case of 
light tramways be overcome, but of course this remains to 
be proved. 

“From a medical point of view—’’ concludes the Lancet, 
“this question of vibration is so important, the suffering to 
invalids and to persons confined to their houses being so 
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real under the constant little jars and disturbances, that | 


the medical profession may be depended upon, whenever 
a tube scheme is under consideration, to use their 
influence 10 compelling the promoters to take all possible 
precautions." | 


TRADE NOTES 


| N theChancery Divisionlast week, the Farnley Iron Com- 

pany (Limited), were granted an injunction restraining 
Messrs. Warrington and Son, of Berry Hill Works, 
Brook Street, Stoke-on-Trent, from printing and publishing 
any catalogues, etc., containing any plates, or illustrations, 
or tabulated lists of bricks copied from or being а colour- 
able imitation of those in the plantiffs’ book called “Farnley 
Price List~-Glazed Brick Section.” Mr. Manby, for the 
defendants, said his clients had undoubtedly copied the 
catalogue unwittingly, and they submitted to the injunction. 


A A 
JOTTINGS. 


HE Lancaster Town Council have accepted tenders 
amounting to £ 20,000 in connection with the construction 


of electric tramways within the borough. 


Мк. Sytvanus TREvAIL, Е.К.І.В.А., has been instructed 
to prepare plans for a new technical school at Newton 
Abbot, which is to cost between £5,000 and £5,000. 


AN anonymous gift of £1,000 has been made towards the 
erection of new municipal offices at Barrhead, on condition 
the buildings are commenced before April, 1902. The 
Town Council have accepted the gift on the conditions 


laid down. 


New STREET CONGREGATIONAL Сноксн, Paisley, has been 
renovated at a cost of about £1,400. Mr. T. Graham 
Abercrombie was the architect under whose supervision 


the work has been carried out. 


A PUBLIC park has been presented by Mr. Herbert Raphael 
to the town of Romford as an absolute gift, including a. 
lake, and covering six acres of ground. The donor desires 
it to be kncwn that there are no attached conditions. . . 


A FINE old oak bedstead was disposed of by auction for тот 
guineas, at Catteral Hall, Giggleswick. The bedstead, 
which is said to have come from Kirkstall Abbey, was 
рапе сад and inlaid, and had a canopy top, massive carved 
columns, and panelled sides to the floor. 


A Paris telegram states that М. Roger Ballu, inspector of 
fine arts and prolessor at the School of Decorative Art, 
has been dismissed from his post for having at a political 
meet on December 15th spoken in insulting terms of the 


Government. 


UNAUTHORISED statements having appeared that the 
Walsingham House Hotel and Restaurant have been sold, 
and will shortly be rebuilt, Lord Walsingham states, 
through the Times, that he has not sold any part of the 
property, and that he has no intention whatever of pulling 


down the present building. 
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Messrs. Коуге & BENNETT, architects, Manchester, have 

repared a design for a new mission church to be erected 
in St. Luke’s parish, Weaste, as a memorial to Queen 
Victoria. The main building is to seat 400 people, and 
there will be in addition two class-rooms, transepts, together 
with a chancel, which can be cut off from the main build. 
ing. The cost is estimated at over £2,000. 


ADDITIONS, in the shape of richly carved church fittings, all 
wrought in west country grown oak, have been recently 
presented to the ancient Church of St. Wendron, at Wen. 
dron, near Helston. These additions consist of stal's 
affording ample accommodation for 12 choirmen and 14 
singing boys, with detached cesks and seats for two 
cfficiativg priests, а lectern, and altar rails. These latter 
are also entirely of oak. All these fittings were executed by 
Messrs. Harry Hems & Sons, of Exeter. 


РЕВНАРЗ the most wonderful clock ever made is that which 
is now working at Schenectady. It was made bya watch- 
maker named J. Steiner, and has never been wound up. | 
was started some months ago by Steiner giving the pendu- 
lum a swing, “and will continue to go,” says he, “until 
the magnets lose their magnetism.” The works consist of 
only three wheels. The clock itself is in the form ofa 
pendulum, weighing 40 los. The pendulum rods are made 
of different kinds of metal to allow compensation in con- 
traction and expansion. It is said that the clock is not 
affected by jar or vibration, and keeps perfect time, the 
swing of the pendulum being regulated to beat seconds. 


THE authorities of the City of London College have 
received an offer of £15,000 from the trustees of Mitchell's 
City of London Charities, conditional upon another £ 10,000 
being raised to complete the fund necessary for putting 
into operation the scheme of development already decided 
upon. The scheme is so far forward that the premises in 
Ropemaker Street, adjoining the existing building, have 
been secured. The development will consist mainly of the 
teaching of higher commercial subjects, and the institution 
of day classes—quite a new departure. To adapt the new 
building to collegiate requirements will, as intimated, 
necessitate the expenditure of at least £25,000. 


А TALL chimney (140 ft. in height) situated on the disused 
fireclay works off Elland Road, Holbeck, Le:ds, was 
felled the other day. The tools used by the steeplejacks 
were simply hammers and long crowbar-like chisels, with 
which the brickwork was chipped or so Јоо‹епей that the 
workers were able to remove it by hand. When the huge 
column at length fell, it did so in practically a solid piece. 
At first it moved slowly, but when it had reached an 
angle of about 30 degrees from the perpendicular its 
speed was greatly accelerated, and it fell into a grass 
field with a deep thud. 


TRE foundation stone of the new Leeds School of Art was 
laid by Sir James Kitson, M.P., just recently. The new 
building is being erected on a site in Vernon Street, and is 
from a design by Messrs. Bedford & Kitson, architects, of 
Leeds. It will have frontages in Vernon Street, Percival 
Street, and Cookridge Street; the basement will give 
accommodation for classes in applied art, and the ground 
floor and first and second floors will contain a paiating 
class-room, archi-ectural class-room, design room and 
library, elementary modelling room, antique room, life 
modelling room, lecture room, conservatory for plants 12 
be used in the school, master's room, and teachers’ room. 
The cost is estimated at about £12,000. 


А тусн GATE has been erected at Coxwold Church by 
Sir George and Lady Julia Wombwell, in memory of 
their son, Captain Stephen Wombwell, who died at the 
beginning of the year whilst on military service in South 
Africa. The superstructure of the lych-gate is of fine old 
oak, secured in the process of demolishing some ancient 
buildings at York. Mr. G. H. Fowler Jones, of York, was 
the architect, and the oak work has been carved and 
erected by Mr. Almgill, of that city, whilst Mr. Cornforth, 
of Coxwold, has constructed the base of Byland stone. 


_ The tracery іп the gables accords in style with the church, 


and the covering of the gate is of Staffordshire tiles. 
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